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THE MODERN REVIEnP FOR JULY, 1935 


The locition selected for it in the pmmcc 
of Ontano, not fir from Ottawa— the 
Dominion capital — was salubrious and 
beautiful The estate formed part of a tongue 
of land jutting out into lake and nver 
It comprised 60 acres — proiiding arapJo space 
for drilling and sports purposes Contiguous 
to it were nearly 450 acres under Meral 
proprietary, which could be utilized tor 
training the cadets in tactics and strategy '• 

The place had histone associations Fort 
Henry, situated on the estate, bad fif^ired 
in the making of the Canadian nation 
Kingston about a mile distant had, for a brief 
penod, served as Canada's capital 

IV 

The arrangements made for the selection 
of joung men to be trained at the college 
shows Mackenzie’s independence of character 
He realized that conditions in Canada diflered 
materully from those prevailing m Britain , 
and therefore the system in aogiie there could 
not be adopted in its entiret) 

The higher rank in the British (and Indian) 
Army had been filled largely with men who 
have passed out from “public schools’ For 
the benefit of readers who have no precise 
knowledge of these schools, I raa) add that 
they are public neither in the sense that rticy 
are supported from public funds — (local) rates 
or (national) taxes, or both— nor that the 
public in general can, as of right, demand— 
and actually obtains— admission for its 
children into any such schools Maintained, 
in some cases, from foundations and benefac 
tions supplemented with fees (often high) 
and, in other instances conducted more or 
less as a purel) business proposition, the 
persons m control can bo as selective as they 
ma) like as to the class of boys or girls tlicy 
admit and those they bar out. No one can 
say to them jea or nay Ccrtamlv no 
machinery exists for reversing their decision 
—for ovcr>ruling tliem— e\en m the public 
interest 

Institutions supported from rates and 
taxes which children of the poorest of the 
poor, mtliout any pretensions of "gentility" 
of birth, can attend, as of nght, arc 
known jn England as “Board Schools/’ 
inasmuch ns thej arc conducted by local 


(mumcipa!) boards of one de»eription or 
another Bntons who consider themselves 
"gentlemen” fight shy of these schools, where 
their sons and daughters must mev itablj mix 
with those they deem as belonging to the "lower 
orders” Some of them even make coqsi 
derable sacrifices to find funds to give their 
progeny "public school’ education j 
personally have come across instances (hat 
struck me ns pathetic 

The explanation generally made is (hat 
the “public School is conducted on hues that 
conduce to developing the whole man and not 
mcrel) the brain that side bj side with book 
learning the body is built up through sport and 
the character is formed The claim is, indeed 
made that the system imparts discipline of a 
high order — develops the sense of intiati\e and 
rcsponsibilitj A "public school boj” 
therefore, said to be fitted by the training 
he has received to rise to the top m any 
avocation he ma; ndopt and become n leader 
of men in a moment of emergency 

The battles of Waterloo and Irafalgjir 
were won on the pla}ing fields of Lton aiid 
Harrow So sas the protagonists of the 
“public school’ 

Critics of the system are not wanting, 
however, e\ cii in Britain The; condemn it 
because, in their opinion it produces boys and 
girls With a 'superiority complex ' and thereby 
keeps up and c\ en intensifies class conscious 
ness 

The system is also attacked because it is 
considered to be too wooden, too inelastic, to 
serve, with any degree of efficiencj, (lie need? 
of modem society It makes a fetish of sporty 
fays o>er-erapBasi3 upon “ifead”^ language^, 
remoses bojs and girls from healthy homt 
influences sequesters them from the work a-daj 
world, and so on So it is chimed by thi. 
critics 

V 

In Canada, the "public school did not 
flourish This IS a matter for wonderment, 
inasmuch as the Bntish element predominates 
in her population With the exception of 
Quebec, where Canadians of fVench extraction 
have things pretti well their own wny, persons 
of BnUsh descent outnumber Canadians sprung 
from other races, in nil the other provinces 
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The Dominion, token ns a whole, preferred 
iieverthelc«s to pm ito faith to the “common*' 
■or “free ’ school, where children of all dosser 
— nch and poor, so-called “genteel * or other- 
wise — may obtain education at public erpenso 
— instead of to the “public school ’ With the 
exception of certain areas— Quebec to alt 
intents and purposes where there ls crcdal 
clash accentuate by ncnl divergences, the 
school system in Canada is free from what we 
in India would call the "communal” taint 1 
have visited institutions in the Dominion where 
children with the most diverse social and 
religious hentogc sat side b^ side m the same 
class room and studied from the same text- 
books under the guidance of the same teacher 
Thej could not be subjected to a more potent 
influence to level down difTcrcnce of what 
ever kind 

The “common” or “free ’ school is both the 
product of dcmocracv and its parent In this 
respect Canada had chosen to march with the 
United States of Amonca rather than with 
Rntoin 


VX 

Mackcnrie and his colleagues might, 
of course, have token the view that unless 
Canada created the ‘ public school ’ type of 
education, it could not create ofTiccrs for the 
Canadian Array, and might have set to work 
to establish a chain of “public schools” through 
the federated provinces, prior to founding the 
college for training cadets Had thc^ done so 
their action would have been applauded m 
UntaiTi The>, however, saw no such need 
and trusted the educational institutions that 
then existed to furnish them the nccessarj raw 
material — of requisite quality and lu ample 
quantitj In so doing the federal authorities 
were exceedingly wise for even if this British 
institution could have been successfolly 
transplanted, it would have greatly added to 
to cost of education in Canada and might have 
bred tendencies that out-and-out democrats 
would have condemned 

Young men who have passed the “junior 
inatnculation” (which involves approxnnately 
twelve years’ study) or any cxamiuation 
considered the equivalent of it by the Depart 
meiit of National Defence at Ottawa, can 
-enter the competitive examination held 


onnuallly The medical examination to which 
candidates nre subjected, is exceedingly rigid. 

To extend the opportunity to all sections 
of the people, the cost of upkeep at the college 
is kept low I have heard it indeed estimated 
that n young man can get Uirough lungston 
wiUi half the money be would need at n 
Univcnsity In this matter, too, an important 
departure was made from the Rntish system, 
which, broadly speaking, recruits the higher 
Pink m the fighting services from opulent 
classes. 


■\HI 

'Die Royal Military College at Kingston, 
Ontario, can accommodate 200 cadets. The 
attendance is gcnemllv in the neighbourhood 
of that figure Since it begin, some 2,500 
young men have, in fact, been admitted. 

At first sight it would appear that 
provision for training officers w made at much 
too lavish a scale The forces that Canada 
mamtoins are small The “permanent active 
militia’ comprises only 3,771 officers and men 
and the “non permanent active militia” 
134,751 cfTcctivcs. There arc, in addition, 
a small air force with 178 officers and 700 
other ranks ond o navy with an authonred 
complement of 104 officers and 79i ratings 

What business has Canada with such a 
limited fighting establishment, to mamtam so 
large a college ’ It may well bo asked. 

The answer is that only by emng on the 
side of training loo many rather Uian too few 
officers, can the Dominion feel safe as to 
ite national defence By creating a strong 
reserve of officers capable of quickly trainmg 
men m cases of emergency, and leadmg them 
creditably in action against any foe, no matter 
bow Bcientifically equipped or how valorous 
it ensures itself a measure of safety without 
incurring expenditure that would break its 
back 

Canada's system of fighting reserves is its 
glory The "Active Militia” has its own 
reserve formations” They comprise 

(1) the reserve of officers general list) 

(2) reserve nnits for each active unit and 

(3) reserve regimental dep6t3 {cavalry and 

infantry) •' 
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ujwfi 

BpnmiUrt^oliip }o1t>M ilifr #rm) of tlip joUt-oh. 
All »’i{on« w<*rt o\(*nrT»wtJf^l, and otrr* 

j»f)|niIaUo» itisflr Ujf uinjupIoYmMit iiUnntion 
fNr-ti vnir»»* flmiintiY, iti U tin* tno*-! 

Yn(r-|K/f«(!»{/yl of tJi»‘lrtrp«f cotni(n» « of fin* 
HifTf art 1 U InlinblttnU |w r • juan* 
klloHi^trr, at fowpawl «ii 1 j fiNr}(i*lt(> of 

rolotj!'-**) 7 In IIumIb, 8 in 1 mnc<*, littiUie 
Unlti-<1 StfltM. 14iiiGi>n( Ilnlain and I? In 
Ilalj What wirr the Mitm;' |nH5p!<* who 
fntjml no work in llit ralh»*riand to tl> ** TIjcy 
could not inipmtc to noptdito<l *»*ctIon« 
for the •Injpl** rra»on that ihr !<*•« popiilito*! 
pirtu of Ks^tcni Orrmanr, r>ij*f>r»alh in lln* 
CV>rntlnr nn 1 in I*o«rn, wrro nllotwl Ut Poland 
hr ihr Irfatr of Wn«j]Jt« Hip roJoniP* 
a^hith could hnar funil^hod ipifp and foo*! 
for worklo** nulhon^, were nl»o taken awax 
from (Jcnnain Nilurnllx Oiprrforc tho Imnlpn 
of Hnemjlojinptil axeiplifyl mort* hnxdx and 
more twntftuxfx ujkhi Of rman) tinu upon nm 
other mdn«tnal countn Slip had rrhtixclt 
jIjp mo«l un^mplrticflf hpf fifiancnl rcpo«rrp« 
hcinfj iht 1 ^ 1*1 ftlilc to mpport them and her 
pnxiiicU\o a^rtem wa" tnodt hampered br Lack 
of 0 |>er*iUng capital It la tlua npallitip problem 
of bread nnd frcc<lom that ntTonlefi the Nan 
Jfoxernent ila (ppjwrttmit) 

Ilrnn llm » u Gum i n s xmth th Pi mu i m 
Though no country i<t free todaj from ll is 
terrible problem of iinrmploxmcnt, yet no 
goxenitncnl has tackled the problem ao 
ayptcmatically as the Xnri Government 
I^onomic depression, of course, atill lingtr* 
on , pmcticallj es cry nifiofraJ gox entfnent in 
the West declares that ll cannot go on support- 
ing indefinitely the great number of jobless men 
and women As business has gone deeper and 
deeper into depression, fear of the complete 
collapse of tlieir economic institutions bas 
forced many of the national gosemments to 
gixc up their comfortable prejudices and 
doctrines, nnd grapple witli the real problem 
Of the tnana great national leaders Ilcrr 
Hitler really dc«orxes praise for what he h«s 
done for millions of itnemployeil in Germany 
with Uic help of his vanotis labour-creation 
projects. At present 1 0,000,000 wage-earners 
and sahned employees are engaged in "repilar” 
and "substitute ’ employment, some 700,000 


!>elng tyilgnesl t/i (he 1 itter category In the 
la»t ioiirtcf n motitlis, over 1,700,000 pfrivius 
luixebeen re-cinjdoyed lii bti*inf nnd lmlti»trj, 
while more tliau 3, 000,000 have found work 
Miice the low point of employment rc'ichi'tl 
obowt two yearn ngo 

Tlie iiffseui l4boiir figures nrf now 
occf^ileil j»s nn Indication that business i« jn 
nboiit tbe Ktme |>o«tlion as it vras in the 
Aiitiimn of 1030 lU »>ueee«sful battle against 
unemployment must be Mt down as the out- 
standing aclilevf merit of the National Socialist 
Onvrniment, and the |*ersercrance with which 
that struggle has been waged has cnable<l Uie 
Nan Oorcmnicnt to reduce the ana) of 
iincniplovrd men nnd women from 0,000,000 
t/> 2, »00,000 In the epacc of a year nnd three- 
t|imrtcr« Now, however, with Uie completion 
of various projects for direct employment and 
(he exhaustion of the funds provided for 
tbeir execution n more modenlc tempo lias 
•et m vartimlly leaving (ho (rend of the employ- 
ment situation dependint iijnm a general 
revival of business Jn the last eighteen or 
twfjitv monthe this lias been influenced chiefly 
by die seconilarr efTccb* of ofTicwl ctoplov- 
ment creation hcheme**. 

O I tT7M 0/ /v»im am/ s Imiioi n 

Tlie fundamental idea veith which \do!£ 
Jlilier approached large scale soliiliori of the 
work programme pre-eupposed Ihatan economic 
recovery which returns millions of unemployed 
to Uie economic process could be brought 
about in Uie end only through pnv nlc biwincss 
This position of Herr Hiller went far to quiet 
/cars of IcndcncKw of Nat«waJ Jkd'heii'nj 
within the National Socialist movemcnl 
Greater emphasis wrs giv cn to this idea by tho 
new decrees issued by Ilcrroann illicim 
Ooenng nnd Dr Alfred Ilugcnberg again«t 
nnv interference in private busmess and bankt, 
cspectally on the part of over zeshns Na/ts 
who eeek to combine patnoti^m with private 
profiLs In order to prov ide relief to the un 
croploved, the Nnri government’s financial and 
economic policies have been definitely and 
con«istcnlIv subordinated to the pnrpo'C of 
creating opportunities for labour 

On the one hand, the demand for labour 
was increased by direct employ raent creation 
through the medium of public works projects 
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^n(l progrimmos, and indirect employment 
creation by pro\ iding public funds to etimnhte 
pmate in\cstment actiMtics and enterpnses 
On the other hand, the ofRcnl programme has 
aimed at decreasing the supply of labour bj 
withholding labour from iiidiistn, lunibng 
women’s labour to the household, restneting 
the mobility of labour through allocating 
workers into age groups, and regulating work- 
ing hours These measures have been backed 
up by the policy of financing and subsidizing 
public works on an unprecedented scale of 
liberality The employment created with the 
aid of this government bounty has been 
largely demoted to repairing houses and public 
buildings, canal and harbour construction, 
bridge and road repairs and land reclamation, 
all of which has benefited the building trades 
almost cxclusiielj In all these schemes, 
preference has been gi\ea only to German 
firms, German products and German labour 
The centre piece of this public work® 
programme is the Reich & auto highway 
project, which invohes tlie construction of 
some 4,350 miles of motor roads at an 
estimated expense of 4,000,000,000 marks 
This work will absorb, it is reported, «omc 
70,000 workers, and the project as such is 
one of Hitler’s pet hobbies This network 
of special highspeed motor roads is to 
supplement the railroad lines, and is hailed as 
a revolution of the German transportation 
system Herr Hitler has put through an 
extensive programme of public works for the 
relief of unemployment Under the new Low 
for the Reduction of Unemployment, the 
State agreed to issue 1,000,000,000 marks of 
treasury notes to finance public aorks The 
notes are to be redeemed, one fifth each year 
from 1934 to 1938 Besides these public 
works, others, like suburban gardening, 
agrarian settlement, river regulation schemes 
and ^e like, are being utilized to provide 
jobs for the jobless 


Faesi Settleiifn-t Schemes 
With the decline of industrial activity 
and the heavy cost of maintaining the uo • 
employed, the Nazi Government has been 
giving special attention to agriculture not only 
as a means of feeding the nation in case of 
war, but as a possible source of livelihood for 


the -urplus of industrial workers The 
present programme calls for a reduction of 
farm debts by 50 per cent In order to 
reinforce the position of large land-owners 
interest rates hav e also been greatly reduced 
This la not all The government is also 
putting through extensive schemes of new 
farm settlement®, particularly in the North 
and 111 the East, where it is desired to 
strengUien and increase the German population 
in border regions The Nazi officials have 
asked for 1,500,000,000 marks m order 
to work out their agricultural programme 
And new agriculture is one of the specially 
favoured departments m the Nazi Government 
In carrying out Its policy for decreasing 
the supply of labour, the Government ha! 
enforced a number of unique measures, 
pnmanlj designed to give relief to the loblcss 
and to further lU educational, socLal and other 
cultural ends, and which, at the same time 
have the eflect of withdrawing part of the 
workers from biumess and industn Amone- 
these expedients is the volmitiiy labouf 
service, which requires every young German 
to devote a certain period of his life to the 
service of the rural community Some 1260009 
youths between the noes of 18 and on* 

Motinusl], enlisted m Ins Toinntaty ^sem ” 

Another device for curtailing the suDnlT , 

.S^he 

purpose of bringing young wotkem from 
industrial areas to ngnnnltnrol d.stnots, whTre 
ttey are employed as farm hands For the 
fiscal year 1S34 35, it is planned to met, r 
160,000 male and female workers on fam.° 
but only persons between the ages of Is 5 

->6 will be allowed to onrolTr sneiL"".^ 

In all these enterprises, the Nazi 080^1?!,* 
nimmg at bnnging about a better i 1 

between indnstp mid ngncnitnre by ke™?“ 
down overdevelopment of industry and t ® 
every possible help for the 2,“ “ ® 
agneniture oirpansion of 


L-lBOnP AND biusTBv 

Tbe revival of the employment . . 

IS, however, not as uniform “l ®““bon 
tbeSprmg and Summer months 
Md tte slowing down 1. the natnml ‘ 
to the eather hyely tempo Tl, ''“ehon 
recessional movement is pmHj, “ Present 
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than of the Hindu general The perpetual dread 
lest his eons might emulate his own example 
haunted him It is well known that after death 
of Aurangzib the Mogul Empire rapidly broke 
into piece®, and we find that the Hindus rapidly 
gained the upper hand in the administration 
of the country, either, as independent chief® or as 
military oomroanders under Bluhammadan Pnnee® 
As an example of Hindu toleration I may 
allude to the history of the Parsis, who are the 
descendants of the ancient Persians who emigrated 
to India on the conquest of their country by the 
Arabs m the 8th century They first huided 
at Sanjan on the coast of Gujrat, where the 
Hindu rulers received them hospitably 

Another amongst the numerous instances of 
Hindu chivalry is given below 

Aurangiib s son, Muhammad Akbar rebelled 
against his father and attempted to seize the 
C^wn with the help of the Pajputs The 
attempt signally failed but the Rajput leader 
Durgadns mo=t chivalrously escorted the unhapp> 
prince through every danger to the Court of the 
Marhatta King Shambhuji Aurangzib was 
anxious for the restoration of his grandson and 
erand»daughter and came to terms with Durgadas 
I quote below the graphic account of their 
restoration 

Akbar 8 infant <on Qulaad Akhtar and daughter 
Saftvat un nissa bad been left in Marwar with bis 
Pauor allies as the ehddron were too leader to 
bear the hardships of his flight from the country 
in ICSl Durgadas placed them in ebajjw of 
Oirdbar Josbi in an obscure phee dmciiit of 
accos. They were brought up (1031-001 wtjh 
every care not only tot their health and moral® 
but also for their education in the IsUimc 
rclipon — J N Sarfcar Anratifftti \ pp fC 
Coming nearer home, we notice n coropktc 
absence of comniunnlism m Bengal The 
independent Pathan Sultnns of Bengal were the 
great patrons of the Bengali Inngunge, and 
vidynpati sang the glories of one of them in hi® 
immortni ver"e In Bengal the zemindars were 
more or leas like the feudal lords of the middle 
ages in Turope The iara i/tunr/a^ or the tteelre 
eemi independent barons were left severely alone 
on the p ivmcnt of n fixed revenue to the 
Imperial coffer and even this was wilhben when 
the Mogul or the Pnthm rule was rclosefi at the 
headquarters There was no interference m the 
administration of their internal affair® 

Most of the legal di«putes were scllleil bj 
the owanls of arbitrators cho®en with the consent 
of the parties Petty ca®es were submittwl to 
the ntinehavfia or village arbitrators who«c 
dcci*ion3 were final rr i i 

Most of tho«e lara hhunyas were Ilmdu® and 
the reason for tins preference can ^ ^thcred 
from the foUowing extract® from T/if Ufe of 
Itobnt Lord Ed 183G \ol 1 by Major- 
General Sir John Malcolm 

n«t while they [the ^lubaramadan , roterel 

sneSSrd il theVwor which lhe®e fn.ndo! 


potentates had held the managemeot of the 
finance and revenue and all those minuter 
arrangements of mternal policy on which the good 
order of the machine of gorerninent must ever 
depend remained very nearly in the same hands 
m which the Mahommedans had found them 
A Hindu under the denomination of minister or 
as \aib {or deputy) continued at the head of the 
exchequer j and in this office he was connected 
with rae nchest bankers and monied Ilindas of 
the country 

A very quick and intelligent Jlahornmedan 
pnnee, on being asked why he gave so decided a 
preference to llindu managers and reuters over 
those of h» own religion replied that a Ifshomdan 
was like a sieve— much of what was poured in 
went throngh while a Hindu was like a sponge 
which retained all but on pnssure gave back as 
required what it had absorb^' 

‘But there were other reasons which prompted 
^lahommcdan princes to employ and encourage 
Iliiidiis both at thetr court and (n their armies 
They formed a counterbalance to the ambition and 
turbulence of their reJatires and of the chiefs and 
followers of their own race This feeling operated 
from the emperors on the throne of I>elhi when 
in the very picntitude of their power down to the 
lowest chief and it is from its action combined 
with that inffncnce which the wealth and qualitim 
of the Hindus obtained (bat wc are in a great 
measure to account for the easy cslablisbmeut and 
lone continuance of the Mabommedan power in 
fndia. The new dominion was attended with 
little of change except to the Hindu Bovercigii 
and his fa\ouritee T/r letstr fq/as (or yriucra) 
gate fftir alUmnnrr and fn>i irilute to a Ifi/on 
• icrfoM ti •tend of a Ilinriti viprrior irhIetJnr 
rotxIiOon onrf ! tn! poice; tonUiuioi uenrfy the 

Hindu ministers and officers served prohahlr 
to greater profit the idle an 1 dissipated Afoghul 
than they could have done a master of their ovii 
tnbe and a% then wo* enmjtete rehjioun toleration 
and their ancient and reiercd usages were «eldom 
or never outraged they were too divided a people 
upon other subjects to unite in any effort to expel 
conquerors who. under t?ic influence of ranou® 
motives left to them almost all except the name 
of power (Italics are mine) 

During his Viceroyalty Miir®hid Kuli Khan 
emplojvd as nis rcroniie officers an 1 eounetUotv 
tru«ty Hindus and was entirely guided by their 
advjco, irominent among these were Darpa 
naraynn Bh^ali Roy, Ki®hore Roy nnl Je want 
Roy* and Itaghunan Ian Fven high military 

S were thrown open to the Hindu® Lahory 
and Dulip Singh, though Hindu®, were 
employed as commandants against recalcitrant 
defying Hindus Among zemindars, Ratnjnnn 
ana hii right hand man Daynninij ns nl*o 
linghuram held at times imnortant military po«t®. 
During the Anwnbsliip of \li Venly the 
Hindu Nnndalal held the highc’t military 
command in the earlier portion of his reign 

• Jwwant Roy, who had been one of the ministry 
of Murahid Kuli Khan was a wise mler and an 
eminent financier He did evervthii g (n hi® jwwrr 
to foster trade (Bradley P n le) 
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Raja JanaLiram was hi» most trusty councillor 
his sons Knji Durlabhram and Raja Ramnarayan 
were equally the holders of the highest posts 
Chinmoy Roy, Virudatta, Kirtichand, Aranta 
Roy Chmtamoni Das and Gokiil Chmd were 
the leading dignitaries in the resenue departments 
and later on Raja Rajballabh of Dacca from very 
humble beginning rose to be Nnib-Subadar 
Rajarain was in a manner his plenipotentiary in 
negotiations Dewan Manikchand and Dmedram 
occupied positions of importance Not only were 
the Hindus held in high esteem m fiscal afiairs 
but often were entrusted with military commands 
Durlabhram Manikchand later on Kfobunlal* 
and Syamsundar showed bravery on the battle 
field 

In fact the real trouble of Nawab AU Verdy 
Khan was owing to the defection and perf<l\ of 
the Moslem lieutenants thej had not the least 
scruple m throwing off their allegiance to Ali 
Verdy and making common cau«e witli the 
Marhattas Indeed not n trace of religious 
bigotry or communalism la discernible throughout. 
Self interest alone is the guiding motive 

It will thus be seen that during the Moslem 
period from the 13th century uptd the battle of 
Plaisey the Hiudus of Bengal ha I never occasion 
to feel that they were under an alien rule The 
highoqt offices — civil and mihtary — were thrown 
open to them It is again a remarkable fact that 
with the exception of the Raja of Birbbum all 
the big temmdars were Hindus Kali Pni«anna 
Banerji the author of J^atiabi Atnat m Bengali, 
asserts that only one^ixteinlh share of the 
•^einindanes fell lo the lot 0 / the \loslems 

A casual reader of the history of India J» apt 
to run awa} vfitb the idea that it wa« Akbar 
alone who adopted a polic} of religious toleration 
and sought the co-operation of the Hirdas m the 
administration It has been pointed out that 
from the time of Ala ud din Khilji no Hindu 
ever laboured under any civil disabilities 

It will also be abundantly clear that tbeie 
was no such thiog as Moslem solidarity The 
Modem ruler enters into an alliance offensive 
and defensive with the Hindu chief against bi« 
own CO religionist and the Hindu ruler in turn 
al«o does the «ame. The Jloslem as J/oskm i« 
never found to show a jot of communalism 

The Hindus had suSered from foreign mva 
sions from the earliest times, but it o*ten 
happened that the foreign conquerors were 
absorbed completely into the Hindu socie^ as 
the Scythian" IN ith Muhammadan conquerors 
however such absorption was not possible 

The Mushm cinlisation was distinct and 


* NVhea Meer Jaffer agreed to aeparate himself 
with a large body of troops from the Nabobs 
army (Maloolms Cltre VoL I p 2>1) it was the 
Dcngali Hindu Mohan Lat and the BengsU Mnssnl 
man Mir Madan who did not desert tbs Vabob 
showed prowess on the battle field but could not 
of course retneve the fortune of the day, 


individualistic and did not suffer absorption into 
the Hindu civilisation The Muslim kings considered 
Aeir wars as holy destroyed templM converted 
the Hindus and oppressed them But gradually 
betneen the two great communities the spirit of 
toleration sprang up The Muslim kings employed 
Hindu ministers look the help of Hmdu chiefs 
married Hindu wives and patronised Hindu 
literature (especially the vernaculars' The Hindu 
Lings of Viiaynagar employed Muslim soldiers 
gave them land built mosques for them and 
respected their faith The Muslim Sultans also 
employed Hindu soldiers The intercourse between 
the Hindus and Muslims in camp brought about 
a mixture in their language resulting in the 
ongia of the Urdu language The Alusfim king 
/amu! Abedm of Kashmir appointed Ilindns to 
state ofhecs and followed a policy of toleration 
Similarly Hussain Shah of Bengal was liberal 
Vernaculars were also patronised Bengsti owes 
no small debt to Hussain Shah and Xasrat Shah 
for Its free development unfettered by Sanskrit 
T^c Bengali Rama lana of Krutivasa and 
Valai/arala of Kasidasa are the household 
literature of the Bengalis The poets Vidyapvti 
and Cbandidasa saog their exquisite lyrics 

Reformers of catholic ideas preached the 
essence of religions and rose superior to the dead 
forms of religion and bard caste rules and pre- 
ached the equaljtv and dignity of man as man 
Ramonanda a follower of Himanuja was a high 
caste Brahman and preached m Hindi the cult 
of Ram (and ^ita) to all castes even Chamars or 
leather workers The most important of hia 
disciples were Raidas and Kabir Tho latter was 
a weaver hy caste He taught that the Ood of 
the Hindus and Muslims is the Bame« there no 
distinction between ram and Rahim ,ib facb 
all religions were equal In Maharashtra 
Namadeva preached in liiarathi that the God of 
the Hindus and Allah of the Muslims is the 
same One God Both he and the Brahman saint 
Eknatha mixed freely with the untouchables and 
taught dignity of man as a man The Bauls of 
Beng"I were preaching that man 13 man and is 
above all caste or religion Chaitanya fiooded 
Nadiva and Bengal with his Bhakti Cult taught 
equality and even had Muslim, disciples Valla 
bbacharyya establisned a Vaishnava Cult in 
Northern India Nanafc taught that truth is equally 
to tw found in Islam and Hinduism levelled 
caste distinctions and preached universal toleration 
He had many Muslims as his disciples — K P 
hlitra Ind\an History for Vafnei/iotion pp lJ2 25 


The fact is the Hindu Moslem disunion 13 of 
recent manufacture or creation T^ree decades 
ago it was scarcely known In my days of boy 
hood during the Durga Pujah festivi, 
my father grandfather and great-grandfather used 
to invite the Kazts of Gadajpur (near our native 
Tillage) to attend the Jatras and they invariably 
responded to the invitation Such was the case 
everywhere m Bengal Perfectly amicable and 
cordial relation existed between the two great 
communities. ” 


.Yiuco 1.UU3 mo amicable rein 
tiona between the two communities m iqfw 
bis 27ie Bomauee of an Eastern Capital 
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‘ tvcn the Hindus pay homaRe at the shitge 
of Sheik Muhammad Yasuf If the not is m f^r 
for his crop he hrmps a handful of nee. If hii, 
child 13 lU or his cattle a prey to disease he aiiyg 
some small propitiatory offering on the tomb if 
the harvest has been plenteous he gives a buntjie 
of nee straight from the field as a thank oSerujg 
In joy or in sorrow the tomb of the Saint plays jts 
apTOinted part in the inner life of the people. 

“A short distance away across the fields there 
lies the tomb of Pacla Saheb (Mad man), so miieh 
venerated by both Hindus and Mahomed^ns 
that parents offer at it the coti or queue of their 
children when dangerously ill 
Cf also 

Religious quarrels between Hindus and Maho 
medans are of rare occurence The^e two clas^ 
live in perfect peace and concord and majonty ©f 
the individuals belonging to them have even oitr 
Coroe their prejudices so far as to smoVe from the 
same Hookah —Taylor 'Ihi)ogrip)v nt Dat-ea 
iR 

The conlrast between Europe and Indn in f© 
far as it relates to religious toleration is tlluoiinn 

tJDC 

The history of Europe till hteh ta cmphaii 
cally the history of religious persecution of th© 
most revolting type Not only the cnMsdci-^ 
spurred on by the fiery anathemas and pbtllipi<;« 
of Peter the Hermit and the lik<>, went through 
harrowing privations m their attempts to rc«ciie 
the holy sepulchre from the Mnfidels , but cruel 
long standing wars originating m religious dogmas 
deoimated aod disfigured Europe for centunee 
Let me contrast the European crowned ben<]e 
with their contemporaries m India 

Tt was therefore, with reason that Charles V 
the close cf his career could boast that be lutd 
alwavs preferred his creed to his country aod th\t 
the first object of his ambition had been to maifi 
tain the joterests of Cinstianitv The read with 
which he struggled for the faith also ^pears i© 
ins esertiODB against heresy in the Low Countries 
According to contemporary and competent authori 
ties from fifty thousand to a hundred thousid 
persons were put to death in the NetberUnqg 
during his reign on account of their rel gioqs 
opinions But we know that between J5'’0 aqj 

ifeo bo published a senes of laws to the etfret th%t 
tbo«c who were connoted of heresy should be 
beaded or burned alive or buried alive — Biicklq 
Hislortf of Ctnltxalton 

The Dutch wished to adopt, and in n any ids 
tances did adopt the reformod doctrine therefore 
rhilip (1555 1593) waged agatn*t them a cruel wa, 
which Jflstecf thirty years and which he coijUrd^ 
till his death, because bo was resolved to citirpajc 
the new crcM He ordered that every heretic wljo 
refused to recant should be burned Of the nni^ 
ber of those who actually suffered in the Low Coat| 
tnes, wo have no preewe information , but Alva 
triumphantly boasted that in the five or six ycshi 


of hts administration ho had put to death in cold 
blood more than eighteen thousand.’ —Ibid 
In comparison with this dismal episode India 
stands out in bright and hold relief Into the 
^talibar coa«t Mohammedan inroails could mot 
penetrate In this region the Hindu kings en 
joved nbsoluto immunity— but their spirit of 
tolerat on nwakens our admiration The Syrian 
Christians obtained a footing in Cochin and 
Travancore as early as the let or 2nd century 
They were welcomed and offered hospitality and 
allowed to profess their religious practices without 
let or hindrance, with the result that to-day we 
find that fullj one-third of the population of 
Trivancore profess the Cbristan faith WTien the 
Par«ia, persecuted jn the land of their birth, sailed 
to the Bombay coast, the Hindu Raja offered 
them «afe asylum as shown above 

It has been seen that the Hindus during the 
ifosfem Period from the 14th century onwanf« 
never laboured under civil di«abilifies on account 
of Iheir religion and that a spirit of catholicitv 
and toleration pervaded the policy of the rulers 
whereas within recent times m England not only 
Catholics but even dissenting Protestants were 
subjected to vexMioas evclusions Any student 
of the constitutional history of Englamf is aware 
of this 


The Test ■Vet (under Cbarls Hi was intended 
to exclude all Catholics from olfice by a test «aicb 
could sol be evaded and which would conseaueotly 
compel aU ofbce-bolders who were Catholics in 
secret to declare themselves. 

ilere Btnkmg m the popular judgment and 
eqnaJly essential to future progress were the steje 
taien towards relioous toleration . 

“Ihc Test Act was at last repealed in IS’S. In 
the next joar the even more important Catholic 
Emancipation Act was passed 

The act of emancipation admitted Catholira to 
both houses of parliament and to all public officM 
local and national except every few Oomparatively 
little yet remained to oe done in this direction 1 ut 
Jens were not admitted to rnrliament until I8oS 
nor nonconformists on equal terms to the umver 
wiles untiU Ibil — Lstract form the Oonxhluhonai 
lhafortf *>f FiglonH bp Grorgf Bfitoji idaiftf 
1 d 103.1 


Tho French philo®opher very rightly observes 
Such reigning ovir the grcat4?st cmj ire that ha« 
ever bcOT, were those two admiral sovereign* \ntP- 
mnns Pms and ilarcus Aurelius History presents 
bit ono other evamplc of this heredity of wisucmi 
on the throne jn the iwrsons of the three grMt 
M<^1 Emperors Baber Iliimaioun and Atbar the 
last of whom ofTers such sinking points of reacm 
blancc to Jlarcus AunJiiis IfarcM-t iurtlnif 
[ITisatticJe i* sub«tantiallT achaptorofthe forth 
coming second volume of the AnihorsA*/e nnd 
Ihptnmrfx] 



ISLAM ITS REAL SIGNITICANCE 
111 M’AIIEI) iroSAIA 


W HAl i» Islam ■* It is the rcliRion 
of resignation to the will of God 
It came to the world to do awa\ 
v\^th discord. Its chief aim is to 
establish peace on the earth and brotherhood 
of man It i-, therefore called the religion 
of peace Islam IiteralK means "peace’, as 
well as "resignation” Edwin Arnold in the 
preface to hi& poem called “The Pearls of 
Falth^ the ainetY-mne nara.es of Ulah’ sa^< 

' The soul of IsUm H the deciaration of unitj' 
of God , ita heart is the incol atioo of aa ahaolute 
resigioa ion to Hia rrill Not marc aoblime la 
religions history appears the figure of I’aol the 
teot-makcr proclaiming the unknorrn Uod at 
Athens than that of the camel-drtrcr Muhsiuraad 
abohshtng all the idols of the \rabiaa 
fantheoR eacept their chief— God the 
most high— aad under that ancient and well 
receired appellation eitabluhing ooeness of the 
ongin, goremment and the life of the anieerse 
Thereby that marvellous and gifted teacher treated 
a vast empire of new belief and new cinluation 
aad prepared a ststh part of the homaoicy for the 
derelopmeot and reconciUstiotis which later limes 
will bring " 

It may be pointed out that Islam should 
not be confounded with the Muhammdantsm 
of the present day, which is but an ossiBed 
and degenerated form of Islam 

The real sigmflcance of “Islam” is 
“submission”, “making peace” “entering into 
peace with others” 

This significance invohes twofold idea 
(i) making peace with God md fu) making 
peace with man So far as the first proposition 
IS concerned, it implies that there should be 
no discord between man and his hlaker, no 
conflict between his will and that of Qo<l 
that ts to say, acting in perfect concordance 
with the will of God This can be attained, 
according to the Texts and Tradition^ by 
self-control and self-disciphne* , by subordioat 
mg one’s desires *1 and living m contentment 
amidst trials and tribulations The lelf- 
disciplme requires that one should refram 


• 5hA. tbr/n nafs 

T ‘The love of the world is the root of all 
evils — Saving of the Prophet 


from complaining against idiersity when it 
befalls him md bear it with entire resignatiou 
to the supreme will of God. A lip-deep 
profession of resignation is not sufficient. The 
ideal of “resignation” must be realized and 
trin«litcd into action This realization, 
according to the teaching of the Quran, must 
be so Mild and perfect ns to enable a Muslim 
to sai without anj reservation that 

Jtv ijra^crs and nii, sienfices and mt life and 
my d^th are solely for God — b 16? 

The second proposition implies that man 
must live m harmony and fellowship with 
others by making up difference* if there be 
any, and show uu good will by doing good to 
them This includes the duty of 'service to 
man’ 

This twofold idea is expressed lu the 
Qurao thus 


Yea, vrhoevef tubmtis hximdf mtxrtly h JJJah 
and he it the doer of good (to otheta) he has hu 
reward from hit Lord aad there it no fear for 
him DOT shall he be gneved — *> P 
The import of the above test is clear 
When a man lives m harmony with God and 
coau by subordiuatiog his “self” {na/s*=ego), 
be «*annot but liae in peace And when 
mankind, or for a matter of that the major 
portion of them, try to live in peace, such a 
course of conduct leads to the establishment 
of universal peace on the earth 

It has, therefore, been aptly said that Islam 
13 the religion of peace and th it it has come 
to establish peace ou the earth. Before its 
advent, history tells us that the vanous tribes 
in Arabia and the races m her neighbouring 
countries had been at constant wars and strifes 
and committed barbarities and excesses with 
out much regard to human life and propertv 
Islam put an end to the barbarous acts of 
thejamng tribes and races by establiehuijr 
peace and harmony, and proclaiming equahtr 
freedom and fraternity This democrat^' 
doefnae, followed by the proclamations * of 

• Eeference may be m^e to the — — 

diarters granted by the Prophet daring h«°rain^^ 
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the Prophpt, led to the establishment of petce 
Further, wherever the Ishmic religion his 
been carried, brotherhood of Isl im has been 
estnblished Hence it is not ciiphemism or 
exi^entiou to saj tint Islam is the religion 
of peace leading to the establishment of 
eijuaht^ and fraternity 

The Quran further siys that “Islam is the 
religion acceptable to God ' The passage may 
be interpreted in two ways Apparently it 
means Islam is the ouhj religion acceptable to 
God But, it has a deeper significatiec which 
implies that the reU’jion of 'peacf^ and ‘reftsna 
twn’ IS the only religion acceptable to God The 
\ erse quoted jn translation above (2 12) clearly 
points out the inner meaning of Islam No 
other religion which does not aim at establish 
ing peace on the earth, or docs not inculcate 
“entire resignation to God”, and “ocrvice to 
man”, is acceptable to God This is (he 
necessary corollary of the doctrine propounded 
in the above text This corollary is thus 
stated 

And wboqrer desires a religion other than 
Islam, It shall not ho accented tnm him and 
hereafter ho shall be one of the losers — 3 8l 
The atand point of the Quran is that 
religion la not a i eUpion properly so called 
if It IS not founded on entire resignation to 
God and service (o man Consequently, Islam 
which IS the religion of peace and resignation, 
IS said to be acceptable to God 

It should be noted that Salatn * is the 
ordinary mode of greeting among the Muslims 
It means "peace be on you” (as~salar>i 
alailttm) According to the (luramc view 
this mode of greeting wiiT 6c in tfic Acaven 
also The Quran says 

(ll ‘And their greeting in it (\l>ode of Wm) 
shall bo peace — 30 10 

(2) They shall not bear therein ram or sinial 
discoureo except tbo word peace peace — 
50 2j and 20 

Paradise is another name for the “ ibode 
of Peace’— 10 25 Ihus the goal of Islam 
IS the attainment of peace both in this world 
and the next 

It should bo borne in mind that when n 
man attains peace of mind, there is n cessation 

llde TTiforu of Sovcrttmly in Islam p 111 112 (b> 
tbo author) where the chartera are quotrf 

• The root meaning of Sifnm ana (dam w the 
tame, yir , ‘pwee 


of his ungovernable desires and passions After 
conquering las “self”, he lives in the tranquihty 
of hi3 soul This state is called the “soiil at 
rest" (nafs {•f/u/nmnna) This is one of the 
mental states m which the tranquillity of mind 
IS attained 


Isuwi — N ot v. MiurvNT 1 1 lk ion 
There have been much misrepresentations 
regarding the attitude of Islam They hi^e 
given nse to aarious misconceptions One ©f 
the misconceptions is to the effect that Islam 
IS a militant religion FfTorts hate been m^de 
to paint it in an unf ivoiinble colour by those 
who, having been unable to chccL its progress, 
adopted the tactics of minimi/ing its im 
{lortancc, and extolled the virtues of their 
respective religion If is, therefore, deeoied 
necessary that the teachings of the Qutan 
rcl iting to the subject should be placed before 
the reader 

I quote here a few v erscs siiowing Uie 
peaceful nature and the real spirit of Islam 
Re Bt otherhood of hlam, the Quj^n 
says 

tl) The beliurcrs are but brethren —40 10 
(2) Vnd remember the bountj of God Ctjn 
ferred on }x>u Whereas you were enemies fte 
inspired love in vour hearts and it dawned upon 
you that }0(i are brother ’ 

(J) No man is a true belieier unices he 
de»jrea for his brother that which he desire* for 
biroscU —Sajtnj of the Prvphet 

Re Mtitudc of twn xtohnee 

ttf) Turn nnay the word or deed nhich is 
evd with what » better and behold ! the m^a 
between whom and thjseJf there was enmity 
liceoinc aa it were thy warmest friend but nohe 
ehall attain to this (perfection) except they who 
arc laticiU nor shall anyone attain thereto 
except he who 18 endowed with a great sweetnojs 
of temper —4 1 34 35 

(h) ' Invite men unto the way of thy Lord by 
wisdom and mild cxhorCatioi and ho) 1 dMpuhi 
tion with them in the most condescending manner 
for thy Lord knows him who strays from His 
path and He who are rightly directed —10 12 j 
( c) Speak unto my sonants (Muslims) that they 
spmk mildly (unto the un believers lest jnu 
exasperate them) for ‘'afan eoweth discord amon^ 
them and Satan is a declared enemy unto man’-. 

17 53 , . 

( {) Dispute not a/jainst those who have 

received the scripture but in the mildest manner , 
except against such of them as behave injuriously 
and say wo believe in that which has 
revealed to us and revealed to you and our God 
and your God is one and (o Him do ir^ 
robmit ’ —29 46. 
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1 ) 


As to the non Scnptiinl people, < r,who 
nre not Jews nnd Chnalnno, the Qtinn sijs 
(t) Tlcnle not llia«c (the ulol^l which thin 
inrokc bmidfs God Imt they mtlinoinly renfe 
God wilhoot Lnowledpc Thu< nc liMC nrepawtl 
for everv nMion tor their wotVs hcreaitcr thej 
thall retarn unto God and lie *hall declare unto 
them what they ha« done ItW 
(h Deal with them a* re deal with the People 
of the Book — Vj/m? of ihf I^npket 

■'(Ilf/ Baladhun \ *>6 ) 

Re TJrnlniff jli'-th/ inih nihrr rare-t 


(0 -God docs not forbid you rtspectinj; those 
who hare not made war against you on account 
of your rclijnon and who hate n« driren you 
out from your homes that v n */w tlem tin /»»#«> 
and deni tnlh tlrm jutHj ‘^urelv Ood loves the 
doers of justice. 

‘ (lod only forbids jou rcspcclinR those who male 
war upon >oii on account of jour relieion and 
drove yon out from your homes and liacLed uj 
others in your cspulsion that you make fnends 
with them’ — Wl 8 9 

(•0 'The blood of non Muslim m like 

the blood of the Muahra — Soywiy of Ih rat U» 
Rc ^o /'or<»//e ChHiffmit 

(i) There IS no compulsion in religion Nertlv 
the right and wrong arc (now) distmguiabal le 
(( e Islam olTera only an explanation of the 
dilTercncc between right and wrong)— 2 
(if) If thy Lord baa pleased renly all who 
arc in the earth would haic belceved in general 
^\lll you therefore forcibly compel! men to lie 
belierers * No soul can believe but by the 
jwTimasMm of God sod Me shall show wrath to 
those who will notunderstaiid —10 
(ill) Moreover whether We cause thee (the 
Prophet) to see any part of that (punishment) 
with which we have threatened there or whether 
M e cause thee to die (before it is indicted on 
them), verily unla lle« fic7<M7S pwAmo ow/y fat 
itnio I s —13 40 

(is) \nd if yon (people) reject (the truth) 
nations before von did reject it and nothing is 
incumbent on the Apostle but a plain deltvenni, 
(of the message) ’—29 IS. 

(e) Invite them to this (to Islam) and be 
ateadbut in the right path, as thou hast been 
commanded and follow not their vain desires 
and say I beliere lO the scriptures which God 
bath sent down , and I am commanded to 
eitablish jusUee amony vou God u our Lord and 
your Loro , unto us will our works be imputed 
and unto you your works , lei there be »w 
icrangliny oelireen you and us , for Ood will 
assemble us (at the last day) and unto Him shall 
we vetovn — 12 15 

(rt) Say O unbelievers I will not worship that 
ubich ye worship nor will ye worehip that which 
1 worship Neither do I worship that wlucb ye 
worship , neither do ye worship that which I 
worship Nehare your own religion and I my 
rebgioa (« e our recompense n we shall bear 
the consequences of our acts performed In the 
name of religion) — 1 6. 

Many passages similar to those cited above, 
may be quoted They clearly show the peace- 


ful attitude and the real spirit of Islam On 
the face of tlie array of the Quranic Texts and 
Traditions, it will bt a sheer perversion of 
truth to sav that T«Iani is a militant religion 


fmvnot Rt ij< tot- Wvt t VI t 

It may be asked, what about the le/md ' 
I may bnefly Rtafo here the purports of the 
texts relating to Ichad 

I'cmudsion for Jehad is gnnfed ori?\ under 
the following circumstances , 1 1 

(U Mhcn Muslims are unjiisRy persecuted 
or arc turned out of fheir homes tnjurtotnhj 
for tlicir belief and mode of worship — {22 40) 

(2) M lica any people oppress "the poor — 
men women and cliildrcn” of a town nnd (he 
inhabitants cry for liclp — (4 77) 

(3) M hen rebels attack, or conspire to 
expel the Muslims for their country— (8 30, 
and 0 n) 

(4) When any nation attacks firal the 
Miishm territory nnd violate the sanctitv of 
tbcir home and hearth 

(5) M'hcn any people interfere with the 
duo observance of their religious rites and 
worship. 

Ill© (iunn assigns the following reasons 
for hhad 

(1) If vinlenee u not repelled ‘verily monostenes 
and eburehes and aynagogm* (oratories) and 
mosques wLcrein the name of Ood is frequently 
commemorated would be utterly dcmolisncd — 
(•’2 41) 

(2) If wieked people are not kept under 

control the earth would have bron utterly 
comipicd —2 251 

(3) If you be afnud of fighting or be 
nepligent in defending yourselves your possession 
will be taken swav and the sanctity of your 
home and hearth will be violated 


fn the Sahih Rukhan we find the follow- 
ing tradition recorded 

Once Abdur Kahmat) bin Auf with a number 
of Muslims came to the Prophet and said O 
Prophet of God when we used to worship the 
idols we were respected and honoured among onr 
people but alter our scceptanee of Islam we have 
become powerless and lowered in the estimation of 
our tribnmcn Will you not therefore permit ns 
to defend ourselves with sword and fight the 
Qoraish f The Prophet replied I have b«n 
sent to shon mercy and forgiveness I cannot 
therefore, permit yon to take up sword and fight ’ 
To avoid violence and bloodshed the Prophet 
issued proclamations and granted charters two 
of which are still extant They throw a flood of 
light on tbs aubject of religious warfare, as well aa 
on the recognition of the civil rights and religious 
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Ircdoni o{ the non Muslim mccs I finotc here the 
relei ant portions only 

First Charier This Charter Riren hr 

Muhammad the Prophet to the bcUoTen and 
all tndinliiah of tchakter origin all these 

shall constitute one nation The state of peace 

and war shall be common to all Muslims , no one 
amongst them shall have the right of conclndinR 
peace with or declaring war against the enemiw 
of hia CO reliogionisU The Jews who attach 
themselves to our Commonwealth shall be pr^cted 
from all insults and vexations they sfiaU hate 
ewal right The Jews of varions branchcfl and 
all othew domiciled m Medina shall form with the 
Muslims one eomponte nation They shall prartwe 
Ihnr religion as freelj as O e Miali^ , the etienk 
(i, e the protected) and allies of Uie Jews smH 
eD]oy the same eejniritj and freedom Ihe 
clients and allies of the Muslims and the Jews 
shall be as respected ns the patrons 
This Charter confers freedom, equaUtj 
nnd religious libcrtj on Muslims and non 
Muslims nhke As the Prophet was conscious 
that the Commonwealth he founded, contained 
and would contain peoples belonging to 
different nationalities, he distinctly stipnhtw 
in the charter that they all together wotjld 
form one composite nation This is an todex 
to the ideal of nationhood in Isnm Hence 

the Muslim nation 13 not an cxclusu e aatioo 
of one race or tribe, but a congeries of diverse 
nationalities There is no eiclusmsm in Islam, 
not does it recognize Geographical limits 

The second Charter granted to the 
Christians belonging to different nationalities 
tangs out more olerrly the btsio pnoomles on 
which the Wamio Commonwerlth wns toundod 
Tt runs thus 

•To the Christians of Vajran 

•r'Sun1=?i“t£ 

Skf nd- t. XS'K 

With their failhOTtheiT ob^ersanees 

?&br,rrrd"C- « 

pnest “{f P -„jit and small as heretofore 
enjoy E„yi dcslr ved they shall 

no image or ern onprwsed they shall 

not opi^9 ^ of Ijlood Tcntreance as in 

not practme me shall bo levied 

SnPtheiS^ nor shall they Iw n*iHired to furnu»h 
provisions for the troop-* j ,-.t . i 

The importance of the second Charter lies 
in tlic fact that the Proph^tjmntc d not only 

— rTT.^A nu^cd in extem»o the two Chartere in 
77 < TIeory of Sorereignlr/ 1 1 1 Igm 
"y '{n il? Both the aartem arc to‘ - 

S’e*»S...roi 


found... 
341 'U‘1 and 


the full security of life, property, and peroooal 
freedom, but declared religious neutrality. 
Such Charters were also granted by the 
successors of the Prophet But I refrain 
from quoting them to avoid repetitions 

I shall quote here one proclamation relat 
ing to the rules of religious warfare The 
language in which it is couched is rather 
terse, but very clear and illuminating This 
proclamation was issued b; the first Cahp 
(Abu Baler) just after the death of the Prophet 
when he despatched an expedition under the 
command of Osama. Ho addressed the troops 
and charged the Commander thus 

See that then avoidest treaehery Depart not 
imywLic from the path of rectitude. Thou 
HhaU mulilale none neither shall thou killed any 
ehtld or aged wan nor an j vnman Injure not 
the date palm neither burn it with fire and cut 
not down any tree wherein there is food for roan 
or beast (i e , their cultivation) Slay not the 
flocks or herds or camels saving iornoedM 
snstenance. \e may eat of the meat which the 
men of the land shall bring iin^ you m tb«r 
vessels making mention thereon the name of the 
Loid And the monks with shaven heads if they 
submit, leave them nnmolested Now roinh 
fotwara in the name of tho I/ord and may He 
protect you from sword and pestilence 


The Quran nl«o sajs 

And fight in the way (lot the «hpo»l 
of Ood oyowsf ihoH ifho fight 
transgress not by atlaelwg 
loveth not the transgressors —2 IW 

Such arc the injunctions of Telani rcgirding 
Islamic leliad , 

Now It maj be asked how the ocU ol 
depredation, pillage and plunder of t e 
invaders and the conquerors belonging to toe 
Islamic faith, arc to bo reconciled with the 
teachings of the Quran and preachings o 
the Prophet ? In order to solve this enigma 
we have to look to the Ethnology 
ascertain who were those invaders and 
conquerors History tells us that ej 
Monwed to the nomadic and sanguinary race 
Known as Moors, Berbers, Tartars, Mon^H 
Kurds, Turks Afghans Ac., who can hardly 
boast of high culture and civilization m the 
Medieval Age They lived in sandy de«erW 
of north Africa, the wilds of Central Asia and 

the fatnesses of the mountainous regions oi 
Afghanistan They burst 

ethnic cells, invaded tomtones and cstablisnea 
Kingdoms some of which became the centre 
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of cnltiirc and clvlirzition such ns Bagdad, 
Cairo, Cordova (in Spun) and DelhL 

In the bogliitiinp of the twclfUi century there 
were irroplions of Tartars and Mongol hordes. 

TljCse hordes led by llnlsku, Chengiz 
Khah and their hciitcnnnts sschcd B»gdtd an<l 
dpstrorod the eplccdid civiliz-itioii of Islam. * 
After the conversion of their descendants, they 
TflUined their fiofco tcmpaniment find the 
savage instinct of the semi bsrhinitis races. 
Their and conquests itere not Jehad, 

but the wars of nj^cssion and aggrandisement. 
Tiics* committed atrocities and birbmlics 
according to their racial habit and pcrsonil 
predilections. C.in it be expected thst the 
doscendsnts of the destroyers of IsKmte 
kingdoms and Islamic cnltiirc and civilization, 
would hive acted otherwise ? IsWm is no 
more responsible for their misdeeds than 
ChrUtnnUy is responsible for the rmssscrcs 
and pUbgcs of the roarandlng Cru»aden,t 
for the extirpation of the Bed Indians, or for 
the Ijnching of the Negroes in Aoionca. 


* t'uir Account ot^ihe sack n{ and tV>e 

fate ot ttic Arab Enp'rc la “TAc lluh/Tf of tht 
^raeonof pp. J97 Oy 

■f OITibort’a nt*hnjoflh» /?«« and f nil of the 
Roman Fmptre re • aeconnts of tlight Crusade* 


But when the influence ^ of the (caching < 
Islnm worked in' their nature, their tcmpira 
ment was softened, rudeness and asvag 
instinct worn out and they beesmo much mot 
civilized than before. Their plundcrin 
invasions ccisc<i, nnd the king*, Sultans an 
Emperors from those races built up prospcroii 
kingilotn and established stable Oovemment. 
TTic Turks became the "polite gentlemen” c 
Europe nnd the Mongols beenmo “the polish? 
Mttgh-ds in Indua”. No doubt some foreig 
adventurers committed excesses and destroye 
the peace of the Islamic kingdoms from tim 
to time. But Islam as n religion had nothin 
to do with the excesses of the deeperador*. 

From the strain of my writing it shoul 
not be understood that my object is to dcfcoi 
the indefensible conduct of those wh 
committed acts of barbarities or indulged fi 
excesses. My object is to place before th 
render the Texts of Quran and (bo teaching 
of the Prophet, so that the misconception 
regarding Islam, which have given rise ti 
various jircjudices and racial hatred, may bi 
removed, and the true teaching of Islam mai 
be known to Muslims and non*Mast!ms alike.* 


• "Admmisir.iioa of Juitice darinij Muslir 
Hole In Jnuia,’ p. ri (Prefnee) 


RAJENDKA LAIA MITBX : SOlfe PEnSONAL'IlEUHNISCENCES 

B, THE BATE JOGINDBANATII Bo4e OF BAIDYANATH-DEOGIIAR 


la Hi* ViQa "Are*^**' 

TN x^aest of health Rajendm ^ I/ala came to 
1. this place iBiiWianafti-Dcoghar^' in the' 
antiimp' of 18^ Deophar had then just 
bloomed Into a fiishTonnble samtannm and 
great was the bent fit to his health that' (he 
eavant densol from a short stay hej«. lie 
at onde ‘ conceived the idea of buildiiig a villa 
in ,the lovely^ envirtJtia of the town,’ and lb© 
idea “became an accomplished fact in less thdn 
two years ■ It is a decent mocTeralc-sized hoose 
wilh'_ extensive pounds, having' u pleasant' 
situation and 'commanding to tire east and the' 
west beautiful scenery’of green bills, undnlairng' 
wdods mnd meandering hill etfeacik Rajendra',' 
Lklayame to cherish n fondness fdr this retreat' 


aImo«t every year in this lovely villa, which 
was. thus the scene of a pirt of his litcrarx 
labours. The oxygen of the B iidyanath an 
never failtxl to adil strength to bis nerves and 
vigour to hi« brain Whenever he came here 
after a brief stay, tho palor of his cheek* 
would, vanish, giving place to a niddine«3 
unusual m a nian_„of ,hi3 age, and he would 
eaui flesh, weighing n tew pounds mom »i, !. 
6e l,ft n tha,. ..h.a h. entefed 
te^liG^ (o the natural vitality of his consi;h.»°“* 
It™ hara (hall had fi^uanl 
olm^ag' tha Doctor and cam. to%„„,“t‘!" 
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inordinftte bram culture. He was by nature 
endowed with a superb physique, which was 
I quite utilike that of nti oraimiry Bengalee He 
was (aHer, broader, brawnier and smewier than 
many of that class of Bengalees one seeg at 
political or literary gatherings. Hven m fajj 
old age when attired m trousers and chapman 
and a bnmless cap, worn a la viihtan, Rajendra 
j Lala strode the public streets, he commanded 
the attention and admiration of the pa3«er8-.by 
^ the >ery imposing character of his persoo 
To a majestic figure was joined a head leonine 
la its structure, and having a cast that was 
eminently intellectual, and what was particularly 
' “tnking was that the head and the figure Were 
, proportionate to each other — d rare eoinbioation 
j m intellectual Indiana in general. Rsjendra 
1 Lola’s person was as grand and impressive as 
Acs racerfo-'^twi’ irframciAw' ffis ptipwst antf 
menial development might be said to Jiave b^n 
harmoniied in an ndmirahle waj 


religion and theistic theology Not to agree 
but to disagree with others was the normal 
tendency of hi« mmd and he revelled m it. 
ms strong individuality would not let him 
lucntify himself with any man on any subject. 
An old friend of his u«ed sometiaics to taunt 
mm with the remark, ‘If the crowd perchance 
go nght, you purposelj go wrong” and I would 
not say that there was not c gram of truth in 
those upbraiding words 

A man of such wide culture could not but 
be endowed with a strong menior> And indeeil 
Rajendra Lala’s memory was quite phenomeinl 
“Ivhat Once enters into your held through your 
ears can never escape, but is there imprison^ for 
ever,* said a friend of liis to Bajendra Lali, and 
this friend was one who had life-long experience 
of him That this was far from being a mere 
ifgunttire compfinient was left 6\ aft wfto fLnew 
bun intimately 


Hi* Culture 

To know something of everjthing ind every 
thing of something is culture Mje Lord 
Brougham Rajendra Lala was a bright example 
of this ideal of a cultured man He ki\ew 
everything of one thing, that i« Indian antiauities 
and something of every other thing under the 
sun His friends and companious were taken 
jiback bj hia knowleilge on subject quite out 
of hi« province He seemed to take a fc«»n 
delight in surprising fais friends by putting them 
qutstton^ on the different branchea of leirn»ng 
of which he knew thev knew nothing and then 
answering Ins own questions This seemed to 
nflonl the Doctor much intellectual amu-tement, 
and I «U3pect that it served to feed that intellty> 
tiial pride in him which is natural to overv man 
of extraonlmarj powers and attainments. 

His intellectual sportivene»s showed itself m 
another way IVhenever he came info contn«t 
with a man of recognized position m any of the 
learned profe» ions or a man who i« regarded as 
an nuthonU on any special branch of knowledge, 
he would open csonver^ntion nith him on Jn« 
own subject anil bring forwar I some of its 
most difiicult or intricate •questions as the special 
topic to be di«cus®ed between them In sutb 
enTOunlers. he fought hanl to e*tebli«h the ^tb 
or rcasonahlene®* of his own contentions On^^e 
when an eminent judicial officers came to s^e 
him m ins villa at Ihidjanath and became his 
guest for tt day, Rajemlra Lah broached soi^o 
Soripliaitel point, of cml Uiv M the top» of 
the evening and took the breath out of the 
Will luminary by learneil and acute argumenta 
non Kajendra Lik had a friend who«e forte 
was religion and theology and who was a Ihcipt 
in faith To talk with him ou theological 
imtters was a great plch«ure to him but it ^ 
always with the view of convincing him of whiit 
he Ihou'-ht to bo the weak points of notur«a 


A* s Politician 

Rajendra Lala was ns deep and eBtlm*ia«tic 
ns a politician as he was erudite and keen a* an 
antiquarian, as a leading member for a good manj 
Tear' and latterly ns president of the British 
Indian Association as a member of the Bengil 
L'‘gislatiyo Council as a commissioner of the 
Calcutta Municipality ns a leading contributor 
10 the pages of the Ihnioo Palriot during the 
life time of Kristo Das Pal and as its (alitor m 
chief after his death Rajendra L^i had an 
intimate connection with Indian politics that 
lasted for about half a century He wag hoH in 
the highen respect bj Kristo Das I'al and it 
was a known fact that many a time the credit 
of the wisdom of hi« political views belonged 
pnimri)} to Rajendra Lala. Kristo Dis Pal and 
Rajendra Lala Mitm formed the two comple- 
ments, were, ns it were, the brain of the Briti-h 
Indian Association the most powerful political 
body IQ all India in those dijs and if that 
V«socialion frequently guided the Government, 
it was Rajendra Lala and Kristo Das Pil who 
guided that Association Rajendra Lak’s politics 
however, were not always of a liberal character 
lie was rather anli dcmocnitic ui many of his 
predilections and tendencies. But ho was never 
to be found in the same boat with the Indian 
Government, which is notorious for its 
nntagoaism to democratic ide.as \lraost a world 
separated Rajendra Lalas congcrvatism from that 
of the British Indian Government. Jveccssanlj 
he was on many an pcci«ion found to be 
differing widely from the progressive srelion of 
ludian politicians on the one ban 1 and the 
Government on the other IVhat he valued very 
highly was independence in thought, and if I 
studio bun aright, he rather felt proud of the 
absolute splendid isolation in political attitude to 
which he was lc<l by h(« loyal tlevoUon lo the 
strong spirit of mdepindence m him, an isolation 
which p^sessed in his pjes a glory of it« own 
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nnd which was its own reward a reward far 
inore precious to him than any prai«e, hower^r 


hi.ii” '"'h'T' """ BoctOT''m mfs"' J "tSTempS 'rf 

in«tanco of his i«olnte<l po«ition in politic* I 


•Uble paid pnmariiy on an antiquarian""researcb ’mission! 
but ho dll not forget on the occasion to .Kr,rt 


T° ^11" pilgrim'wnsm hTtT^'l” had breJ 


I/3nl Ri^n In the course of a pre7iou«ly arranged that he sh^oul'iFtake trnnsc^'^ 

hot d':c>i.s,on with a fnend on the viceroralty uons of the inscriptions m the temSles wh?ch he 


observe that his lonl«hip had at any rate eocwl work had Wn coup V r.: 


Observe that his loni«hip had at any rate eoo<l work hnd i^nna 

the common proverb which described a nameless 
region n« being “paved witli gool intentions. 


Hii Views on Social Reform 
Ikijendm Lain was not a social reformer nor 
'^s he one of tho«c English educated hypocritical 
characters so plentiful m Bengal two 


a unique pujih th ha oflered, the panda or the 
pne«t wme and put n garland of some flowers 
round his neck nnd then the Doctor walked from 
the entrance of one temple to that of anoiher 
never entering into any one of the temple* throw 

,jpp . • 


be pas ed on silver pieces to the gods nnd 
Coddes^ within and making a curt namaskar to 
inree fMi>h (},Ani P^num .i . .1 


'-•joraciers so picntitui m ucngni two or three -.,„k „» ,t,„, t>«, “ * r " 

decades ago, who po«ed ns preachers of social . 1 ,,. , 1 .,. .* ,l. , 1 .,.^’^®*^''’/'?^ body 

reform m public but in private in actual practice r^j,, ,i,.i <v,„ti (,«» „_i_ liajendra 

were as orthoilox m s«,-il matters a* any of .farh^.r 

their illiterate countrymen Rnjendm Lala mwlo <,» lAvolline dnwn iri/U^*^V* ^ process 

no secret of his ii>r,«.rvflhv« v.pw, on .Moh “Own the gods and goddesses, for you 

namaskar to your equal 


secret of his conservative views on such 
subjects a* the remarriage of widow* abolition 
of the caste system and woman's emancipaiion ■ Coovenatiooalut 

00 m matters of social reform he camo to occupy Rajendm Lola was a bnlJiont conversationaJii 
among tho educated a po*ilion of splendid H® pos Msed convermtional powers of a tronsMi 
isolation Mhvn educated Bengal was running denial cborseier A)mo«t mesbauetible informi 
at break neck speed m the path of social reform t'on, refined wit and humour, and a sunerio 
Kajendra Lola was crying halt He came to be power of acute cniicism were some of the ffren 
in efTvet one of the earliest leailers of ihe social qualities ibot rendered bis eonversotion a hial 
reactionary moToment in this province. It seemeil intellectual treat To orgue with Rnjendra T.a]ft „„ 
to me that the learned Doctor regarded certain not so pleasant for then you could not escani 

Indian social questions, not so much a* an the fear, however wideawake you mi*ht be of bemi 

Indian or a Hindu as a cosmopolitan nnd that CTught napping and being uhimatelv vanomsK^i 

19 why he was not much influenced by con for be kept all the weapons of wordv 

- pity for Hindu always by his sidts sharp and ready f^ u*p Rn 

issible that much to bear him talk in the u'ual way without th 


siderations of compassr 

women Neither was it impossible mat muen near mm uje in the U'ual way without 7h 
of the strength of bis antagonism to social epirit nnd unhampered by the excitement 

reform was derived from his extreme di«like of discussion, was a mre enjoyment He illu 1 

the growing tendency of the lime among bis the mind by Ibe information he poured out 

educated countrymen to ape the Europeans fresh, novel nnd enthralling he PThiln,K,f 1 “‘'iT’ 


d«p;Sfhr,'„,thf orhir te" }'• 


Bengalees is a plant of recent growth, nurtured eeartbing and relentless analvais nf^ »h^ 

Only in the bot-nouse of a blend of revivalism An be dwelt upon Physically in th» question 

English-educated Bengalee Hindu of the past face and tho configuration of lu. i ® 

pneration who did not embrace Brahmoism or Bajendni Lala appeared to me »** ^9rge head, 

ginstianitv, but stuck to the prewulmg creed of Johnson, as we fin I him in some 

■Hindu idolatry was seldom thought to be sincere portraits , and intellectually, top be was 


in bi» faith A very incaraal.oiT of helerodoiy oY IhrgrCTV'EnSV.'h’lStaSm 

bis habits and nn avowed disbeliever in every runge of his learning and the . '^'de 


in Dis habits and nn avowed disbeliever in every range of his learnmc' and ii... » wide 

thing connected with the Hindu religion the attamoients Like Dr Johnson 


educated Bengalee Hindu was look^ upon as 
only playiag the trick ofa hypocrite when he was 
mund to prostrate him®elf before the image of Durga. 
bo nobody could per uide himself to accept the 
proposition that Rijendra Lola, a flower of the 
young Bengal of Ins time could be at heart nn 
idolater And I believe he was not really a 
worshiper of idol*, although he conformed to 
some of the religious or socio-religious practices of 


-- —ike Dr Johnson Dr “f his 
y. the cour-e of his usual conversaS” 
friends and disciple* somotrimg pecuT^l 
and novel, but weighty to say^p^a sX’ 
mint of subject. If RuendrA Vi a 

of hia own I doubt not hi^^ a 

would have proved as eUifymoi "^^^'’bons 

in that incomparable piece “of ,>‘«onIed 

occupies a permanent place m T i°?^Phy that 
.ad K th. a„hor of « Zlj "'' 

"acauJay pgy^ j 
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(•erioiisly V)tb JjJs pomjnrity Jlut bo (JmI not non and then tre come Heroes Indians of the 
rtizo popnbiri y mucb What he vnluMl bifihir tjpo of Ilajen.ln Ella, who have alway, i„ 
"HHS tno njflfntenfinco of peif re<!pect and of tlio command u sense of -self respect, consistent with 


Toynl dignity of alisolute independence As u 
prominent member of Cdoutta society, Kajendni 
I^k cumo neross many Europeans from the 
Viceroy downwards, and they all held him in 
high esteem, though many of them harbour^ 
a secret di^ilike for his mot pronoum^ in 
dependence Ho was on visiting terms with many 
high European ofticials and many prominent 
members of the non othcial European commumty, 
many of whom had the candour to acknowWge 
hie intellectuftl superiority Not a few of these 
thought it an honour to them^ehes to pay thiIs 
to itujendra Lain in his house or to hft their 
hats to him in the etreet. Dl9tlngul^hed 


their position in socictj or the learned world 


Some Penonal Habits 

Eajendm 3>ala was one of the few intellectual 
Bengnlei-S I have known who pud ample respect 
to the teachings of hygiene that physical everci'e- 
was a sine qui non to the hnun worker 

Rsjendm Eala preserve! his health «ufficienUj 
to keep his brain m working order almost to 
the clo^e of his life He stuck to the habit of 
taking a Idng walk m the morning and a short 
one ill the evening to hiS la«t dajs It was a 
habit which be formed early in hi« life and 
never thought of giving up Anyone who had 
seen him during his wfilt or after it roust have 


to^rderc'mMcSS.o^^ ba „ Uc fo™ .then 


His Eneaunler with «, Mofaud Husoor 
A^robust courageous commanding 


- . . . „ spirit 

was Riijendra Lala’a bbeepi«hnes3 was never 
a part of his nntura He knew not bow to 
flatter or to fawn Fven to Vicer^s and 
Governors he would not cringe Kajendra 


from hts early pedestrian everci e m open i.. 
There was then vnacity and spnghllme«s /it 
his talk and manner which delighted Ris audience. 
He was one of that smill band of Bengalei^ 
celebrities of the last century who lived compari 
lively long although vigorous hram workers all 
through their 1 ves from youth to old age. With 
regard to Rajendm Lala it may bo saw that the 


1/110, who was re«pected by the highest European eecrtthij in his strict adherence to certain hygienic 
officials in the ciniuil of the Empire, could not rulcsj one of which was of course ih'* ngular 
surely be subservient to a mofussil huioor The walking exercise he tooL From the time lie 
following incident would show that he was quite began to feel the debility of eld age coming 
a match for n specimen of that nmpniit Anglo upon him he abstained from eveiy thing m the 
Indian (old style) who rules over a Bengal district, way of reiding and writing after nightfall 
Hajendn Lala was spending the Fuji bolnlaya except under exceptional circumstances He 
at a certain mofussil suuioti He was not llicro began to work after the morning constitutional, 
for many dajs ivhen the Deputy Commissioner an«l contimiei) at his desk till about noon 
became his next-door neighbour Ihis ofBcinl After n cold bath and a meal m the orthodox 
sent in his card to the Doctor by his Jirenod style he giire himsolf complete re*! of bo ly nn I 
eliaprasi with the message, evidently ironical mmd for n while Then he indulged m a refreshing 
“feuhib sends his s-ilam to you and enquires when sieshi of nn hour or so, for notliin^ recuperate* 
it will be convenient for you to receive n visit the faligueil brain better than good sleep In 
from him" Rajendra Lnl t did not or would not the afternoon bo m\3 to be seen at his 

to look at the irony of the message, and 


as was the message, so was his reply "i ShuH 
be at home tomorrow morning ut tO oclock 
to receive the Suliib," was hts reply There was 
an unusual manlinefs in the tone of the 
message No niofu«silite ever before was known 


desk The evenings he spent m intellectuvl 
conrerssifon with ttiends and often phyed can)^ 
or chess with them 

In the days when Rnjendm Lsh was n 
young man, wm(sdrinking wns m high fivour 
among Engli«h-cduatted Bengalees, it being 


M, ciTO such a reply to such a roe«bnge from considered n source of hc.altli and strengtli and 
a hieh European ofiicinl in the mofussil 'Jlie also a sign of moral cotirago and of freedom 
right customiiry reply should have been, ‘^lub from prejudice It was no wonder then that 
Bahadur need not take the trouble to come over Rijendm Lnla became addicted to the habit in 
to mv place 1 shall take the earliest oppor bn youth, nnd though at limes ho mdulgid m 
tunitv"^ to pay my respects to him" But it immoderately, in his maturer years he took 
ILiiemln Lala was above such a sentiment or att wine only in medical dooes and that only during 
of 8ub“erviency 1 cannot imagine what was the dinner which wa* always a fa -fmi/fiM Imnr 
dn-ct of the Doctor’s reply on the official jn qoes- cannot be the lcn«t doubt that hiui ho never 
tton It no doubt came ns a surprise on him but poisihed his 8j«tem by the imbibition of 
It must have been exasperating too since for a intoxicating liquors he wouU hn\e liv«l longer 
‘native’ to command the presence of the Iluioor and done more I nllinnt irork It wii-s i believe. 


of tie district in his lodging or house was to an owing more to this injurious habit and le*8 to 
Aneln-Indiim (old stylel Civilmn In Ilong-il insolent brain work that bo suflered from torpid liver for 
f» In trnnnr «t,n» <ndnv n vnnT <)nrin(V lii« monlinivl nnll oM fl(?e 


hojond 'measure It is comforting to know that many a year during his manhood and old age 
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But he fought prettj successfully against hia 
liver troubles bj heroically quaffing every 
morning several ounce* of fresh lemon jaice 
and a tumbler of sharbet of old tamarind, one 
arar the other, with but half an hour’s intervad 
The acid of the lemon and the tamarind were 
found beautifully to make up in the Doctor’s 
case for the deficiency of acids in his stomach 
necessary for digestion A German physician 
not long ago declared that n judicious use of 
lemon juice had the effect of a ventable elixir 
of life during the years of decline As for 
"tamarind Hindu or Muhammadan physicians who 
PWti«e according to what is known as the 
Unani system, consider sharbet made of the fruit 
after it ha« been pre*erved for year®, so beneficial 
to the human system as to believe that the 
•country where grows the tamarind tree does not 
much require the aid of physicians 

Pnd« of Caate 

Rajendra Lala had in him much of the pride 
■of caste of the high bom Hindu and evidently 
believed in the inherent and inalienable chnrao- 
Twistic of the different caste* Once a friend of 
ni" was trying to persuade him to take a course 
of action to which Rajendra Lala had great 
objection The friend went on arming with him, 
but could not make him yield to his view Then 
suddenly remembering that Kristo Djs P»l under 
similar circumstances acted in the way be was 
suggesting to Rajendra Lala, he flung upon him 
wtuit was the forlorn hope of his contention and 
n was couched in the following words *Bui Kri®(o 
pss clij -so ’ His friend believed this would 
bnng Rajenlm Lala to hts knees But what was 
me surpriao when he saw quite opposite was 
ttie effect, for Rajendra Lala instantly warmed up 
ana with a blazing face and eye* flinging fire 
laundered out, ‘ may be may be, but Krcalo Da 
® nnd 1 am a Kuhn Kaya«tha (Kayaatha 
ok nobler pedigree; The friend was then 
sosolutely silenced an I retired amazed and 
cre'-t-f'dlen 

His Rajshship 

Rajendri Lala was a -on of Rnjih Janmenjay 
Iitra, who held the title as a hereditary di®tinc- 
'On ^ It was conferred, I was told, on Rajendra 
^ala s grand father by the then l^Iahammadan 
^OMror of Delhi Rajendra Lala evidently fell 
be loss of the title by the family, under the 
njies on the subject followed by the British 
i?'^®*‘nnient Though Rajendra Lala was not the 

** father, he was the onls one 

■nong his brother* who had distinguished him 


»lf, and he was said to have been rathei eager 
ttiat tlw Government should confer the title on 
him In a man of such intellectual tastes, culture 
und independence ,as Rajendrn Lala, it could 
h^Iy be considered anything better than a 
whim to covet a Rajahship Jt seemed to me to 
be highly inconsistent with his character and 
r grandly independent as 

Kajendra Lala 8 ought to have been above any 
Mnkering after a title that was meaningless m 
his cn^ for he had no landed property befittinc 
him for the rank of a Rajah Raja Rajendra 
r . *®“'‘ded as strange and incongruous as 
Lord Tennyson The tit'e suited him not, and 
ms countrymen have ever preferred to call him 
Doctor Rajendra Lala 


Hi* last days 

Bram workers, when they are old, are said 
to be prone to attacks of apoplexy more than 
D, ^‘•therefore, no wonder that an 
indefatigable and unremitting brain worker like 
Kajendra Lain should fall a victim to apoplexy 
He suiTived the first stroke, which was nos 
severe, but the second attack carried him awav 
During the interval of the two strokes whicii 
lasted more than a vcar. he paid a visit to his 
hvourite resilence ‘Arcadia' m Baidyanath, 
Deoghar It was sad to see the Doctor once 
^gorous and erect, now enfeebled and tottering 
i his walks m the street iin^ 
his move- 

roent slow nod languid There was also a slight 
li his old animatfon 

w-ia *tiU there and hi* conversation was still a* 
After a short 

time he dl of high fever and when he whs 
ramoaeil to Coliutta on the advice of his Doctors 
he ira* quite uncon*cious and we sorrowfuUy’ 
fdt that «e had seen the last of him And so 

It proseil to be. The news of his demise came 

only after a few months. 

Rajendra Lala was a lofty rmd soarmg spirit. 
^ was an ardent lover and seeker of truth 
I “hove alk and hia 
7.Z to the pursuit and dissemma 

tion of knowledge Believing m a future life 
we can well sing of him with the poet 
The great intelbgences fair 

That range above our mortal state 
In nrole round the blessed gate 
* j , him welcome there 

And led him thro blissful climes 
41) tnn fhovred him m the fonntaiii fresh. 
lk°n ‘he sons of flesh, 

f^hall gather in the c^cled tunes ” 



eakly days of the assaAi tea industry 

Bv L. .N. PHOOKAN 


T io Mr. Robert Bruce is 

discovery of tea in Assam. In 
he visited for trading purposes the 
Ahom capital near the present town 
of Nazira, U>o business headqimrters of the 
leet to compony of the world und there 

koroed of the exUleoeo of the teu phoot from « 
Rmonho chief. Unhonoiircd end unsung it 

sive^Mr. Bruce the information but 

a“ X'tue":, n brother uf 

Burmese war. was taken of 

For ten ""^/'JfTtbTBotanist of 

this discovery. hardens to whom the 

the Culcutte ?to'e“kmiuntioo,w«» 

specimens had bee jissouroging than 

diseo.inigiug, ‘"‘’"R ti,„ than tea of a 

Ks dismissal ,^„t „s<„,;„g wild m 

collection from submitted to 

the navid Scott, Agent to the 

him in'1821 hy Mr. Uorth-Enst Frontier 

Governor-Ge^e alof theJ_j^^l^^^^ that the 

of Bengal. The u 

Assam J' B,„i,tacturcd in China, 

from which i*" .n't . they were inferior 
the implienlWn , being ^ ‘“jY „„ „o. the 
to the ,C'i'”«' the alllliido of the 

opinion of S Itidin Comfiany, which 

DirectOrsoCtWch-nst « , ,hpl really 

held the Clnnese te f Chinese 

mattered. T iej ppwing m Mm 

rsTougKfo"ti'-«‘i-t.on. 

’'^"•“Tdef ^"h rnie-i. 


Mr. David Scott .along with North-^teni 
Bconal.nnd on , his death in 1831 Captoin 
FrancU Jenkins bceame his sticeessor. One 
of his early acts was fo cliiit a statement from 
the Botanist referred to above by a further 
ovnminatlon of specimens of Hangpnr tea,- 
tlio evistenee of wliieli had been made known 
to the Directors of the East India Compaily 
hr Sir .loscph Banks as far back as 1788, 
that he was wrong in previously torning them 
down as leaves of sdme other plaiit 
he wrote warralv about the possibilities of tea 
coltivnUoii in bis Report on the resources of 
the Province nnd. ns stated in 
Dwmpfinc -iMoiiiii of 
cause in a “spirited miiiner. In 18J4, on 
the tcnninatioii by Porlinmciit of the East India 
Company's monopoly .5 d 

Lord William Bcntinck, Governor-OenemI of 
India, enthusiastically responded by 
log a Committee for the purpose of mtroduo- 
iog tea culture m India. . . . 

The Commiltco’s Report was 
nianta from China were procured.^ Chinese 
Sverscers imported, nnd in the following year 
*c tot attempt was made by Government 
to eslnblishon experimental 
Lakhimpiir district. According to Sir 
Gail Uiis plantation was made on very poron 
mid totally iiiisUUable for tea near B e 
eonllaence of the Brahmaputra and ‘he Knndi 
tilers. The oaperiment failed nnd thoplants 
which survived Lro removed to mMc surtab^ 
soil nt Jaipur Where a new gnrf"" 

So plank wore of poorViality, a, they haj 
been originally ImportW from ‘he 
proviimes of' China where °,ti 

lanaw find the opcritiCns CTined out b) ‘ 
Chiocao overseers in s^f'ct ^rc 

the omcUccs prevailing in their countr)^ 
not ^suitable under the altered conditions 
Assam. Nevertheless, the Jaipur eape"®^^ 
ptotred-n success, nnd very soon Assam 
fdnad its way to England. „„„„[,ctnre<l 

In 1830, one pound of tea manufa 
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m Indin reached London and in the following 
year fire pounds The improvement in 1838, 
when 458 pounds were diapoaed of at the first 
public «aIo of Indian tea, was reinarkablc 
These were m all probability Assam consign- 
ments, for it was onlj' in later years that tea 
cultivation spread to other parts of India, in 
Daqeeling m 1841 and in the Nilgiria in 1802 
Ihe average price obtained at this sale was 
nine shillings and five pence per pound, in 
1839, sixteen to thirty-four shillings a pound 
were realized Although about this time the 
London Society of Arts obacned that Indian 
tea po";es«cd all the richne«s, strength and 
flavour of the verj finest kind imported from 
China,” the decision of the public wa-* not 
uiianimoii® Referring to the sales the lafif 
remarked ' L/idie-, particularly tho»e 
of mature age and judgment, whose jurisdiction 
in all matters connected with the tea table 
ought not to bo di puled, were enthusiastic 
in their praises of the new tea, but many of 
the lords of the creation especially «tout 
gentlemen, whoao previous h ibits had better 
qualified them for discussing the merits of 
port wine and bottled porter, compared it 
somewhat irrelerantly to chopped straw, and 
some pleaded to display their facotiousness bv 
obserying that a mixture of gunpowder was 
wanted to make it go off ’ But there came a 
time when in some instances the Chinese had 
cecoutfee to the device of calling tUcir tea by 
the name of 'Assam Pekoe Souchong” with 
the object of oblainiog Assam prices for 
ChiDse tea 

PnivATE Enterprise 
TkeEfstl^ii Utfya'fJ.v/’ APtfw 
entrust the deyclopment of the young industry 
to private enterprise In lb39, the Assam 
Company was floated in London, and m the 
following year the Government plantation at 
Jaipur was sold to this Company which stands 
out today as the premier tea company not 
only of the British Lmpire but of the world 
Tea cultivation on industrial lines now 
commenced Gardens sprang up, and the 
lead given by the Assam Company was taken 
up by others Eactones were constructed 
in every garden Chinese methods of manu- 
facture were generally adopted but some 
of the implements brought from China were 


not found suitable Rolling by band however 
produced good results, and it was continued 
for several decades until replaced by 



The Managers bungloir lu a tea garden 


macbinery Ir no long time the importation 
of Chinese seeds was discontinued, expenments 
with the indigenous seed having established 
.V shadoir o! the supecxtssrcif at 

the wild tea of Assam both in quality and in 
productive capacity 

The As«am Company was not very 
prosperous during its early years, and in 
181h-47 the shares became almost unsaleable 
It paid Its first dividend m 1852 in which 
year it had fifteen gardens in the Sibsagar 
district, the out-turn of manufactured tea 
being 2b7,000 pounds of an catiraated value 
of £23,362 In 1859, it was reported officially 
to have a cultivated area of 3,967 acres with 
an estimated out turn of over 760,000 pounda 
of tea Meanwhile, the Jorhat and other 
companies had been formed and gardens 
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opened m rmii) oilier districts Xn 185o i 
gnulcn ^^as started h) Colonel Il-intiay, 
Comnnnd'int of the Ist As^im Light Xnfitntn, 
near Dibrugarli, and in 18o3, when Mr Moflit 
Mills, ft Judge of the Cftlcutta Sadder Court, 
visited Ass im ho found three private gardens 
in Sibeagar and six in Lnkhimpur In 1854, 
the first gardens were started in Darting, 
l^owgong and Kamrup, and m the followiog 
>ear in Caclnr Indigenous tea 
discovered in Sjlhet in 1S5G, and cultiiation 
commenced in 1857 By IShO, a fair number 
of tea gardens often managed bj their owners 
came into being in every suitable district of 
the Province Professional men, soldiers luul 
ev cn pensionable Cn il Servants took to the 
tea incfu«try 

KlCKLE«S SpLCUr4.VTfOV 
ihe next four years were penods of 
rcckk«a speculation in Assam tei Prom the 
good results obtuned by a few pna-tte 
gardens exaggerated pictures were drawn 
of the enormoua profits to be made by working 
with Ini^c capital Companies were hmnedly 
formed, and there was an eager rush for 
shares in the new companies The chief 
object of the speculators, observ ed n writer 
in 1874, was to get possession of one or 
more lots of waste land, and the suspension 
of the clauses of the waste land rules 
providing for demarcation and survey 
previous to sale, made it very casv of 
attainment The next step taken bv the 
more honest among them was to try and briug 
portions of their lots under some sort of 
resemblance to tea cultivation in as short i 
time as practicable Local labour was lured 
at any rate which the labourers chose to n<»k 
for Tea seed was purchased at extravagant 
prices The earth wa® scratched np, nhd 
the seed being laid down the speculator 
considered himself free to form a company 
which was started by buying the lands he had 
scarcely finished clearing ard sowing on, 
accomplished gardens and what still remained 
of unde-sirabtc waste at a cost o«t of i)t] 
proportion to the amount ho had contractijd 
to pay for it to the State and to what it Was 
worth But in tmic even such a pretence of 
cultivation as has been described m the 
previous bnc« wa« thought too slow, and more 


enterprising traders found their account in 
persuading shareholders to invest in tea 
gardens tlut were actually not in existence 
at all A remarkable instance of this occurred 
in the Nowgong district where the Induan 
manager of a promoter of companies in 
London was advi'-odbv his employer to clear 
nnd plant a certain area of waste land for 
delivery to a company to whom he had just 
sold it as a tea garden 

Then the crash came ft was confideuth 
predicted by all those who=e opimon was 
worth am thing Jlorc often than not the 
Directors of the now companies were men 
‘of little or none of the knowledge and 
experience indispensable for <=ueces« 
Ihc Government in its eagerness to 
foster the industry gave vast tracts of 
laud to any one choosing to ask for them 
without inquiry and without precaution of 
my kind It was a inutaken policv DifHcul 
ties about surveys, boundaries title deeds 
and the like arose, and all was not well with 
the labourers imported from other parts of 
fndta to supplement the scanty local supph 
An Act for the regulation of the transport of 
emigrant labourers was passed in 1803 
According to a memorandum written in 1873 
by Sir John Edgar, it was expected ‘to reiaodv 
many hideous evils which were di«co\erod to 
exist in their importation, but it soon came 
to light that the condition of these labourcrB 
oo many gardens “was most deplorable, while 
the mortality among them was appalling' 
Ihc absence of any organiration in Assam for 
recniitinent of suitable labour was aJ-o a f icier 
m the ensjs of 1865 

Till I list CniNi'' 

About this the first crisis of the Afe«am tea 
industry Mr Montfort Chamney, who was for 
nearly twenty fiv 0 y ears a planter in Assam 
writes U! Ills The StoM/ of Ihr Ten /en/tliat 
many of (he ’mail privately owned properties 
were absorbed bv the speculative ventures 
and when the crasli camo in 1865 the land 
passed into poesession of the banks which had 
been financing on security of fee simple title 
deeds Some of the private owners however 
held grimly on through all the hardship? of 
the ensuing cmis, with unshaken confidence m 
the future of \ss<jni tea In some localities 
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these men were able to form iittk comtniini 
Ue«, encamped where watei was plentiful, and 
bi pooling their resources li\ed on the simple 
rations supplied ba the natives, who treated 
them kiudl} although taking pome* and other 
hve-stock IS security binks haaitig ui such 
cases cea«ed all finance fn more iMilated 
positions the planter liacd, and sometime* 
died, alone in his rough hut constructed of 
bamboo and «iin-gnis« seldom meeting nn\ 
of his own race ITic late T Hcndcr'On 
for more than fifty a ear* Manager 
Superintendent and Director of the ''alonah 
Tea Company’s garden* in the \owgong 
district, aahen riding across country one d la 
was surpn«ed to find a jungle cleanntc partla 
planted with tea on which » *olitir\ figure 
wa* at work This lone hand a retired anna 
officer, explained that the little garden aa »» 
Ills properta but the bank haaiiig di continued 
remittances the cooli''* had left and he wa* 
carmng on ba himself '*avc for tluschaiuc 
niocting the plncka old pioneer might haat 
remained there to tin and ind like mana 
niiothcr in the «aine pliglit, gone down in 
hame«o and alone 

It wa* ineaifable that the an*i» *hould 
be followed b\ collap c of iiearlv all the 
miisliroom companies and i strong reaction 
again t the tci iiidu-trj Gardens aahich bad 
been poM for enornion* stuns now aacnt 
a begging it n fcav hundred rupee* Tea 
«harc* which had been run up to heavj 
premium* were pres cd nt the mirkct for 
more nomiiia! aalue* the share* of the \««im 
Compina which hid been engcrla taken up 
nt the beginning at 120 avcrc hawked ibout 
the market at half a croavn each Vast plot* 
under tea aain? nbaidoneil the area iii Sow- 
gong atom being l,)00ncrc« Tlic dcprcs“ion 
of the inilustra wa* intensified b> tin igiioniice 
of the genera! Ixh 1\ of nropnetnr* who «howcd 
a* mucb folk in their hum to get out of tea 
a* thev had done a few jear* before m their 
eagenie** to nndert ike the »j»eonlatic>n hading 
to «ell the plantation* which had come into 
their po*«ession the bink* in *omc ca«e« 
were thcmsejac* ohligt*! in undertake tin* 
management 

Di « n 1 1> liii I oi 1 Ml >T 

llic depreciation of tea pmperti conlintict] 
diinng the sear* I'ii • ISi 7 and l**f*»,bul 


about Ibtjh things began to look brighter 
In the following }ear there was a decided 
improvement People who had worked steadily 
for sears with a view to make gardens that 
would Held a profit were rewarded, 
while much of the properh of the 
tollap ed eompanie* turned out well 



1 Iii'’ling ita learn shjJe^Irwn ■rr 
in the I fwlpTmtii I 
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a%crn{»e price rcalireil during 1873 74 was 
Isi) M(1 n pound 

According to Sir William limiter's 

Sfatistical Accouitl of Assom the total area 
under tea m J874, m which 3 car Assam w^s 
separated from Bengal and formed into a 
Chief Comnussioiicrship, was 78,037 acres 
with an out turn of 14,590,760 pounds llie 
following nro the figures district bj distnct 
District \r«i Under Ten Out turn 

Sj{j«if.nr 2^57^ acres 

LnVhimptir II GM 

Danranf; 38^5 

NowROng 28"8 

Knmrup 2 C87 

^Ihct 529? 

Gichar 300G0 


Total 78937 


4 5‘^r’O JIm 
i8n«w 
1008077 
3S70Sa 
32I9C2 
567 5C7 
5&"4 8^ 

14 509 '•GO l b 's 


The number of imported labourers had 
alreadj exceeded the local supply m several 
distncts The difference was most marked 
in Sibsacar where in 1869 there were 13 399 
imported nnd 790 local labourers divided 
among 110 gardens In 1874, tbe tea gardens 
of Cachar employed 23,749 imported and 
11,882 local labourers, the figures for 
Lakhiropur being 7,940 imported nnd 2,726 
local and for Dirrang 2,571 imported and 
2,119 local S)lhct with only 403 imported 
labourers out of a total of 3,109 afforded a 
. striking contrast A labomcr got Its. 6 a 
month, at Icnst m the Sibsagar distnct, and 
if he cared he could iucrea«e his earnings 
b> extra work Many of the labourer^ who 
were now imported under an organircd system 
of recruiting, had their families with them 
and at the expiration of their term of agree 
ment settled down permanentrj in Assam 

EuTorsAN Population 
Naturally the European population became 
considerable with the expansion of tbe 
industry ExcIudiDg Nowgong and Kamnm 
there were 250 Eurapeans m 1874 enga^a 
,nlt.Caolnr elono acemiiiting for lib mo 
Aesam Bengal Eailwa, Ind not jel been 
opened, not ceen a dail, mil and pKsenger 
steamer service, which was a development of 
18S3, ailhmigb cargo steamers plied necklj 
on the Brahmaputra forming the only link 
hetween Assam nnd the outside world Eifc 
in the lea gardens in those daj s iinquoslionahlj 


meant complete isolation from the current* 
of civihntion Road communications were 
bad, and it was not always easy for the planter 
to break the monotony even by a visit to a 
friend Amidst such disadvantages and m 
unhealthy climatic conditions thev lived 
and worked, often exposed to dangers 
from wild animals and m «ome places 
from the savage people of the hills 

The Liishais attacl cd sev eral tea gardens 
in Oichar during the years JS69 1871 The 
Noarband and Monicrkhal gardens were 
plundered and burnt in January, I869, 
set oral coolies being killed Two year* 
after these outrages Mr \^ inchester, Man jgc^r 
of ^Icxandrapur garden, and a number of 
coolies were killed, while his daughter, a girl of 
about seven and several other captives beside^ 
much plunder were earned off Another 
planter Mr Seller fortumtely succeeded in 
making hts escape A subsequent attack 
on a neighbouring garden Katalchcrra wa^ 
however, repulsed A though lu the cold 
weather of 1871 72 a thoroughly effective 
expedition succeeded in recovering Mary 
Winchester and the other captives and »j 
procuring tlic submission of fiftocii Lnshai 
chiefs the plautors and the coolies of Cachar 
gardens could not for some time to cOnu; 
absolutely feel secure about their life and 
property 

Amoig the planters of thi* period, both 
rnropean and Indian, two outstanding name* 
arc Monirun Dewan and Mr AVilIiamson 
Moninm Dowan, described by Mr Samuel 
Baildou in his Tat tn Assam as the'fir«f 
native next to the then Rajah of \8»am — a 
very rich man with plenty of local inflnencc,’ 
was the first Assamese to open a tea garden 
During the troublous days of 1857 he was 
arrested in Cilcutta nnd sent up to As®am 
where he was convicted of treason and 
executed in rcbnnrj, 1858 Mr \\illiam«on, 
who died in February, 18Ga, left £10 000 
to the Government for the encouragement of 
technical education and for the diffisionof 
useful knowledge among the people of tl e 
Province through the cstablishmoiit of small 
libronc*, besides leaving sums to Ins ginlen 
sudats nnd servants, llis name lo still hell 
III Assam in great esteem 



IDENTinCATION OF SIGIRIVA PAINTINGS 
Bv M VRTIN \nCKUAMASINGHn 


N the idcntificition of tht Sigiryi piintings 
arclneologi«ts or Ila tern art cntics ire 
not unanimous in their opinions Mr 
H C P Bell, arcinoologicnl conmu sioncr 
of Cejlon (no^ reUicd), idenUfied them as 
ladies of the king’s harem on pilgrimage 
to Piduragala temple, Ijing about > nule north 
of Sigirigala 

‘Th“ ecene inlcndcd la !» painted woild beem 
to bo a proccs"iQn of the quee is and pr cea m 
of King Kasjapas court to worship at ItiilSist 
Tihara of PiJun®ah the hill about a m Ic north 
of Sgirijrala The hgures are manif'«tly all willin. 
in that direction an 1 the flowera htld m *h«r bai as 
hy the Ijdie^ nod carried for them hr «cmni 
ma ds can bardii bear any other «ienificaiion 
Ui£7\X 10C9 pp 101-) 

Dr Anauda K Coomanswamy ( Meducial 
SinkaUie Atl’) rejects Mr Belt* thcon on 
the following ground* 

Tbe fact that the fij^iree are cut off at half 
length by eonvenlionnl clouds suirgeso that they 
represent dinae belt gs who arc alwaes so re- 
presented in modern work (IX 1 S) 

Mr Bells explanation is that the figure* 
are cut off at half length bj cloud effects to 
ecooomiie space and not because they are 
fxpsaias r B Havcll in rejecting Bell’s 
explanation as 'nnconrincing’ suggested an 
'ugenious theory 

satisfactory explanation has been given 
of Ibe reason why the queens and Ibiir 
handmaidens appear as if kali immersed id 
clouds ihe usual coniention of bearenty spheres 
The suggestion that tb« was laerely a device to 
make up for the cramped space which the 
painters had to fill is re^ unconnncing But if 
we imagine that one of the royal ladies dreamed 
of a nsit to the Tusita heavens and that the court 
painters or those attached to the monastery took 
this for their subject as an everyday event in 
Bnddhist rel ^ous hf'* the difficulty would be 
removed {Indian Sculpture and Pa\ntin3 P J75* 
Later Dr Coomaraswamy, in bis In 
troduction to Indian Art, perhaps accepting 
Havell’s soggestiou, has modified npsara theory 
thus 

Contemporary with some of the Ajmta piintings 
are ihe similar (fifth century) freacoe* in a rock 
pocket at Siginya fortress in Cejlon represeotinw 
apsaras (the lower part of the body in each case is 
concealed bj clouds that celestial bemgs are 


Miteoded> in the likeness of princesses accompanied 
by maid servauts carrying trijs of flowers (\II 71) 
H W Codrington, an nulhonty on Ceylon 
history, and A M Ilocart, ntiolher retired 
nrchieolt^icil commissioner, accept the apsara 
theory {S/iort Uistonj of Ceylon, Chapter NIT 
on archaeology) 



Though the above theories are mere 
guessc*, no attempt has been made to produce 
evidence from classical Sinhalese literature, 
either m support or against them Jn this 
article, it is njy intention to produce some 
indirect evidence from one of the oldest 
Sinbaleve poems m support of Mr Bell’s 
identification, that they represent ladies of 
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I\u8) ijns Court, not on the waj to worship 
nt n lJtK](lht*it Mlilni as he suggest**, but taking 
part in an erotit festival Aecoriltng to Dr 
C’oonnrs>\am^, “tlic Sigin^a puntings aic 
sotnew hat sensuous notmirkcdlj religion** 
in feeling” Mr Hell is more enipliilic on the 
scciihr mture of tliC'-e (ignros “ff b% llieir 
liinmug’ wi^ys }j(, “fennlos nere eicr ovei- 
wlulmmgl) self declircd 'of the urth, carthj’ 
each of these wi Il-fn\ourcd Court beauties 
ind her attendants stiml confessed \cntable 
uonnij in the flesh — ‘innngij readi mide for 
liea\tu' lu Moore's honsc onl^ 

The; arc quite dilFcrcnt to the hgurcs of 
np'flios jn tlic Ajanta paintings Ihercforc 
the idciitiflcatiou of Sigiu^a figures vs flrp^<Tm' 
entireh rests on the fact tliatthoj are cut ofl ni 
the waist bv cloud cfToets, which is the 
conventional mode of iepre«eutuig diviue 
beings 

All incient Sin-cnt tevfc on irt called 
^^a)aSa8tn, giauig details on the art of 
making smaller images of f unilj god** to be 
kept in the shnne room attacliod to the hou-**., 
*aj S 

Tlie imnj^o up U arm is iht bcsi tlu wnc m 
to the hrenst is madhya anJ the em up fo the 
naval 19 the irorsi * I Prof P N Bo®** rnnnjlf 
nf tndinn Slin ‘^•ha I\ 4a ] 

*5igirigila ts not a temple it Jm been » 
fortress residcnc 0 of tlio king Some of tin 
figures painted here, are ncarlv up to the end 
of the arm in length Sigirij i frescoes arc 
iintcrior or contomporar) with the Stl/Ki 
Sasha text, but the instructions embodiwl 
therein arc tnulitioiinl lore of \erj vncicnt 


jrtists 

Iva\ siliiniiua, a thirteenth ceutuij Sinhalese 
poem, composed h} king Pnr'ikritnab'ihii 11, 
ln^ an clabomte de-cnption of an crolit 
festival in winch jv king and lus harem have 
taken part In Siniialesc it is calM Ujaii 
divakehn (Smscrit, Ud>«na ^ atr i-Jnhknda) 
description of which is a convciitionaHcaterc 
of main Sanskrit and Sinhalese poems This 
annua! ro>a[ festival, clabonteb described bj 
ooets. seems to be a remnant of the verv 
Imcieit magical md erotic ntinls performed 
to increase the fertihtj of the ^arth trees and 

*Rupmlrupn’*«r‘'*<‘' Vnrtn\j5 ByadiTim-cayah at^va 

WufsiSam Btnintfliii ri^l/hislmaUm SrerthaA 
mtilhyXkannlstlimn ca knbjniu raninnakam Ivaict 

n— II H 


aiHinals, m connection with the Mother 
Goddess cult Description of the Sinhaie«e 
(>ocm K an imitation of that of the sanie 
festival found in Sanscrit book® of niijch 
evriierdatc However, there is an onginalitv 
and reih®m of its own, which inav be due to 
the fact that the author of the Sinhalese 
|)oem hi/n®elf being a kmg ha** had first haml 
knowledge of the festival Vt theboginmr 
of uitiiinnal ®ei*-oii, on an auspicious daj, 
the king, accompotued bj the ladies of the 
hircni with music and dancing, proceeds (o 
the ro>a] gaulen where fhei indulge in m 
orgv flic festival ends m aquatic 'port 
ID the lake of the palace girden 

ff the word pictures of (|iicca«, their 
jenoHerj and drc8«, their gestures, erotie looks 
vnd dillcrcnt posc® ns described hy the 
Sinhalese poet is translated on cuivis vvith 
paint and brush thej would not ver^ much 
difler from ihe figures iml «ceiie' depicted 
III the lock pokets at Sigiri^a \ trinslation 
of V few verses from Ka\®iliimiiii, chapter 
appear** below Figures indicate the 

iiiimbei of the v<r*-es as ippearnig in the 
pnnicd edition )>ubhshcd h^ the Ctvlon 
Govcinmciit Pnnter 

4< \tbonr swarrainj. wiili bumming l»«** "hciv 
irctiy women bait int^roJ lookrvi like clouds v th 
streaks of 1 sbtimiL, 

^1 \ (*t>me!> noiiaii bewd-* over a biwb Jidrij 
with till blown flowers aid tbriisls her hands in 
The sirarm of b«.« fhsf rush owl fn^hlcnctl her 
10 nsstime ihc Hhape of the uiKinins Imw of 
iipitl 

|S> TIjc woman who w m the nrlwur 
ivponm}! her (uncoveroii) body up to the w«i ( 
lookci! as if ebc had boon transfwniol into a 
kindunv woman (mermaid of the forcsti 
4*1' flowers tmesim ferroaj that shone on 
the rwl palms of women resembled the mnoii 
bathed in her cnblpcnt rays* lOjhfK" Women 
on the pearly while sand bank bavin}; their hair 
amin{K« with younr leaves aud /lowers of Ih 
itaoka tnx (Saraca Indica) and made into knot* 
on the top of Ihe head and dressed fii curmcnl-* 
of red seented with unguent® lookc<l bee eoml® 
floating on (he 'MiHrr 0>*ean 

The poet siintlire** the arbotir where the 
Kdicb of tlie harom arc enjoying, with rlouds 
and streaks of lightning Again a woman 
via the arbour la similized to a liuiiaia woman 
[Attifutta woman is represented in I astern 
art with a nude upper bodv niul a bnsh^ or 
f€*atherj lower, below the vvav't] As mention 
cd pTCMOiul), if a painter wore to reprodnee 
the above word pictures of the poet on canva® 



IDEMItlCATlON OI SIGIRIIA PAINILNGS 


with punt and binsli, he would ln\c to punt 
a ''Cene with figures cut off at the wai^t with 
cloud effects similar to tho'-e found in rock 
pockets of Siginya 

A woman friehtenwl by ihv rii->h of a w iroi 
of bees from a bush assumed ihe bteness of 
bow the stnn'i of which had been I token 
Thia allusion irresistiblj suggests to mmd the 
figure of a woman like that of a (jiieen 
represented in the rock pocket of Siginj a 
Verse 492 alludes to women liaiing na flowers 
on their palms painted red \nothei Sinhalese 
poet, who lived in the sixth cciitiir} de cribmg 
the same (estival m lus Sanscrit poem Knaki 
liarana (fir, verse *17) depiota i n >inan wh 
was engaged in acqnatic epoits thus 

Id the eicnin^ one of the w uai laL u,. ■ 
half closed lotus with beo- tip«i li dnnkiii. 
nectar imprioned inside hell it to tlw km,, 
ear and caiiaed them to burr 

Some of the fre«co figures of Sigirn i 
holding lotiiscs in their hands perhaps 
represent Court ladies engaged in aquatic 
’*}>ort, which Is the foinlc of the Lings 
Cdj ana "Mitra or the garden fostiv \l All the 
hgnres that represent queens at Siginja hold 
lotuses and other flowers ui their hands as if 
to throw at somebodj One figure is depicted 
111 the act of throwing a handful of flower' 

fFil IJ 

T believe it is not neces'in to produce 
much evidence to show the imtenabilitj of 
^Ir Bell 8 suggestion that the «cene depicted 
at Siginja is that of ladies on the way to a 
Vihara Women never hold flowers lo the 
attitude shown at Sigin)a when thej arc 
worshipping or on the wai to worship 
Throwing flowers at an altar wa<» regarded 
as an act of desecration Dbammapada Com 
mentarj (5th centur)) narrates se\ eral legends 
of the great Buddhist laj wonim Visakhi 
The following i® culled from a dialogue 
between her and her maid scrv int, found in 
one of the legends about her 

Lassie It IS not becoming for us to (.o to the 
Buddha adorned with jewellen from head to foot 
ns a minstrel s daughter who g’oes lo ibe danrin 
master for practice 

Ancient Sanscrit writer' on law nnd 
custom and poets seemed to have regarded red 
IS an erotic colour Maisi/apurana say* 
women with husbands should put on cfodies 
of red colour or with a red border M Edow' 


'll 

are forbidden to wear them and maidens are 
enjoined to put on white clothes An allusion 
la Sa andawata, ‘the oldest poetical work now 
extant [Geiger and Tajatilaka] reads thus 

Women after eating hot food appli yellow oehre 
to their bodies and dressed in red garments 
they pleased their husl ands m embrace 



Mmy ot tlie feiginva women wea: icd 
ginnents and there IS a streak of red m the 
background of almo t eiervfiguie Father 
I A Dubois describing an annual festival 
held b> the Oraons, a primitive hill fribc of 
Bengal, to celebrate the marriage of the S in 
and the Farth (Mother goddess uid hti 
cousort) writes 

■The marnfl m i-erncc h performed over the 
two fowls before they are hurried into eleTtnlT 
kmonrat other things both birds are marked iriih 
\emuHon j i t as a bride and bndegrooni are 
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niarkwl at a huroaii marnaRC and tbe eaHb » 
also smnrwl lutlj rcrmilion os ;/ u were a reil 
bride On the epot V here Ihc sacrifice h ofli.rn] 
(Quoted bj Sir J 0 1 rarer Adonis Cb III 34 ) 

One of the nnicl servants depicted m rock- 
poc) ct B of Sjprya holds in her hands an 


instnimont or a \e«sel, whieh accoiding to 
Mr Bel) represents a musical la^trament, 
according to others an oh book These 


guesses seem to be far from tlic truth 



alluding to the handling of tins instrument 
b) 1 lover at the aijintic sports «a^s, 

A woman s breast, vrbich became a tragel of 
a water spout released from Ihc hand inslrumeiit 
of a lover looted like a golden pot decorated 
with a cocoanut frond at king a coronation 
Mti) iirasande«a, a fifteenth ccntnrj poem 
(verge ‘16), refers to (his instrument as made 
of silver studded with gems According to 
Rev VcJipatanv iJa Dipamkara, a eommenfator 
on the above poem, tlic vessel referred to is 
oviiJir in shape The instrument held in one 
of the hands, of a figure of an attendant woman 
at Siginj-i IS oviiJar in shape and is studded 
with a large gem and lool 8 like a thing made 
of silver 'Ibe figure in front of the mud 
suggests that she is jrading through water, 
though the shadmg looks like cJotds Another 
figure, I believe, siippUco some positive 
evidence to identifj some of those Sgurcs os 
those of women engaged in aquatic sporK 
In the figure of the woman holding a garJnud 
of flowers m both the hand*, the flowers of 
the upper end aro painted quite distinctly 
but those of tlic lower end are not shown so 


Figs III A IV 

Every Sinhalese poet alludes to an instru 
ment or a vessel used by ro)al ladies and 
lovers in aquatic sports to deliver water 
spouts at rivals Kavsilumina (verse 513) 


distinctly IS if to indicato that they arc im 
mersed in water [Fig II ] 

Tbc jitusiraucn of tbs gsrlAiid (hersvnt]]) is oei 
A faithful rcpreduetioii of ibo onginnl copy at tie 
Colombo Museum but a rough sketch merely 
(0 inOicato that the toner end is shoirn tbrougo 
somevhmg transparent 


NEW OPENINGS FOR OUR TRADE WITH THE DANUBIAN COUNTRIES 



Wo repnnt iho halt yearly report 
of the Indian Orntral Luropcan Society 
1 1 'I lenna. 

The Society can give an ample 
testimony of its curreit work almc^ 
and was alio to provide new frade 
connections for our tounirj 'llany 
of our mercliauls hare informed the 
\ icnncse Society about iheir ofTtrs 
and demands and throi gh the eHort* 
of the Society our merchants have 
found nev cl anncls outlets and 
sources for their requirements on the 
Oonijoent. 

Most -of the Indian Chambers of 
Commerce have \ romi<ed to further 
the niros of the 'ioeiefj 

In St ito of the present world i iocs 
defrcBSion and c ouomic tens oi our 
great counirv must bo able t* 
surmount to n certain esfent tic 
immediate dilTicuItiea au 1 oureointry 
man ^ubhas Chat dm Bo<ie indicate 
one of the ways for doing ao through 
the formation of thw '-ociety m 
\ icnna. 
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does nor want to supplant Mstius 
relations but oideavour» to fin I |)0^3ib3itie3 of d rect 
cniuiral e'iehanj»e and commemal lotercouree 

**7? Noeiety instaliisl aLo a 

inlfr aid Prochral lifuntnltni ti 

aithontative information 
fmn It '’sowore (rnforma 

tion alwut the latest technical patents mvoilions an 1 
innovations about health resorts farooiw meduil 

Societv arc coineeted manj 

eii Known seienfi ts phjsienna hem ts inventors 


'■Zf. t “L'Tth"' 

**/ » the work of developing direct 

relations between India and Central Puroi and we 
isl. oir coimtrjjnen to help the •^o iet\ in its work 
and to communicate with the 

I\oiAv Centp\t EirOPLAV SOCIFLY 
a 19 Titchhnben A lenm I ( Viistrn) 


WIIAT THE W'EST CAN LEAHN FIIOJI THE EAST IN HYGIENE 
m S L niUNDvRI, Ml r 4, ( c SI s 


D ubes G mv fourteen months vfa\ in 
Europe I was crentU irapre-vsetl bt 
the high atandard of life and general 
cleanliness in the AA'est There is no 
denjing the fact that the East his been left 
far behind by the AA est in modem science and 
invention Conaequently there la a big lot of 
wiings wh ell the East can learn from the AV'ost 
' cvertlielcss theie are a precious few thing* 
which A\ est can still learn from the Cost I 
Will not talk of 1 oga of which e\ en the name 
Is not known to man) m the AA'^est f will not 
^Ik of Piiilosophj, of which it IS said that 
Ea'-terii Pinlosoph) begins where Afeslero 
Philoaopliy ends But I shall say a few words 
ibout Hv giene which the Weat can so mucli 
boast of Out of Hjgieiic, too I shall lake 
ouU peraoinl Hygiene It will be surprising 
to note, how minutely the ideas of personal 
cleinliuesa had been de\ eloped by the ancients 
in the East in spite of total ignorance of 
modern Bacteriology It will alao be interest 
«ig to note how through independent evolution 
one 13 likely to nii*s certain verj simple and 
important things, whereas one could moke 
tremendous stride* in other subtle inventions 
For example, the AA'’eat could mv cut an aero- 
plane to flj 200 miles an hour, but conid not 
di cov er a tooth bru«h to match our ‘^tooth- 
stick’, made from a fresh twig of a tree as 
Will be presently shown Tlie> could discover 
Tubercular Bacilli but could not discover the 
simple idea how important it was to wash one's 
mouth before and after meal*. I mav point 


, out at the outset that no msiilt or miiiry to 
anybody’s feeling* is desired b> this article 
But It 13 written with a view to general good 
of humanity and as a poasible step to advance 
ment towards the common and ideal eiviliration 
Now r shall take the points I want to 
mention ail v; infttm 

1 Hvgifsf nr rm vroinrn 
(i) Cleansing of the teeth tmoe •> dav. 
hrst thing in the morning and last thing before 
going to bed with a piece of fresh twig from a 
tree Thia mni be called the Hjgieno of 
Datiina nr tooth stieh" rius was the 
simplest and most wonderful invention of the 
ancienta This pnnciplo is ra'-ntioned m the 
earliest book on medicine, I mean ‘Charak” 
written about 400 B C, and is followed even 
by the most illiterate of the deacendant, of 
Alyas, the so called Hindus of today Not 
only the name of the “tooth stick” is mentioned 
but also Its length (l'/4 extended Inndj and 
I«cknes,(that „tlhehtUet„ger) is g,„„ 
tliat book The people la the AA^est are now 
coming round to this principle in the way of 
cloning their teeth witJi brush and powder 
but ^ey have not >et been able to invent a 
toothbrush to match a ‘Datuna ’ for the 
toliowing reasons 

. .['k "• '“possible to hoep a 

toolh brush aseptic, and the idea of using the 
^methin^uer and over ogam u ver, repog 
nanL A “Datnna is made and used fresh 
every dav 
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(u) In tootli-briisli the bn«tles are either 
l(.o hard nml irntaiit to the gums, or too soft 
and useless for cleaning purposes In 
“Datum” the bristles are soft and tough, ideal 

for clcamng , , , 

(lu) 'i lit surface of bristles in tooth brush 
18 glared and hence useless for dcming In 
“Datum’ It IS rough and porous, ideal for 

fnetioa , , , i 

^l^) Ihe fresh jiuce of the tree has 
incdiciinl properties useful for the gums in a 
fresh twig, v.lucli IS not the ease m i tooth 

hni'h , . 

U) Last but not the least, there la « 
clanger of cenlracl.on of fatal .nfcetcons acieh 
a. Tetanus, Anthns, and IjTipcla", ' 

used .nnenkug brushes as .1 is 
to atcrihro brushes, and eggs of bacilh of these 
tbseases are known to resist « 

rlicro have been instances on record of deaths 
from snob diseases oven from a sharing brush 

(M Riimns <mulh totih vale, before 
and after meals 

People m the West ate not in the Imbjt of 
rinsing Vir months before or 
37 Tn the East a man is considered no 

water and ^ ^ i„ bed with 

-'-2S"SorS:nLS 

r„ri:alU. Willi 

Simple experiment n,oi.,ng take a month 

On getting up m *e ">°™e „„„,h f„, 

(„1 of clean Malee- nj^onM.ly Then spit 
fue minutes ""sing lamblcr^ One will be 
It out 111 n cleao g jcllowisb fluid 

simply that cLcs 01,1 It » 

lull of without wsshiogbis 

'p tlLe poisononi substances will go 
mouth, all tuc l , . absorbed into the 

,„to bis stomael, arfget 

blood, f„w how much more muck nod 

debnes of “O" f „ „„|,,b „ not denned nt 

food, all the food particles 


will decompose there and produce canes and 
other diseases of the teetli Doth the®e 
factors p!a> a aer) important part id the 
proscnatioii of the teeth and keeping them 
shinj white like pearls It is a well known 
fact that whereas a good set of 32 teeth is a 
common thing in the Ea=t, it is rare to find 
tins III the West, where rotten teeth with 
jellow film and eaten b} caries i» a common 
sight 

2 PiiF IlaoirM oniiF CoMMOor 

Sitting with naked buttocks on the same 
commode that ha« been ti«cd times o\cr again 
b\ biiiidreds of people is not only disagreeable 
but also a dangerous practice I have noticed 
that seats become sticky But the greatest 
danger lies in the liability of contraction of 
ooula"iOD>, such as ring worm, eczema and 
vencriel disease* I am pretty sfc 
medical science advince®, people jd the >' est 
will be able to evolre a different form of 
commode or follow the Fa«t and adopt the 
squatting posture, which is nUo adrintage 
ous in two other ways 

(a) The lower abdominal wall is >»iipi)ortc(i 

b\ the thighs, tint act like a tniM, and there 
13 no likelihood of developing ‘rupture 
(Hcmta) . . j 

(b) The abdominal muscles thus *upportea 
ire at a great advantage in striming down 
iiid thus lielpmg in easier evnciiation 

3 Hvgiivf oi WaipHivo BurrocK sitei 
U&F OF COMirODL 

Ihismoat Hygienic prictice has fallen to 
the lot of Hindus aud Hindus alone even m 
the Fast. Ihey invariably wash their buttock* 
iftcr answering call of inture, and have boeo 
taught so from their infanc} from time* 
immcmorinl Ei on -i child will consider him 
<iclf unclean and not fit to touch aujthing tin 

he Im washed iuin*elf In the West the; 
wipe Uiemsehes with paper and think it i 
sutticient No nrgumeut is required to pro 
that iti* not After thorough wiping witn 
paimr, one look at tiie parts is sufiicicnt to 
convince one of its drawbacks During 
Great ar, I bad once an opportunity t 
nicdic-illl oxmmne » bitch of British 
A» wnlcr wis scarce on 
could not be bid duly for i bith, il was not 
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a very pleasant sight to see dned np fiecil 
matter sticking to the hair of privat" parts 
God knows since when One such »ight is 
sufficient to convince that water used for 
washing after ea«ing oneself is not wastcil 

Yet another advantage of using water i» 
that the lower half of the anal canal can be 
thoroughly washed away which cannot be 
done with paper It is a matter of common 
experience that matter sticking to the mucus 
membrance of this region of the inal canal 
dries lip there and is iikelj to produce 
diseases like Vnal Fissure On the otlier 
hand the softest known toilet paper cm cause 
irritation to this delicate membrane md help 
in cau«ing disease 

4 liu IIv&UM ot iHt Rvrn 

In the west the people bathe themselves 
in a tub The watev that washes their feet 
and buttocks washes their face and mouth as 
well In almost all cases the buttocks have 
not been washed after answering call of 
nature It is evident that this practice is 
most repugnant Whether i bitb in a tul 
>8 taken daily or after a week a fairly saturat- 
ed emulsion of soap, dirt and faecal matter 
made ind whole of it comes to the surface 
of watei in a thtu film As soon as one gets 
out of bath, a thin coat of this film is made on 
whole of the body and one geU back all 
the dirt that one has just now washed away 
with compound interest Thus the entire 
trouble of taking bath gets null and void 
However one may try it is impc^sible to 
avoid getting this coat of dirt on leaving the 
tub 

Another method i* to follow Japan, where 
they have a thorough wash up under a tap 
before cnteniig the inth In this cose too 
if the body has been thoroughly cleaned 
under a tap, the bath m the tub seems to be 
superfluous and absolutely untieces«ary 
Doctor Jatjuard of Switzerland an aiithonlv 
on riiberculo«i3 says that overbathing is as 
harmful for health ns iindcrbathing or not 
bathing nt all As Science advances, people 
will find out ways for bathing more hygieni 
cally In the East thev sit under a current 


of water or pour watei on then body and 
head with a jug filled from a tub This is a 
primitive way, but is surely more hygienic 

o HyOUNI of i. VCi VSD IFETl 
beet are a very important factor in the 
human machinery, both m preservation of 
health and contriction of diseases It is need 
less to say that cleanliness of feet is of no 
less importance than that of the face In the 
East when they don’t take their bath, they 
wash their hands, face and feet under a tap 
III the West they use a basin and wash their 
hands and face in it, using the same water 
repeatedly, which is again unhygienic The 
emulsion of soap thus formed cannot 
thoroughly wash away soap fiom the fice 
Urns leaving behind a portion that will de 

compose and prove harmful But there is no 
irringement for washing feet, unless they 
take then bath, which they usually do about 
once a week It is evident that this practice 
Is not commendable The feet do get sordid 
with dailv sweat, and surely in going to 
lavatory and nrmal etc. feet do get soiled 
with dirt and require daily cleaning Wash 
ing of feet is also useful, as it removes fatigue 
and gives a good appetite ifter a days hard 
vwrk On the continent m certain hotels 
they Ime started some arrangement of 
washing feet, but it is not yet universal I 
hope It will become more so m the near 
teture, and extend all over the AV est, including 
Fnghnd and America 

In the end I conclude with the words that 
in spile of ICiphng, East and West combined 
can bring about the salvation of the world 
much quicker than either of them could do 
vvilh lonely efforts One great conquest 
already achieved by the Hist consists m the 
adoption of cremation for disposal of the 
dead by advanced sections m the West It 
will bo again surprising to note that this mo t 
scientific method for the disposal of human 
remains has so far been the monopoly of the 
Hmd^ alone even m the East I am fullv 
oinfident that interchinge of other good things 
will 8TOQ follow to bring peace ind prospentv 
m both Hemispheres of this troubled world 



THE PAnSIS ! THEIR RELIGION AND RACE 

Bi NAGGNDRANATH GUPTA 


[Dr M Is Dhalli the High Pneat of the 
/orotistnan communits of Karachi a aeholar and 
writer of f uropcan reputation presided fn 
introducinfc the lecturer be said 
^Ve hare the priulett. this crciim^ to irelcorac 
ui our midst a publicist and scholar of note 
Mr N Gupta In his jounjr da\8 he was the 
classmate of that illustrious ambassaefor of Indian 
culture, Suami Ai\eksnauda who fort\ jears 
SffO revealed tho soul of our great coQnlxy to 
the people of the Mest Mr Gupta has known 
ind worked with t-reat men of all shades of 
opinion throughout his uicfiil life He does not 
come to our city as a stranger for he lived and 
worked here fifty jeare ago He knows more of 
young Karachi than any of us m this hall 
During the last month ho has spoken under the 
nuspices of i score of our local societies on 
various subjects of great importance Me have 
great pleasure now in asking Mr Gupta to favour 
VIS wita his discourse on /oroasttiamsro 
The lecturer «aid ] 

Da«toor Dhalla Diughter® and Sons of nii 
ancient Fmth 

In the course of the 'low evolution of the 
human nee «om 0 time iti the dim and di«tant 
past «omewliere pcrliftp« m the pnmcTiI will 
regions of Ceiitnl Asia floun hed a la^e pa«loral 
and igrieulUinl tribe vrbich wi*> df«lin«l at n 
later age to plaj a great pirt in the a0ur» of 
men md to leave an indelible impre‘8 upon 
human llioiiglit human ende vour and human 
achievement Tiic nun were virile tall and 
broad of shouhkr big boned md hrmiij, fair 
of complexion, with the light tan of the fun on 
their faces and men with clear, keen eyes 

as befitting an outdoor life and tawny beanl 
From this race came the might) Rbima and 
Ru'tam lieroe® whose powci> rivalled <bo c of 
Hercules and bani«on The women were «upplc 
of limb and movement, full of grace and comely 
to the e)e indu lriou« worl ing m the hovi'c 
and out of it. The men ha I henl» of cattle 
large and small, and watch d< gs that shepherdcil 
the flocks of sheep nnd goats and kept the 
wolf from tiio fold and were greatly pnzod 
Roaming over the panuro grounds with their 
herds climbing over mountains and ■'aiintmng 
m the valleys, or while engaged m ploughing 
their fields these men cast their ejea around and 
beheld the marvels of creation Lifting up their 
heads they «iw the eternal liimmarios of the 
firmament, tho great dnrzlm^ orb before which 
all other lights aani'h during the dnj d»c 
multitudinous spirs at night, the moori that 
wa-xeil nnd wnnetl They wondcrei/, then admiretl, 
hnall) ndorcil They gave names to the heavenly 


bodies their vivid nnd virgin imagination endowcil 
everything they saw with life With advancing 
thought even abstractions became instmct with 
life, po« e ed of n per'omlity with power to 
influence the lives of men, to confer ble« ing® 
and prospentv As their liCMts were filleil with 
<Ic\ot(on thev lifted tlieir toiccs and broke out 
into chants of prai'C, ho«annas of adoration 
It was not siDgmg but an intoning a «oIenin 
chant in a cadenccil void, ri ing and falling 
with the surge of emotion and the fullness of 
the heart This prm e chant is imintaincil un 
changed to ihi* dav 

A' wiJj happen in the be t regidatoil fimibe 
there was i diflerence of opinion m the trilx, 
m intense religiou* «chi«in which createtl great 
bitterness of feeling and the people of the triljo 
ilividelinto two sections and parted company, 
one section coming dovv n to Indi i the other 
section marching south we t to Iran 

Of hi«tor/caJ evidence foe «uch t sfiiteiiieiit 
there is not a «hred Compare I with the anti 
ijuitv of this peopk historv is n thing of 
y«Unh\ nnd hi«tory is not alwaya tnilnfiil 
Then, i however the overwhcliniiig evidence 
of comparitive mythology common legends an I 
traditions a do e analogy of language From 
India to Iron i« n hr riy nn ! yet for the 
accurate under landing of the Avesta with itv 
mythological lore a knowleilgc of Vcthc and liter 
Sanskrit !>» essential The bitterness of the 
chi m may be traced in the go«l« of tho Vedas 
the Devas. being degnilcd to demons in tin 
Avesta A«iin Ahum n \\esla, means a gooil 
spirit in the evrly portion of tho Veiias but in 
the latter portions and m tho Pumna® Asiin 
mevns a demon The fii t part of theAvc«ti, 
the VanJvdaJ i' the L.iw ngain«t the Dicva* 

In one instance a Vcfic Dova has been only 
partially vlenionized in the Avesta and the 
incident i« not devoil of humour Indrv who 
occupies in Voilic nnd Fitmnii inylliology the 
same pivee a* /eu* and Tupitcr m Greek sin 1 
Roman mythologr, is specially named m the 
Vvesta as one to be cenibat«l with as the 
opponent of A'ha Vahishta, who ranks secon 1 
among the Amo ha Spcnt,a« but tho same divimtv, 
under the name of \ erethnghna (Sanskrit, 
Vntraghna the sliyer of Vrilra , Vntnvhan i® 
sn appellation of Indra) t« highly pnii®e<3 and 
the Dehcmm \nshUi is de<licate<l to him hveept 
in the mvoiation which is m Ptrsian, the name 
throughout the Tnshla la Verclhraghna In the 
Vendidad larganl 'V there i® a vcr®e I pmi®e 
T'erethraghna created by Ahiim-'lnzdo, the 
earner of light created by Ahura ^lazla.' In 
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the fir t chapter of the Vi«pcred he is notntmei 
but IS called Victor', the Victory created by 
Ahura the 'troke which come« from abo\e the 
pure the lord of purity The “troke which 
comes from adore i the than lerbolt the ‘»troke 
of lightning In Pumnic mythology Indm i- the 
wielder of the thunderbolt, the ffjyro fn«hioned 
out of the rib« of the Ri hi Dadhuhi The 
prolongeil battle between Indra and Antra the 
powerful demon h le cnbed at lenp h in 
San ktit “cnpture and an eminent Bengali poet 
has written an epie poem callw! A ntra amhnr on 
Jt In the Tir A'a hLi of the Khorl^h Arc'ta 
the description of the battle between the Lar 
Tishtriya (Sirivi ) and the demon Vpansha is 
ba«ed on tlio legend of the Iiulra Vntra fight 
Tishtriya is the di pen er of ram and Apatt^ha 
Is the ilenion of heat, or drought The wortl 
Pau'th IS thu amt a the ^anoknt / oiri I 
meaning ram the ptefia n denoting negation 
The Hindi and Marathi worl for rain is /wioo 
The alvance of the monsoon i' really i battle 
of the element* the roar and rii h of the torm 
driving the ram laden clou) the roll of ihun ler 
corre pon ling to the throlbing of the battle 
drains fho lightning ftahing like a ®<imitar 
followed bt the swift stroke of death Beheram 
Yaiata I the Persianind name of k erethraghnn 
Atasli Beheram is in rcnlitt VUrsh Aercthra hn i. 
The ho tiiity to the Daeva* forms p-jrt of the 
credo or confession of faith repeatetl many 
times 111 vanou parts of the Avesta I profe 
myself as a Mazclaysisnian a follower of Zara 
ihushtra, an odver ary of the Dietfl a nor'hipper 
of Ahura A muefi liter confe® ion of faith 
which IS calleil Dm no Kahno in the Khor'Ieh 
Ave*ta, oittiU the reference to the Daevas and is 
m Persian The good righteous riglit Religion 
which the Lord ha «ent to the creature is that 
which Zsutu'ht has brought The religion is the 
religion of Zartii ht the relgion of Oranisd 
given to /artusht.’ 

The Buhlhi t formula of the confes ion of 
faith Is Bitddham ^aiannm garHamt Dhammam 
S'lran'ini ja I li'tiiii am samuaai fnrM arm 

I seek refuge in the Bu Idha I peck Tefuge 
in the I nth I ®eek refuge in the Brotherho^ 
of monk ’ The halma or the confes ion 
of faith of I«lam is brief La Ihl i Jlhllal 
yfiihammal Pasulalhh There is no God 
hut GckI \fuhamnuvl i** the me senger of 
God Ihe different notes struck m the e three 
articles of faith are la ily distinguishcil The 
early 'lardayasman la ile'cvit and militant, devout 
as reganls Vhun an 1 /arathushtra, milibint us 
regards the power of evil The Buddhist is meoL 
and humbl' seeking an I findm„ n «afc shelter 
for the troubled spirit. The I«lamic is like a 
short powerful trumpet blast a rallying call for 
the faithful 

Ml. follow m ft spirit of reverence and wonder 
ihe chants of prai'C in the Aic'ta Throaghout 
them run a golden thread of intense (celmg, au 


unfathomable depth of thankfulnes a firm 
religious conviction a nch vein of imagination 
and the joy o^ living The «en«e of the Iwautiful 
18 always present In the Aa^na Haptinghaiti 
Ha there is a verse The flowing of water 
praise we, the flight of the binls praise we In the 
17th Ha of the Aa«na there is a summary of 
various forms of praise 


Vll waters the fountains as well as tho«e flow 
mg down in streams prai«e we 

Vll trees the growing adorned with tops praise 
we 

The whole earth praise wc 
The whole heaven praise we 
The stars the Moon and fctin praise we 
Ml lights without beginning praise I'c 
El«ewhec“ 

Thee, the fire the son of Ahura Ma/da the ] ure 
ihc Iona of purity we praise 

1 prai e the ““tar Tistar the shining brilliant 
who has the body of a bull und golden hoofs 
From the Ti“iblc the paiaiis of prai«e pa s to 
the mvi ible, from the objective to the nibjectivo 
J do boraago to you imesha spvnta a singer of 
praties as / aota as speaker of praises ns praie r 
as speaker as g^onfier 

The right spoken words praise we. 

The Fmasnis of the pure praise we 


The Oatbas aro like the chanted p«alms of tho 
®aiin Wla and contain hymns of evciuisite 
Icauly The word Gatha vs the tame as in 
*an<krit 

A« the mind grows and the power of thinking 
is ‘•trcnglhcned the ihmket turns from phenomena 
to noumena and seeks to penetnte the mastery 
behind the wonders vi ible to the eye Then 
come questionings and doabt« 


Thai will I ask Thee tell me the right 0 Ahnn 
Uho was the father of the pirc creation at tbi- 
beginmg f 

Uho has created the wav of the Sun of the 
Stars t 

Who (other than) Those (causes) that the hloon 
waves and wanes ■* 

That tlarda and other things I desire to ki o v 
That will 1 aik Thee tell nv the right O th ira 
W ho upholds the earth and the wnsU] ported 
•A) that they fall not —who the waters and Ints ^ 
Who has united swiftness with the winds ind 
the clouds * 

Who O Mazda is the creator of ‘Vohunnno 
(mankind) ■* 

That will I ask Thcc tell me the right O \hura 
Who working good has made light as well as 
darkneos •• 

Who working good sleep and waitang’ 

Who the morning dawns fho noons the nights ^ 
In another Gatha the que tion lo more pointed 
How ebsU I know whether je rule oier some 

Mazda and A«ha whereof a doubt tones to me* 


Tho I'Oth siiftn of the te-vlh Jfaij/ilo t of the 
LigAetK ha* been universally admirctl bv the 
scholars of all countrie* for it* sublimity nn i 
depth of thought. It IS a hytim couehe I in the 
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jno«t beautiful and solemn words set to a i»tately 
measure It hegrins with \ dc-enption of the ^oul 
that exi-kd before the Creation ‘There was 
neither Lsi'tcnct nor Non existence There waa 
no atmo-spheie, nor the “by hoymid it 
was no Biath nor Immortality There was no 
distinction of Day and Nisht Then there was 

only That resting within Itself \pnrt f«»« 
there was not an> thing’ Towards the end of the 
hymn the Ri«ht is suddenly aasailel bv doubt 
and que-lions the cmni'ctcneo of the Ruler ol 
the highest heaven 

7t ^ ^ I ^ -df^raT '> 

^ srnppii 

qt SI?JIT^5T *tn ^ ^ ^ h 

Who venh knows, who can here decbiv 

ilff Elr^^kloS n“Xm-: 

not 

Th,. may bo rssnrtel '"“J’® at,’;; 

;S ?-»>, of-r? 

communion was concenirntwl 

ra bro-^y .be 

So continuous, Bmhouinism 

parnlleli-nis -* the 'cnpturc? of these 

[hat a compaTative study the jnj 
two nncient faiths will M j 

revealing and ^ord Hinduism 

.leliberatelv avoided Hindu » 

Persian word Hindu is a comip- 

,,ord on-mally meaning a 

tion of a tlie lea At tho «oi>k «t 

„^.:r and now mean m the 

S,irb."”uhrr;^o. n,on,o„. wo ..m.ne 

nt precis, on ol .e™’* , ,„,porUnt coinoilence 

^he first a ,n a porljctrlor 

betrreen tbeeo ^'O ,2' Ormnnl Insfibr 

yrSn^hS n*? Abnm M.zJ. b.s bos. n.n..» 


Tell rat the Name 0 pure khiira JIazda which 
IS Thy greatest best and fairest which is meet 
efllcacious for prayers ’ ‘Ai/al mraot Akitro 1/anM'J 
fraHt/lya mm Ahnn a‘‘haoom Airalhiifiil^ 
ri*aniien o U mt i/al Aht n Va dao mm Then 
replied Ahura Mazda mj first name is / a » 

O pure /arnthushtre Inentielb name i-. I <" 
that I am Maxdao 

In the Divasyx or L-x Upanislmd, reputed to 
be the oMe«t of all the Upanielmd* the sixteentti 
niantri i«, 

O All full O Sole wise 1 O Ml Judge’ 0 Goa! 
of the wioc 1 0 Lord of the Prajapali! expand^ 
knowledge of the Self and in-rea^e my knowledge 
of the Non self so that tliroiifjh Thy grace I ma^ 
see that form of Tbine which is the mo«t aiwpiciou 
— losffwismf p«rK*A<iA *o//nwoswi— that yonaer 
licrsou who dwells in tsu (Lifel / am He 
Zxrathushtrn wanted to know the beat name 
of Ahum Mazda, the Rishi wanted to see tne 
mo«t auT'^^toiis form of Brahman The Ahmi 
of the Avista is the Asmt of Siiskrit the s m 
Sanskrit being iiivanablv changed into ft in Ave ui, 
except in the fhml person “ingulir of the verb t< 
be, the word I«k being the same in Sanskrit an i 
Avestn. The Per lan word is asl 

In the Old Testament, Lxodu« Chipter > 
ver'ca 11 and 14 are llie following 

Vnd Mives said unto God Behold J 

IS bis csnic’- .. bst sb'fi \’V “".P bem 
Am. God said unto Mo*er d rr”. 

•od be “id Ihus Shalt tboi. say nn.o the 
Slld.cn ol J.r«l I or. bath «». me nn.o >oa 

Thus .n lernel al-o these Mmes "cll 
I «wr. f^fld IS called I or oftmi of the 

AvesSaS Ami of the Upani hud . and aho 
/ Lh that I am, the same, word for 
l/iwi I at ah«u o[ the Ormiud 'in.shta. How 
IS this to be accounted for tbit the same name 
nf fJod in the same wool* are to be found 
Ind?a Imn aSd DraeP Ami the name is mere 

;ir.r'ni 

HlfTboV™.S"'.“ .bMs 

srife sulS.;! .nirtildoi W.ludd.n Iln» 


• Snsa Chandrs 

a Upanisbsd 


V««n’« Iniroliiction to the 
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Manstir Hallaj sud 1 am the Truth and 

escaped fm. 

nantura 1 am He a deep ma«t:c eayuiK 
Fipressinc: union mth the Iipht not mere 

ineamation 


No interpretalron hag leen place! upon the 
name announced b\ God to Sloie* W an 
illuniinntinj' lijjhl la thronn upon it by n 
p»««age in the Go«pel of St. John Je*u Chn«t 
“11 1 to the Jews 

A our father \brahnm n loiced lo a >e mx da\ 
and he saw it and nas glaa 
Then sai 1 the Jews unto him Thou art not 
fifty years old and ha«i thou feai Abraham ■* 

Tesus said unto them \ orily verih I sat imlo 
you Before Abraham was I am 
Then took they up stones to cast at him b«l 
Jesus hid himself and «cnt <-tit of the temple 
com" through the mi Is! of them an I so passeil 
by’ 


of a monk with the right orm bare from the 
Imger tips to the «houl ler joint, with his hetl 
.rn l>eg?ar s bowl m hi hand, nnd 

yet full of a refulgence and n splendour tint no 
crowned king ever pos e eil, Kang idlickhDii, 
his father was ^canihlized and grieved an 1 
broke forth in words of indignation and pain 


It IS to h< noi«l that fe«u“ hi not «ty 
before Abmhim wia I ixi-, but I am He lot 
not call himself the "“on of God or the Pon of 
man or even the Me® nh thit he inooontc 1 
himself for whom the Jexva are «till waiting 
hut the God nho spoke to Mo®es u®ing 
the same words In efleit, it was the 
dcchmtion as that of the Adviiuitotilis and 
Man«ur Kftvn«ji Ltlulj Kanga txplains the 
wopI Ifiriuas incining i livt for e\or ami ever 
Wwix f nniea/( ne li<iut»h suAUt jtraloclfvr^ 


^ . Ends It m this 

That great Siddhartha steals into liis rcslin 
WraiK in a clout shorn sandalled rranng fo.«J 
Of loxr borns he whose life was as a God s^ •* 

Mv eon heir of this spacious jwwcr and heir 

W hat ctnh could give or eager serri t bniie “ 
pou should 8t hare come apparelled m ili\ rank 
W ith shining Bwars and tramp of horse and fool 
I J camped upon the road 

I wa‘ ed at the gales 

u k 7! aojonrned through these eul year. 

\\ hil 1 thj crowned father mourned ♦ ^ 


s the ca“t 


rxply 


U/oo« / i>iiics/( ne lidinesh sudht jttrnlo d ertn^ 
thmnJiulo hamahn^i o alniijs was an I 

ilwa} a IS an 1 nlway < will be \Vi«o «ecr3 an 1 Uishis 
in ancunt times m Indii ha I the gift of being 
able to sec the threx. pcrioi’-* of time TnknUlarst, 
the seers of tho three a poets of tun the pa*t, 

thx prc-<ent and the fuiunx Life an) the 

division* of time are for tho crcatcl IXath 
walks hand in ban 1 with lifu Lveii irrmorulitt 
has a Ixginning fverything CTuatol i® and 
again is not For Goil, who is xmemte, there 

I® neither mortality nor immonality neither life 
nor death, neither a higinning nor an enl He 
1® timele hourles®. snuele®.®, m®3surele ® |/?hi 

I® the i>ciTa«ion of exi®Unce as di®tingtiMlioi] 
from living thi imnianoncx which i» a fgn ia 
mental conception of pantheism The verb to Lc 
ha® onlv a single Un® thi jraNnt Tho 

P3rtition>“ of time fall away Tinu stan Is sidl 

an i ha® no movement The om suprame 

Lsi*ltnco fftci's lime all way* Him eannot 


teerale from it, time cannot gel p-asl it lesu® 
unravcllctl the my® era of th s I.si<tenr« 


unravctictl the my® era ol tii s i.si<tenr« when 
he deelnrol & fore Ahraluim wa® I am. 

In that same ehapt r of the acmnling 

to ‘‘C Tohn Ic us ^aI 1 to lie Jtws I am the 
1 >ht of the worl 1 he that followeth me ehaH 
not walk in darkne*,® I iit shall hare the light 
of lifx ’ Among the 1 uhi* of th* wotll wa® 
*p Lama Aarathu®h*n He can of th* pa-e «{ 
which the ISiM’a ‘iwl* AA 1 j '•ill^-artba 


which the IS It I* a *i>ot« a> t i '•ill*'artba 
went forth in ihi night from h * fathers palace 
»a a jnnee and cann lark. a'UT KveraJ yeere 
I pauper eloibc.1 in the rough, rellow garf, 


why is this ♦ 

My father 
of my race. 

. ^ ~ ”**6 

coimteth i» buBdnxl thro/ cs 
l-roio Slabi ftammat, hit no deed like tht« 

Not of a mortal Jim,, th" Afaster said 
I spake b It of descent mnsiblc 

Uuddbas who bare been and who sbalJ b 
Of these am I and what they did I do 
Of this de»cenl mvi«ihlo cimt iitmthuahtra 

Bl^.n.1 Ones Ii m,l.e. nol il„ >1, 
j.n.rence ivhelher .ncli n one i. Imn, ' 
Kins« pnlicn or «l . mnl.,dc i1„„“ 

dnihe, 1.1^!" ■“ ’"■'JJW 

aipinea i« jai i m n manger for want r,t 

come ot n nice of their own One max tie ». 
jrincx another a carpenter'® son n thiril mix 
come of n nohl fimily, hut still Jliev nn mr.^ 

nnd his deaih is con®i IcrxM one of the .ne!f 

l^e;‘.hTTw:n" 

“Ipf -r™' H 

o«U!e h..lnef mini "f .Jrt rear® 

B^Mha The ihoumnls of slUue, ^ 

Kuldha the innum Tallc pitme® of Ie®us ( I,r,!l 
are the work, of gifte-l sAilpmrs an J arti t. .T. 

rF 

1 cton, ol U.. rn.rl,l no, .oon .n-Vho o 


The IJ^bt of A<i 
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of tlie imn^^nrtjrfTf'^f the arti'^t^, <iih1 jettn tlio 
A\c‘*(a Itself wo hn\o a glln]p^e oven if onlj 
Ji"urati\ely, of the Proplict of Iran Asi Vanghu, 
the ftmale la'ala of Piety, w first praised in the 
19lh Pnrginl of the Venilidad ns ‘the netful 
\\i«(lom’ Agim in the Parvardm Ya^htn we 
/iikI AeJit m the dHelhiig of Knresiin, whose 
I r It sill IS pmisoJ 'Aslii, the fair, with the body 
of a iiini Jen, the healing, pure with her shining 
whtel 13 in%ohe<l m the Ashi Ynshta— Ashi, the 
diuglitcr of Ahum the sister of Snusha, 

Rii^hmi and Mithra To her pnjed 7arathu 
shin 


\shi thou art Iw Vshi thou art beaming with 
pleasure coniest thou hither out of the beams \shi 
ihoii art the rivci o! much brightness to the men 
whom thou the ewcet smelling folloirest Attach 
llii«cU to me thou manifold strong' 

Look on me Oome to me with charitableness 
Ashis High ' Well ircated irt thou creaied for the 
bodies 

Thy father is Vhura Mazda, the greatest of the 
lazatas the best of the \a?atas rhv luoUicr is 
^penta \rmaiti Thj sister it the Mazdayasnnn 
law ' 

‘ Vshi Yanghvi the high placed herself on a 
ebanot aajing thus with irords who art thou iho 
ofTereat to me whose speech I have heard as bj 
far the fairest of the pcaiing •’ 

/nnlhuahtm snid he was the first imn who 
had pniocd Asha Vahishta and offere*! to Ahura 
Slarclo, and ‘at whoso birth and growth away ran 
Angre-^fiinfus from the eirth the broad rounif 
far to wander through 

Then spake thus Ashis Vanghvi the high 
PI ice thyself near to me. right created, pure holy 
approach my chariot Then came nigh to her the 
liofv /arathushtra he approached her chariot 

She stroked him with her left band and the 
ri^ht AVith the right hand and the left speaking 
thus with words Pair art thou O ^arathushtra 
well created art thou O holy with fair cakes 
and long arras To thee is giien majesty /or the 
body great purity for the soul 
Before the minds eje rises a vision of n 
stately figure, with great length of limb* n 
smooth fair akin features refinai delicate and 
reposeful a fine head with thick hmr and bean! 
an unwnnUeil wide breadth of forehead, laige, 
tdear calm eyes with infinite depths in tbun, and 
the spirit within in constant communion with 
Qod—i vision of radiant splendour moving in 
maiesty through the long \ista of the ftge« The 
Ion" nrms prove him unmi«tnkably an ancient 
Aryan of a distinguished lineage In fbe great 
epics of the Knmaynna and the Mahahharnto tno 
heroes the Hi hi* nnd the great men are all long 
armed— lyomd'riniitoiYihH— arms reaching down 
to the knee* Probably this expression was an 
cvnggcrition, but it is certain that n Jong nach 
of the arm* was admired 

And through the silence of the age* come to 
our ears clear, Mbnnt, deep and musical the 
words addres'-el hv /arathushtra to Ahura. 
Miula 


*lo iiiM belongs the kingdom the might the 

We praiso Him first among the adorable beil^s » 
Manifest thyself O Holiest Heavenly M^-di 
inoii wj]i> created»t O Pure, the good things of 
_ , - ^ ohu mano 't 

He who Hist conceircd the thought with stars 
■»» . , effulgent space be clothed ! 

He throii„h his insight created the I<3w{the svs 
tem of the woild whereby he suiiporls the pi 1 1*) 
Thou nllowcst it to thrive O Spirit 3Iftzdi who 
art the same even now ' J 
Fire was looked upon as sicreil by the entnv 
Aryan race In early times it was evtrem’h 
difficult to procure it whenever wanted The us* 
of Hint and steel was not known till much liter 
Fire ojull not be produced ns now in«t.intB by 
striking a mntcli, or from the sun b\ using a 
len*^ nor was electricity a servant of nun an J 
the pressing down of a swituli would illuminate 
a room Fire could onlj be preserved by being 
constantly foil and watching that it wa« not 
evtingHishwI In the Ave«ti fire i« n son of 
Aliiin Mazda— Ahwi(7/(<’ \ia dao pntha this is 
the fire of lightning that appetrs m the hcavvn* 
m the RigTMaitis tated apm aswafi/T jillkaiat 
n/u/ala—fipe was born from the womb of A«un 
(Ahun) the Vvestin wonl Uor Alari,li eorre 
ponds to the Sinsknt ward Ufiar fire in the 
Vedas Agni fire is a god <letnta Both anong 
the Veilic Indians and the Ayeatan rniina 
\ilnrvan or Athmvan is a hreprie L In the 
Hig Ve<la Atharran is n mjthioal bung the 
Indian Promelheu' who brings down 
the fire of ihi gods from the lieavenlj 

r^ions The fire temple or the if/iar/ is 

the same is the f /«i jrifia of iIie flip 
vela itjinhoba was the daily rile of Ifomn 
porformel by the Stifiiili the Brahmin who 
always kept the fire burning Aimholn'f are 
still to be found m northern and *outhcii Indu. 

Far away in another continent another olf'hool 
of the Aryan n\ci tho ancient Romans, con»i fere 1 
lire an es ential part of religion Ve®H was the 
cha«te go Hess wno presided oyer the f unify nmf 
m her temple the sicreil fire was kept coniinualh 
burning Koine was the rentre of her worshij* 
and III the Eternal City fix Vestil virgins 
maidens of patrician families kept alight the 
holy hre daj nnd night \ esta is now n noiiym 
for a virgin a woman of spotless cha tilv an<f 
It also means a match or waxliglit 

In the sixty first Ifii of the Yn nn then is a 
pnyer to fire lor beauty of expression and nn 
i Imipible balance it can scarcely be surpa osl 
Give we O hire son of khum Slarda 
Swift fcnghtness awift nourishnie it 
awift hleesings of life 
Oaxtiicfa la boline^* tlaencj for the 
tonrae but for the soul sense and 
nndcrslanding which nfterwards 
iocrcaseii rot dinnni hes then 
manlv cotira,»e (T le eoiirlide/) 

An ailtfresa delivered in Novcmlxr 1911 to the 

/oroastnan rommnmtv of Karachi 

"• 3 a«i3 \\ Wffl fkasiis \Cf ^^asna \A\f 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Forewarned and Forearmed 


M ATAT^GINI stopped at an open veranda and 
desired Karuna to aw^en her sister 
and bring her thither In a few minutes 
Hemangini, who had not been asleep, came with 
Btler astoni*hinent depicted in her face and 
enquired in an eager tone the object of her 
unexpected and untimely visit. 

“I come to warn,’ said Malanguu, ‘ there 
wll be a dacoity in )our house ” 

Dacoity*” half screamed, half muttered the 
astounded girl 

“Hem'" shrieked Karuna. 

“Softly, Kanina” said Matangim, “gently 
nem, why «iand you here’ Go warn your 
nusband and bid him be prepared ” 

®“i Hemangini was then utterly unfit for the 
“sk. She stood pale and trembling, unable either 
to answer or move Matangim was perplexed, she 
“tat her sister was lost in fear and time 
wuld not be spared The loquacious teal of 
Mruna, who could not for the world forego this 
upportunily of being the fir*l to carrj such 
^ j u as well as the «alutar> effect that 

natj been produced upon her fears by the an 
ejected intelligence, relieved Matangim of her 
j^cty, and the mortal enemy of the finny tribe, 
n>g VfiUi the importance of being the messenger 
®t evil, flew to Madhav’s cham^r to discharge 
tne mission which legitimate!) belonged to 
rtemangini 

, ff * soon returned and informed Matangim 
'^*^kav did not feel disposed to give weight 
nrr (Karuna’sl words and seemed particularlv 
ncr^ulous when she said that Matangim veas 
w the hou»e and that it was she who had brought 

I ’ ^ the ncw-5 from hcfself, bnng 

how * I*'®™ from my sister m law 

hllher““'* “» 


Matangim to her sister, 
lh.« husband that I am here and 


that wlf.VT'" husband that I am h 

I IS true He will believe you." 

y®®*’ 

can I answer all the questions that 


be may ask’ Go — answer all the questions that 
he may ask Go and lose no time, for if it be 
as jou say , — ** 

“ I had better not go Tell him that 1 say 
It, and that it is true ” 

, — yo® go.” again urged the reluctant 

girl with sweet child like obsUnacy 

“ ! cannot go, I must not," said Matangim 
in the most serious tone and in an agitated voice 
0 Luck' shouted Karuna laughingly, “it 
IS nothing then’ Your sister wants to frighten 
you only, mother ” 

1 to frighten me 

only, said Hemangini her face bnghtening “I 

confess I am frightened— now tell me what is 
your errand ” 

Matangim mused in deep silence for a 
^te, then taking her resolution, she said, 

■" Ik. pre^nee of lior 

n,'.”*'' ‘j' '*"*1 "P " ""'k >'■ 

SU) into and .poat not a «ord about me or 
" I ' <■»”' k”'k.” Malangin. and 
darted away through the trr.nda, tor aha , aw ,ho 
mtmn, disk a.nh.ng oo the top. of the tiee. 
But aa llataugroi neared the door of JIadhavV 
apartmrnt. her feet t^mhlrd mote v.olentlr thL? 
earn when .he had stood eying the glaring lie“ 

■n the mango-grote She drew her aor. otcr her 
forehead and proceeded softir and wifli 

.'Slnti; 

t's;" 'i- ^ . ..n't,th*'3'“S;, Z7i 

befitted the modesty of her sex and L ^ 

*b«n author!^ ^ Mwren 

LTd kaZZa 
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offer you a seal But why not sit down on— 

Matangini relieved him from his^cmbarrass 
ment by saying almost in a whisper, Have you 
heard what I have to say’ " . . 

“Yes,” said Madhav senouslj, “is it true? 
“It IS true,” she said in the same half 
audible tone 

“Tonight 5 ou say’” 

“Tonight, eten now they will m^e Uicir 
nttncl. 05 soon as the moon sinks and the moon 
Will Bink in half a danda ’ 

“Is It’ Then I am lost But hon do you 

know all this sister in law’” 

“ That,” replied Matangini in a more dMtinrt 
voice, slightly lifting the cloth which coi_ered her 
lotehead, “That you must not “sk me 

“You perplen me,” rejoined he, I “"“'1 
know what?o think” Matangini now completely 

think I would come to your house, at this hour, 
and ha answered, “watt 

here wlh your sister while I go and rouse my 

Matangini arrested him with a look as he 
was asked him to give he, one word 

What IS It’” he asked , 

..^^le isjour uncle’s vviU- take care of 

’•-''"llumph ”'°e,a“Eted Madhav, a sudden hgh. 

flashing up™ 1”'" “ 

na-iiiife not have it 

“Do you not keep it m an ivory hoi in 

r.“Y”rhow do you know it?" he eoqntred 

'■'"eSa'-Cs!:-?-” 

•°° “f i“»Tm%^ng^^'^eg o- yon-will you 

grant n jours’ i, nv 

“T^n say not n word to n human tamg 

that I ‘*“a’„';"i,‘"myTf’e'd°epe"ds ou . 1 " 
’‘“'"’“‘’how your hie’ 'who dares threalen rt’” 
eiolaimed l7e wi.h a Bash of indign.liou 

“yS,''i "foTgel'”'’said he checking himself, 
“ ’ f’oXi'rmpVe'the'same on Karuna and my 
fiisler ns you go’ 


“With Karuna, it will be rather diffiralt, but 
I shall frighten the wench into dumbness You 
stop with your sister, with closed doors and jou 
will remain here unperceived bj the household 
VTien I come back I shall lead you to a place 
of greater security and privacy ” 

So saying he passed by bis vrife and Karuna, 
each of whom he desired or commanded to be 
strictly silent regarding Matangim Then darting 
swiftly into the outer department, he was at once 
m the midst of his darwans 

Madhav knew Matangini to be a woman of 
loo clear a mind to have been greatly deceived, 
and he knew her also too well to think «lie would 
ever be at so much pains to deceive him- He 
therefore set himself to the work of preparation 
in earne«t Before total darkne«s had covered 
the face of the earth, the house top might be seen 
full of human forms flitting against the <ky. 
Tliese were select men from the tenantrv who 
lived close to the hou«e and from among whom 
a little latlial force could be collected at any 
lime at a moment’s notice The«e were nio«tly 
armed with latlies, spears, bricks and other 
missiles ready to be hurled at the doomed invader 
that durst approach the walls or enter the 
We do not pretend to say that all the«e midnight 
warriors bore a heart as sturdy as the laities mat 
they clasped in their hands, and many doubtIe*s 
there were who thought this untimely interruption 
of their repose very unwelcome, and who woulo 
have gladly beat o retreat did not tlie stem voice 
of Iheir landlords, as it rolled forth comma^ 
after command, convince them that it would be 
«afer to stay and trust to chance than ri«k his 
displeasure Most however felt «ecure m their 
position there was but little fin the] house on 
ihe top, to tempt the steps of robbers, and wiW 
this comfortable assurance the bold defenders 
stood boldly by their po«ts Five or six men w 
Ihe sturdier race from ihe Northwest protect^ 
the entrance, well accoutred with «vvord, 
spear and musket Four or five others could b 
seen walking round with orders to be on 
alert, and to give the warning when •accessary J 
the rest Inside the hou«e, the boxes and ches« 
which contained the most valuable tilings, K"® , 
cash, plate and other articles of small bulk 
great value, ns also the coveted ivory box w 
™..h.ra to be teen TTiey »ere re™'™, “ 
obscure hilling places winch among the cna 
npartmenls of Ihe ample edifice cotild never 
td.5Coje,edl by one who had per er >™n •»r“ 
and It was not ererj one of the inmates o 
house that had a knowledge of their 
Madhat was everywhere mild and easili )ie 
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bj nature under ordinary circurastances, his 
energ) and acli\ily in the moment of excitement 
ivas fe^e^lsh and held in awe the timid and the 
hesitating. Neiertheless not few were the wornCT, 
who dragging naked children in one arm and 
holding large wallets under the other, stealthily 
left the threatened house to «eek shelter in the 
neighbouring huts, isho«e humble pretensions 
protected them from the chance of spoliation 
Among the fleetest and foremost might be seen 
the conscientious cook i\ho had signalized her^lf 
by Mctory m the preceding evening, and who now 
conducted a mo«t dexterous retreat with bag and 
baggage, not forgetting the famous ghee pot 
which formed the glorious trophy of her evening 
triumph 

The hum and bustle of preparation subsided 
as all [was] completed and the expectant crowd 
awaited the issue in silence The moon had 
already set and Madhav began half to doubt the 
truth of Matangim’s suspicions Just as his 
thoughts were taking that direction a darwao came 
tip to him and mforraed him m Hindi that one 
of the men appointed to keep a look out, had 
seen a light in the direction of the “old garden” 
(as the mingo grove where Matangmi bad nearly 
encountered the robbers was called) and that 
venturing in that direction >erj clo«e to the grove 
be had observed [several] armed men as«embled 
m that place “ ^^Tiat w [your command,]” asked 
the man, “shall we go and attack [them]’” 
[“Hurry] not, Bhup Sing,” replied Madhav, 
“it IS unnecessary, and besides if you go m 
insufficient numbers, you will be overpowered, but 
if on the other hand many of you go, you leave 
the house unprotected, and who knows hut there 
may be another company’” 

“ Is it Maharaj’s pleasure, then, we remain 
as we are’” asked the darwan 

“ Yes — but «et up a shout all of you together, 
and let the rascals perceive how well prepared we 
are ” 

No sooner had he spoken than a long loud 
*hout rent the midnight air The females trembled 
in their apartments as they listened in awe and 
thought the danger near A di«mal silence sue 
ceeded the noise 

“Another «hout — once more,” said Madhav 
Again a similar sound shook the night Pfo 
sooner had its echoes died away, than out ro«e 
■ lemfic yell from the wilderness, as if uttered 
by midnight demons who revelled in the dark 
The blood ran cold m the veins of the listeners 
®s the horrible sound fell on their ears 

“Again, again, niy men, once more [rai®e] 
your voices, and louder than ever,” shouted 


Madhav, apprehensive lest the appalling sound 
chilled the courage of his retainers Again was 
the order obeyed with zeal and promptness, and 
again arose a responsive cry from the direction 
of the “ old garden ” But this time it was the 
cooing cry known among robbers as the signal 
of retreat 

“They fly, they fly, they fly,” shouted several 
voices, “that is the cry of flight’ 

“Yes, but do not be too sure,” said Madhav, 
“it may have been uttered to deceive you. 
Remain as you are ” 

Long did hladhav and his men wait, but 
nothing occurred After another injunction to 
his retainers not to relax their vigilance and to 
keep up all night, Madhav turned his steps 
towards the inner apartments to thank the brave 
woman who had saved him from imminent danger 

CHAPTER IX 
We Meet lo Part 

“Can 1 ever forget what you have done for 
me’” said Madhav to Matangmi, after he had 
rejoined his wife and his sister in law The 
former, as soon as her heart was relieved of its 
load of apprehensions, lightly tripped out of the 
room leaving her sister alone with him “Can 
I ever forget what you have done’” said Madhav 
looking more gratitude than he expressed in. 
words 

“ If you cannot, let it be for Hem’s sake that 
you remember it Should she ever fall under 
your di'pleasure, which Heavens forbid' may the 
memory of her sister’s sufferings obtain her 
pardon'* As for myself, I could not do otherwise 
than 1 have done it — I will take leave of you ” 

“ Why, sister in law returned Madhav, 
“your si«ler has not seen you long — she will be 
overjoyed to be with you for a few hours more 
When It IS day, my palli will convey you to your 
home, if you cannot longer remain ^y depart 
tonight and on foot’” 

“Fate rules it otherwise That happiness I 
mu«l forego,” returned she sadly, “I mu«t go” 
sister in law, why so’” asked Madhav 
again, ‘cannot your -ister’s husband know the 
reason’” 

** He*” eaid «he, as much with shame as with 
sorrow You know him viell He will be angry 
if I remain ” 

“Angry if you remain with your sister’” 
again inquired Madhav, “did you promise him 
soon’ Does he know where you 
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“ No,” said she, “ I did not promise him 
anything, nor docs he know where I am” 

“btrnnge,” said Mndhav ‘‘I don't understand 
hovi tlicn you could come Was he at home 
s\hcn you left’’ 

“ Ask not such qucstioas,” replied^ the 
A dark suspicion crossed Madhav’a mind at 
tins reply, but ho toon abandoned it as ground 
less lie tat musing in deep silence for momenU 
during which Matangini kept fixed on him her 
large, blue, sorrowful ryes 

‘'■\niy do 1 linger’” she said at length. 1 
Lo, Koruna will go wiili me Farewell,’ added 
she sadly, her voice growing thick, Fare you 
well I Re you happy, Mndhav Madhav looked 
up to her face— It was wet, MoUncini wm weep 
mg’ “and be my Hem happy with you 

‘‘You weep'” said Madhav. “you are un 

Matangini replied not, but sobbed Then, as 
if under the influence of a maddening agony oi 
tout, she grasped h.s hands m her 
licndtng over them her lily face so that Madhav 
IremMcd under the Hinlling touch ol A' 
curls that (ringed lier spotless brow, she bathed 
them in a flood of warm and gushing . 

“Ah, hate me not, despise me not, criM 
she with an intensiK ol (eeling which ahook her 
fl^licate frame. “Spurn me not for this last 
weakne-s, this, Madhai, this, ma) ^ our last 
redng,”.t mu’st be so and >°»t •»» f.if"” 
I loied you— loo deepi) do I loic 'o" *“"■ 
nart with >ou for ever without a struggle 

M Madhav chide her’ Ah, no’ He ejer^ 
Ins eves with his palm and his palm be^rae wet 
wnth “am There was a deep silence lor imme 
momenl. hul their hearts heat loud 
rwovcnnc her presence of mind as speedily ns 
Ac had lost ih first broke the heartrending 

"''"Sie distant and le-crved 'J' e" j 

lrtrher"(rom thffSt, W rappi;.^, di. 

f himrxie”'h^a' 13 

wrong ^ ffhcity Was not Matangmi now 
And had not Lr long 


pent up tears fallen on fus hands’ Had he not 
wept with her? That was all Matangmi re* 
membered, and for a moment the memory of 
duty, virtue, principle ceased to fling its sombre 
sliadow on Uie brightness of Uie impure felicity 
in which her heart [revelled] There was a fire 
in that voluptuous eye, — there was a glow on 
that moonbeam brow, and as she stood leaning 
wiUi her well rounded arm on the damask<overea 
back of the sofa, her beautiful bead resting on 
llic palm of her hand over which, as over the 
heaving bosom, strayed the luxuriant tresses of 
raven hue, — os thus she stood, Madhav might 
well have felt sure earth had not to show a more 
dazzling vision of female loveliness 

“ I had thought,” she cried at length in a 
voice which trembled from emotion, “ I bad 
thought that never again would human cars, not 
even your own, hear from my lips the language 
I breathed lo night, ah * I know not what I felt” 
‘Matangmi,” said Madhav, speaking for the 
first lime since the storm of passion had burst, 
“1 too had thought we could part without a 
struggle, but you have — you see what you have 
done Cut,” continued he, his eyes again 
suffu«ed with tears, “you have made many sacn 
fices, make one last sacrifice Root out the feel 
ing from a heart on which no impurity should 
leave a spot Forget” 

“ Blame me not,” she said, and then inter 
ruptmg herself, she bent down her head to hide 
the tear that gushed again with the current of 
feeling ‘ Yes reproach me Madhav,” she 
continued, “ censure me, teach me, for I have been 
sinful, sinful in the eyes of ray God, and I must 
say it, Madhav, of ray God on earth, of yourself 
But you cannot hale me more than I hate myself 
Heaven alone knows what I have felt — felt for 
the long long years that have past, could I rip 
open this heart you could then and then only 
know how it beats ” 

Madhav wept again “Matangmi dear, 
beloved Matangmi,”— he began but his voice 
thickened, and he could not proceed 

Oh say again again say those words words 
that my heart has yearned to hear — say Madhav, 
do you then love me still’ Oh* say but once 
again and tonight I shall meet death with happi 
ness ” 

“ Listen to me, Matangmi " replied Madhav 
scarcely cool himself “ listen and spare both ol 
us this sore affliction At your father’s house the 
flame was kindled which seems fated lo consume 
us both and which then we were too young to 
quench by desperate efforts, but if even then we 
never flinched from the path of duly, shall we 
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not, now that jears of afEUction have schooled our 
hearts, eradicate from them the evil whitdi cor 
rodes and blisters them’ Oh* Matangini, let us 
forget each other Let us separate ” And 
Madha^ heaved a sigh 

Matangini rose and stood erect in the 
splendour of new flushed beaut}, “Yes,” said she 
wih desperate effort, “ if the human mmd can 
be taught to forget, I will forget you We part 
now and for ever,” and there was desperate calm 
ness in her voice 

Pulling her veil over her face to hide the 
stream that again welled forth from her eyes m 
spite of her efforts Matangini hurnedly left the 
room 

CHAPTER X 

The Return 

It wanted an hour to the first streaks of day 
break, when Matangim with sad heart and heavy 
steps again threaded the wild fool path 
Silently followed her homeward footsteps Ine 
paling blue of the starry heavens was now hall 
■covered by numbers of driving clouds, while one 
dense end settled mass of black hovered over me 
dulant horizon and shed a sombre grey over the 
dimly seen outlines of the far off tree tops on its 
verge A wild and fitful breeze occasionally 
moaned over the dark isoods with an ominous 
sound and a few drops of pattering ram fell on 
the earth, on the leaf) trees and on the Itauriwt 
ahnibber) Matangini was too deeply absorbed 
in her own thoughts to heed the appearance ol 
external nature, though lowering and ^oomy 
looked the scene around her The rcmemMancc 
of the forbidden and fond interview she had just 
stolen, engro««ed all her soul, not even irc 
thoughts of the reception which might await her 
at home not even the risk and danger of di<wverv 
h\ her husband, obliterated the faintest lint of too 
vivid picture which memory of fancy succ^fuily 
traced before her mental view, now in the darkfc-l, 
now in the most radiant colours She had pro 
mised to forget, the fir»t thing she did after 
leaving Tiladhav was to remem^r, to remetnber 
and hang with rapture on each word he bal 
uttered — on each tear he had «hed, and often 
Would the rapture vanish and be ■ucceeded by 
toe thought that god and man abhorred her 
impurity of heart 

A part of toeir journey had been accom 
plished when the growing blackness of the slues 
announced that a «torm was near 

“Th^ran, ha«ten your footsteps," said 
Xaruna, 'breaking toe long silence, “there will 


be a storm, let us reach your house before it 
commences ’ 

“Yes," said Matangini unconsciously, “go on ” 
Kanina increased her speed and Matangim 
imitated her, more from example than from any 
«ense of necessity 

“ There^hear,— bigger drops are falling on 
the leaves,” said Kanina speaking once more 

Yes’ ” said Matangim, then awaking for 
the first time from her ahstracbon, and, stopping 
to listen, continued, “Ah it is not the sound of 
ram drops — it seems to be — what’ perhaps the 
sound of human feet treading over the leaves and 
stumps of trees ” 

‘ Is it so, Thakuran’ ” ejaculated Kanina 
and mcreased her speed, apprehensive lest she 
should fall mto the hands of some loiterer from 
among the dacoit band 

But they had not proceeded far when the 
wind rose in fury, the lightmng Hashed, the 
thunder growled, and big ^ps of ram poured 
down loo unmistakably 

“ We shall be drenched to death ” said 
Karuna “can we not toelter ourselves Beneath 
liiis tree’ ” 

“ Come then,” said Matangini, as she led toe 
way to the covert afforded by the overspreading 
boughs of a large tamarind Just then a sadden 
flash of light illuminated the earth and revealed 
by Its momentary gleam a human figure standmg 
at the foot of the tree, within apeamng distance 
of lhem«clve8 

“Fly, 0 fly’ ” shrieked Karuna, and waiting 
not for an answer, ran with all her might, drag 
ging the nerveless Matangmi after her as she sped 
away “ Fly, fly, fly,” she kejil on crying and 
ran on amidst toe stonn and ram and stopped 
not to lake breath till «lie bad reached the house 
which fortunately was mgh 

“ Stay here not ” said Matangim after they 
had arrived there “ although it is cruel to turn 
you out at this hour — it will be more dangerous 
for you to stay, cross over to Kanak’s, and remain 
there in the veranda, when the storm abates a 
little and the daylight comes you can leave the 
house before the family ari«e from their beds ” 

So saymg Matangim proceeded to open the 
of her sleeping apartment, and Karuna left 
toe hou«e Matangini found the door still shut, 
and unbarring it by the same artifice which 
Rajmohan had used a few hours before, she gently 
entered the apartment. She was m the act of 
shutting toe door agam when another figure glided 
jmo the room after her and drew toe massive bar 
The very sound of toe tread of his feet told 
Matangim that it was her dreaded husband 
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Rajmohan said nothing, but by feeling in 
the dark he brought out a tinder box and with 
flint and steel struck a light and placed it on its 
accustomed «eat Still he spoke not but sat on 
the taktapos or bedstead, e)ing his wife with a 
savage glance Matangini read her fate in his 
looks and stood, not pale and trembling but 
firmly and proudly, with ill the dignity and 
courage which had that %ery ciening awed irrto 
silence the fury of her brutal oppressor The 
howling of the wind and the clatter of the rain 
without, and the angry growl m the clouds above 
were the only sounds that disturbed the appalling 
silence , 

At length Rajmohan spoke. Accursed 
woman,” he said in a bitter tone which had in it 
nothing of the unusual savage impetuosity of his 
temper, ‘‘did you not go to your paramour^ 
Matangini did not answer Speak, he said in 
a low voice of fearful imperiousness, stamping 
his foot on the ground t. u t 

‘‘I shall not answer to questions , 

ought not to be asked,” replied the half guilty 
and half innocent woman 

“Wretch," exclaimed Rajmohan, gnasnme, 
his teeth and growing furious, but again assuming 
a forced calmLs, he added " D.d )ou or djdjou 
not 00 to Madhav Ghose's home this night’ 

‘‘ Yes I did,” she said, suddenly excited 
beyond herself by the sound of die "ame I did 
— io save him from the robbery you l>»d planned 
Hajmoban sprang from the bed ntth clenched 

Woman,” he said fiercely, “ decelte me not 
Const thou’ Thou little hnoiiest how I bale 
nattlied thee, how from the earliest day that 
thy beauty became thy cufe, I 
eviry footstep of thim^atigbt every look that 
aho7fiom ibme eyes Brule though I be, eonli 
nued he again becoming genlle, I was proud of 
my heamilll wife and as .he l.gres, wmjes ove 
her whelp, I watched over thee Uid 1 not 
nSce.ve how hefom thou werl a woman, thou 
dSt nlready become fond of that cursed wretch’ 
Did I not sL how time ripened ih) fondness into 
Donht Ihon what 1 say’ Know then that 
Ts very afternoon, when won by the poisoned 
words of lhat harlot, thy friend, then didst leave 
,he honse unhidd™. .hon d£^no.^.e un 

ndl'l!d^he<r-denv it woman, if thou can.l, when 
More ha^dei ihou did<t w.lfnll), yea moa 
w' Ml -moat treachcrousl), let go thy vml, 
wiiy’ that your eye. might meet-and he Ha»'^' 
OnL nnd once only I imssed thee-and I rue the 
tar when I did so But returning at night to 


my unleiianted chamber could I not guet^s the 
serpent’s hole into which the vile wonn had 
crept’ I did and watched thee again at his 
khtrh gate Knowest not lhat m the moaning 
wind and amidst the howling storm I have dogged 
thy steps even but now’ — knowest thou, harlot,^ 
why I have whetted my knife tonight’ \ou 
answer not and I a®k not for answer I v^ill kill 
you ” He ceased and his eyes darted fire as he 
cast a last glance of scrutiny over her petrified 
features A momentary pause ensued during 
which the howling storm without was alone heard 
At length Matangini spoke and desperate calm- 
ness was in her voice 

“\ou are right,’’ «he said “I love him — 
deeply do I love him, long loved I and I love him 
so I will also tell you that words have I utteri^ 
which, but for the uncontrolled — uncontrollable 
madness of a love you cannot understand, would 
never have passed the«e lip* But beyond this 
I have not been guilty to you Do you believe 
me’ ’’ . . 

No," said be, rising from his «eal, t 
will kill you ” And he unsheathed a small dagger 
lhat hung from his waist concealed in his domes 
“My mother, 0 mother* and you father 
where are you nov^^’ ” vvere the only sounds thit 
escaped the lips of the doomed girl as «he sunk 
about lifeless on the floor Tlie ruthle«8 weapon 
gleamed high, as it was about to descend on the 
lovely bosom of the trembling victim when the 
purpose was suddenly arrested by a violent noi*e 
at the window Rajmohan turned round to «ec 
die cause of the unexpected noi«e The jkamp 
(lew open and tv\o dark and athletic forni« sprang 
one after another into the chamber, dripping with 
ram and bespattered with mud but shooting 
«parks of fire from their red and fierce glance* 
CHAPTER XI 
Wlicn Tliieves Fall Out 
la which « discussed the physical possibility 
of a robber being robbed and an assassin assas 
jinated , rr o'* 

“\ou dunk of killing your wife, riiGian 
said one of the new comers, who, . 

not come with any peaceful intention* bmiseU a 
his heavy arms and gleaming dagger ehov'co 
“Who are you?’ roared Rajmohan turning 
all Im fury towards the mtniders, and brandi«ri 
ing hts knife with fearful rapidity “Burglary 
in my hou«e* ” 

“Softly, the inmates m the other rooms vou 
be aroused No thieves fnenJ Look well an 
po*«ibly you may recognize me,”’ rc«pondcd on 
of die new-comers with a confempliioit* smiie- 
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Las«,” continued he addressing Matangmi, 

* bring that lamp here that jour hu«band may 
ha\e a look at the face of a friend ” 

But Matangmi, though not absolutel) sen^ 
les«, had fallen into a «tupor — «o bewildering had 
been the attack on her life and «o strange the 
^arcely less fearful interruption that followed it 
“ Friend or foe,” «aid Rajmohan, “ go out of 
mj house ” 

“That )ou may murder your wife in quiet’ ” 
said the intrepid stranger with a sarcastic laugh 
“ And who will preient me from doing it if I 
choose’ ” exclaimed the furious husband and 
dagger in hand rushed to plunge it in the 
audacious Msitor’s breast But quick as lightning 
the latter parried the blow, and then x»ith one 
stroke of his own gleaming sabre he made that 
linj weapon in Rajmohan’s hand fl) off to a 
distance of sexeral feel Losing not a moment, 
he seized Rajmohan’s arms in an iron grasp 

* I'ow Bhiku,” said he to his hitherto silent com 
uanion, “ will you hold the lamp and let this 
lellow see my face It is a moon face, Raju, and 
inll please you as much as your golden moon 
■of a wife there ” Bhiku brought the lamp and 
as bid held it close to his face 

“ Sardar' ” exclaimed Rajmohan in amaze 
ment, as he recognized his fellow plotter of the 

night 

“Yes, sardar,” replied the other, ‘ I see you 
recognized me, friends never forget each other 
«o soon ” 

‘ What brings you here’ ” said he id the 
same angry tone as before, “what do you want 
bv breaking into my hou*e’ ’ 

“ First tell me,” replied the other what 
were you going to murder your wife for 

‘ That concerns you not,” returned Rajmohan, 
“leave me alone, or sardar or no sardar I will 
kick you out of the hou«e” 

“ Ah ' Let me see your kick prisoner as 
you are,” said the other «neeiingly 

“Jly legs are free yet,” roared Rajmohan, 
dealing a tremendous kick at his antagonist 
beneath which exen the «turd) frame of the robber 
chief staggered some paces back involuntarily 
letting go his hold of the agile antagonist’s arms 
“ Pm him Bhiku, pm him down ” roared 
the bandit as he sai\ Rajmohan running to r^ain 
his lost dagger, and before the sounds were 
uttered the vigorous arm of the second robber 
felled their opponent to the ground 

The sardar now sprang to the fallen man's 
breast with the agility and fierceness of a tiger, 
and while he thus held him down, the other bound 
Rajmohan’s hands and feet with a piece of rope 


which, fastened to two bamboo sticks on two of 
the vtalls, had formed a sort of rude cloth stand 
for ISIatangini 

“Now, traitor'” said the sardar, “you are 
at our mercy ” 

‘les, because you are two to one— but what 
have I done,” asked Rajmohan, “that you should 
do thus to me’ ” 

“What have you done’ You have been a 
traitor, know [that]' Did you not send warning 
to the house and save your brother m law’ ^ou, 
hypocrite, you,” he added fiercely, his eyes 
gleaming in rage, “you did it, you de«ene to 
die ” 

I give notice to him' I would sooner 
tear open his eyes,” returned Rajmohan gnashing 
his teeth 

“Have done with your hypocrisy,” said the 
sardar threateningly, “Fool that I was to believe 
that you would serve us against your own brother 
inlaw ^et such a rascally longue is yours, so 
deeply and smoothly does it lie — so often have 
you cursed him in our presence, that I thought 
I could trust you” 

“I tell you, sardar, it was not I,” returned 
Rajmohan with vehemence as he began to grow 
apprehensive for his life, for he knew well the 
desperate character he had to deal with “ I tell 
you It was not I Do you not remember that 
1 left the house m your company and till your 
purpose failed have been in vour company only’ 
Have I left you for the twinkling of an eve since 
we went’ ” 

“Ah' don't hope to deceive me again, no 
snatching of a child s sweetmeat with me You 
knew your wife was awake when you brought me 
lo your mat wall here, perhaps when you came 
round under the pretence of assuring yourself that 
she vxas asleep, you gave her a hint of what to 
do Deny that if you can If it was not she, 
can you tell me who ebe in the world did it’ ” 

"She did It, I confess but I can swear to 
you It was without my knowledge When I came 
round I assure you I found her asleep Propose 
the oath and I will swear that it was so ” 

<1 Toil have lived long ” said the other sternly. 

It 1$ useless now We know you now Do you 
think I would mistake the meaning of the haste 
vnth which you left as soon as the shouts from 
the house told us that your end had been gamed’ 
Believe me comrade, I am too old a sinner to 
be dweived so epily Prepare then to die” 

For Heaven’s sake descend from ray bosom,” 
^id Kajmohan gasping for breath The heavy 
burden of the bandit’s body was pressing on hi9> 
chest and at length became unsupportable 
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lo his strength nnJ iron frame Release we at a cane ptlara,* ‘*but* out’ \Mcked woiriao,” 
I swear to you b) mj patron God it was not so gajd Jje hign]) exasperated and «lruck bis weapoa 
1 swear to you by ray mother I did not know it” here and there on the bedstead There was no 
How did your wife do it then’ ” enquired Matangini on the bedstead 
the bandit chief in the same tone as before « Here, Bhiku, bring the lamp here,” roared 

Witli this question he alighted from the the sardar once more, “ the woman has hid herself 
breast of the other, but kept a hold on his throat beneath the laUaposh " Bhiku brought the lamp, 
b) a light grasp prepared to lighten at the least trimming it well Rajmohan followed, all iLot 
hostile movement from his prisoner bent down to look beneath the iakiaposh for the 

“Could It not be” ^said Rnjmohan, ^now a0rigbted fugitive, when lo’ nobodj was there. 


breathing free, " that she had only counterfeited 
sleep when I saw her? ” 

“Ha’ ha! you take me for a fool” said the 
sardar witli a gurgling laugh “ I wanted lo stand 
off from the wall, )ou made me come to the 
wall, wh) was that^ Wh), but for this treachery’ 
You have betrayed us to bladhav Ghose, who can 
say you will [not] betray [us] to the police also, 
for that man will protect you’ You must die 
or there is no safety for [us You] gave us the 
slip very smartly or you would not live till now” 
“And what’” exclaimed Rajmohan with a 
sudden vehemence, “what did you «ee when vou 
came in’ Was I not going to murder the very 
I [you] say I employed as my agent’ 


woman whom 

But for your interference [she] would have been 
a corp«e now ” 

"Han” exclaimed the sardar in an altered 
[voice, as he} gazed steadily on his silent comrade 
as if [to ask] what he thought of the [matter ] 

“ Yes, sardar, he speaks truth,” said Bhiku, 

[breaking] silence for the fir«l time “why else 
should he [kill] the woman” 

“ I was going to kill her,” «aia Rajmonan 
With a shudder, “for having done the very deed 
you charge me with ” . „ 

“The woman' the woman’ Kill the woman 
said the sardar as he sprang to the "pot where he 
had seen Rajmohan’s wife sink at her nushanrfs 

uplifted ^ clothes which he approached the but and ascending to the level of 

bad mistaken for his intended victim in the dim die slightly removed the lAomp which clos^ 
light of the expiring lamp ^ die) beheld m the faint gray light 

^ “Wretch” muttered he, “you need not admined by the opening thus made the sleeping 
~cnDe me— don’t think a sardar can’t hunt you forms of mother and daughter only "^ev looked 
out m this little room ” . neighbouring bushw but w^t^ the same 

“Stop” said Rajmohan recovering the ill fuccess A bright and ruddy morning was now 
Eccuslomed energy of his voice, “none but my followi^ the wet ^d murky dawn too fast to 
Btxusio bj „T,y,,nd me ” render the «earch safe for the dacoits any longer 

‘“Siind Lm. Bhiku, while I drag her out dien separated for the prewnt, appomhng 

by h,r ba,r,” M.d the Mra.I as ha jumpad to • pl«ca of ranJaavoos .1 n.ght tha sardar 
aLtfiar coriar whar. ha saw aomath.og while [WtanngJ an obscena to [ansnra tha] 

Bhiku qoiakly cut Rajmohan'. bandages atlendanaa of the su.pacted Rajmohan 

S Ws awSd’ “Ha,' clotb^ againt” muJtarrt JBo haamumnad) 

the robber as again he struck the hilt of his sword • TmnV 


Lifting the lamp high they could see by its 
improved light every corner and angle of the 
room, but Matangini was nowhere 

“The door' the door' ” exclaimed Rajmohan, 
“ look’ It 13 unbarred I had barred it when I 
entered She has /led ” 

Matangini had indeed fled Profitmg by the 
mutual quarrel [of the robbeis who] were too 
deeply engaged m their own [life] and death 
struggle to remember her vphom less brutal hearts 
could never forget, Matangini bad stolen away 
unperceived to the door which «he had quicRy 
unbarred, and it is to be doubted if far more 
clamorous proceedings on her part would have 
attracted the attention of combatants so busijy 
engaged 

Run run after her,” «aid the sardar, “she 
will rum us” 

* Yes, run said Rajmohan “ But hark 
you none but I lift a finger against my wife I 
will kill her when she is found or if I do not, 
kill me as you proposed But no one else mu«t 
touch her Haste 1 will precede you ” 

The three rushed out The skies were stiJJ 
murky and continued drizzling The fair fugitive 
was searched for in every direction Day was 
lion dawning fast and little time was left for the 
search 

Hefmolran's SrsC thought nas to peep s( 
Kanak's house He and the «ardar stealthily 
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RISHNAD \.YAI/ could not tie called a 
product 0^ modern age ' ITe sclent his 
childhood m a -village with parent", who 
were extremelj orthodox m view and action He 
learnt his alphabet in the village jMUishala, and 
never saw English letters before h© was thirteen 
He had alwava been accustomed to see women 
being treated ns domestic cattle fid nobody 
could understand how Krishnadayal canid to 
harbour modern notions m hia hdad 

He was the «on of a Brahmm priest He 
could have stajed on m the village nnd could have 
maintained him«elf comfortably with fee« green 
]ilantains and rice, gathered from his clientele 
In'iead of that he came awaj to CalcutK to 
study Englisli, depending on a email scholarship 
He was not only a Brahmin but tl Kuhn 
Brahmin He could have married twelve^ Wive« 
and lived on the money, collected as “cas” from 
^his different fathers-in law Instead ' of that, he 
married only one wife, Radharani and left his 
Tillage honie for ever, intending td settle down m 
Calcutta. Hia father "topped his allowance ns a 
mark of protest , and he al"o stopped writing to 
him But "eeing no sign of repentance, the old 
man him«elf felt very much snubbe*! Kn«hna 
•dayal was a clever student. He always securrf 
scholarship", as well as private-tator^hip". so be 
never had to suffer much for want of tnonw 
He and bis wife pulled along somehow His 
first child Raiendmnt was born in the year be 
pas"ed his M K and got a job 

Kn«hnadnyal nearly went mid with joy It 
was evident fnat he had no worldly wi«dom His 
wife 'Radhirani bad not been spoilt much through 
con«tant 8«"ociation with him She pulle<l a wiy 
face and exclaimetl ‘ liOok at the fool 1 « hat is 

the u"e of making such n fu«s over a daughter 
and a Kuhn s daughter to bdot ’ PerbipS -be 
will stay on at our hou«e for ever It is very 
difficult now-nAaj" to get a suitable match 
JIany people have giicn away their daughter* m 
marriage to low familie* for trifling sum" of 
monev ’ 

"rhat would be a good thing said Krirtina 
ilayaL ‘ e grieve when girls arc bom becnu«e 
we have to send Iheni awny to another’s hou<e 
If the dniighUr remain" with her parenK "o 
Hiuch iho better " 

Kidhnrani e small an 1 vouthful face became 
abnormally grove as she siud. “1 on have become 
the father of a child still vou behavo like a child. 
\\hen will you leam to behave properly’ 

kn*hnadayal male some appropriate TvparteQ 
an 1 thus finished the di*cu«9ion for the Present. 
But at heart he began to feel the apirefMn"ion 


that Ihts daughter might become a subject 
^di8«ension between him«elf and Radharani 
But Rajendrani went 6n growing fi 
day to dAy and being thoroug 
"poilt by her parents Two amall brotfc 
appeared after ner so Radharani had all 
hopes fulfilled Still she protested now and tl 
that Raj^endrani s father was spoiling her beyt 
all measured Thd young mother used to say 
her husband, ‘\ou are making a perfect tomi 
of the girl What will happen toner afterwarc 
One should nOver make too much of i 
children, but should rathCr neglect them T 
would mate it easier for them to suffer all 
mi<erie" they are destined to undergo in tl 
future homes ” 

"According to your logic,’*' Krishnadayal woi 
say, ‘One should starve the children from 
b^mning, for fear they might not get much 
eaC IQ future ’ ( 

Radharani s words y«re strong but not 
her reasonings So after a while, she would b 
a retreat, ealling her husband “A king of won! 
and “an idle chatterer * 

But Kri«hnadayal was not unmindful of 
"daughters, tniioing though he did r^ly "t 
her a bit He used to teach her bimsdf,. a 
bad also engaged a tutoress to teach her sewn 
singing and instrumental mu"ic. A girl, outs 
very mwlem Bmmho families, was never tauj 
these things in those days So Krishnada- 
soon earned the reputation of being converted 
Chnstianity in his village His relatives c 
him off o"tenlatiou«ly But that did not prevt 
them from writing to him for monetary help a 
from puttmg up at his house whenever tb 
came to Calcutta. 

Raiendnmi completed her twelfth j ear Tl 
time, her parents fell out eenously Iler mot! 
took B vow to get her mamed by hook or 
crook. Her bu«band was a fool, but she mi 
not follow him and thus bring di«cr^it on l 
name of her ancestors. She demanded help 
her own relatives and began to look out i 
suitable matches for RajendranL.. Knshnadaj 
Mt tight at hom^ nnd turned off all the eligil 
bndegrooms, his wife managed to gather for 1 
in"pection 

Ralhararu prepared for verbal warfare ngaj 
^M ay I k now your intentions nbe a.«ked wi 
dangerous politeness “Are you determined n 
to let her marry f j 

. “To *hom am I to give her in mam.ige 
JJj^*^„f^nshnaclayal. “1 cannot throw her into tl 

hr. all the boys, I wlJ you of, were n 
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inclisible,” »aid Radharani “Your dauslittr is 
not a pnnccss that you are so particular about 

have told you a hundred times' that '1 
won’t myo her away in marriage at this tender 
Boa” said Kriahnadayal, “stiU if you insist on 
bringing fonrarf oyerv monkey, you find, as a 
hMbanS for her, I will have to dnrc Ihm away 
on one incuse or anoUier You know very weU 
that a girl in a Aulia Bramhin family lan remain 
unmarried tiU she is sixty or even till dimlh, 
w"th no discredit Then why do you get so 

exci^? understood my reo^a’’ and 

Tlsdhatnni,” I "ould have had no troubles left 
Your daughter has grown up perfectly odd. she 
to” one bolter than the Brahmo or Christian 
S If you aUow her to remain unmamedtiU 
fhe is old she will certainly want to mam a 
^”n of her own choice What if her choice 
«T, son of an unsuitable family? 
most suitable family 

8ho enters of her own free wiU, said Krishna 

''“^‘“tiist like you, to say so,” said his wife 
"Hai lt ie^gol' tosee that she marries in 

TV went on quarrelling and 

dajal had “J* the MalricuUition next 

was gomg j^/PJJerybody that she was sure to 
year She told eve^ colle^'e. She even ten^l 
pass and get jnto match for 

iier brothers, " 7 on«rTed Her mother 

her, where studying behaviour, yet 

telt’ eatremely annoyed 

JS she had almady become a 

'”°Knsh^ayal was aot ^.^“^uu^BipBnon 

women's upeaiwl before any male 

„Uo M'-""”' to her Though 
creature, who ij gtill go about with her 

quite """ ““i." 1 

face ys'lgi,, I® * eJS before orerybody and 
habits She nim young man, name.! 

mited to tw^brothm la the eYeaiag 

Kanendrii, “S",,” with him wUhoul the 
Eaiendmni ’™““ ' ,„d would not hesitoto to 

least bit of shyncss^^^ „BHer of her stadica 

take his all these very much But 

Kadharftni ^ thoroughly spoilt by 

Kajendrani h^ mother knew that it wm 

her father *]l’'‘t3^‘remon8trat6. ^nendra wi« 

S'fb.'S' y««"a a'“Suto "a f”:-' 


had had a difference of opinion with liis father, 
and had left his house, determined to earn his 
own living He was doing so, with the help 
of some private tuition He was expected to 
leach the boys, but in reality, he gave mo«t of 
hi9 time to Kajendrani, This hid been going 
on for montlis 

At first, Kadharani had winked at the amnge- 
ment, though ahe had never liked it But 
gradually it began to dawn upon her that things 
were getting beyond her control If Hajendrani 
was not checked m time, there was no knowing 
what she would or would not do She expected 
no hdp from her husband, who delighted m 
encouraging his daughter m every sort of 
extravagance 

Rttjendrani was to appear for her Te*t 
examination in December So she had b^n 
to etudy as hani as she could from November 
She dm not want to rest, and Ranendra would 
not let her rest. Rajendrania two brothers went 
on enjoying unbroken rest 

Kadhoxani would appear now and then to 
supervise her children’s studies leaving the 
kitchen to take cate of itself The same scene 
would meet her eyes invariably Bajendrtni 
would be reading and Ranendra helping lier, 
while the two boys Btren and Hiten would be 
indulging m all sorts of pranks Radharani did> 
not like to appear before Ranendra, so she had 
to remain silent though displeased 

But one day, even she had to bre.ik her 
silence She peeped as u^ual from behind the 
door and found Rajendrani doing her sums and 
Ranendra gazing at her with all his soul m his 
eyes. The boys as u'ual were fighting with each 
other 

Radhnrani felt her brain to b* on fire She 
could not restrain herself, but called out from 
the other room, ‘People would do well to “tick 
to their proper jobs It we want a pnvato tutor 
for our daughter, we can engage one for 
her” She went out of the room with resounding 
steps The inaid‘>ervant came m after a while 
and said to Rajendmni, “Mi«tre«s is calling you 
inside." , , , . 1 

But this intervention brought forth uncxpecte<l 
result Rajendrani had to keep awaj from 
Ranendra, after this, hut this enforcedt separation 
made her realize the state of her own feeluip 
She was amazetl at her own euflering* Rdnendn 
came everv day as n«ual to teach the boys, but 
he bad no incentive for work any more. He 
did his duty •omehow, and went away Some 
times he would catch a fleeting glimpse of 
Rajendrani, sometimes he would not Radharani 
had given her husband to understand that 
Rajendrani 3 presence disturbed the boys’ etudy 
too much, so she had forbidden the girl to ^ 
there. Knshnailaynl hod believed it and tol I 
P endmni that he himself would leach her if 
help , 1 

i"-o or thre passed ofT Rajeii' 
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dnuji passed the Test and appeared for the 
Matric, which too she passed But not as well 
as «he had expected. Her health, too, be;pm to 
fad suddenly 

Radharani scented trouble before everybody 
else After all, she was the ^Is mother She 
got terribly excited and rushM to her ha«baQd 
“Now, are you content’’ she cried “What is 
to berome of the poor child ?’ 

“Why are you so upset about it,” asked her 
husband. “Even if your conjecture is correct, 
there is nothing to get excited about Cannot 
she be given m marriage to Ranendra ? ’ 

“How IS that possible ?” asked Radharanu 
“Do you want to sacrifice caste religion and 
family too ? 

“Why 80 ? said Knshnadayal “He, too, is 
a Brahmin ” 

“Brahmin indeed cned Radharani with a 
good deal of heat “If a Chakravarti is a 
Brahmin, then a cockroach is a bird It you 
want to indulge m these pranks, tell me before- 
hand so that I might go away somewhere else 
■“But the man is to be considered more than 
the family,’ said KriahnadayaL “la it better to 
choose a monkey from a great famdy than to 
choose a good boy from a common family f 
Who will make the girl happier T ’ 

“It re«t» with fate,” said Radharani wisely 
“A womans happiness is not of her own making 
Those brazen girls, who choose theur own husbands, 
are not all happy Neither are we, whom their 
parents gave away m marnace all so very unhappy 
These are idle words ^Ve must not dep^ 
from the wa> «. of our ancestors 

“It IS difhcult to decide, who are happy and 
who are not, ' said Knshnadayal, “as there are 
no statistics about these subjects, either official 
or unofficial But I have already told you my 
opinion* It 18 better to suffer through ones 
own choice than to live m luxury like a 
puppet in others’ hands’ 

Radharani was not convinced, she conUnuwl 
(he dispute She said again and again 
thitshe would certainly give away Rajendrani 
in nnrrmge during the year She would not 
li*lcn to any one No daughter of hers was 
going to study in a collie If she allowed such 
goings on «he would never be able to show 
her face to her relatives again Kri*hnadayal 
left her with a grave face. 

The atino*pnere of the house^ became rather 
uncertain, as before a storm, lio open quaTtel 
took place, ns Knshnadayal kept away from 
Ralharanu There was no reconciliation either 
The children were enjoying a vacation So 
It became a problem for everyone how to pass 
away the time Rajendrani was the worst 
sufferer She had no companion and no work , 
life hail become a barren de<ert to her Ranendra 
hal left for home ilis father had sent for him 
Hehil left hts address with the boya, who 
nerer dreamt of wnting to him. Rajendnmia 


heart felt Lke bursting to get some sort of news 
about him If she could see, just a couple of 
words wntten by him, she would feel corarorted. 
But she was a Bengali girl, doomed to suffer 
m stlenca 

She used to help her mother to some extent 
before in her household duties. But Radharani 
expected more help of her now that she was 
free from schoolwork. She was disappointed 
Her daughter had ceased to take the slightest 
interest in household work. Rajendrani used to 
keep the house spotlessly clean and neat before, 
but now she left everything unattended to six 
days out of seven 

Still on that morning she was making an 
effort to tidy up the drawmg room and the 
study Her father’s table was a sight as usual. 
It always took her a long time to tidy up this 
comer She was taking down the heavy books, 
du«tuig them and pQmg them up m a comer, 
before finally arranging them Suddenly a letter 
dropped out of one of the books She picked 
It up and gave a violent start The handwriting 
was very familiar and very dear to herj 

The envelope was addressed to her father 
She should not have looked at the contents of 
the letter But her eagerness made her forget 
right and wrong She took out the letter, and 
read it with batra breath 

She did sot finish cleaning the room Some- 
how she put back tbe letter, and went and fiung 
herself down on her bed. Radharani found her 
there after a wbQe and asked anxiously, 
•What’s the matter with you ?” 

Rajendrani turned her face towards the wall 
and said, “I am feeling very unwell.” For two 
entire days she remained there She never rose 
or took any food or dnnk. She even refused to 
look at anyone. 

The letter m question had been wntten by 
Ranendra in answer to one wntten by Knshna 
dayoL In it he had expressed his inability to 
teach the boya any longer His father wanted 
him to stay at home for some time to come as 
his mo^er was very iIL He thanked Knshna 
daynl for offering to accept him as a son m law 
He would never forget this kmd condescension 
But to his extreme regret, he found him«elf 
unable to accept this kind offer His father 
had settled his marriage elsewhere. As he was 
passing through very anxious tunes Ranendra 
could not hurt him now by refusing to comply 
wiUi Jus request 

A human being could net mourn for ever, 
BO Rajendrani ro«e agam from her But 
her youth seemed to have vaiusbetl for ever 
She became grave and cheerless like an old 
woman In good tune an invitation letter 
arriTeil beanng the tiding of Ranendra’s wedding 
On that day, Raradrani draggeil her father 
along with her and got her«elf admitted into a 
colli^ Radharani shrieked and wept, but her 
flaifvViter did not pay the slighteet attention to 
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^ ““JW oot "lay airay from her home as l|,ere 

tudics olone Hut l^jendn^i was not dntined #was none to look nfter Jt even for a day For 
to find peace in anything Before tho year was this very reison, her husband had niamM a 
out, Kn‘>bnn(la)nl became senously ilL Badba> grown-up, and educate<l girl He wanted anl 
ronl 3 weeping and moaning made the air heavy, who could become the rantress of the h6u«e 
bne comphtined to everyone with Bobs about from the very beginning 
tho groat burden which her dyihg husliand was n *ij r _,i, i r i. / i i x i 

leaving on her 8hod<ler. )• t , On lW tab <lny/.he pertorniej her 

_ . ifnIdJ^ with great pomp an<l epienilour She had 

ilajendmni had come to the end of her i not slept At all the night before, hut had Wept 
endurance. Tho relations between her mother lean or agony for her dead father. But on tn^e 


and hereelf had never been good Now this 
unkind reference to herself cut her to the quick 
She turned round like a deer at bay and cned 
out, “W hj don’t you give me away m marriage 
then ? No home could be muCh wor«e than 
this.” ' I T I 

Radharani wept more copiously at the*e 


morning she showed a face like that of a marble 
statue. Her guests looked at her m amazement 
and murmured amongst themselves, ‘‘Ubat a 
cunoas woman ' Not a drop of tear m her eyes 
A woman "houlil not bo so hard hearted,” 

The whAle day was taken up with fecUng 
the numerous gue«t3 Towards evening it grew 


words from her daughter, but she did not forget a bit nuieL Rajendrani sat alone in the reran Uih^ 

them Professional match makers appeared on that faced her bedroom, Her hu band was 

the scene, and many conferences were held downstairs looking after bet guests Suddenly 

Knshnadaynl was too ill to eynress any Ranendn appear^ before her He came up m 

opinion, 60 matters were ■uranged according her and «aid, “X could not get you alone 
to Ilajendram's wishes on the whole. Amongst all thc«6 days Jfay I ask one question f HVs 
many candidates,! good, bad and indifferent, sbfe there really any need for so much ? You couH 
chose one, who was muen advanced in years and have easily forgotten me, thinking me beneath 

a widower, though he had no children contempt.' 

Hreryone was amazed at this chojcev and Ra^odrani iaugheii perlmps for tbo first tiihe- 

tried to make her change ic. But she was since her marriage ‘I hive learnt two thing's 

adamant “If you want me to marry, X shall from vou,' «he said “One is that one mu«i net 

marry him, or none at all,’’ «he said, with a go ogn)j)«t one’s parent^ the "eeemd i« thm 
Btony face money is above all things on earth.” 

So Rajendrani was given away in mOmage Ranendm remameil silent for a while , then 

to on old husband When she started for her said, ‘You must not penabze my whole family 

husband’s house, her mother shrieked as loud as for my fault You know very well that we afi 

she could, but there were no tears m the girls look on our uncle ns the mam«tay of ouf 

eyes Only when she bowed down to her half exi-tencc.” 

unconscious father, she was seen to wipe her ‘But I must look after my own interest, 
eyes surreptitiously first” said Raiendnuit 

^ She amv^ at her new home with the same lUnendra knew further speech to be u«eles^ 
stony face. She was ceremonially received by He realized only talay fully the enormity of 

the women of the hou«c Then her new relauves his sin One who was soft nad tender fl" n 


the women — , , ,,, 

came forward to be introducetL She wn« young 
m years, but stood in the position of an elder 
a? .TMiftt Jthe /wqnle of the family So she 
stood calm and serene and began to accept the 
obeisance of people of all sorts of ages and ol 
both sexes A sister-in law introduced each one 
to her Bajendnuii looked only at one person 
with fire m her eyes It was a young man, 
very sad of expression “This js your ^ nephew 


flower bud and pure os the morning light, haq 
become hiud as n stone and cruel as a serpent, 
through his deed He was powerless now to 
change this stono into a living being again Hk 
went down with slow steps. 

Badbarani u“ed to bemoan her daughter’s lock 
of worldly wisdom But now she had to adniH 
that Rajendrani waa going one better than her 
mother Before the year was over, Xlajendmni 


Bn'^eSni?' said the sister-m law Renendramade had ^me the sole mirtress of aU the wealth 
fl nretenoe of bowing down to her then left the her oH husband possessetl No one knew how «he 
plaM in a hurry ibe^ dependnota were thrown out, 

Raicndrani was h grownup girl, and hal 
no excuse for staying away long f^m her 
husband’s house 6he went to her fathe* house 
for a few days, then came back Tho «lay, 
when Knahnadayal diwl,^ "he «»m© once again 
Fortunately Kn«hnadaycl dial without redoing 

Tuffhter”hnd *tormentofhCT her ^ughtoi^a hpit'e. and Motnicr away- with 

daughter had accepie « t herself IMiendram too was wearing the widow s 

own choice. , , - 

Rajendrani came back on the very "amr 


'They cur«e<l nnil abusol her to their hearts 
content, but Rajendrani turned a deaf ear to their 
CTtes Radlnmni wincal at their cur«e«, but she 
did not know what to do Rajendrani hat 
severed all connection with her Thus joar* 
pas^ on 

Tlien ono day Radharani appearal weeping at 
’■ ’itor’a hoil«(j. and took her r-’- 

Rajendrani too was wearing t 

white garments now But her eyes wero drv 
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She dill not lAe her mbthers t'^'ira nnd raid 
‘■^\hJ do jou weep? A roan is declined to die 
some time or other’ 

Radharant was amazed beyond measure “ Vre 
you made of stone?’ she asked “Hf 
husband after all, and ybU have liTeil with him 
all these years Don't you feel for him * 

Rajendrani piilleil a wry face, and went away 
from her mother . , , 

She begun to find her mother a hou«o unb^ 
able. She no longer belonged here But where 
was «he to live* Her own huge house was 
completely deserted she did not dare to lire there 
alone She had wealth enough but no use for it 
any more Her path lay henceforth throngh a 
barren desert. , „ 

She seemed to turn intb ■tone gradoally 
Radharani remonstrated with her ‘mn t take 
on hke that my little mother,' she aaid, look at 
me and have patience. Even if fite deals you 
the severest ot blows, you have got to live. 

"C^ you call my nephew Ranendra to me, 
ju't once * ’ n«ked Rajendrani 

‘'S\hy do you want him now’ said her 
mother in a hard voice ^ . 

Radhamni had to ‘end her youngest son to 
fetch Kanendta. . .l. 

Ranendra refused to come at tirsL But the 
bov would not budgo without him and so he was 
obliged to come with him 

Bireodra made him sit down in the drawing 
room then he sent for his sister Rawodrom 
took out a thick, envelope from her trunk then 
proceed^ to where Ranendra sat. , . . , . 

Ranendra stood up as she entered, but be did 
not speak. . 
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Rajendrani held out the envelope towards him „ 
saying Keep this safe’ 

Ranendra hesitated a while before he aewpted 
It ‘ \\ hat is It ? he asked 

“It IS a deed of gift, said Rajendrani 

Whatever I had stolen away from others, i 
return here with.” 

hy do you do »o ? asked Ranendri, his 
faco turning red “M e are not dead yet as you 
see Your revenge will remain imperfccL’ 

“It IS perfected hereby , said Rajendrani In 
your pride of wealth, you wounded a woman a 
heart to death. But now you have to accept alms 
from that very woman like a beggar 

Ranendra wanted to throw awa> the deed of 
gift. But his hand remained limp Dire poverty 
had broken his "pints 

Birendra had been "tandmg nt a little distance 
Ho now came near her and said, kou are 
making a great show of renunciation, but how do 
yon propose to live yourself.’ 

“Don t bo afrmd ' said Rajendrani “I am not 
going to live on you My mother taught me 
8lavi«h 8uhmi5«ion and my father taught me wild 
fr^om But neither brought me peace I shall 
have to seek another path.* 

“Where would you go, Rajendrani? asked 
Ranendra now 

“I have ^rred both on tlie way of love and on 
that of revenge, said Rajendrani I shall try to 
find if there is any other way I shall leave 
this house tonight. 

\\ ill you give me your address ?* asked. 
Ranendra. 

‘Ho, said Rajendrani shortly 


german rearmament and the war danger 

( 4 Seriftc) 

Bt H 


T he rearmament of Germ^y w <o^y • 
recognized reality The mOita^ 
the Treaty of N ersailles have long over 
ndden dnriDg ^recent pOTod espec^ly 
the change in regime in femany to 
and with enormous energy intensity 
The discussions of iwent date OT 
laent in the British House of Oommons indi^^ 
clearly recogniUon of German rearmament « 

E xceed widely ^ond tb«_ 

tween the statements of .ChurchiU wd B^win 
there were differences only in details of 
speculations of future course intended to M coreieu 

'''?b?”dSnsmo». .» tbo Ho«.. ol 
the whole had no unfaTOuraWe press m «rliD No 
doubt on account of this rew^nition ‘hon^ 
of break of an imposed restnction The French 
declarations of developments in Tiolation of 
terms not obtaining feal sanctlori have now pr^ 
cally little value at any rate to deTelopmente that 
have already Uten place. And the Bevd^^ 

earned out cover an eitensive ground What is more 


the swing of rearmament goes with increasing speed 
It w planned and purposive and all-embracing It is 
ID the nature oi a movement begon cannot e.asily 
be slopped About these points though there is a 
great deal of d scuss ou lot of a speculative character 
tbere IS not much real wide knowledge owing to 
contrad ctory reports constantly issued ana difBi'ulties 
in getting information The volurac, Bitkr Eearmn* 
based on close and careful although obviously not 
complete investigat on supplies much roatenal relating 
to present-day Qerman rearmament m terms of its 
estrat idea" and implications It is the first 
coi^iehensive compilation of the kind 

The hook supplies lengthy accounts of the massive 
Genoan rearmament covenng not only military 
departments as generally understood liut wider 
r^ODS lu which prominent places are occupied by 
Qie various roilitia units such as 6 A (Brown Shirts) 
S S (Black Shirts) and the labour corp As 

• Edited by Dorothy W oodman with as ’ 
by The Earl of ListoweL The Bodlev F 
lisDe London 10 sb 6d 
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•flienificant dovelopments nro mentioned also rt- 
oreanization rf industry and economj to meet better 
the military demands About all these a va«t deu 
of informatiOQ is eupplied with many fieurcs and 
ecTcral intcrcstint; quotations from sta^ents ol 
important leaders and comments of leadmg papers 
and periodicals 

The general impression created is of the prepare 
tlons being of a formidable charsefer German) 
certainly emphasizes late starting and low banning 
The book under review does not give unfortunately 
a comparative account of Germ^y s 
today in rclaUon to that of other important and 
mMt doficly concerned unite ‘5^“”* 

tion of indindu.1 capsclt; ud Tnlne ^ 

Tito other States are not aittmft idle, ney are » 
well active, whether their activities be “ 

^ndependcnt ones or as counter “bons or 
It 18 however strongly suggested Aat Glanya 
mnvp is bein"" carried at the most terrific speed and 
Kb the '"3*1 front 

^ certain now of the result of n conflict restricted 
.isnificaneo in nerr of Nari toe'e" .,^'2 

-eeeunty acctoins to Fran^ “beSet'oermay baa 

throngb them It uTOurea jrminer listtrti 

to ■ meet France to set a tr« na ^ 

Tlitler writes ^ So^d temWnal policy 

SSrrtnSn 2f n« ter^mtj m 

,':.clf' And "»”S?.S.'.t could aertWStn" 

Win more land in Euiw ‘ KctcI, 

K>nly at the apense ot have entered oo the 

sSiWfbh'asss 

pjatly Union in coanecUon 

for a policy against . Towards 

drives a wedge ^iween ^j^azi leaders it 

winning British ‘ * 

-19 pointed out, have in vie p Fngland s basic 
Minessto teof d! hold on India 

gonial mt^ f^t the other way 

In 1914 Engird meetly this underlines 

round about 9tate or status of 

the fact of lb" S .0 ,™ of^ ,ntcrn.t.onal 

India os a !«tcntiM introduction to the 

conflict ^rl^ 07'\pdjcatC8 the publication 

hook llttlcr ^ _ to the armament of .other 

simUar vo^mes relating re It is to be hoped 

wiU*^^ involve long ddaj an/in 
SSStmeTV^Snd the pomt about Indm 


mentioned above will receive deserving attMtion 
To quote from the volume under notice, Nazi 
project An alliance between Germany and the 

Ukrauic would make it possible for Germanv to 
ofler England the means of defence for her nchest 
colony m return for England s guarantee to^defeod 
Onroanys western frontier as against riMce 
India, according to this can best be _j>ro^t M on 
land not m Afghanistan hut by a Polish German 
front It is thought that there are influential sections 
in England though not in agreement on all points 
about Nazi foreign policy and its aiiM )« 

drawn to attach value to Nazi appeal as touching 
India and Russia the latter a force seeu as a 
thorn on the side of England s imperialistic course 
National Socialist leaders consider that w^out 
Bntish aid France would not easily move to tn^tCT 
Germanys western front which in this 
covered The new negotiations between Soviet Umoi 
and France, the draw^g closer of the Little 
(Czechoslovakia Roumania and Jug^via) and the 
TOnclusion of the Balkan Pact 
Roumania and Jugoslavia) all reflect tbe 
view given to German plans and aims in a numutt 
of capitals Recent dnfU in Polish foreiCT pobey 
have enhanced apprehensions of Poland and Germany 
combining for a temlonal re-casting a fact u^m 
hned even by so cautions an observer as Professor 
Setoa W atson in bu nw book on 
It IS greatlj viewed that a 
underatanding means either aid 

to leaving Germany a free-hand to 
Central Europe or Germany being 
defimte indications of renouncing “P«n«‘ou‘*L5‘.„; 
ID Europe strongly propagated bv ma^ ‘“fff*?! 
Nazi leaders The realization of these jtos oi 

volume + it 18 hard to think in the ii?o‘ 

of various p»tA\iir alteratone and the ^s^ng 

State today, as not involving a 

and this gives German rearmament close poWirai 

character and keen internationd 

poshing up the war danger The Kparatist mtre 

liOTS and interests of rival Imperialist 

keenness of France to maintam its 

England 8 vacilIaliODS following «■, r«X'“S 

the parados of Fngland tong P?l*bcally more an 

Asiat^ower while geographically 

the difficulties of Germany e ‘"‘ernal situation ana 
trust in added military _ power dl m gbt ^ 
Germany it is feared greatly to a m1i^ ^e 

to lead to a mighty conflict pete my ^ « 
new drifts and new onentations <biere are cu^t 
ID the German Foreign Office “d ^ 

not favonring the Russian policy of Nazis ana 
cogouiDg the value of the policy of jf 

wiii Kutsia as initiated and underline by 
known Gewman diplomat. Count ‘ bat 

for long German Ambassador m Slc^wj ^ 
German rearmament as now conducted, kept ^ 

S b“ kBTOnnd of .ttoop ..m 

forces and reactions against them 

SS'-'»dNl»ffrtoSoB”'n..£r -..^boo. of 
iternationnl significance — 


national signmcaiicc 

iftafs ftfuioo o»d tfe Ifio^n 

Soto.. 


Atnertea and Vie Nezi 
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B\ S C SAIIKAR, M D 

W K are all ili«sati«fie«l with aystcms of 
education, for v“«nou^ and difTercnt reasons, 
ami not onl> in this country but al^ 
almost everywhere. 

To some extent this «lis«ati3fnetion is inherent 
in tho nature of olucation itself, for all cilocation 
IS Bencralizeil nn<l prolonpeil prepirntion for life, 
— and as life is particularizeil, various and ouickly 
or unexpcctrfly chanffing. proM«c«l or sttndnrdirejj 
preparations m moat ca«cs fill to adjust in all 
respects and to the course of time. It is, however 
endent that progress m education ilepends on 
such failures of adju'tment In view of the«e 
facts it b^mes a question whether e<lucalion is 
to be rcgnnled as a 'prepnntion for life’ (as the 
current phraro puls it) or as a development only of 
adaptability for any life , , 

(Juite apart from this fundamental can*© for 
diisatisfoction, there art. a goo<l fnanF, 
tetsona for which wo cannot feel aatisRed with 
our systems of education and of these i am 
taking only one group of reasons (or some 
<li«cu«8ion here .... 

If we expect a result to follow from •omething 
which from its nature cannot produce that result, 
nothing but dissatisfaction will bo CTined , that is 
expectations shouli! always bo ba-^1 on n proper 
underatandinc of the nature and funebons of an 
institution Everybody understands that from the 
nature and functions of a judiciary it cannot w 
erpecteil to c.stch thieves, nor the constabulary to 
Pronounce a judgment. But it is curious that 
intelli^nt people denounce an eilucationm svstem 
like a University when its graduates fad to 
jobs— for universities were never intcndca to Uc 
job-supplying bureaus or agencies. « h.nt i« 
wrong here is that we have not properly annly*©"! 
and understood the nature and functions of 
university ^ucation, and therefore we expect 
results that can and ought never to follow from 
that education Similarly our expectations from 
the secondary and pnmarj systems of eilucation 
are all based on wrong estimates of their nature 
and functions thus the secondary Khools ape 
the University and its Colleges, and the primary 
schools too long to grow, or rather di«tort them 
selves into secondary schools (in matters of 
housing, teaching staH, methoils and cumciuaj, 
all under the mistaken notion that the scope, 
objects and functions of every type of wucation 
must be mdentici,— thus missing their true 
purpose and utiLty m the social scheme. 

For the past 14 years (ever since I began at 
Oxford my spare-time studies in European and 
American systems of education with a view to 


phiL (Oxon ), Dip Ld (Oxon ) 

comparing them with the Indian), the conviction 
has been growing on me that we are all wrong 
in our view of the pnmary, secondary and univer- 
sity types of education In India the general 
imprca«ion is that if ideas tn India are wrong or 
unprogressiTC the right thing is to be found m 
Europe or America, or perhaps m Japan or 
Turley or the Philippines But in this matter I 
think we id the civilized world require corrections 
by one another on many points , and hence 1 
feel the necessity of independent educational 
thought amongst Indians The granting of 
University degrees for Tailoring or Laundry, m 
American States or the proscnbing of ‘non-Aryan’ 
literature, professors and music m ‘Aryan” 
Germany new not have the binding force of 
previous leame'l decisions upon us here. 

I take It that we are all fairly well acquainted 
with what work w done iti the primary and eecon 
dary schools and the University Ckilieges of our 
country I would ask my readers on the one hand 
to keep all tbe^e octualities before tbeir nunds 
and on the other the various schemes or suggea 
tioo« of educational reform that the outside public 
or indivi luxis have from time to time put forward 
as remedies of the evil in three systems,— or even 
whatever notions of reform they themselves may have 
formeii m the course of their lifea experience 

They must have heard of proposals like these 
(a) The University and its colleges should begin 
giving instruction in technical sciences and tram 
for vancHS vocations, (i) The Univer'ity should) 
have on its managing body reprerentatives of 
various public associations, and of agriculturist., 
traders, manufacturers, landlords businessmen, etc , 
(<•) The secondary schools, or the Secondary Edit 
ration Board should control the courses anil 
Examinations for ^latriculation info Universities , 
(d) Pnmary eilucation should receive more atten 
tion and larger money grants than University 
education, and should be more or less of the "ame 
nature and status as secondary education it being 
mainly a question of extending the benefits of 
what education we have got to tho masses, < c, 
of democratizing education and proviing literate 
voters Propoals indeed are many and oier 
whelming in their variety and confusion of 
thought As against these clamorous proposals, 

I propose to set up a eriUnon, whereby to judge 
their soundness and utility,— to strike a line of 
educational thought which may help would be 
educational reformers in drawing up useful pro- 
grammes of work 

I may mention here that it was in 1920, m 
connection with the B & O Co-operative Fede- 
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rollon’s onnunl propaEonila work at Cuttack, nhcro manufactures , the body that is ted , 

t tr d?' ki-nf^Lr^: 

££r I e^t"”s £«r rt^,'"‘;of ssfuSt 

S"th"o"r? its!o.%ryS.”'«^-u“:! str.'^ortoS^'rvf's p& 
i”oetS°s1h^oSi“n'B£r!\'%“^^ S“£S’r. “/"Sf — S 

?o”S Teth"erf tyt" So^nTa; “'nd"”l:aSS tmTdSnr ’ pr.«»’ 

education to p ^ and bo poor m resources towns of different types , buildiDg cf 

n^fAhoucht as India. Recently, m 'August last, houpe phns , production "’““.Jlic) 

and thought as inu Casual Club at Patna materials (vegetable, mmeml or jj 

1 opened a e of educational reform under the chemistry of sods and minerals , ^ t „»„« 

on the ., i,yy,i Chief JnShcc— when the of mecbanicd and citiI ®°S'aecnng; 

presidency of t the peacock's note of geometn, mensuration, 

galheriDB split I the topics I am now going to sanitation, dninngo and conserrancy, of 

ii3 I raised some of he topics towns , ventilation and light 


gathering spm iuw ^“*^3 I am now going to sanitation, drainage and conservancy, —01 

ris I raised some of the tillages and towns , ventilation and light s 

di 8 cu« 8 , ^ jL. fainter one will sound on artifical lighting,— domestic and 

“Sfivfc sni.rfuof'-s.-.f^ oTX Tumisriurt-. 

i’r wn«»f -f tb- srr<t\'3r:Xto'; "'f “Tb, uunuu. 
&»rHyto,b^t»-y^ 

Suirttfly'^'SKSioS r,p.«uuh»u ofh„ 

,, „,ih mv te-ls, ' StUa iiifm’ mrious «thet plen-urable or L.„n 

civics institutions of the Stale and 0‘! 


I now 

(the main ,0^*1 miumwiio uut* . ,^.1 cfii 

as I conceive them) civics institutions of the State and 0‘* j.jo 

lAl What 13 Primary Education ’-It IS wt povemment the hw of the community an 
the fir't “teps m education, Jiot tlie ^“diment^ manners and ’ P^tit 

rJ nf instruction not the teaching and learning ^ mutual relations and 

.^??re?hrS Krl?i* S fram the piont of view of the fundamc"« 

tfd.lcr b\ which children "«« unity of human mmd and belter hf 

itaS or education. ao‘Wual»fy as high Meiers places of worship , the fw^y^ 

lSk!nc up to the unsversity portals « it etiquette . 

«£fon o^f primary importance, the chief Md^ and social vices , lines of «ocial 

elucatioJ of a community, to which ^0 ^“^ and institutions serving that ^Ij^'irpose. rai^^{ 


education of a community, to mstitutiona serving tliat nurpo>k 

nortion of the attention and resources of it BhouU reconstruction, the m« 

Ee^reen to tbo comparative neglwt « slums of towns and their reclamation 

1 eilucntion The signidcance of primary _ 

kinds of ecluOTtion desianation is onl; 


ana social vices , imeo y*^ ^'Liupli 

and institutions sening that purpose, re { 
’ reconstruction, the means m 


urns of towns and their reclamation 

r X‘''\X'd^3S"of 

by aPn^ry of 

Jt 9 storage , > iw i * 
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Its «wniljiry needs mu«t 1« those of cnininf* 
on ciTtc and political life, anil bu mess of dll 
Linds, trade and commerce those of Jcrelopmjf 
the economic productiTity and rcs-ources of tho 
conntry, by industries manufactures anti cjni 
munications . that w lo say, nil education and 
tramiog for the the rocntiona of an ailTanceil 
society, Its technical and professional pursuits 
Its services public or pnvau ,— h sccondnrv 
education 

Therefore, secondary “chooU shouU not have 
anything to do with purely literary an I theoretical 
scientific courses of study, and should not cater 
for the University Scconliry schools or even 
pnmarv schools may occa lonally hare extension 
classes’ to coach for Umver ity Matriculation 
those of their hopefuls or doubtfuls who show a 
promise for sometmng else or prove a failure but 
those children who woull by preference or 
'election go up to the Lniversity should be 
^ueated from the beginning iii 1. niTer»ity 
Schools’ — a type that exists m scattered, imperfect 
examples, but not yet ‘officially’ reiognuel as a 
type. 

Something has to be «nid here to make clearer 
the meaning of this dictum about the three 
different ways of teaching tho «ame ‘subjects’ in 
the three types of schools at all the stages even 
the most elementary There is such a thing ns 
the Primary way, the Secondary way or the 
University way «t leaching a child f^t us take 
trading writing and arithmetic, the three R’s of 
so-called Primary schools and stage', and apply 
to It the three ways According to our view of 
Primary education, ‘reading* in Pnmara 'cliools 
should consist m association of symbols with 
sounds and ability to interpret script with ease 
for all ordinary purposes of reading ‘reading’ 
■n the Secondary schools of our definition adds 
and emphasizes elocution practice of public 
address or oratory , “reading m University 
schools would involve initiation into the phonetics 
of reading, and the fine art or aesthetics of rending 
as shown m reading and recital of tho epic, tho 
drama or the lyric. The clue to the distinction 
in method and selection of matter within the 
same subject at the e-ime stage, lies in the three 
guiding principles of the three systems of 
education fundamentid utility, specialization for 
specific purposes and the art and the science of a 
given branch of knowledge ibe point may be 
rarther Illustrated So far as Arithmetic is concerned 
Primary teaching would emphasize counting 
totalling, calculating prices ana rates, keeping of 
shop or farm or household accounts. Secondary 
teaching would revel m varieties and tricks of 
processes, specially training for works and 
estimates, or for commercial and inking 
accounts, while University teaching would be 
occupied more with ma heraatical concepts and 
arguments, the meanings of symbols and proc^ses 
"Sam, in teaching writing in Primary 
schools the main object would be association of 


sounds to symbol* shapes of symbol*, and 
abilit] to express in script word*, sentences and 
thought, m the Secondary schools epecializeil 
triining would, m addition, be given in rapid 
dictation, note-taking reporting, shorthand, u»eful 
and different styles of band wilting and calligraphy 
while in University «chooU special attention 
woull be given to the origins and significance 
of alphabets and scripts, modern and earlier 
forms and comparison of different sy'tems of 
wntmg known to the pupils Siniilatly, the main 
subject of study u«ual!y reganled ns fulling within 
the scope of high schools and univer*ities can 
and should bo taught m different ways in difflrent 
sjstcms of education thus the primary school 
would take up for its Geography cour*e local 
geography and geographical facts and figures 
connecteil with feeding clothing and housing , 
the secondary school would specialize in general 
geography of the national country and details 
of economic and commercial geography of the 
world , while the university schools would treat 
geography ns lending into and co-ordinating all 
the sciences and adl the arts So nl<o, m a 

i irimnry school, the Hi«tory cour«e would mein 
ocal historj with outlines of national history, 
fimilf histones, civics, locil administration etc 
the secondary school would tike up Severn' 
histones of associated countries, national history 
m great detail national economic hi 9 tor> m 
particular, the political development, administrative 
machinery and constitution of the national 
country . while in the University school the 
pupils must be led on to a comparative study of 
world histones from the stand pdmt of human 
achievement, lo methods of historical laboratory 
work or research, to political theories and to 
sociology 

8o it follows that children’s schools are to 
be of three main types— Primary, Secondary 
nnd University,— though pasaiog from one school 
to another may be permissible nnd even necessary 
in one cases,— through attached extension classes 
m each typo of schools Thus an unsuitable 
pupil lu a Univeraity school should find it possible 
through such an exit pipe to pass on into a 
primary school educating m primary needs of 
society nnd training for earning a living m that 
way. 

It IS of course to be understood that each 
type of education is to give complete education 
for the entire school going age that is up to 
majonty, to 18 or 21, for a period of 12 to 16 
years nnd preferably continue the education 
eren into adult age, to prevent waste, improve 
efficiency and provide for special cases 

If complete courses of each type of education 
can be provided there will be no more of whole- 
swe migrations or thoughtless transpositions 
from one set of schools to another It is because 
we give mere rudiments of literacy of no direct 
utility to those for whom it is intended, that 
there is n total absence of enthusiasm for 
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pnmnn? educfltion o^ery^ljere except m the 
ofRcml specialists m primary wlucalion , it is 
thereforo tliat tliere is a constant lemtcncj to 
try middle or secondary schools after that un 

satisfjing and useless course of three xenra vii vuv unociooi, yjunwuu u 

riio process IS repeated m fiecondarj schools maintenance and advancement of human know 
with rcfcronco to tlje university («s n InAt ledgx^ on quest and appreciation of Truth, 

experiment),-— which of course cannot L© the Reauty and Goodness in Man and Nature. — 

feeder of all children the univereal^^ nurse Nothing immediately impressive to the man in 


eater m iii scheme of teaching, nor do considera 
tiona of occupations, employment earning of 
liielihooil , or even developing material resources 
of a given terntorj, enter in it directly The 
University stands on tlie universal platform of 


Jagaddhatn So there comes a generil disillusion 

nicnt and unbelief m education itself 

Coming back to tho subject of the true 
secondaiy tvpe of education what then should 
be a Bocondary Course of Studies 3* — 

Such a course should be cnJcuhtCfl to import 
a ver> wife innr/i/ of in'ilruction and training 
m a number of different eombimlkon': «o ns to 
turn out amongst other possible types the 
following — fi) public servants m the “Orvicos 
Departments anil Secretariats of the State, 
(ii) business liands and agents, in the di/Tcrcnt 
trading commercial banking agncultuml or in 


street or m the fields — nevertheless vital for their 
very ixistence and continuance. 

University courses of study should therefore 
be purely literary, humanistic and scientific,— an 1 
should not aim at giving what is professedly or 
III effect merely a vocational training or instruction 
in applied science or technology, with n view to 
equip for employment in various professions and 
industries Technical institutes turning out soap 
and match msiiufscturers, or ‘departments’ of 
Jbumofisin Commerce or Sartorial Art, do really 
the work of Secondary schools —useful no doubt. 
Lot cntirvl} out of pLice m a University, where 


dustnal organizations, in the country or outside «‘eir own ulilily is bound to suffer The prowr 
It, (ml economic developer% manufacturer^, and approich to subjects of study in Uni 

noricii m tccbnirf induslncs or m%tiCales ,f Joraliwis ”i>> ibo aO|U.sil.oj ot usofiil roteralliM 
applied science Thu* deputy magistrates mooitie- fhe training of the mmd m the way of though^ 
tax officers police officers, travelling agents, bank P** prowsses of reasoning and buildmg up of 
dorks, slorea nmnaj^rr, tulway offioor", nil kin.u knO'sWso PMi 'or to ondi branch of humm 
ofdkrks, secrctanes ioumnlists | puhhshets. Mo, ‘’‘.'“.'S' 

shouKl ite eluented in Secondary schools— anti That is to sa), the nbihty to Inntlle the finlerials 
TSA# .n iJio TTn.trnraifiM liumnii knowlcdge has to be dovolopod and 

If all rile great worthies of public sen ici« not merolv third rate ability to rememW the 
aro to be made m the secondary schooH what results of others work -so that the student 
th^n IS he Univer-ity for ?-for the greatest and create new kno« 

awml and human purpose mdeeil Its tmiwrtanoc Ldw -«« other words the aim of all Uimersi j 
social aim i uu i j i nmiiritr nf teaching at all stages, rudiment.tri or final, is to 

(ioe« not needs in the develop the reiearch mentality Emphasis on 

S™‘'o p rinS sram„!’M,„„s for dcgr«s .s fhs su,|. of 

™ Ml'^lhn esl.mnblenforc-lislclwonldbe "'•‘‘■'"e « University untrue to itself nud it 


SSSou "to g^c 7. p'orS'TndSTtc^S 

to qualify for and obtain tlieir jobs from Iheir 


high schools. 


ment, — for thot is none of its business Shorn of 
all the extraneous and unbecoming activities, — 
wherein they can never do anything— the 


Wow ^cn can the«e Universities bo defin«l?-^ wlierem taoy can never Uo nnyttiing-me 
How tnen can ine -„n,lrT nf thi. Universities wdJ discover their true 'elves, aau will 

universe must have tiieir representatives m wieir . .. , t .i.„ 

executive and academic bodies— nor as insfilutioi) what answer then can be given, from tUc 

wlicro all who do not know what to do should point of view of this exposition to the kind of 
find open welcome, as universal orphanages refonnsproposalslmentionedattliebegmningf— 
The Umver>ity is a social device for the hnndmg «t (a) That the University and its coU^ 
down and the cultivation of (be unirersaj should begin giving in'tniction in technical 

i,AAn.U 1 frn rtf flJl humanity and for injikmg «cicnee and tram for aanous vocations and 
Lthir Contributions to that common world mdustni^ (b) That the University shouU be 
ti^k— for the maintenance and replenishing <f governed by representatives of nil the difrwnt 
reservoir from which all other streams of intcre^ ond wcateons m the wuntry, (c) Tbi| 
Aafif^tirtnnl activity woull flow and on whicli schools nml Secondarj School Boards should 

thev depend bo that they may not dry up Tli« control the cour'cs and «ammations for malnwla 

* 'onlLs of University thought nnd culture tion into Universities, (d) That for tho teaching 

mdiraUv but surely shape the other two «jstem of 3 Rs for three jmrs m tho country as a 
of eStion But withm the monastery of th« wholes compu sion should bo introduced nnl 
TTniversiU Within the ‘college of the mission inorc money shoull be grantetl for^is purpose 
of cnliiirc. considerations of Uio immctliata than for other system of education —The answers 
netals of feeding clothing an 1 housing do not I am afraid woull bo simply devastating 
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It will probibly whit conll In fht 

economic !xi«i3 of thc«e tbroo system* of eUu i' >n 
as cxpounilod here? — for thc% eTicIcntl) oill ( r 
more funcla nnil resources tinn the present sj t m 
of government depurtmcntil nllotmcnl*, or gnni 
in nul, or subscriptions cm provi K M> n.|h 
woull 1)6 n-s clesr-cut fij my definition of tl 
three systems of cliicstion — t’o^pcntivo hninting 
by village communities m ruml nrens an I b> 
town wanls m urban nrcis shoii! 1 Ik; the economic 
ba«is of primary education, the nrimary neinl 
of the average mis«os of people niral or 
urban Secondary eiluealion «houl I bo nm 
by trade gnill* or vocational or irofes«i>nal 
a 'ociation®, or by businessmen nn 1 finanenr* 
mvestmgand managing jnntly or«ingh prebrably 
jointly, with State an lit supervision nn I pUronugi 
even the State itself might run soini training 
institutes for some of its deparfmentnl •erviic« 
\nd University education should havi as t-* 
economic hx^is gifts and endowment* of monies 
and properties by private lienef ictor* nn I nn 
conditional grnnU>m-ni 1 from the ®t»t« (from 
the point of view of national Ecrvice only ami 
not from that of running n Stab deputment or 
calling tho tune by paying the piper) —all tbo 
ticnefaetions being of such natun- ns to leave the 
courses and ideals of tho university free from 
evternal inexpert control that i» the univcr'ily 
should stand only on what ancient Indians callcl 
dharma dnna’ and 'sra Mha-dana tho bast* of tbeir 
universities 'charanns' and ‘vihara*’ 

It will bo noticorl that if primary school* are run 
by the local community on co-operative lines 
they ne&l not lean on tho State, and the 
community can hivo just the kind of 
education it wants needs or deserves, and 
w^ill not bo bundened with an useless misfit, ns is 
the case nowadays thus it can have the suitable 
and necessary agricultural or indu trial bias in 
primary courses accorxling to the local need 
If again, businessmen or companies or guilds 


tm 1 up men to supply the secondary neetls of 
human society, they will be pretty careful about 
what those secondary needs may be in a given 
tim ml place, and about the best means of 
practical training in those lines,— for with 
then clucating and supplying secretaries, nudi 
tor* shorthand typists or commercial agents 
«v«. utive and revenue officers, craftsmen and 
arti*an4 would be a business proposition, and 
they would therefore not be tempted to indulge 
oymnuch in booLish and purely literary pursuits 
ft IS of course well understood throughout the 
moiern r<lucatc<l worl I, ns it was well under«to^ 
■n ancient India that higher clmation and 
chohrship cm flourish only in nn atmosphere of 
economic independence and if universities have 
to count upon its numbers of examination candi 
htes nn! yarioiis fees, or the device of supple- 
meat try eliminations or upon the doles of a 
government dcpirtmont, they can never achieve 
anything like what their designation IciiIb men to 
expect. Ilenco octasional or rcturring money 
grants, or n system of extracting money from 
stulenls, whoso social right is to be eluciteil, and 
injurious devices m University Constitutions, 
which redly limit their material resources, and 
delncl from their moral qiiahlj Perpetual 
charge free land grants by tho State, ami endow 
ments of buildings anil eiiuipinents by private 
in liyidual or societies, and voluntary gifts from 
sindcnt.* tslucitoil and mamtamel free of charge, - 
arc the l»e t, the mo«t honourable, and the 
most enduring and eyer-expandmg sources of 
Uniycreily finance May wo have tho requisite 
understanding and appreciation of tho wisdom 
of nncicnt India (first to bnild up n Uniiersity 
system in the worll) and of metheval Turope 
(whose inslitutions still leal in modern Europe 
and mo lorn world) to buill up m India 
once more that ennobling system of Univei^ity 
finance 



EXHIBITIONS or INDIAN AIlT 

lUMANAliJD 

R eaders of TUc Modem Henew IviK^xir 
l!mt jn December hst jenr nn cxhtbi 
tion of Tndtin irt — the bluest of its 
kind m I/ondon, ^7^l3 held in the New 
Burlington Gillencs under the nusptce-* of tl c 
India Society of that cit} Lhc genesis of 
ftlnt ciiUunI Societj has been mrnlediDSjr 
flWillnm Rothenstein’a Men and ^femones m 
the following passage 


IN LONDON AND NEW DELHI 

CIIATTnUEE 

and Shannon who had some superb examples 
seemed to care lor these it ootbeb^s they 
fetched insignificant pncea indeed so little were 
they apprccialed that I find Campbell Dodgson 
wriung to asb whether I cared to tate some 
Indian drawings offered to the Pnnt Room for 
3 shilhags each which they dd not wish to 
acquire These drawings are among the finest 
in my collection I could neier understand the 
lack of interest m Indian art I had heard 
Tagicl} of a man called Harcll who in India is 
preaching its significance but hero in J^ondon 



UWs \n OaDciT New Delhi . 

Standing (from Ve left') R Oanguh lUnaib Ukil, S Choudhury Darada Dkil 
O C ®ingh J ChaVniTarty Qyanada Ukil S. Dhattaebarjee 
\ Chouobun. uid Bhavani Util 

Sitting (from the left) K Sen i{ Chattcigee & Ukil and J Som 


had a keen eye for Chelsea figures also 
a taste nbich I shared for Chinese porcelain ahd 
bronVes Rut my special predilection was for 
Indian drawings No one else except Ricketts 


Mrs Hcmngham alone supported roe m 
estimate of Indian painting and sculpture one 
indeed who knew much more of the subject tnw 
I spoke of going tq Jndia to make fr«h copiM 



The t til Drotbets \rt School 


of the pnntiogs IQ the \janta cares beherinf; 
she conid improve oo those la the South kens oeton 
Museum Bidjod encouraged her he at least 
had an open niind though he did not thiok 
Indian art compared with that of Chuia and Japan 
Bnt I am footling Coomaraswamy whom 1 met 
while itaying with Ashbee at Cainpden He had 
*ntten a toot on the art of Ceylon and was now 
beginning to take an active interest in Ind an art 
Be showed me drawings bs Abanindranatb Tagore 
tod other artists of the ^Icutta school, which be 
peeatly adm He then knew 1 ttle of evl er 

Indian painting I had noticed the d fferencc 
between paintings which were named Indo-Persian 
and others I c^led folk paintings Coomsraswamy 
was to go moro deeply into the matter and to 
distinguish Rajput from Moghul art But as yet 
only Indian craftsmanship was admired by the 
experts " Vol II Tp. 230531 
What has been quoted above relates to 
die year 1910 and shows how Indian art was 
tlien looked upon in London V^Tiat follows 
tells us how the Indui Society was founded 

when Havell returned to England he 
Coomaraswamy and X went to hear a lecture hr 


* r George Birdwood who while pra siog her 
craft* den ed fine art to India the noble figure 
of Duddfaa be likened to a boiled suet p idding 1 
This 60 disgusted me that there and then I 
proposed we should found an India Sue etv t 
meeting was hel 1 at Havell s house and with the 
support of Dr and tlrs Ilemnghani Thomas 
^ Lcthaby Roger Fry Dr Thomas 
T «V Rolleston and others the new society was 
farmed ^ 


It was this society which first published 
Tngore s OUaiijali It publishes a periodical 
devoted to all that rehtes to the art culture 
and civilization of fndia and the countnes 
and islands which are indebted to India for 
their civilization, culture and art It was 
quit* in the fitness of things that such a 
society was rc«ponsible for the exhibition 
of modem Indian art held in London in 
December lost 

As said before, never before had so big 
an exhibition of Indian art been held m 
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Bntiii) Seme il\o hutidrcd puntm^ nnd 
drvwings had been sent from India The 
artists belonged to Itombaj, Madras, Oeiitnl 
2Vo\ inces, northern Indn, Barodi, Lucknow, 
Bengal, etc. Some niliiig punccs, rff, the 
Maharajas of Indore and Patiala lent some 
aalinblo paintings from their collections Some 
otlicr persons also did so /111 the pictures 
exhibited were the l^orU of Indian ni lists 



The SnmC'C Dancer 
15y Mr Choudhuri 

Ihe Marquess of /etlaml, the President, 
said in the conr«c of his speech requesting the 
Duchess of Y’ork to open the exhibition 

Indian art had ccrtiunlr been nffecied ^ 
mniact with the art of rurore-rnoTo so in the 
"vest of India pcrlisfw than in the r-ast-and tbero 
had Iccn occasions ou which it had been m 
daiiKcr of hc«>nm R httlo nio^re than imitaliTO but 
when such a ttcmhiicy had shown ilself the 
niorcmcHt Jifld nWajs languished 


Jlccent art in India remained true to u-bat 
broadly spcahing might be said to hare ban 
throughout tbo centuries the dtslinguisbing 
characteristic of Hindu ns compared with I uropean 
art namely this that the artist bad aimed at 
RiTing expression to mental concqits rather than 
at repnxlMCing the objwCa of the external world 
around him The mam impulse behind the art 
mOTcment set on loot at the beginning of the 
present century particularly in Bengal was (he 
outcome of a growing realisation that not politically 
only, but in the matter of culture also the pcohlis 
of imha hid fallen under the domination ot on 
alien ideal 

ft was the Kamc spirit of revolt against (he 
Wcsterniration of India which had been plajmg 
so largo n part in (ho Nationalist movcmcnl that 
inspirm the little circle of men headed bj two 
brothers of Sir Babindra J»nth Tagore * avho brought 
into being the new school of pamting in Ben^l 
Ihe work shown in the exhibition was a thing 
of the spirit and was therefore of high significance 
( Vpplause) 

bir WilJnm President of the 

Rojnl \ci(Icni), vscicomcil the exhibition ag 
something that would enable English artists to 
stud) Indian art He 'ilso hid «(rcss on 
sticking to tradition, sijing 

The (cidcney today was to universal re crerj 
thing and art had not escaped They hoped Unit 
in Indatbey would always find work entircN 
characlenstic of that country and not what was 
chsraclcrisiic of W eslern countries Of cout«e it 
was po««iliic Uiat gofal could come to Indian a« 
by (be introdiiciion of Western principles— Irid an 
stiidcnis might coroc here to Jcani tcchniijue— bit 
(hey did not want to see Western infiiicneo carnal 
too far 

It IS suggested tint in this connection 
Indian artists may with profit read 
Rabindranath Tagore’s article on “/irt a»d 
Education m the May number of The I'ivm 
Dharali Qunrierhj in the course of which he 
wntes 

r strongly urge our nrtiats vchetnentry to n'e r 
their obligation to produce something that can 
labelled aa Indian art according to some oM 
world mannerism Science is impersonal it naj 
Ub one nspect which is merely universal anil 
ihcreforc abstract , but nrt is personal and 
therefore through it the universal manifests itsell 
m the guise of the individual i hysioJirT 
expresses itself in j Ujsiognomy phifology i' 
litcxutUTe bcieiico is a passan,,er in a raiJiry 
tram of gcueraliaalioii there reasoning minas 
from all directions come to male their jotirocy 
toi^hcr in a aimilai conveyance. \rt is a PohtW) 
ledeatnan «ho walks ^one among the muJlituae. 
coutinually assimilating ranoiis espcnenecs 
uncia5Sifiablc aiid uncnlalogiicd 

• Vbanindrauath Tagore and Gnganendrsnsth 
Tagore, the brothem refeirra to are not brothcra ^ I m 
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Thia exhibition nttncted much 'ittentio 
in Britain It had on the whole a good pres 
Times tried to point out the differences m 
style from province to province, saying 

It would be extremely rash for anybody but a 
Petson thoroUjjhly well acquainted with the whtdc 
history of Indian art to attempt a definition of 
local styles The broad division is that between 
the work of the Bombay school and that from 
olhCT parts of India It is at Bombay that the 
application of Western methods of teachinRhas grae 
farthest Speakmg generally it can be said that 
the results seem to ^ow that such leaching can be 
m^ted without serious disturbance to the nati'C 
tradition A fair statement of the case would be 
fay that, having regard to contemporan 
conditions the work from Bombay strikco one a* 
wmg more businesslike but that many of the 
Ihiogs of the highest artistic interest are to be 
found elsewhere 


7Ac Manchester Guardian hnd «ome vilu 
"ihle comments to mike It observed 

Indian art today is still conscious of its past 
*nd iis rather muddled present ts « general 
cnlicisra It may bo justly said that tboec ar(i3l« 
who have worked on traditioual lines— whether of 
Buddhist or Hindu or Moslem inspintion— arc in 
•air way to laying the foundations of moderi 
Indian art which may well be no less than the 
Kwat art of her past I nfortunatcly m this renais 
•ince, with few teachers and a subconciotis feeling 
that Indian art was Indian rather than universal 
™sny Indian painters turned to Europe or the 
tar Last Although Indian art in. the pwt has 
shown that it is capable of assimilating roteign 
Pwlonal modes up to the present the inHuenro 

the ^\cat and of Japan has bceu d tlorablc 

This exhibition shows that if Indian “T’ 

content to work on the basis of the great BuddtiM 
Hindu and the Mogul sehooH they may suweed 
in creating an art at least equal to the great art 
of India 8 past 

Mr Tallock, editor of the Jjurhngton 
MdQaxvie, wrote in the Daily Teleytaph 

hat astonishes the English visitor is not any 
discernible di/rcrcnc«s in express on KIwcot one 
part of India and another but an essential uuity 
of o-slhrtic feeling 

, The most surprising impression is ‘hat tne la 
habitants of a country so aast as India aa>c con 
tnied BO splendidly to puU together 
The ixDpuUtion of India is roughly oijunalcnt to 
that of extra Uussian I irope But if wc were to 
envisage an exhibition of I uroiwan art wo should 
lake It for granted that there would be many 
clashes.’ This exhibition gives the impre^wn very 
distinctly that so far as art w coneernyd India is 
much more closely knit than Luropc It is true 
that Bombay l»?«t seen jn Oallcry I lUraets ibe 
occidental eve most insistently but that may be 
due to Mr \\ I- Gladstone toloman s power of 
organization 

Those who denv Iiidn’s fuiidtriiental 
inlional iinitv should tike note of the fvt 


itei bit one quQted above Mr Tatlock 
pro ee e 1 to observ e 

T St pictures are undoubtedlj the most Indian 
O Qt hand we have a tendency to hark back 
lo -j emote past on the other baud we have a 
ti I n to emulate British academical art The 
trie f m of expression seems to me to lie between 
these extremes 



3lr, ‘■ara la Charan L kil 


“Our Art Cntic ’ of iht yionnug Po-,!, 
liter emimcrituig “three nnm sources of 
inspiration” which Indian arti-Ls of today 
hav e,” went on to obsen e 


In the end there resulted two main currents 
one loosely ilcntificd with Bengal the other 
which ha* its great centre in Bombay Itengal art 
rewcsenting mow, or less the oonlinuiiy of Indian 
tecbnical methods Ikimbay .lemon tratuig the value 
of the WCTtcm study of anatomy in help ng to fr« 
form from formality thereby giving Bombay artists 
a CTcaler range in the cii rc«sion of their own 
IndiM ideal* 

licmgat alsou active in the renaissance of Indun 
art throughout the Tcumsula. The thirty odd 
year* revival in Calcutta based upon a coniinnitv 
®« *nd«V ■rtistic treduion* has b«n insp red by 
tte l«d of the Tagore family and spread by 
lIcDgaloc artoU who nmoved to other porU of the 
country Moreover young ^student* came from • 
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distant places to the ‘^cjiool of Oriental Art 
at Calcutta, and the Institute founded by the 
Poet Babindranath Tagore at Shantinit^aB 
Poetry vigorous romance and somewhat timid 
Western realism charactenre Bengalee art 
Mr Frank Rnlter, the distiogmshcd irt 
critic, wrote in TJje Sumlny Times 

The great lesson taugnt ^ the current csbibition 
at the New Ilurlington Gallenca is that Indian 
artists arc far more fruitfully fnspir^ when folloa 
ing the noble traditions of their own country than 
when they seek to imitate the super^eial realism 
of Western academic art Thi^exhimtliut orgaoired 
by the India hociely is the largest and roost 
com) rchcusire display of modern Indtan paioting 
that has yet been ahown in London and it is not 
possible to comment in detail od individual cKtutnls 
which come from all parts of India. While much 
from elsewhere also commands our admiration it 
is most instriiclire to compare the worX ot the Iwo 
principal Sehoals that ot Calcutta and of Oombay 
tor of these two the latter has been far more 
influenced by Euroj ean art , and its products have 
far less charm and distinction than those of the 
former which has remained loval to the Hindu 
and Moghul lusatcrs of the past 



Mr IHrsda Charan Ukil 


Ths reii«i«i»oce 0< '”'1'™ i*’™ "“iT 

SSS ol ‘fhe Clratl. bcb<»l ot 


lireuaded to base tbcir practice on the style 
of “ndiaa indigenous mastcrpiccw rather than 
on that of imports from the I\cst London 


became aware of the rise of a new Cslentta 
School when the work of those two fine 
artists Ibaoindranath Tagore and J P Gaagooly 
was seen in the first I/nidon Salon of the 
killed Artists m IdOS and it is a pleasure to 
see the first so well represented in the present 
exhibition There are many of his name among 
the exhibitors and there is a very beautiful wasb 
drawing Devatatma Himalaya (3^) by the 
poet Kabindranath Tagore but just as he was 
one of the earliest leaders of the lenval so 
Vban ndranath Tagore remains the outatanding 
modern master of Bengal 
Whether on the smaller scale of miniature paint 
ing or on the larger scale of such a decoration 
as Sarada Ukils Shiras Gnef (115) the 
Bupeiionty of the traditional linear style is in 
'‘ontestoble in this exhibition The best of the 
Westernized paintings H Mazumdars Cast 
Out (162) for example, rises little above the 
mediocre and il is comforting to note that eren 
10 ibc Bombay section there are a few artists Ite 
h k Shukla I?-) and J M Ahivasi (35) who 
adrantai^eously remain loyal to the fine traditions 
of the Fast 


M Uli regard to the reference to Itabiodra 
nath lagore m the foregoing extract jt may 
be stated that it is not sufficiently widely 
known that he had something to do With ginog 
a start to the new school of painting in Bengal 
The following passage occurs m tlio introdno 
tion to the Ootden liool of TagOiC, published 
in December, 1D31 


In the Bengali SrtnfiniWo i Palm i SanliniLeW 
Magarinc ) of Jyaiathn 1333 B E. puWisow 
more than five years ago Dr Abaniodran^h 
Tagore tfae famous artist describes (pplOO-IOB 
bow bis uncle Babindranatn Tagore was iQ«tru 
mental in leading him to evolve hn own style of 
indigenous arl Summing up kban ndranath 
wrjtrs 


• xt nnrt 'sirt'fi 7W5 ’TR^, XI x»ttf 
73 m UIWI ^ X KPl ^ 

Bencal s poet auggested [or laid down] the lines of 
art licngal a artist (i e Abanindranath bjcnswll 
continued to ivork alone along those liDW for many 
A day 

Ihc opinions quoted nbore show lint the 
exhibition m London was a success, ns the 
sajinggoea Bat such n big nnd successful 
cxhibuioD could not have been held utile« 
some pret loiis spade work, in the shape 
smaller exhibitions of Indian art, had 
done. Tins was done by the artist Mr Banida 
CInran CJkil, secretary, All India I ino Art 
kocietr of Delhi lie held two exliibibens of 
modem Indian art m Ixnidon and ono in Pan*. 
Towards Uie latter end of 1931 be went 
England with some paintings by his eld<^ 
brother Mr Sarada Chinn Uktl, the art* 




The GoJJcfis Likshmi 
By ^Ir Kannila Chnran U 
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and exhibited these in Iruli Hone Iho 
this exhibition wns a small ni p in ^\hich 
of the ^orks of only one aitnt were si 
many connoisseurs and othtts were nttri l 
to it Sir William Rothen tem Prm i| il 
the Royal College of Art-" expre I tl 

opinion 

The sensUivc and discip! e<t t 

Mr Sarada UW has gomclhing n »' 

the Ijmcal poetry of Rabin Iniiath In o R 
and pensive, it fjivea u<> like Ind ' ™ , , 
losicht into the delicate mod! of ih i i 
spint 

After this exhibition Mr Biradt Chaii 
Ukil went to Pans with the ame >rk of hi 
elder brother and exhibited them m tii 
Charpentier Gallery There, too thea ^ r 


appreciated 

Twojears after this Mr Barada < harai 
Ukil hold another exhibition of Indm art in 
Ijondon This time he took with him a 
collection of some of the selected works of 
ceveral Indian artists In October 1^3^ thu 
exhibition was opened m the Gatlerv of the 
Fine Art Societj bj Sir Samuel Hoare then 
Secretary of State for India who «aid in the 
course of his inaugural spcccli 

t welcome this exhibit on as a ®| 

bnogmg us more closely m cont-aet in oon ^uticat 
field? and 1 hope it will be a bridjce “<>» 
between British and Indian art but between 


British and Indian public opinion 
This second exhibition had the result of 
attracting the British cultured classes still 


more to Indian art 

The exhibition held in December, 1934 
can be truly called the third exhibition of 
Indian art in London Though it wns> held bv 
the India Society, Mr Barada Chanin UkU 
had to exert himself for its success One ol 
the vice presidents of the Society observed m 
this connection 


\t Delhi there has also m recent 
np a stront? local artistic movement m wni^ toe 
brothers Uki! themselves off shoots of ‘he Beng^ 
School have taken an active part At 
Delhi we were fortunate m securmc 
services of 3Ir Barada Lkil one of three fistic 
brothers to whom the present art 
that part of India owes much 
Through the support of Mr J ^ G 
Chief Commissionerof Delhi and many wflnenl^ 
art lovers both Ind an and British Mr 
able to bring to I^ndon a veiy 
collection of works not only troin 
Indian Art sts bnt also from the 
collections of their Highnesses the Maharajas oi 
Patiala and Indore 



Mr Rioada Charan Ukil 


It IS ncccssnry tn state here that, though 
individually Mr Banda Charan Ukil has 
worked hard for popularizing Indian art 
abroad, he has done so, as it were, as one of 
the protngonista of the All India Fine Art 
Society of Delhi 

More thin a decade ago Mr Sarada 
Cbarao Ukil choso Delhi the centre of hia 
artistic activities His two younger artist 
brothers Barada Charan and Rauada Charan 
joined him later From them came the idea 
of founding an art society m Northern India 
The idea materialized when the late Mr 
S R. Das, then Law Member, Government 
of India went to Delhi Mainlj with his help 
and the assistance of some wealthy residents 
of Delhi the Art Society was founded in 1927 
and an annual fine art exhibition began to be 
held The exhibition held under its auspices 
in 1930 was unsurpassed by any previous one 
in India At this exhibition some loOO works 
bj some 200 artists were brought together from 
diff erent parts of India H C. the Viceroy 
opened it 

It 13 necessary to state how it became 
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possible to get together such 
n hrgo number of ^vo^l s of 
iirt from ditrcrent pirts of 
India 

In 1929 the Stfiiidmg 1 in nice 
Committee granted Rupeea 
one lakh for dccoi iting the 
Viceregal PnKcc nt Delhi with 
paintings In tint connection 
Mr liarada CInran CJkil, one 
of the Bccretanos of the Delhi 
line Alt feociet}, Biibrnittod 
a scheme to the Viccroj and 
the Chief Commissioner of 
Dellii, Sir John ihomson The 
object of the scheme a\as to 
ensure that at least some Indian 
artists might be emplojcd to 
execute the a\ork of decor ition 
and thus earn part of the 
grant Sir John fa\ cured 
the scheme and it was accepted 



At Ibe London Eibihiiion Hall (Fine Art Society OaUerr londoo) 
Fr« I He left Sir John 1 Thompson kcbi Sir Samuel 
Iloarc S|r Bhopendrs Nath >Iitra Mr Uarada 
CJ>il 3fr r Dairbum 



Her Excellency Lady Willing Ion adroinog an exhibit 


Bj order of the ^ iccro} the Delhi line Art 
Society were enlnistcd Mith the t\ork of 
collecting paintings from Indian artists 
It wns with this object in view that the 
DeJln exhibition of 1030 was held on such 
a large scale As nn outcome of this 
exhibition Jlr Atul Boso and Mr lAlkakn 
were sent to England to paint portraits of 


H M King Gcorgi A ni d 
bring them to India He idc& 
this the Vicero} piircln'fd 
some of the pictures exhibited 
fit (he exhibition for his pahee 
at Isew I)c hi 

This } ear’s annual exhibifjon 
of the \ll India Tine Art 
Society of Delhi was held m 
March last in New DcIIil As 
at previous exhibitions there 
was a largo collection of 
work^ the special feature being 
lint man} of (lie pictures 
shown at the New Burlington 
Gnllcnes of Londou were 
exhibited at the Ukil Galleries, 
Connaught Place, New Delhi 
All the pictures reproduced 
to illustrate this article, except 
Mr Scidinngsu Chomlhm? s 
‘Siamese Dancer/ were cxliibitcd both »> 
London and Nevr Delhi 

From tilt point of Mew of education aud 
cnlturc Uic \rt Society of Delhi may be 
considered a national institution In addition 
to holding uniiiinl exhibitions, the Socict} 
publishes the beautiful art journal Jtiipo 
edited by Mr Banda Cbaran Ukd 
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Tbiir Excellencies the \iceroy and Lady Willingdon at Ukils 
Gallery Hw Escelleocv esammins: peture 
purchased By Her Excellency 


Ukil brothers al«o condu t 
1 School of art On bclnlf f 
the Society Mr Birida Chirm 
Ukil hi 8 been trying to esi 
bliah 1 Nitionil irt Giller\ 

The scheme of the in«titntt)ii 
his been sent to the Viccroi 
and the promise of a domtion 
of Rupees two lakhs for it« 
building his been received 
from a weilthj pitron of art 
When the editor of thi-' 
monthlv went to Delhi la«t he 
had the pleisnrc to visit the 
Ukil Gillcrv Mr Sindi 
Charm Ukil kindly showed 
him also Lila Sn Rim’s 
pilatial drawing room which 
he (Mr Ukil) his deconted 
It u a proof that art is being 
appreciated and the artists 
encounged by wealthy men 
of chlture 

fThe writer o! this article with 

thanks the help which he ha received from the 


arlicle on the Art Exhibition at New Delhi ’ 
^ air Jitnini kanta Som published m the lat 
Baisakb number of Prabeut ] 


COMMENTS & CRITICISM 


‘The Report of the M. E A Committee’ 

In the Apnl number (193o) of 
1? an article headed by \ Few ThoughW on the 
Keport of the Moslem Education Advisory Comroiuec 
Mr Jatindra Mohan Datts made a sweeping ^ 

_ The Aluhammadans of Bengal are 
Hindas m erery respect and in erery aspect oi iiw 
exteptiDg m ^numbers They are inferior to the 
Hindus in payment of tases in wealth in education 
la culture. In public spirit in personality etc 

I shall gwe below a few quotationa iro™ t*® 
works of some reliable autboritics and try to 
repudiate the argu nents of 3Ir Datta 

(1) Personality— lU Henry Hamnglon Ijo™” 
a retired member of Bengal citu serriee tloo ) m 
his pamphlet— 77 c Me rebellion m Indin nnil oir 
future polic / says In their determined ebaracter 
Iheir education and mental capacity the alnbara 
madans are vastly superior to the Hindus who 
comparatively speaking are mere children m tbeir 
hands The Muhammadans moreover on accOTat 
of their higher qualification for business have 
more generally taken into public emfdoy winch 
afforded them facil tics for becoming acquianted with 
the measures of the Government and gave weight 
and iiuporlance to their assertions. 

(II) itroKA and EdteaUon — “The balk of the 
Muharamedans are richer in wealth euponor to the 
bulk of "tbe Hindus as regards education and im 
measurably superior to them so far as rcligtoas end 
inorM training is concerned Whatever aopeqonty 


the Hindus possess or imagine they possess is 
confined only to a very small section of the 
community This is as things were ten years ago 
liiiDgs have changed considerably since then and not 
exactly to the advantage of the Hindus 
([ t Col UN Mutherjee s A Djinj Rate Page 71 ) 
GII) O W«rc— 3Ir V C Ganguly writes in his article 
Foundalion of the Brahmo Samaj in the September 
(19^ number of Vt Modern ffecie p (Page ^)— 
Ram Mohan a dress was thoroughly Muhammadan as 
it used to be in his diys It consisted of a twisted 
turban a long cboga and trousers and he insisted 
that all should come in this dress to divine worship 
His opinion was that good and clean dress ought 
to be used in God s durbar tea roee ing where 
God IS present A member of Brahma Sama) was 
once warned through another because of attending 
the service in ordinary Bengali clothes dhuti and 
chaddar It was an esseniialiy Islamic idea that 
the reformer tried to introduce He kept to it 
tbronghont his life as is seen in his poiular 
portrait 

Now it IS for Ihe readers of 77 e Modern Rertetr 
to judge whom we are to believe Mr Datta or 
Ool Mnkherjee 

17 5 3o MCHA'niED tllBAB CirOUDHCPY 

Duhalia Sylhet 

Editors Note The extracts pven above all relate 
to tunes past Mr Datta referred to the present state 
of things in his articles 
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few Instances of which arc pven 


jiro>e that poctrj i« ‘the Toice of God apeahinf; inaccuracies 
tbrou;,U thi. lips of man (ji rm) A Lruitcr below 

flulhority on poetry than His Jlighness the Ajji , 1 KaUdi the bmli place of Sankaraebanj ha, 
Ivhan It IS difllciilt to imaKine said to Iw ‘ on the top of the Lll named 

Hero arc a fc« lines from this nrcciona poem Vnsliadn on the bank of the river Puma lean 
Addrtssuip: MacDonnld the niithor of the separate say from my personal cTpcnence that the place is 
UcctOTRte for (be IJc/nssetJ Cfaws out author not on the to(> of a biU at all The present name 


exclaims 

' Oh ilnc Donald thou mother 1 ird 
The cry of the IlcdgUngs thou hast beard 
Let hawks and hawks in kinship Itvo 
But thou the yoonj, ones ihcir larva? pve (p 1) 
TJie bomtjcs of the ‘^paratc Electorate are thus 
sunft 

Ob Separate my Separate 
Darlinp my own I Icctoratc 1 (p ^1) 

Here is another sjwimen 

'Tnixt Dharm and kaim I am a worm 
k Rcnn a worm a worm a t^erm (p 40) 

In the Preface the author tells us that he 
for^ years and more In gfndyme the two 

of tjntouchability and Caste. If this is the 

his forty years study be coul 1 easily have spent 
his time more proRlnbly in other ways Bit perhaps 
we should not cnticizo bun For he curses his 
pofl iblo crusty critics (p iiii) and expects icuroortal 
poetic fame in spite of them liLe Homer and 
bards of other lands ^V e sav kmcn to bis wishes 


of the riser is Alwnyis 

2 The date of Sankaracharya has been said to 
be 783 \ D and the author says that it must be 
taken to be the date of Sankaracharya s birth." 
(I’ajrc 70 Intd ) 1 am afraid 3Ir Divanji is not 
aware of the result of later researches of the hte 
Pundits n G Bhandarkar B G Tilak K E 
Pa<hak and others The date according to onr 
(indinp^ IS CSC ADI have given some 15 evidences 
tn support of the above date in ray Acharys 
Sankara and Ilamaiiu; in Bengali I lentore to 
mention the name of my Bengali book because he 
has mentioned my name (^page ll Intd ) In connection 
le spent With the accounts of the life of Sn Sladhusudan 
prol icms Saraswatt tii the Preface of idvaitasiddhi edited b) 
fruit of Bengali 

3 Then It is said that the Advaita Doctr nc 
was first expounded in the commentary of the 
Brahmssutras of Badarayana of Sankaracharya. 
(Page 74 Intd ) Of course Mr Divanji admits in 
page 8o that it was not altogether a new doctnoe 
that Sankara bad propounded ” but cicn then he 
should not be colled the first expounder of Advoita 
Doctrine in the commentary of lirabraasotras os he 


DOUBr THE LIBERATOR H, ^rge 

Bmu PnhMctlh) th^ Vteosophcal lulhshmg quotes Sunder Pandey (11 4 Sutra Bhasbyol and hi' 
JIouU ddjar Modrar Vp 42 preceptors preceptor Gauropadachatya as «ampra 

^ _ 1,,. V u j .u aayabid scharya t t who knows the teaching, 

It 18 an Adynr pamphlet which discussn (he of (be preceptors in bis line from Sukdova down 
yaluo and importance of ooiibe as opposed to dogma \rards 


in spiritual litc 

ISLAM THL CmLIZING RLLK.ION 
Bf V laihiilh Klan /aminlan Pitss IJill 
slreet Seainderal ad Pj 3' 


\ itIhalosbomdbayBTj has been said to, be a 
Tika on Advaitasddhi (ride Notes, np 40) » but it 
IS really the Tika on Lagbuchandrikn which u 
again a Tiks on kdvaUasiddhi The same error hu 
crept into the History of Indian Philosophy of 


This IS a bnef essay in defence of Islam That Dr pas Gupta and it is no doubt cunous, that U 
Islam has spread civilization to many lands is un bos found place m the notes of the author aU^ who 
disputed and Us past glories also are historical « ““tbority 

facts k\e very much wish that the finer teachings on such ^nits , ...j-, 

of this world religion found wider currency than ® From a careful study of the work, un^5 
they hitherto hue done _ * 


U 0 BiuTTAaiaRJPE 


.. From a careful study ....v. - 

review one cannot reswt the inferences that the 
learned editor has looked into the whole thing through 
the coloured spectocles of the B est The philosophy 

' " ■ - ’ ’ . . jjmU up,... 


of Siddhantabindu of hlndhusudan was b 
the Vedas as infaffibte eCemaf and apounMoy-* 
(« « nnereated) but in editing the same Text the 


author in bis Introduction has demolished this 


SIDDH ANTABI^ DU OF Af ADHUSUD \NA 
With commentani of Pumshottama ertlicatt/ edited 
and translated %nio Cnjlish vttk vitrohiclion 

comparahic notes etc I / Mr Prahhd a andra ca^jmal pVinciple‘orTfext‘7ltO}^Ihcr 
shel har Divanji ju A LL 21 JJornoaj Citu Theory of the B cab has perhaps usurped the mind of the 
Seniie Judicial Branch published bif Ifaroda aulhonn a ichamanncr thatnohad not theopportnmty 
Onenlal fnitituie 1933 Price Pa 11 to (hfakof (hs glaring anomaly at all even when 

rro» “SbS SnS-'tSSe* ‘SSd 

been had perba^ been the reason that has led the 

difiereiit jlSS f”®, -ft.Cnn «« antlinrt Editor to attach undue importance to the opinions 

; cS £ ThS ™ '.iJiSct’e “£?of «“'* .cholm 

critical /cj? admirably done and will certainly command respect 

the value of the book The contents of The history of Advaita Doctrine is not exhaustive 
CThanci^ j £ jj complete , u ». ti... 

the book wiH g^e me t, connection we heartily thank the 

Tntroduetton » tt“ly “ masterly one hut management of the G O S for the 
theire^ appears however certain discrepancies and publications it has been making since its foandation 
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Taut jet many iDTaluable books are not taken np for 
■publication, which is impossible for any other society 
to do Wc notice that the Hrabmasiddhi of Sure- 
shwaraebarya with the commentary of Onanottama 
was announced as taken up for publication, bot we 
are surprised to see that the announcement of u has 
been stopped altotrether without any production 
We are not aware if the publication ol Br^maUltwa 
Samikhsha with the same Orahmasiddhi or ^mkhepa 
fcanraka with the commentary of Nrishimhasraina 
and such other invaluable books, is under contempla 
tion for publication or not In these days of cntWal 
study why not an edition of Dramasutras with 
12 eommentanes of different schools is taken up for 
publication ? These commentaries are all pnntcd in 
different provinces only a correct critical and 
comprehensive edition faciJUatiD 2 a comparatite 
studv is necessary Tattwachintamsni of Ganftcsba 
with all aviilable eommentanes, is nowhere to be 
found and perhapa there is nobody except this 
Society of IIis Highness the Oaikwar of ftai^a 
which can undertake it 

But It seems rather anomaloua on the pan of this 
Soaety to give encouragement to I-nplish tra&sLvtion 
of such books instead of Hindi if any translation 
IS at all necessary The Pandifa thi ’^adhns and the 
Hindu public, not knowing English who stiU form 
the majonty and who actually regard the study of 
such books as the means of salvation and peace here 
and hereafter will not avail ihemseU-es of this foreign 
rendering snd the result of rcscarcbss of the scbolan 
which IS generally dealt with in Prefaces or 
Introductions of such books If the nstion is to be 
educated and rnKed from this depressed condition it 
u Biirelv not for English to do il This is a matter 
which deserves consideration of the authority 

The printing of the Sanskrit portion is excellent 
and that of the English portion is not like the other 
publications of the Society The price seems to be 
rather high 

The English rendering of the book is very faithful, 
lucid and attractive It along with the notes dears 
Up msny obscure passages and abstruse argumentation 
of the author in a charming manner In a woid the 
book 18 a success 

RAJrWDBANATlI GU0'<E 

HOW TO LOSE INDIA ^ Bu C S Ranya 
I'/er AssociaUd ^sitieis Corporation, Lahore 
19J3 Oroirn 8io pp tm, 411 

This 13 an irreverent book The author of Father 
India must be read even if bis facts and arguments 
ore unpleasant I^lr Ba&ga Iyer’s forte as a bnlliut 
controversialist has been recognized from his three 

t revious publications on conCemporan pditics in 
adia III the present volume Mr Iyer eontinoes 
narrative of incidents in the political history of 
^gland and India since the fall of the Semd 
Labour Administration to as late as the early weeks 
Of this year which are fully surcharged with a 
heated discussion of the Joint ^lect Committee and 
Its Report 

Hr Ranga Iyer is a political diarist of coosider 
able distinction. Not one single utterance, even a 
casual speech, of a British politician nor the slightest 
mental aberration of the merest tyro in Indian 
polities misses bis eveisearcbing eye for grist to his 
loumalistic mill One would have eipMted from 
Hr Iyer a synthesis and a sustained examination of 
the recent changes of Indo British polity Instead, 

10 


the author pursues the hop-skip-and jump approach 
to the fundamental incidents of the past five years 
tte famous declaration of Lord Irwin about Dominion 
Stains, the cOTVOcatioa of the Round Table Con 
fences the Rarachi resolutions of the Indian 
NaiiMal Congress, the reign of repression consequent 
on the STOts of I^anditJawaharlal Nehru and 
Mahatma Gandhi, the later London Conferences, the 
Joint fcelect Committee and the Congress entry into 
the Legislative Assembly Sometimes he connects 
pre«mt incident* with past events, such as a com 
pan^ of ^rd U illingdon s treatment of 
^ndhi when he was respectively Governor of 
Combav and Viceroy, his attitude towards India’s 
political aspirations during the same periods and a 
contrast of incidents at the time when South Africa 
and Ireland got their chenshed plums from Great 
Bnlaiij with the present conree of the Indian 
struggle for freedom In some of these pages 
Mr Ranga Iyer stumbles upon a rich store of m 
lonoation 


But Mr Ranga fyer is deliberately ureverent in 
hjs a^rwiatioB of Pandit Jawaharlal N ehru (pp. 125 ff j 


HJS aMrwiatioB of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (pp. 125 ff 1 
sf n Mohan Slalaviva (pp. 181«) of 

Afahatraa Gandhi himself in Chapter XXVII 
whwio he compares India’s leader with Herr Hitler 
?“ ‘A® '^’Tard he is most 

‘ educated India particularly the 
Congrws has allowed a golden opportunity to slip 
b) and is now merely content in ponimg plaintive 
* document to replace which there is 
no other indigenous product ‘The (Jongiess relied 

00 slogans instead of sense” (p 244), “The Hindu 
wnds were developing soul force behind iron ban 
Tlte cagewas tbeiJ hermitage They are now mot 
b^use events did not await their conveiuew 

‘ide declined to Uke orden from’ 
Congress ’(p. 176), The defect ot 
P^aditj«a programme ‘ is that it lacks a plank and 
has a referring for a policy” (p 182)*^ and ha 
blundCT lay m leaving the harmony of the harp fo'r 
the fakinem of the Congress’ (p. 184) are some of 
^ j ^*^dom and observation of this ex 

Congress Madras Brahmm 

How to lose India’ is a plea for some sort of 
rapoDsive cojpjjeration, ‘Rome was not built m 
literal theme of these four 

hun^ pages Jir Rang, ^ 

di^osionment at the Impend Capital. T now 

01 tbe Bntish race and the truth in the ae^ld 

of KradnaEV" 

\XMI statesmanship of Lord 

defective ron 
the J P C ought according to our 
author to prove a boon to India 

Lanka Sundaraji 

THE STORY OF MY LIFE J);„, 

Sr'Tf «»*< Yiirai 

Sabha, Labm Wii J7f 1-4, pp 2I7+!a 

ram at the present day to be eager for telliu"- their 
Parmanand s life-story has 
a^ething of a histoneal romance woven into it bv 
rwsOT of his foreeful personal contact with men and 
« ^ern India and the strange turns m his 
H® I* a much travelled man, foU of emotional 
rawmscs which however are held m an ir^ S 
by his strong will power To read the book is tS^ ’ 



ran MonnRN nnvicw ron joi.y, ioss 


n KUmme info flic min who nrt riinninR the niiidii 
Sloirrac-nt nntJ to tet »om IdM of the 
rauon rV rtrfi of llmt mntcinint It n no dry 
rnnwiiclinK of mfro « rents }iut l'ont^Ins dtsciiniiTe 
eomments vrhleh sild fo the spi rt of the tlwh smed 
Hhn! ParmnuftiiiJs l-ist Jetkr to LJ» «]/ci» b^mJ 
to touch the rrader end is thns caleiitated to tdre 
the reader an idea of llhnljis life Imhor Id Itself a 
ntmlaiure flUfo);iofjrflphy 

The liook hns wn tranolnttrl from Hindi end 
‘rcieals the secret of a noble i>er*onAlity’ as Prof 
I> C frirmasnjs in the forewom The addition ©f 
more than half n doren pietiircs contributes to the 
rliidness of the ineidnils narrated and the personatiu 
de«cnl)eif 

♦lAPII 6AIII1J Trantlaied luf Jytle iV©/ 
himn Sin^fi Tfie SifJi Iifligiom Thvt SrxiefM 
7hr« Tbran (Jhinjni) hnunr>/ /595 
trip'/, }}* 10 jyr hiiHilrerl 

\n ittremclj readable Tcmon of a |>aniOii of the 
fiti stm'ptartH a* transfarcif wifA occoaidnaf Aricf 
notes by Prof Piiran Singh The tract owes not ^ 
little of Us success to his musical soul and m 
rraetieally a nprmt from his Si«tcni of the Spinning 
»hcel The neat print as ucll as the cheap pnee 
should male the pubhration lupular and thus 
h»lp to make easily accessible this chapter at Icnat 
of the Sikh aeriptuns 

MOTHER AMERICA /A/ ‘iudhtnlra Done 
r/iD /WM/ed h/ ^f S mm Ihrodn mi 


forcnfdahli i*i«tr and almost an Inslittition in our 
pubtie life He made U mainly what it is to^ay by 
hi* nhlft pen wielded throu„'h a /juartcr ot a cenfury 
Moll Lai was romparatirely a reclosc hence not 
njneh familiar to the present generation , bat the 
wicseat pen ntllon would do wHl in reaflmp hfs 
Memolw and in remeralicnng him In ths boik 
under renew Sir Paramananda Dutt a prandson by 
the disfa/f aide who was cio<c?y associate with him 
has not onlr faithfully portrayed Jloti Lila carreer— 
crcitaaa journalist, great us a cool thinker and a 
public man and greater stiii ns a sincere iorer of his 
country but he ha* also gircn an interesting rceord 
of the political moiemcnta in Bengal estendmg over* 
half a eenturj brought to a clo^c by Iiis death id 
1022. The book as such abould hare a ready sale. 
Itul wc regret to notice that its language la weak id 
eoniniction in many places . and that there are 
scicra! rnistaVes of facts which cloud the real 
meaning (fp at p 112 no Act j of 19J7 being 
tossed to d<^ with the constitution of the Cslcutts 
Cniymralion again at p 1S2 ‘that from Sir Ocoiye 
Campbell lo f«ir Jlicbanl Temple all the rulers m 
B engal with the exception of 8ir Hiehard Temple 
and Sir Stuart Bayley werts hostile to the Amnio 
lUtar /Vrti-o— the faefs bemg that Sir Kichard 
enceeoded ®ir George fmroediatcly and Sir Stoart 
became Lieutenant OoTcmor 10 year* after Sir 
Ilicbardl Ue hope aach bleniifbea will be cortwWd 
m the nest edition It is a notable addittOB to 
Indian biocraplucal literature. 

J M Dtm 
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Dr Hoses liook is not a rejoinder to Mnl'ifr hOa 
by an American but an honest and successful attomht 
at craluatlng America her faults and virtuea all ft 
has some iiaiioral motire, all the same, l^ause »n^ 
author la interested in those problems of An«riei 
which bare their parallels in India and a atody in 
comparison mil hclji m forming ideas of reconstroe, 
tion Dr Bow, howerer is no narrow mindM 
student of contemporary \mencan life, but the 
multiform actinties of that great country attract mni 
and he draws from them lessons and visions rendcrM 
hfe-hke hr the graphic ijnaiity of his vigorous *t>,K 
llo is well read and well informed and he carefully 
examines his conclusions so that the rCTtrained way 
of hii statements scorns to carrj conrielion to thf 
reader at once. ... 

Dr Bose has bred and more*! among Araerwan^ 
of various classes and from dlRcrent parts of th* 
country His ideas therefore are clear and free 
any prejudice for orngainsi any pirticwlar community 
Ill's choice of topics is judicious and his treatniCTt 
w exhilarating There are some printing mistakes 
pccSly or. PP 10^ ”2 “"d PP 27^277 but t^ 
mas wtJJ be rectified on the , second edition Ths 
.banters on education are speciall) profiuble reading 
and the book d<^enes a wide nrculation nroon^j 
thoughtful readers strv 


CII.ARLES LAMB IJ^ Lxfe Heeordtd bif Ba 
t^jnttmporanfis—CompiUd btf Edmund Blunitn 
(Tht IttiariU Pruoi-lO'H »tl) pp 256 

This IS the first volume of a new senes of biographies 
in which It is intended to present the life of persons 
entirely tbrongh the eyes of their contemporaries 

In K V Lucas g Li/e of ftmlt all important 
descriptions of Lamb by those who knew or stw him 
and all valuable contemporary notices of him have 
been laeorporated The present volume attempts a 
new arrangement of old materials and a complation 
of some new matenals and parts of well tnoim 
records which have been aicriGced in Lucas s Cife 
the needs of biomphical compression It is a fuU 
chronicle, arranged in chronological order of the 
pemmal impressions abont Lamb of his onmerous 
inends nnd associates most of whom were striking 
lilcrarv figur«« of the time Their accounts of Lamb 
and of episodes iii his life are of independent literary 
interest apart from Ihcir biographical value 
and the biographical value of such personal 
iropressiona of chosen companions is really great in 
the case of rhsrles Lamb whose life was composed 
of nniet ‘irradiations’ rather than of marked incident* 
We welcome the volume as a further revelation 
of that elusive personality whose nncomcatablcness 
IS at owee the exquisite charm and hnntiog puztie 
of the wnlings of Charles Lamb 

P K (It HA 


MFJlOmS OF MOTI I,AL QHOSr. Bj 
PmamanmJn DM Ba ar DalnU Ofn 

ntkttIla.PP BriceR, 412 

ar,,.. T «i nhosi, was one of the foremost Bengalees 
,ho“tortcJ ,nJ I'-'M ""I 

^hat Bengal thinks to-day India thinks to m<^w 
SfoliLfll was one of the foundp and editors of the 
^?nUta Ilaxar Pnlrti-(t which has grown to be a 


TWO SERVANTS OF GOD Dii 
I)esai fr»/7« a Fomcard b>f llahatomri Ganart 
J\inled and Publi^hfd b’/ IUmlHslon Times Press 
JMhi Price Tivtlve Anms, cloth bound One Ih/pee 
u+lOC ayui 8 phlesond a map 
Mr Slahadev Desai must be congratulated on the 
production of the prosLUt lioot in which he g»rc« n* 
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a fur r^resentation of the life and activities of Khan 
^bdul UtlTur Khan and Dr Khan babcb, the tiro 
leading lignres of the so-called ‘ Rcd'Shirl ’ morement 
which has come > so much In the public eve dann? 
the last few jp&ts Instead of cb^watng Ine fonoM 
way of wntine bio^raphtc«, Mr Desai has chosen 
the method of pving personal sketches in order to 
-convey his own impression of the two characters, with 
Tvhom he has bwn fortunate in cominz into ve^ 
iniimatc contact We believe he has chosen hia 
method well, and has successfully given us an lotegral 
picture of the two brothers and of the movement at 
whose head they stand 

Ihft pnblvo have so fas heen tsnttht to believe that 
the so-called ‘ Bed Shirt" movement was a leiriblv 
dargerous one , dangerous both to the Bniisa 
Government in India, as well as to the people of 
India in general. Jlr Deiai completely refutes that 
charge, isd shows ns how the KJtwiM Khidmatgar 
(brrvant of God) movement is essentially one of 
relipnus and social reform , while its character is 
completely non violent according to the best Intcrpre 
tations 01 Mabatma Gandhi himself. But tf a social 
vnWMBVTit which twnft it wtldiag the wamn" ttihea 
of the iSontier into a nation, or a part of the Indian 
nation, be considered as a source of danger then 
of course, it la one Khan Snbsb has consistemly 
tried to do nothing more and nothing less than aim 
at thvt national umdcstion , and m this task hts 
purpose has not so much been to subvert the Bntish 
Power, as to venn hia fellow tribesmen from 
Ignorance and hatred and from the limitation of 
violence Frontier men know enough of iiolcace . 
and BO every attempt to tram them loio the non 
violent methods of Gandhi should not only earn the 
sympathy of the people of Indus, but also of 
humsDiBis all over the world 

Mr Desai ably shows how Abdul Gafiac Khan 
has been consistently carrying on his peaceful 
Bctmtics of religions education ana social rclorro in 
the face of aU kinds of opposition , both from bis 
<0 religionists as well as from the British Government 
which stems to scent a motive behind everything which 
he docs From amidst all this opposiiion, the leading 
characters of the movement stand out m bold rdici 
as towers of faith, absolutely untouched in spirit by 
the ceaseless ihower of suSering which hss been 
meted out to them Purely such faith and such 
courage ought to serve as a source of iDspmlion lo 
the people of India when they are fast losing faith 
in themselves on all sides and the public nmst thank 
the author for the book even if it be only for tha* 
reason 


WOUNDED HUMANITY Bu Banndra 
K-umar Ghost Puhlishtd bii the author at 5-iA, 
Amherst Street, Calcutta Atee Be J, pp 96 


1 ^ coming from the pen of an ex revoIutioosTy 
leader deserves to be carcfullv read when it deals 
with political qnestiODs Mr Baruidra Kurosr Gbose 
has given ns, m the present book, a cnlicism of 
Aerronsm, Communism and Qaudhism, Wlowed by 


bia own views as to what should be done in the 
present state of our own country 

He firstly concludes from a study of history 
that India did not become a subject nation 
through any fault of hers, but through the design oi 
the ‘master architect’ (p. 2S) We need not be 
ashamed of servitude, for after all, humanity is one 
and what does it matter if one part of humanity rules 
another * But if this thought does not satisfy os, 
then we can take comfort in the tact that Britain 
henelf was repeatedly conquered by Celtic aud 
Teutonic nets the Homans and the Saxon pirates 
(p 33i Mr Ghosc thinks that there was also a 
special rcaaoa why the Bntuh, and ‘not the French, 
Germans or Rnssians' were sent to India They were 
designed with rare power of slow and organi 2 ed 

C gress to tram and push India towards her 
monizcd expression of life— her Swaraj’ (p 31) 

As a practical step towards this pushing business 
Mr OhoM pleads for economy of effort on our part 
bv the restriction of all destructive political activities 
We should devote all our energy instead, to the noble 
cause of eo operation with Britain He asks the 
OcMgresa to ysvn hands witK Bsitaio ta ‘dve-yeax 
plans for imparting free and compulsory education, 
of wiping out agricultural indebtedness’ and varions 
other good things (p OQ) , and then he assures us 
that 10 Gods’ ^>od time the Bntish will go, for they 
arc destined to remain here only ‘so long as Indu 
needs them’ (p. 35) 

Wc are prepared lo revise ear position with 
regard lo co-operation with Bntsm if we are satisfied 
on one TOiot In this game of national reconstruetion, 
we should like to be masters of the situation and not 
submit to the British Farliaments findings as to 
what IS good for India. ^Ir Ubose U Silent on tbs 
important point , perhaps be has not yet received 
the master architect’s rulings in tbs connection 
We are prepared to wait for his next fit of intuition, 
it be also gives us the undertaking to dehver bs 
messages next time with less verbiage sod fewer 
pnotiog mistakes. 

Nikmal Komab Bose 


GUJARATI 

BATRIS LAKKHAN By Jaduray D 
Khandhadia, imnted at the hhodayata Prtniiny 
Press, Ahmedabad Cloth boxtnd Pp 214 
Prtce Rs 2~0 0 

#lr Khandhadia la known from the very beginning 
as on emoyable wnter of light and humorous 
stories lu Gujarati literature He bus been awarded 
a Prize for that purpose also The present collection, 
hamoronsly colled Batria Lakkhan (qualifications) 
coiDpctses sixteen witty wntlnga and sixteen other 
mtisgs which though said to be useful” are full of 
humour and inspire laughter One would surely like 
to read them to while away one's leisure moments 
K M J 



MR. GRORGE IA?ISDVRY ON INDIA’S RIGHT TO FREEDOM 
Br RAMANANDA CHATTEIUEE 


A 1 1 Jipoplcs, nations and races have the nght 
to freedom It is their birthright Imperia- 
li't nation*, ns nations, do not recognize ih« 
princiiilc But even among them there are 
rcasonalJc men nho do Of course, even jf a 
single member of a single imperialist nation did not 
acknowledge the truth of this principle, freedom 
would still l>e the birthright of man. irrespective 
of colour, creed, race, ca*te or class 

Mr George Lan*bur), leader of the Labour 
I’art) and the Opposition in the present Bnti«h 
llou'c of Commons, now in lus 77ih jear, is a 
man who admits India’s right to freedom It is 
good for the British people that there are some 
such persons among them It is good also for 
the souls of these lovers of freedom that they 
want even aliens subject to them to hare the 
blessings of libertj We do not attach an> ex 
aggerated importance to au) Englishman’s declara 
lion of faith in India’s right to freedom, whatever 
his rank or position, particular!) as the British 
Parliament appears b) its silence to have lent its 
support to the statements quoted below 

The Cliflirmsn of the Con<«rvt(ive M Pt India 
Comtnillee, <ir John Wardliw Mdne, staled in the 
ilou«e »£ Common* *No pledge gieen by any 
Secretary of State or any Viceroy has any real legal 
bearing on ihe matter at all The only thing that 
Parliament la bound by la the Act of 1919 ’• 

Lord TlanVeillour who was lor many yesre Chair 
man of Commilteea and Deputy Speaker in the House 
of Commons and so may be t««uined to speak with 
some anthority said ifial we Were bound by the 

E rramble to the Goremment of India Act of 1919, 
lit by nothing eW And speaking of these pledges 
he iJjwe was-J# /it? hf » 'Sicemy 

no statement by any representative of the Sovereign 
no slalement by the Prime Minister indeed no elate 
ment by the Sovereign himself, can bind Parliament 
again«t its jiidgment’t — Ltibour't Ttry tetth the 
Commontceallh b> George Lan.bury 
UTielhcr Englishmen individually or coUec 
tivel) agree to India’s attainment of freedom or 
not, India will be free— though nobody may know 
when and how But as those who rdvocate the 
cause of India’s freedom, thereby also promote 
international friendship and cooperation, they arc 
entitled to prai«e and their views require to be 
known 

• Hansard lOih December 1934, \ ol 296 No IS 

** i^Hansard House of Lords December 13th, 193J, 
lot 95 Ho. 8 Col 331 


It js for this reason that we draw altentiott. 
in llii5 article to Mr George Lansbury’s hook. 
Labour's Way tiilh the Commonwealth, published 
thie year recently by Methuen & Co, Ltd It is 
staled in iLs preface that the hook has been pre 
pared with fhe active assistance and coIJahorafJon 
of the Author’s friend*, Bajmond Postgate, Major 
Graham Pole, and Cliarles Roden Buxton 
The credit for fhe prodoetjon of such a book, 
therefore, liclongs to them also Besides the 
introduction, there are four otlter chapters in it, 
the longest being that on India As Major 
Graham Pole ha* special knowledge of Indian 
affairs it maj be assumed that he had most to do 
with that chapter 

Nobod) knovis whether when Labour comes 
into power next Indio vnll be brought nearer to 
the goal of freedom Men and parlies m power 
do not always adhere m practice to what thejr 
*ay when m opposition But there is no harm m 
knowing Labour’s views without building any 
hopes thereupon Even if Lord Ponsonhy had 
not declared m the Hou*e of Lords on the 20th 
June la*! quite superfluously, that, “despite the 
«erious blemishes of the Bill, the Labourites would 
bow to the Will of the majority” (of course, of 
the majont) of the Bntisk M P s and people, 
not of the Indian people), we would not hatfr 
budded any hopes on the spoken or printed 
opinions of any person or part) 

Mr Lansburj states on behalf of the Brjlidi 
Labourites 

‘*OuT eympslhies at alt times have been on the 
tide Badotts etntf^hag he social and pdiiical 
frreiloia whether Imng under foreign cbclatorsbips 
or under our own government " 

In order to alia) an) suspicion that Labourites 
are not sufficient]) patriotic he adds ‘ 

"Although we are anxious to join with the toibng 
masses of other lands in their struggle for inter 
nalional economic co-operation and freedom, we tore 
oor own land a* sincerely as does any other dsss 
in llie nation Patriotism 5a lo us a thing s milar 
to love of family ^e all care for wife and chJdiw 
as OUT first duly this in turn becomes part ol n« 
love of country So we love our native land. *od 
this becomes in turn part of a greater love — the lore 
of mankind " 

This IS a correct exposition When love of 
family becomes stronger than the sense of }u«tioo> 

It gives nse to nepotism and the like, and when 
the love of our own people similarly becomes 
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stronger than the «en«e of justice and the lose 
of mankind, it leads to endeavours to promote the 
selfish interests of our own nationals even by 
injuring others, like the efforts being made by 
British Labourites and others to drive away Indian 
'eamen from Bnlish ships 
The author 'ays 

“ In our (lay, organized Btiush labour takes sides 
always wuh the worker* in the Far Ela't It sees 
the sufferings endured in mine and null by the 
Chinese, Japanese and Indian people who having 
entered the capitalist arena, suffer a more inten 
sive exploitation than did oiir own people a century 
ago Our trade unions believe the only way to assist 
ihese stricken ones is to help them with advure and 
money to organize themselves as a pobtical force 
to obtain, as we are striving to do the control of 
the Covemment of their country " 


There is a promise involved in the following 
'etvVfi.vK^ 

“British workers arc determined to go forward, 
and so when we come to power we shall change the 
pobcy of imperialism into one of co-operation and 
commonweal tfu** 

Will this promise be kept, or vnll it go the 
way of other British ‘pledges,” or “declarations 
of intentions,” as Mr Ram'ay MacDonald put U’ 
hir Lansbur) concludes his introductory 
chapter with the following encouraging vvords 

“I want this British Commonwealth of Nations 
to dive't themselves of every vestige of impenabOT 
and domination determined to show by iheir example 
how possible it is to organize a commonwealth on 
the basis of mutual aid and service 


He eitplains what he means b) the British 
Commonwealth of Nations 

“ The BriUsh Empire is now officially called the 
British Commonwealth of Nations This name is 
used to indicate a wholly new conception of the 
relation between Great Bntam and the rest of the 
component parts of the e*-empite But in fact, the 
old impenal relation is far from extinct and it is 
impossible to produce one pobcy which will be 
«uJted to every pan of the Dominions and Colonies 
associated in one form or another with the Bnt/sb 
people There ate two empires, if not three There 
are (1) Dominions which have complete selfgoveiD 
ment such as Canada and Australia Here the 
inhabitants are as free as any people under a capita 
list system (2) Dominions such as Sonth Africa 
or Southern Rhodesia in which the same freedom 
has been granted to the white population which 
rules a majority of blacks In these countiiea there 
a a form of democracy but no real democracy (3) 
Colonies which are still effectively ruled from London 
These include India which is neither a colony nor 
IS yet a Dominion and is governed from the India 
Office by the Secretary of State and hia advjw. 
despite a measure of federal self government (n<r^) 
which is at prescat being disenssed in Parliament 
Most of the African colonies are also controDed by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies " 

The author’s adds 


“Although many people deebne to recognize the fact, 
the bsea between these aectiooa are drawn almost 
wholly on the principle of the colour bar No country 
of any sue inhabited by coloured races, boweves 
civilized has been given self government by the British 
Nor, with the possible exception of the Maoris of 
New Zealand has any native race been admitted 
to full equality with the white immigrants’* 

It IS fo be noted that the Maoris number 
onl> 71,527 in i total population of 1,537,363 
Between 1845 and 1848, and again between 1860 
and 1870 large numbers of them were in revolt 
against British rule ‘ The Maones have largely 
blended with the general population ” 

Those Briti'hers who are either consummate 
hypocrites or are «elf deceivers, or are totally 
Ignorant of facts relating to India, or are com 
posite personalities combining in their mental 
make up the characteristics of these three interest 
jug varieties of iumans in varying proportions 
have often asserted that India has already got 
Dominion Status This loathsome and ridiculous 
falsehood was repeated in the House of Lords 
last month Mr Lansbury is under no delusion 
on this point Says he 


be 


“The rclaiioDj between Great Bntam and the self 
governing Dominiona are mite different from those 
between Britain and the Colonies or India, tkeugk 
a fiction IS uphtld lha India has the tame nghts 
(Italics mine R C ) But as the Indian lepresesta 
Uvea* at Inter Impenal Conferences, the League of 
Nations end International Labour Conferences never 
iv(»re«enf the Indisn people, this fiction is no more 
than a fiction It la true that Indian trade muon 
repsesentatives eltend et Geneve hut their selection 
IS finally e matter for the \ieeroy In such Dominiona 
as South Afnca the whiles have the same rights as 
those m the other self governing Dominions the dis- 
franchised black majority has not ” 


What Dominion Status implies at present may 
Understood from some passages m the book. 
“The exact status of all the self governing Dominions 
IS legally determined by the decisions of the Inter 
Impenal Conference of 1926 The report there 
adopted which was drafted by a committee headed 
by Lord Balfour, slated 

‘Thpi are autonomous commumiies within the 
British Empire equal in status, in no way aubordi 
nate one to another in any respect of their domesuo 
or external affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown and freely associated as 
Bntish Commonwealth of Nations.’ 
This is vague enough and might be held to 
nave no effective meaning at all Nor is its 
meaniBg made particularly clearer by the additional 
clauwa to be found in the report 

Every self goveriung member of the Empire is 
now master of us destiny In fact if not always in 
** IS subject to no compulsion whatever’ 

. ^ L ** clearly affirms anytbng, ,t affirms 

the nght to separation and is definitely against any 
ol compulsory unity it certainly recognize* no.'^ 
^Iigauon in any legal form and has been ’ 

by all the governments concerned indndi 
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Another pa«sagc — a longer one — iupplemento 
the mlormotjon gurn nbo>c. 

“ny liw, »infc the Slttute oI WeilmtnMer wat 
flPiro»f<t by ft Con»frvfttlvc Coremmcni in 1926, and 
fnactMi by tlie ‘National Covernincm’ in 1931, Uieae 
Dominlona «r<* in I'pcncintt and *civeix«fal' natMna 
In a voluntary aaaociailon Tiiey may have tlieir own 
artn<^I torrm, their own ambaaradori and foreign 
poliOt their own reprcienlallon on the League of 
Nation* and complete internal independence No 
interference by Crral llrittin ii row conceivable 
1 rac« * of tlie old power— •nch as the right of appeal 
to the PnvT Council— are rapidly being removed. 
The *oIe linK remaining N the Crown the King of 
Ingland U alto the head of every Dritivh Dominion 
But even this link I* weak The King’a representative 
In the Dominiont has eien less power than he has 
here The influence of the Crown privately, on 
Cabinets in London is often considerable the fnduenec 
of ft Governor General is far less^ ao— especially aa 
Co^rmors-Ceneral change and the King lematns The 
Covemtr General too now no longer representa the 
King The royal dulcee or other eminent persona 
who occupied various Government IIou«c8, did at 
lean come from london after having been In conuct 
with the King and might be presumed to carry 
across the seas the altitude tslen up by the Crown 
But when Australia aeeured the aceeptance of the 
principle that a Governor General could be Austraban 
Its Goveremrnt then offered the name of Sir Isaac 
tsoaco an AuMralian judge, whom so far as I know 
the King had never even seen No alternative name 
was suggested A further step was taken when Mr 
De Valera squecMd out the eiiiting represenuuve 
of the Crown from the Viceregal Lodge and sulh 
slituted a somewhat obscure gendemaa who promised 
to perforin none of the duUea previously connected 
with tiia oiBce except that of automaticallr «Qxinc 
his signature to acts pas*ed by the Dail and Senate” 

Such being the meaning and associations of 
Dominion Status, it is not surprisutg that British 
imperialists bate studiousl) refrained from using 
that expression m the (anti Jlndia Bill now 
before Parliament — ^particularly as the link of 
mutual racial affection existing between some at 
least of the inhabitants of the Dominions and 
their mother country is non existent so far as 
India IS concerned 

As regards llie vast majority of the Non Self 
goternmg portions of the British Empire, Mr 
Lnnsbury writes with truth 

“The common phra«« ftbout the Bntidi Fm^re 
la that It ia ecaltercd all over the Seven Seas. But 
as -oon as the self governing dominions are re^vwf 
from our con.ideration we can »ee that the larger 

k”t.T vr'.t 

IWifain to the Indian Ocean Once that sea 
«n in.pwnon of Ite mip .ho»> ih .1 it 
has very nearly become a Bntish lake 
And he describes how Pointing out how 
“the Services ’’—naval and atr— have all along 


Bltacbed the greatest importance to ** a strongly 
forli/Ied Singapore,” be ob*encs ; 

“For nearly all ihia empire I< held by force, and 
the only sort of force which can hold it i» naval 
force’' 

The Brili«h people “rule directly over about 
two thirds of India — the part known as Bnlisb 
India The other one third is made up of some 
hundreds of Indian States — large and small ” 

“Their relationthlp with us la in aorae case* by 
ircatie* Tliey began by being our allies. Now we 
claim that they are all enbject to the paramouccy 
of the British Crown, a claim established by the 
doctrine we profeii to abhor— that Alight is Right" 
Only the other day Mr Janies, a member of 
the Lcgidnlne A'sembJj representing the Euro- 
pean sojourners in India, satd that the} were not 
foreigners but a part of the people of India like 
the children of the soil It was ver) condescend 
ing on his part to say so Nevertheless it is a 
falsehood pure and «imp!e Let us hear what 
Mr Lansbury bos to sa) on this point 

“TTheo emigrant* from thi* country go to other 
Britidi Dominions they letile there and identify tbem 
»el*e« with the inhabitant*. Their children grow up 
and are proud of being Avstrabana. Canadians or 
New Zealanders Not »o in India, Tbe Fugb'hmad 
or Scotsman goes there simply to make a Iivio& 
whether a* a Gvil Servant in the Army, or in trade 
and commerce lie never becomes or thinks of 
hiai«e|{ or ot b* children as Indian lie vorki to 
make sulEcient money to enable him to reure and 
tpenJ tbe remainder of bia day* in this country or, 
in the ca<e of the Servieea, until the time bat come 
when be can claim tus pension payable out of 
Indian revenues. These pensions, spent entirely oat 
side of India, amount to miltions of pounds annually 
— a heavy drain on India " 

TTie prevailing illiteracy in India has been 
often «poken of by Englishmen of various eortt 
os one of her mam diequahHcations for self rule 
b) a s>stem of representative government Now, 
are llie people of India alone re«ponsible for this 
shameful fact’ Or are they the party mainly 
responsible’ Mr I^ansburj answers 

“The total literate population is just over 
28,00000(k or aboai 8 per cent Oar of every imudred 
of the male population eighty five can neither read 
nor write in any language In the case of the female 
population ninety seven out of every hundred can 
Beilher read nor wnte • Two-third* of the nUage* 
has no schools Tbe responvibiLiy for this appallieg 
amount of illiteracy must rest to a very great extent 
on nur shoulder*. If we refer to the evidence given 
before a Comaiittee of the whole House of Commons 
on llie Fast India Company * aHair* 120 year* ago 
—Kin 12th April 1813— which I have beside me as 
I write, we find that Colonel (afterwards Sir) Thomss 
Alunro, wlio bad then spent over thirty year* in the 
Eest India Company s service, during which time he 
had lived in various part* of the peninsula woea 

• Cmd. 4194 of 1932, p 5, para 8 
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aek«d about the ihfn cmliiatjon of India, »aid Ht 
his evidence Mf a good aystem of agiicwllare, 
uariTalled manufacturing ikill, a tapaaty to prodaee 
whatever can contribute to convenience or luxury, 
achools established in every village for teaching 
reading, vmUng and anihmetic the general practice 
of hospitality and charity amongst each other, and 
above all, a treatment of the female sex, lull of con 
fidence, respect and delicacy are among the aigna 
which denote a civilized people then the Hindos ate 
not inferior to the nations of Europe, and If cinltn 
tion IS to become an article of trade between the 
two countries, 1 am convinced that this country will 
gam by the import cargo”* 

It IS only to be expected that s man of ibe 
people, a vellwisber of the masses everywhere 
and a lover of liberty like the author should say 
of the (anti ) India Btll now before the House 
of Lords 


“We believe that the Conslitution Act now pro- 
posed does little or nothing to enable the Msaes 
of worlcers in India to secure for them»elvea through 
legislation better conditions. Provi*ion must be made 
for the extension of the miffrige unlit there is lull 
adult suffrage This is quite possible even at present 
m the urban areas it ought to be Msiible In a 
period of ten years at most all over Dntisb India 
It IS not possible for the workers even then to aeciitc 
belter conditions with the legislatures weighted as 
at present proposed by landowning and special 
interests “ 


What in his opinion ought to be done’ 

“India must again be given the chance to fta^ 
her own constitution giving due «nsidefation to the 
various nunonlies, religions, etc We believe that she 
must m this way work out her own salvation and 
that she alone can do it" 


The author quotes some score of British 
promises, pledges, etc , relating to India, by various 
persons from Sovereigns downwards His own 
opinion, quite rightly, is that all these ought to 
be fulfilled But the opinions of a Conservative 
commoner and a Conservative lord have been 
already quoted from his book to the effect that 
nothing is binding except an Act of Parhament 
It IS not, of course for a subject people to ast 
whether King John’s Magna Carta was an Act 
of Parliament, and whether all those Britishers 
who, down the centuries, have taken their stand 
on It as the great charter of English personal and 
political liberty were mistaken It is true, no 
doubt, that King John signed the Great Charter 
under pressure But is it true that whatever has 
been directly or indirectly promised to India has 
never been done under pressure of circumstance 
but has always been due to British generosity, 
pure and simple’ 

One great value of Mr Lansbury’s recital of 
British proclamations, pledges and the like is that 
he has given exact references to occasions and 
dates I am not, of course, going to quote all that 


he has written But since it has been said that 
nothing IS binding except an Act of Parliament 
I quote the following from his book to 'how that 
the fulfilment of at least one Act of Parliament 
has been evaded 

“ Indeed many Indians, not without reason, hold 
that the words written by the late Lord Lytton when 
\iceroy of India in a Government of India despatch 
to the Secretary of Slate, Whitehall, on May 2ad, 
1878, sull hold good ‘The Act of Patharoent's 
und^ned and indeCnite obhgatlons on the part of 
the Government of India towards ils native subjects 
are so obviously dangerous that no sooner was the 
Act passed than the Government began to devise 
means for practically evading the fulfilment of it 
Under the terms of the Act, which are studied and 
laid to heart by that increasing class of educated 
natives, whose development the Government encourages, 
without being able to satisfy the avpirations of its 
existing member*, every such nalive, if once admitted 
to Government employment in posts previously 
reserved to tl e covenanted service is entitled to 
expect and claim appointment in the fair course of 
promotion to the higlier po*ts in that service We 
all know that these expectations sever can, or wiU, 
be fulfilled ^ e have had lo choose between prohibit 
iDg them and cheating them we have chosen the 
least tiraighiforward course Since J am wriUng 
confidentially 1 do not hesuate to say that both the 
Goversments of England and of India appear to me, 
up lo the present moment, unable to answer satis- 
factonly the charge of having taken every means 
in iheir power of breaking to the heart the words 
of promise they bad uttered to the ear’" 

The Sovereign of the British &iipire being 
the Sovereign, not owing her or his position 
directly Jo the will of the people, it would not 
be proper to ask wh>, if nolhmg but an Act of 
Parliament is binding, did «he or he make any 
promise But as regards le«ser persons, il may 
be asked whether they knew that their words, not 
being Acts of Parliament, were valueless If they 
knew, why, with what object, did they make pro 
mives enter inlo any pact, etc ’ If they did not 
know, why were ignorant men like them placed in 
such responsible position* as those of Prime 
Minister, Secretary of State, Viceroy, etc, mis- 
leading Indians to draw from their unauthorized 
promises the wrong conclusion that Napoleon’s 
phrase “ perfide Albion ” i« a correct characteriza 
tion and that no EInglishman can be trusted’ 
Besides more or le's familiar extracts from 
royal proclamations and utterances of responsible 
offi«i3 of the Crown which gave rise to hopes of 
self rule m the minds of Indians Mr Lansbury 
has reproduced in fats book from various publica 
^ons passages which are less widely known 
Some of these are quoted below 

“There is do doubt that many of those who now 
hwitate to give any measire of real self government 
to India are them«el>es m great mea«ure responsible 
for the hopes that have been kindled in Indian hearts. 
India played a great part in the world war and her 
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rh*n«'- in W4« r^a^.nuni on nil 

littiJ* How err4t Iirr lipip va*— in adjitlon to a 
Slit lit u» of XIOO,nOOOOO->!» irriphicallr tl^orrlL^I 

liy ih'* ]■(<• I^rt] IlitkpRlieaJ in hli iywV ‘Tbr 
irjnfrf Mmpa*fn *<f JViHS wcmf/ luir 
llir lo<i of jJ>f Clunti^l (lilt for fh»* »tulU>m 

»al«ir of thi* Imlian (>irp» . , TTjihnut Inilia 
Thr wtr Hcmtd hm* l>rrn fmmrB»r1y prolonc'd If 
wfthouC Iirr firfp i( owief li»»r |jr«i firouRfit 
to a «irlori9iit cnnrluiinn . Imiia 1« an tnralnjl 
nlli- 8*»rt lo >li^ rni'llipf founjry* (It f» a tWirulotj* 
ami in«uItinK fal'rii'wMl to My that llntaln la ihp 
RiQifirr roiintry of In {(a.— Itamanamfa CfiattPrjpp ) 
II S« ralculatrd that llip «ar rotl India In all aoirip 
I2O7/i0OA)0 snii tin* forma a i^ral part of li»r 
prrarnt drill * Thr var, >*e wrfp rvrrytriiprp loH 
wa» fi)u;fit for frrpdom ami arlf-dHrrminaliot) 
Indiana, loo, clalmnl that lliry Wrrp rnlllird to parti 
fipatp In ihrar. tl r Iiirthriant oi parry proplr TTi,, 
arai rrcoftniard by <mr (.ovrminpnl . ” 

Mr Lanaliiirj M)a lhal tlip Ilriti»li CalitnPt 
was not alone in rrcopnizin;; lof courae, onl) m 
tvnrtia— not in tiecils) llie claim of Indians 


it has meant, (he consultation of the non national 
Co\ernment of India, 

Mr. Ijin«bur) proceeds to slate : 

"Not fon* Briprwanli tfir Leader of Uie ffoti«e 
of Common!, Mr (now Sir) Auflm Diamberl*ia> 
tpeafkinji vith the approval of all paniei> aaid in die 
ll<u*r on Auku»i 6ih 1910. vrordi ihat were ngtiily 
fnlm fed to rracli Imf a amf were believed there to 
tie ibe conwdered itairmrnt of llii Maje«iy‘a 
Covrmmrnt, which would be implemented in the full 
*Thi» year, apart from the Secretary of Slate who 
ait* In the Imperial It ar Caf met a* one of the Pnli'h 
MitiiMer* dealing with Imperial alTaira, India fit* 
there in her own nehl (Not India, Inil the Pniuh 
(•ovemmenl of India R C) A new recognition 
lia* fy^n giten to the rtjuaiity of clalu* of Jndi* 
(Tliere i« no »ueh equality in practice R (1) and 
lo her right of reciprocal treatment as lietween the 
nomtfilons and India of Great Dntain and India 
and iheir rerpeciivr cilizen* In these matters within 
/fee }»‘t few fetrt, Indit her leapt faJJenfr tale a 
place which^ Is equal with other great portions of 
ills Majesty's Diminions*" 


“Tlir Imi>erlal War Cabinet composed of members 
ol various parts nl the Rrilish Dominion', l*e*ide« 
India alwi frrely acVnowledged il At the Imperial 
War Conference of 1917 a resoJiium wa* 
declaring that a rfadja<imenl of die relation* of the 
aHimponent parts of ihe empire should form the tubiect 
*)f ■ ajwclal Impenal Gmferenee to l>e fummone! a* 
w«w»rt at pn«iWe after the end of the war, and that 
llu* lriilju*tment ‘should be bared iip<in a lull 
recognition oI the Dominion* as aittonomoii* nation* 
ol an Imperial Commonwealih and <d India a* an 
tmpanstit portion of the came and should rewgnire 
the nght ol the Dominion* and India to an adequate 
TOice In foreign policy and in foreign relations and 
should provide effective arrangement* for continwoii* 
coR'ubatioa in all important mslter* ol common 
imperial concern ano lor Kich necessary conceited 
action, founded on ronsiiltatlon a* the several 
Governments may determine ’ 

Mr Lansburys comment on this rr-oJution 
of the Imperial Conference is thnl 

"If therefore it was agreed as fat back 
that India was eniftled 0/ right to have 
voice in the foreign policy and lorosn *. 

the whole of the British Commonwealth of «■»»« 
is It not rather anomalous that she is tmlay denied 
any race even in her own foreign affairs^ 

An) honesl onci .traighltorward man »onla 
crtainly a<l the qneallon 

has pul But perhaps it has not struck him that 
in Ihe resolution, worded somewhat diplomatically, 
n lull recognition ot the Dominions alone as 
oalononions notions of an Imperial Common 
weSlh has been asked for, it has not been soul 
there that India also should he recognired as an 
auwnomous nation For India different lanCTage 
? used— It 1" onlj to be recognired as 

w'a'n ™po«m portion ol ihe same " Hence, flie 
,„°.,.llan on of India may mean a. m primt.ce 


In view of the real stale of things, it mu*t l>e 
saitl that thi* equal place is all moonshine, its 
Mr Lanshun V ohtj comment shows : 

** It mu't however, be clearly understood that 
far the British Covemmeni had not conceded t® 
India the right to choose her own representatives (O 
•It either in the Impenal War Cabinet or to attend 
Imperial Conferences, there was no reaponuhle 
Indian aiiihoriiy to make nich appointments, juit as 
tonlay repteaentatisr* •ent to speak for India at th® 
Lesfiie of Sat ona Council and A«efflhly, the Intef 
ij national Lalwur Office or Impenal Conferences, at* 

I appointed by a Government responsible not to the 

Indian people but to the \icefoy They repre«eat 
the Bntj'h rubng claas aod under the new eon^ti 
lulion wiU continue to do the aame" 

Mr Baldwin is now the Prime Minister of 
England I( ■houJd be interesting, therefore, to 
note what he once said with respect to India’s 
future political statu*. 

“ On October 31st 1929, on his return fro® 
England, where be bad been >n consultation wiib 
Dntish Cabinet, the 1 icerof explicitly reaffirmed the 
object of Briti'h rule and Mid that it was ‘implicit 
in the Declaration of 1917 that the natural if'uc of 
India’s constitutional progrr's, as there coolemplatcd, 
i« the attainment of Donunion status.* 

* In the debate that followed jn the Hou«e of 
Commons, on November 7lh 1929 on the liceroy* 
declaration the Secretary of State for India pointed 
out (hat Lord Irwin had said that doubts had an'cn 
in India as to the aincenty of British parties in ihe 
matter of the Montagu policy and tliat for the 
removal of the«e doubts it wa« nece«arT to ^••»e a 
dear declaration of existing policy In that dfl>ate 
Mr Baldwin leader of the Con«ervative Party 
expre««ed his views in the«e words ‘Nobody knows 
what Doaimon status will he when India Hm 
responsible Government, whether lhal date wiD h« 
near or distant, but surely no one dreamt of a *0“ 
governing India with an inferior status. No Indian 
wonld dream of an India with an inferior siatn^ 
nor can we wi«h that India should he content with 
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an inferior ‘talus, becaii e tliat voiild wean that we 
had failed in our »ork in India*” 

Mr Laii«burj’s ob«ervntion« on the«e \ieHS 
of Mr Baldtsm are 

“It IS important that it should be noted m this 
country, as it certainly has been in India that the 
i*ords sthich Mr Baldwin used were * re<!poi»*ible 
Itovemment’ the same words that Mr Edwin Montagu 
used in his declaration of August 1917, the words 
that the Cosernment of India tried to explain away 
m 1921 and the \iceroy in 1929, with the fut) anthoril) 
of the British Gosernmenl declared had implied in 
them the attainment of Dominion status Neither 
the Report of the Joint Select Committee, that sat 
for the greater part of two years during 1933 and 
1931 nor the Constitution Bill at present befoir 
Parliament mentions Dominion status e\en ts a 
distant goal to be arrned at Indeed, Conservative 
members oi the Select Committee have made »l cleat 
beyoni the possibility of doiiht that we in ihi« 
vstjswNxy -Mt tiWN Wswh *03 w-ssy Ved,-*. 

»<» far as it i« contained in an Act of Parliament ’ 

Here ihe author supports his stalemeiit b> 
giting the opinions of Sir John Wardlaw Milne 
and Lord RankeiUour, which I have quoted already 
m an earlier part of this article 

“ Wtat then,” a«ks the author, “ i« the con 
elusion of the matter from the point of view of 
the Bctttsh Lalvour movement’ ” I shall quote 
some passages from his book which supply an 
Answer in part I agree with him when he says 

\tliil I we critieixe oio-t vehemently the economic 
ptiglil of ilic Indian masses we do not deny that 
many people from lhc>e island* have gone to India 


with vnfv one object in view, and that has been to 
serve the he«t interests of the Indian people* 
Though Mr Lansbury’s (and the Labour 
Party’sl idea of what the new constitution should 
be like has only a melancholy interest now, as 
It IS going to be the exact opposite of that idea, 
yet the public should know what Labour thinks 
— theoretically at any rale 

believe that, as stated by the Simon Commis- 
sion the nevv consiiiution should contain within 
Itself provisions for its own development Tfe think 
the new eonstiiution should contain the principle 
laid down in the Gandhi Irwin pact, that such safe 
guards as are necessary should be in the interests 
of India and we think these safeguards should be 
agreed on in co-operaiion with the leaders of Indian 
trade union opinion as welt a* the political leaders 
The reserved powers should not be such as to pre 
liidice ihe advance of India through the new con<u 
lulion to full responsibility for her own government 
"Vtini'isVi tlncji vnrwivhi •sftinmnfiti ^fifrerermina 
lion means that the form of government under which 
the Indian ma««es are to Jive mii't be such as they 
themselves accept and are willing to work 
The author adds 

Everybody now appears to Jje agreed that a 
I niied 5tale* of India mu<t i>e created on a federal 
basix. Tile Government scheme which has lieeti 
discussed in Parliament is aceepiable to nobody 
It IS doubtful if a majority of the llouse of Commons 
would have voted for it if Government l^hips were 
not put on 

“Hhy should not we a»k Indians themselves In 
frame a con<iiiitiion’ It is quite probable that 
were they so a<ked they might put forward an 
aliogcihcr different democratic scheme from that 
which I- now befvre Parliament ’ 


gleaSincs 


The Korean Dances 

The Jnpmese art world is watching with 
keen interest the immense success of thneen 
like Udxy Shanker (Indiak Helba Iltnre (Pent 
and Argentina) and l/scudero (SpninX were 
“rtcchiimed with proiligious enlmisnsm,” a* wo 
read m the recent leeuo of ?uppcn (Tokyo) It 
pires n hnlliantly illusirated nrticle on the 
tmc« of Sai Sho-ki of Korea. Tlie strength 
nnd luminosity radiating from llio-e dmccs have 
forceil u« to aban Ion the old view that Korean 
uanccs were rather full of depression nnd 
nostalgia I^nng the last five centuries the 
Koreans suffeml from the con«e<|ueroes of 
. rroneotis polili^ But before that the Koreans 
were f tr from wng pa««ive and proudiv a.««crteil 
their superior claims m music, dance and paint 
mg They ilo not depend on mere hi«tonans to 
prove It but point out proudly to their «uperb 
art ohp-ct* potlcrie* i>aintings, etc., from 
antupiitv of v'""" venr* 

II 


The Koreans are passionately fond of ilanccs 
and songs Kven high cK«s people would miv 
freely for days and night* with the common 
folk in order to participate in national dances 
Dut dunng the Ia»t five centuries the dance® 
came to lie looked down upon and thus left 
only With the professional*, generallr degraded 
in soetetv Thus pTOvrtli was retanlerl, hut even 
then the traditional qualities <ubsist to this day 
The Korean dances are divideil into four 
classes (1) for the Royal court (J) professional 
dancers on the «tage and of the touring artistes 
called *^tangpe, (T) ponulir dances of peasants, 
fisherfolk etc, and (I) religious dance* Of the«e 
the first require a long nnd rigorous training 
un ler the patronage of the Department of music 
of the ancient Royal family of I,i Rut the«<. 
classical dances their special music are 

enjcgevl exclusively bv the royal court 

The professional dancing girls the Guifu, on 
Ihe other hand are mvitcil to entertain 
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horfan gorord dunce b) «boki 


gue«t9 m Korean families The«e young girls 
not only i>o«“eS3 real feilenl for bnlkts and 
popular fiances but hare a refined education, ns 
dance mu«ic, painting and «ocial etiquette are 
wught them from their rerv infancy 

The pictures of the danec'i were taken during 
the marvellous representation of the arfi«te ®ai 
Sho-ki m Tokyo la«t autumn Th»> give us 
•ome idea of the magic of the popular dance« 
of Korea to Ih* accompaniment of flute* and 
Irum* 

The swonl dances are executed with a nre 
animation in groups of 4 or 8 dancers. Short 
iwords and co«tumes of warrior* arc very 
appropriate for the dance* 

There are legendary dances of the prest* 
Buldhist or Confucian, often m conflicf anl a 
famous ih me u the temptation of a Bud lh««t 
nne<t bv n Confucian girl daughter of the Pnme 
Minister Ko«hi 

The diventy of th mes rhythms co«liime« 
etc, anl the h gh stanhrl of execution help to 
mako the Kon in ilances inagn 6'"nt works of 
art— Trandatol from th“ Fnnch for Th^ Mj>trrti 
/vftaeie 


noted Korean dancer 


Urashima Taro 
One or TitE MOST \NrtEVT am> nnaoitTFLi 
urEsna iv J\pvn 

While sauntering at summer by the ocean 
one IS sometimes surprised to find the large dark 
shell of a turtle, which seems to have come to 
sight sudlcnly from nowhere This anininJ 
with Its looks of aflat rock, is so clumsy and 
•low IQ motion that at fir t it seem* to represent 
nothing but monotonou hone«ty If watche<l 
however, he will creep away toward the sea 
with a cunous shyness of hi« own onl with 
•uch an air of serious purpo«o that one is 
letnplcfl to follow him to forget ones own size 
and to nle on his back into the mysUnous 
depths. 

Turtles have a habit of leaving the sea at 
dawn and coming up on shore to take morning 
exercise They lay their eggs stealthily in a 
hole in the sank quickly cover them up anl 
lepart with great care to conceal iheir tracts 

When a Japanese fisherman sees a turtle oti 
the beach he cries out “Ahoy there’ All come 
out and sue ihi. good omen of an abundant catch 
kill his felliws will gather to the scene, and 
capture the lucky vi'itor so that he may fi«: 
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groat SI7C, c“Overe(l with «hell 
and barnacles and nnnj kinds 
of marine weeds The t irtle 
continued lus plea 

“ plea e be so good as to 
mount mj back I am »o large 
that I cm take aou to the 
Dragon Palace with no trouble. 
The palace has throe gates and 
inside them you will see greit 
buildings and gorgeous chamber* 
and halls ornamented with gold 
and Sliver and corals and peark 
The Princess has a thou'^and 
lovely attendants The pLaeo 
a aeritablc paradise. 


Urashima Taro on his journey to the Dragon 
1 the back of a turtle. 


ensile 


soaked with sake (nee AVincl and set free, m 
accordance with time-honoured niaritinie custom 


Long long ago a young Japanese n«horinan 
named Urashmn Taro matle a lo 


nameu urasnima laro inaue along voyage into 
the sen on the back of a gigantic turtle But 
at that time, it «eem« this habit of offenng 
sake did not exist or at least, Urashima was 
«o fond of solitude that, on finding the turtle 
ho did not cry out the customary call Ahoy 
there 1 All come out and «ce the luckt omen 
of an abun lant catch ' . .l „ 

I know your name is Ura«hima, the sea 
turtle whimpered to the fisherman ‘Uhen I 
was 'till only a small turtle I was caught in 
this neighborhood by a 

about to bo treatcl cruelly when you saw me 
bought me from the urchins an I 

<Tive mo back my freodom lou 

nut me back into the water 

saving “you are much loo 

small yet to come on shore an 1 
walk about alone.' 

Princess Olohimo of tne 
Dragon Castle our ruler, has 

been deeply touched by your 
kndnes* an I now she wishes to 
Poe you The Princess is a rare 
bcauU, full of charm and of 
noble thoughts Not until thi« 
day have I been lucky enough 
to meet you again *o tl^ 1 
may guide you to the great 
IDragon Castle Pray, moun my 

bacC^ and I wiU y on there 
at once,” , 

As the turtle «pokc t!iu<> it 
^ V« full ot earnestness 


Those who have never ®een 
the Dragon Ca«tle cannot well 
imagine its magnificent splendour 
bufhcp it to say, then that 
when Urashima nmicd it ua 
ju«t n» the turtle had promwl 
At the Dragon Castle all the various denizen* 
of the deep were allotted their daily duties. Th 
whale, for m«tnnce beeau«e of its hii^ boilv 
was a«signe<l royal gate-keeper Shark* were 
ibegunrl* while schools of timn}, pardmos an 1 
many goldfish like creature* hal the dutv of 
intelligeneo. 

Urashmi i reneheil the bottom of the •irt on 
Uie biek of the turtle after they had pa"«w 
through file hundrel layers of water, and when 
they reached tlierc they wero welcomed ly « 
band of sardines an! tunny which hal cone 
from the palace still about three Oou«anl 


leagues away 

' ■’ Gre it Hall of the cn«t!o the Prince • 


In the 

rose to meet her young visitor with supreme 





FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Hope of Unity in India 
Thw I'url of Ljtlon reviews in iho columns 
of the present political Pitiinlion m Indn, of 
course from the standpoint of a true burcauCTnt, 
who 1ms some knowledge of the rounlrj The 
fjord has discovereil 

There is one characteristic which differentiates India 
from cither China or japan That is 
Its relisiooa emotions Rdifiion m India •j'* 
dommatms consideration Eeverything else «$ wb 
scrviert to it Caste ts rooted m relision theso^al 
system has the same foundation Politics ate over 
shodowed by it , r » .t . 

Hinduism is ''©t a 

a complete social system Therein hes 
of Mohammedan antagonism and the e*puna 
pon of the intense rivalry which exists 
the two great religious communities The fact that 
!h*s commSnal troulte blocks the way ‘o 
unity or constitutional progrws is wcH 
there is another difficulty which lies 7 “"" 
of the Hindu community alone, it 1 $ not $0 well 
known but IS no less real , 

In my opinion the obligations Japan 
under the*^ Covenant of the League of Nati^s 

illliEilSSi 

tor tnc riyui e .-rial antacomsm exists I don t 

"t S'"r wo z'tJ To,; 

ms rivalry has become more intense 

and the Moslem i n oonortumties of exercising 

m recent years as the opportum^es 

power and ® . _ bureaucracy composed of 

all power was Yf^r^mmunilics respo^ible to British 
oraj„.ls .'TTS'otammrian, .Ho ,o 

authority, ^mdi^ ana ^ opportunitiw for 

live at n„, wth the constitutional reforms 

friction .” 7 . - f.eation of Indian ministries and 

of 191P and AM.ral rower began to pass into 

H„,d. 

n tte .°"K,<y »' ■I’', '"is 

essential tnowll^^ian of h,s generation 

Onlside India the best nno 

,S of course ^ n,orc perfect future, but is 

Idealist «Jo ei"""’ ai imperfect ftesent 

X"sm" ere and Tmmiaed pacifist who has rmcepted 


the leadership of a political organization that believes 
onl/ in war he has played his part m each of these 
three conflicts of which I have spoken He is not 
himself a hater of the British but the only unity 
amongst his followers is to be found in their racial 
animosity He would dearly like to come to terms 
with the Mohammedans but he who professes to 
speak in the name of India cannot even command 
a majonty of the Hindu community In the third 
conflict that within the Hindu community itself 
he IS an ardent reformer and had he confined himself 
to the task of social reform for which he is 
conspicuously fitted he might have been the greatest 
reformer of Ins generation In politics he is always 
out of his depth and (hough his personal character 
IS as deeply revered as ever India has become tired 
of his policy of civil disobedience which has only 
led to the violence which he deprecates 

Indian nationalism is the outcome of Macaulays 
decision to educate India in the English language and 
of the establishment of (he British Raj throughout 
the Indian continent It is therefore not a pretest 
against British misrule but a fruit of British statesman 

'*"'ln 1S85 under the Viceroyalty of my 
successor the Indian National Congress was first ferined 
At the end of the Great War the cause oftndian 
nationalism was definitely wen In the deelamtieii 
of 1917 the Government and Parliament of Great 
Britain proclaimed its object as the progressire 
realization of responsible Government in India, as an 
■ntegial part of the British Empire 


Should Oennany turn Pagan f 
Grcnt fenrs prevail nmong«l orlhodos. «ectiori 
of Chri'itmiij that defeaWxl Germany "'iH 
repudiate her age-old religion and emhntce ft 
pagan political ideology The Vo«f/r, n Catholio 
organ mourns ‘Aryanircd’ Germany’s eonteni 
plait'd desertion 

The world m its folly and by one 
blunder after another has brought the nation, vunm 
si«ht of another and a worse catastrophe witn a 
more virulent form of Prussianism again inf«ting 
Germany and under the guise of Fasasm other 
States as well This being so having 
pleaded for justice and chanty in ,o 

i^ucred foe wc feel all the more at I'hcrty ^ 
deplore and denounce the ridiculous extremes to wh^ 
Nan fled Germany has pushed her 
she should growm strong enough have practicmiy 

repudiated the Treaty forced on acceptance ww 

onV to be expected any other self Ta" 

siS, TfirST;; cSc„T?-fc J 

haman tights must meet everywhere with Chnsti 


foreign periodicals 


reprobat.on Chr.stian.ty came to free the nations 
fjx.m S-ate worship which is idolatry in its worst form 
•^ek ye first the Kingdom of God" said the 
Redeemer but the command of the fanatics who hold 
this great people in terror is 'seek ye first- and last 
Kingdom of Germany And inevitably when 
the first three commandments of the Dectloon* 
T>f *^*** Ihe rest are also swept away 

The nghts of man follow the rights of God into 
^livion Ethic^Iy. there is not a whit to choose 
^ween the German Terror and that which keeps 
Russia prostrate 

Man IS radically rel.g ous he must worsh.o 
something outs.de himself The Soviets have provided 
for their subiects adoration the mummified corpse of 
lenin The German fanatics have sunk still lower and 
are engaged in defying their leader Hitler Pol.t!^ 
s^scrviency has never reached a more contemptible 

endeavour of 

the Army, now restored to its farmer position of 
J,® ‘he old PrussiarmiliSiist 

General LudendorfP. who may have been a competmt 
soldier but who since his defeat In the War has 
distinguished himself onlv by envenomed mv^.« 
against atholics and Chnsl.amty His wntm^n^ 
his former treasonable activities against h.s coSnt?/s 
Government are of no consequence they a« ©Mv 

The nonomama, bX 

unstinted homage now ontd m !>■•. 
« the instigation «f «he Army involm hfs adm.^ 
to some extent in what Tfit TTmw «IU his *.^.,^1 
eceentfiemes and neo paganism " It is someth^ 

XS'.?d'‘;.Scr"oro,J; 

'o"i 

HfiJattfiam of which a recent proohet 

|"Sr^.J;?ne a,ed‘"-ranIrera 1 ?y^r:,T 

Chi.stian and a heathen-tnd I am proud of it* 


S'? 


rt was time to amend Mexico s monetary system, the 
^wnment found itself faced by the problem, an 
exceedingly serious one consisting in speculation with 
currency which would .f ^ot chec£^ ?n ^mS 
of Its means of exchange, and affect 
the whole course of daily existence which rtsts on 
ag^gate transactions that can only be carried out bv 
^^uate use of monetary msfrumenfs That being so’^ 
It has become necessary to prevent the rise, in any 
of uncertainty or confusion so detrimental to the 
economic existence of any country" 


Mexico’* surer Correacj- 
Whilo msrtinr llo Isw5 nin.nOinit .Me,™’. 
■il^T currency, ro th.l the mine rS thrmrt,! 
rosy not n«e in any form eLnbility of nncea Km 
en-u™l n.lhm ,hc Republic .nil 

ejeluinpe L c-bibl..h„|. PrS«”i 

In the presence of the situation created f«, 
pr^e^Sf s^"'. 

I. oirr eurrriy wtSr..^|,c,,",,u'"'^”J 

ipecv’ai.on doe to the rise in «r^ *» 


Nari Geraaay 

iVew Rfpublu" e<Iitori‘\lly writes 
The German government continues steadily on its 

fa, . persons of jewish Wood. 

example new decrees are finishing the work of 
destroying what few remnants of the non.Naa press 
^1 rciu... Grrm.ny Hcirccforlh, no ct.™. 

country who Is not a hundi^'^ 
P««nt Aryan follower of Hitler The doom toX 

torture in concentration camw of a°Jorr» *y**f«at«c 
>eem a Wessrf rel.e' “TsSte In '"*.’" *** 
acted with such utter dnJet. J "jodern times has 
standards of human d«ency ordinary 


federal Anh-ljiclluj L,» 
Inv same paper baa , 


?''' '’wrf"' wc,.','" I'y Sour', 

proposal I< 5 = ^"hLSi‘'iS±"ij!^- 


sharing it^ The “'’f*;|y^ing law 

pupo..! I. bclcv, to',"’ 

attempt 


•".of the San l«e *" f^e 

•n other parts^ of t^T' similar 

» “ST M as.'T 


■'ss; "" 

<«xui rauMc..™, IS., 


h failure "tobs. If 


^oughthil Otiienm tl- ►?* r*’«’f>'-fi«mrs. 

btit tot P«» b'camJ , 1 ^^.*''* 

aiPfSe facts K *i'«We. 
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education and that if the North vnll lust 'let them are tn rtt.n, < < « j . 

a^nc the ptoWcm w.11 be solved in a few B^dhL J'" ^afns with the 

'rsr’pi„;"sis,.°' as 

J.^«h,ns,^_.„_not «_,s commonly bXvcl Ih. rcjU C"Sf/bS”not'“S' « "S‘ iSSi'S'':?! 


of sex crimes the^ grow primarily out of the 
economic struggle and they maease shockingly with 
the advent of bad times Wise and experienced South 
5u"5^* believe that the federal law is necessary and 
that the proper procedure is to pass the Costigaa 
Wagner bill and then let good behaviour on the part 
of the South turn it into a dead lettet 

Chinese Literature 

The following appreciation of the world’s 
irliest Buddhist Literature 
appears m T/ie 3 ohm? Lhst 

The Buddha’s Teachings so far as we know were 
first comnritt«J to writing in Pali, Sanskrit and some 
other Indian languages and it was from these languages 
that they were later translated into Sogdiana Khotan 
Kucha and languages of other countries that once 
existed fn Central Asia Most of (he canons that 
were recorded in these tongues have been lost except 
for a complete one in Pah and fragments of one in 
Sanskrit The Chinese Buddhist scriptures are all 


. - dead tongues but today, a$ far 
they arc represented only in {he 


Aitronomical Inscriptions of the iCayas 
The Mayu". who*© culture to eoma extent 13 
redolent of Indian Henaisaanco in Mexico hu^ 
left behind them numerous inscriptions, curved 
on the etone. Prof Ludendor^ who has be^ 


awufUCiaiiUH ui tfJO WOrtU a r .1 .t_ 1 — \ 

earliest Buddhist Literature by Tfr S Tachihano ^on/wnted with the question of countless dates 

^ ' ' in these inscriptions, has given the world the 

results of his investigation, m UbAVoirA a/,d 
Pfotprsi, T German quarterly of Sciences 

The Mayas who inhabited south east Mexico 
yucatan and Guatemala are (he civilized people of 
pre Columbian America who have left inscriptions On 
stone behind (hem Like (he three Maya codicee 
which icmain to us they are written in a peculiar 
hieroglyphic script efforts to decipher which have 

— — not IB general yet met with success But-chicfly ©n 

from the afoiementioned ancient languages of Central the basis of copies made by Bishop Diego de Landa 
Asia I whilst the Tibetan scriptures have been translated dating from the middle of the sixteenth century— w^ 
from the Chinese » the Mongolian ManchuMsn and can at least read the calendar symbols (hieroglyphics 


Chinese types of the present day having a canon 
their own languages being translations from (he 
Tibetan canon the Tibetan form of Bnddhism r e 
Lamaism resembling their own form of religion 

Seeing that the early records of the Buddhas 
Teachings have been lost in the passage of time then 
today the most complete works that exist arc those 
written in Pali Tibetan end Chinese the last named 
being the most Important Chinese Suddhut literature 
by fat surpasses any other sacred literature In 
existence , indeed it is of the largest quantity and 
variety of all 

It IS hardly possible to compare one literature 
with another, but it is quite safe to say that for 
quantity Chinese litecatu/e « is ten times or more 
.bi^vvcilw? e.K* flaV .vycifttains swirks .In iWdha3 
own words and also productions which are asaibed 
to his own disciples as well as those of great authors 
of later times, texts ot canonical works and com- 
mentaries on them Independent compositions of 
doctrinal and disaplmary nature original works and 
translations and so forth 


for certain spaces of time and names of days am) 
we have likewise learnt to understand the symbols 
for the numbers which in the r usual form at least 
are constructed on a very simple principle Thus w^ 
have gradually got so far as to see that the Maya 
inscriptions literally teem with dates, indeed In pari 
consist of nothing bat dates. The investigators of 
the Maya ovilnalion have also succeeded in unravelling 
the calendar system of this remarkable people which 
appears at first to be ver> complicated but is really 
very simple The most remarkable fact that emerges 
from this IS that the Mayas riumbcred the dal's 
continuously so that every day is determined by « 
definite nmnber, much as In the Julian system 
employed by modem astronomers But apart from 
the mfmbcr of the dav a complete M^va date also 
shows the position of the day in a year of 3SS da)? 
and in the so called 'Tzolkrn , a kind of year of 
360 days 

inde^ the m hole result of my investigations 
justifies one in assuming that the Mayas were verj 
thorough observers of the motions of (he planets 


The Kai yuan Chec-Kiao Lou, one of the oldest moon and sun and had a very etact knovrtedge of 
descriptive Catalogues of Chinese Buddhist literature the periods m the movements of these cel«tial 
foublis^bed 730 A D ) mentions 5048 fascicules of bodies Ibey show further that Spindens above 
Buddhist works Since that time the literature has mentioned rule for converting Maya dates into our 
been edited in China. Korea, and Japan more than calendar is correct According to ‘f"* f f,*?; 

twenty times and the latest catalogue whchwas Maya ins,,riplions date from the fourth to the si^ 
DuWished between 1921 and 193X mentions 3001 century A O The astronomical scen^e of the Ma^ 
J^rks cons’«*'>8 of fascicules As I have must have been already very old at this time for 

mentioned Chinese Buddhist literature contains otherwise so accurate a knowledge of the length of 
translations as well as independent compositions, the the year and the mo^ and the 
former directly traceable to having originated ' 


from Sanskrit, Pali and other tongues of ancient 
countries of Centra! Asia, Chinese literature takes 
therefore a place which is unique and consequeittly 
very Important among ail saaed literatures There 


such as IS clearly seen fn the insarptiom ard also 
in the Dresden codex— which dates it is true from 
a later period— would be impossible 

It canirot of course be maintained that ait Maya 
Inscnptions have an astronomical content 
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Livyig Rebgions of India 
While reviewing Dr Nicol Macmcols “The 
LiTing Religion's of The Indian People” m the 
Jntematioml Renew of Missions, Jlr C E. 
Abraham of Serampore observes 

In the treatment of the various highways and by- 
ways of the spmt trodden by those who have walked 
in the light of this ancient and histone faith, ‘Dr. 
Macnicol has shown a rare sense of discernment and 
sympathy After discussing the general characteristics 
and literary development of Hinduism he enters upon 
an examination of Hinduism at its tower levels Hindu 
ism as the religion of hhaUi, and Vedantic Hinduism 
and Its modero phases He has much to say by way 
of warning as well as of inspiration on all these aspects 
of Hinduism He lays his finger on the weak spot in 
the bhaUi cult in the following words 

Ht^hat we find therefore tn the 6hak(t cults ts a 
conflict between an instinctive theism on the one 
hand which craves the satisfaction that comes from 
worship and from an intuition of the divine love and 
an authoritative pantheism on the other which imposes 
Itself upon the adherents of these cults and weakens 
the confidence and hope that theism tends to bring 
to them 

The foVowing o> analysis Mahatma Gandhi's icli- 
fiious attitude will be read by many with interest and 
approval 

Mr Gandhih attitude to Hinduism and to all reli- 
gions seems to issue in part from this same root that 
IS from what a Hindu would consider the axiom of 
pantheism, and m part from his deep seated agnostic 
ism Mr Cardhi is not a systematic thinker He is 
guided by intuitions and so is able at the same time— 
in spite of both pantheism and agnosticism— to practise 
prayer with a conviction that would seem to be pos 
sible only for a thetst 


people, to emerge from a medieval condition to her 
present position as an unfettered State 

Recalling her experience, she has followed with 
heart'feft s^pathy the parallel efforts of the Chinese 
people to do away with the obsolete legacies of the 
past and to evolve from the inevitable disturbances 
that fc^lowed the Revolution a state which would 
maintain the high position which it has always held 
during the course of history 

An orderly prosperous and self reliant China 
capable of upholding her own rights and willing to 
respect those of all other nations, is in fact to the 
benefit not only of our two countries but of the 
community of nations Even viewed from our own 
standpoint alone a united and peaceful China with 
whom we can co operate in a spirit of mutual respect 
and hiendliness is of paramount importance and we are 
prepared to do our utmost to assist any beneficial and 
constructive policy, friendly to Japan which may be 
evolved by Chinas statesmen to realize her aims 

I would also take this opportunity to repeat that 
Japan does not seek any territorial aggrandisement in 
China nor does she harbour any aggressive designs as 
arc frequently attributed to her by a part of Chinese 
opinion Her primary object is to ensure the safety of 
her national life by friendly co-operation with all 
Powers and tn particular with China, and thus maintain 
■n this part of the world the peace and order which 
are essential to the prosperity of all nations but 
espeoally so for the welfare of our two peoples 

I wish here to express my sentiments of profound 
admiration for the men of all China who, with energy 
and perseverance, devote their efforts to the great task 
of building up a new nation and in particular for the 
statcscraft of General Chiang Kai $hek 


Science to Serve Ufla 


Cluna and Japan 

When once more Sini>Japane«e animosity 
has been awakened, the following message of 
goodwill by H E. Akirt Anyosm Japanese 
Minister to China, published in 77<e People’s 
Tribune will be read with grvnt interest by the 
students of International atiiiirs 

The iftteicourse between China and Japan dates 
back to time immemorial Their relations cannot be 
considered in terms of months or years The tics that 
bind cMK' citfis’.n.v.w aw hat/c amd Aiwtew.Wjil 
than mere passing questions of interests pohtKS or 
trade They ary, besides close neighbourship, those of 
family, of race, of tradition of culture, of religion— in 
a word, of the spirit 

We have long revered China as a mother of 
enlightened culture • her state and social philosophy 
has left its profound and indelible impressions upon 
our national life, while the teachings of her sages, 
blending with the spirit characteristic to Japan, have 
moulded our souls 

Deep within our hearts lies the knowledge that 
whatever differences— aye even bitter quarrels— may crop 
up however our tnomenUry Interests way seem to 
diverge or clash, our paths lie not in different direc- 
tions but are one We know that we must— and 
always shall— live together and together, prosper 

J apan has ^e through many hardships, strenuons 
eavouT and abnegation have been demarvded of her 


In an editorial, World Orrfer shows that 
«cieDce m the past has not served the purpose 
of humanity 

Saence fias not been developed in the past for 
the purpose of human welfare,' says Professor J. 
D Sarnal of Cambrige University, "but partly to 
increase profits and partly to secure military superior- 
ity Professor George S Counts of Columbia Uni- 
versity brings a similar accusation to bear in his 
latest book Social Foundations of Education ” 

The machine, man s greatest triumph over nature, 
IS an invention which presumably lessens human toil 
but under the industrial regime it has unfortunately 
Ivw SC’ ,miif.b for ASr ^ ownership 

that It has not only failed in many cases to lessen 
the toil of the worker, but has even aggravated that 
toil and produced strain more disastrous to health 
than the simple arduous toil of the laborer before the 
machine was invented 

What do we sec. then, as the net result of the 
machine to human happiness 7 It may bring to the 

grah^g a desire for comfort and luxury good" but 
It t^s to keep him at such a striin. Sg the 
working pen^ that the hours left for rroeat on 
not suiEciently recuperatfve to an ^er 
physique and nervous system. strained 
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ont cannot 'hcK il"* ' T'*" ccnnaf rdca" oojhVTo 

» l'i 57 j w'nVing that »b)s WWe wttrid ts on)y be ihe sense of umtv of human raee 

nhabitcd by mentally defectives Take for .nstance that ,n lnd?r there "^nJ 
btL^J°v years ^ had of Nations I have noticed this even among my 

rtf In *>«8hJ" students Very recentfy we had a strange subiM 

of an (any) Indian Maharajah Failing Rabindranaths diKnssed in the UmversW Union when a deba/mo- 
*“* *’5 threatened a team from the Universities in the United Province? 

? c ^ approved rriannef The wsited Mysore "That in the opinion of this House 

Roumanians are gallant there can be no doubt about the present world crisis can be overcome only by a 
It Then take for instance, the 'Buddtia of Kali from world war' It is astonishing that this proposition 

Rutnea He Informs the poet at regular intervals that was discussed It is unbelievable that it was carried 

specially had commanded him to seek Rabmdra- ^ a huge majority It represents the students mmd 
nath s help to publish him befoie the world He But it is worth while remembering that the imperialistic 
copjd cincmatographicallyshow the existence of "human tradition is essentially European in character It started 
soul He sought the Poets help, to finance hiiti fo with the Romans ft has continued right down to our 

go to Hollywood to produce the film promising him own times the days of MuSsoJini and Hitler J shaJf 

a very generous 25 percent of the gross takings The not venture to prophesy that the Imperialism is going to 
project was however not without its difiicultics as die in our lime But f want you to rememb^ that the 

the acting should only be done by 'well known virgins first message of Peace and Love ever given to the 

and strict monotomsts' monogamists meant by world grew out of the soil of India in the person of 

the last word ( am not quite sure then there is Ihe Buddha He did not belong to the masses as ^nst 

Poet of Chandannagore J am really in love with this or Mahomed did A man sprung from tte masses may 

old man (1 do not know him but some how I have be trusted to appreciate (he difficulties of the masses 

a feeling he is an oldish pleasant greengrocer Lest But Buddha was a man born in a princely family, 

rpy illusion breaks, I have refrained from looking him educated in such a way (hat he did not even know 

up, though I know his address and I am writing this what old age meant what illness meant, what death 

from hi5 native city) This gentleman every month meant He grew up in a state of innocence Face to 
regularly sends a standard exercise book flifed up with face with a cripple for the first time face to face with 
topical verses written in old pa^ae form of poetry death his loving soul was harrowed and he felt "this 

These manuscripts begin with a salutation from the ts not the world for me I am going to give up all to- 

author to (he •''W'efI illumined great Thakur mahasai save mankind and he did it No entreaties from hij 
They are sent per registered post with acknowledgement wife, no entreaties from his relatives, no entreaties 
due He evidently reads the papers closely t when on from hi$ friends had any effect on him He cheerfully 
tour we have got the manuscript on the due date took up the beggar s bowl 

addressed correctly to our various camps Once he Two centuries later we come across Atoka volun- 
sent Rabindranath Rupees five to forward to Mahatma tardy giving up his imperialism m the very hour of his 
Gandhi He is extremely altruistic and has never any triumph to preach the gospel of Peace Two thousand 
demands for himself Perhaps that is why I love him two hundred years later still we come across In India 
so much Recently he was sojourning in Benares , I a noteworthy person who believes not in war as the 
got the information from his own poems Rabmdra essential means for settling disputes, an Indian who 
nath was also m Benares, having gone there to deliver believes not in inflicting suffering or in killing but m 

the convocation address at the University As I was taking upon himself the rOle of suffering and achieving 

entering the Hall at the tail end of the Vice*ChaiiccHors victorr through suffering That Is the message which 
oroeession, a University officer gave me the familiar India has preached through the ages we cannot be 
packet Our friend had not failed us on the appointed false to our highest inheritance. 

jgy I Civilization flourishes in the atmosphere of peace 

J will conclude with another set of correspondents i and peace is the expression of human harmony the 
they are all for information about the Nobel Pnie spint of co operation of which w-ar is the mortar 

How to get It srherc to apply what fees to pay ? enemy We cannot do better than end on that note 

and such questions- One Old mukhtear from Bankura struck by the old Vedic prayer 

took the t%ublc of coming m person to Santmiketan May all the powers of nature bring us peace 

to seek information on the matter He had written a May God vouchsafe us peace. May 

hwtory of fhe world in poetry peace alone reign everywhere May that peace 

Ideals and Realities of the Twentieth Century 
Prof A.R Wndia concludeg an imporfeuit 
piper in The Turenticlh Century thus 

One European thinker has said that this 2<hh Century 
IS going (o be Asia s Lenm said that the 
Bolsbeyism could have been crushed without the 
shohfost difficulty If all the capitahstii countnes bad 
uS together but he added that be knew that these 
^Ditalistic countries were too stupid, too )«lou$ of 
another to combine That gave a .chance to 
Botshe^^ism to fortify itself agamst al attacks 
SimilaV If the European riations ard stupid enough 


come unto us I 


Riscnnunation against Indian Goods 
Mr MabU Subadar writes in Pinnnn/tt 
From the plight of several industries m Ind a at 
present it woulci appear that they are at a disadvantage 
vis-^ wt their more powerful foreign rivals. Prominent 
amongst these must be mentioned the Shipping and 
Insurance Companies But a subtle discrimination 
against indian manufactures pervades the mmds of all 
those dHiO control British enterprises m India t nave_ 
seen a complaint recently fn the l^ndon limes 
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against the competition in the import trade in toob 
and agricultural implements from those made in India 
'A branch of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
IS obtaining an inaeasingty large share of the trade 
in hoes, axes, chisels, bill books, pickaxes, hammer- 
heads, kodalies and mammootics, 'except Jor those 
required by the British managed concerns 

This means that the British managed concerns do 
not buy their requirements of tools and implemenb 
turned out either by the Indian black smith or from 
articles made on modern lines at Tatanagar This 
certainly is a pointer, particularly for those key 
industries in whose favour England claims to have 
given preference under the Ottawa Agreement Is it 
possible that the Railways in India were making also 
this discrimination against the local products f 
have pressed for the revision of the Rules for purchase 
of stores for Government Departments i but some of the 
Provincial Governments have not yet fallen in line. 
It IS the duty of every patriotic Indian whenever he 
receives any information on this subject whenever 
he finds foreign articles preferred to Indian articles 
directly, or indirectly, to pass it on to one of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce, so that it may be possible 
to ascertain how far there is deliberate discnminition 
against Indian products at the hands of British managed 
concerns in India, and whether anything could be done 
about It 


Christian ilusions m India— A Cntieism 
-Dr Bharatan Kuraarappa writes in The Arycn 
Path 

Conversion, In the sense of giving up ones former 
religion and becoming a member of a ^utch is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished by all mi$ 
sionancs This has led to intolerance towards other 
religions i if you desire to make converts from another 
religion vour attitude to it cannot be friendly This 
will be stoutly denied by missionaries bur I am sore 
that if the sympathy and tolerance which is to day 
adopted be genuine, their attitude toward other 
religions could not be to supplant them by their own 
faith as IS their aim but rather to seek to inflnuerce 
them in such a way that these religions will undergo 
an inner revival and transformation if they need to 
\il^at IS above all necessary is not adherence to this 
religion or that but the free and natural realization 
by the human soul of the Infinite Spirit If it is felt 
that a particular religion does not effect this the 
truly friendly attitude will not be to get rid of it, 
'whridri -ft -whiVi ftniveryiwi Trectsvarlry -nr^nes Vrt 
influence it by the free inter change of views resulting 
from real religious experience 

The principle Jesus laid down in regard lo other 
faiths, if at all he was concerned with them, is the 
one which the modem missionary speaks most about 
but practises least It is contained in Jesus s words 
' I am not come to destroy but to fulfil The fulfil- 
ment of HiMjism must not be sought elsewhere than 
*, development of alt that is highest and best 
in Hiru.ui$in itself If Chiistiani'y had anything to 
te^h Hinduism, and I believe it has the lessons of 
Onstianity would have to be assimilaf^ by Hmduisin 
and incoTT^atei into it Only then can Christianity 
Itself as itM supplanting or destroying Kindutsm 
^t fulftilmg It. Convenion which aims at supplanting 
Mme^rsn W Ornstianity is anything but a fulfilment 
ot Hinduism Stw conformity to the principle o* 
Jesus, aboxe ated, requires prcachirrg the gospel to 


non Christians with genuine love for the non Christian 
and therefore not with the intention of supplant, 
ing It The missionary's task, if he feels he has found 
truths which do not exist for the non-Christian, should 
be to influence these faiths in the light of these truths 
in order to reform them not to supplant them 

The consequence of this has been that he has no 
teal knowledge of, or genuine sympathy with the 
culture of the people and thus his influence has been 
dead^ly detrimental to indigenous cultural develop- 
ment 

If the Christian missionary would be successful he 
must have genuine sympathy with the people, their 
traditions and their culture. His mission cannot be 
other than the mission of Jesus, which was to fulfil, 
not to destroy, his one purpose the purpose of 
Jesus to reveal in his life, in however small a measure 
what Jesus revealed so abundantly This will suffice 
to draw all men to Jesus, the Great Example 


Importance of manual tramia^ in Cluldliood 
In an article on “Froebel’s Iniltvidualism in 
Rfodem Educational Philosophy” m Prahuddha 
BlumUa Dr Debeadra Chandra Das Gupta 
writes on the above subject thus 

According to Froebels educational theory manual 
activities should begin in early childhood and continue 
through Uie period of secondary education Early in 
life children should snare activity in their parents' 
domesPc duties and trades and vocations Through 
such paniap»tioit they would develop the habits of 
work and industry, and the domestic and avic virtues 
without wh'ch one could scarcely hOpe to become a 
good citizen To give them early habits of work and 
industry seemed to him so natural and obvious a 
course as to need no statement in words Besides 
the child that has been led to think will thereby, at 
the same time, be ted to industry, diligence— to all 
domestic and civic virtues" Not only would the 
domestic and civic virtues be cultivated by the child s 
participation in the parental occupations but also such 
paitKipatron could be made to contribute greatly to 
the development of the child s personality '"Who 
can indicate the present and future development which 
the child reaps from this part of the parents' work 
and which he might reap even more abundantly If 
parents and attendants heeded the matter and made 
use of It later on m the mstruaion and training of 
their children T 

VtwJwfi Wiicved Vnat manudi training s’nou'id be 
canted on not only through early childhood and boy 
hood but also continued through adolescent years and 
throughout the secondary school penod until adulthood 
For this purpose he advocated including manual train- 
ing courses in the curricula of the secondary schools 
and apprenticing certain older boys out to farmers and 
mechanics Froebel felt that in the Secondary schools 
a proper balance should always be maintained between 
activities of the mind and of the body Reference has 
been made in preceding paragraphs to this fact and 
also to the fact that Froebel was opposed to the 
scho^ practice current in Germany m his day of 
giving preference to language study to the neglect of 
the manual arts He advocated giving manual training 
to secondary school boys for the purpose of both 
mental and physical growth and also permitting older 
boys to learn trades and Industries from mechanics 
and farmers by means of apprenticeship 



Tnn siom;RN rev-ikw for july, ioss 

s^5„“;3‘o?fea,;r 

Ihfory vork and ullglon should so hand In hand, never been properly taught Ktf'hcre there h true iove 
each jopplementfng the other Either without the «^>efe the person loved Is of supreme 
other would be ImoffJdrnt "As for relJcIon. so, too. loytr. there «n be no thought of X ssSr^L faeine 
&rjJ''t'iY' hIsMy Impo^ni. too €Te*t to keep that relationship at ds SS ^ ® 

fffordance with Its Inrrer 3 There fs a th,«i and last reason for demaUng a 
eroif of SfJf-den;al In the sex-instinct, and (hat fs, that 
>"J« crrativMcsi it expresses the full personality, body 


meaning, confirms and elevates rrllplon RelwioA 
without IndustTY, without work, is liable to be lost 
in dreams, worthless visions. Idle fancies 

Sirnllarly, work or it>dustry without religion degrades 
man Into n beast of burden, a machine. Vork and 
eeiigron must be simuhaneous " 


and tout, mirsd and spirit As Bishop Gore once 
wrote t Is not the production of a new personality— 
a soul or spirit destined for an immortal life in God- 
out liable also to the most awful spiritual disaster-Is 
not this the greatest of spiritual events in the world 
and the most wonderful of the activities of the aeattve 
spirit ? Sex IS a Sacrament ' 

Marriage is not a physical partnership, but a 
partnership of body, mind and soul 


CroBS'Bcariag in the Bealm of Sex 
Ilev. J. R Penwy wntes m part m Tfte 
A’/j/jOHof Uinx/t/ift Council : 

All our Instincts and appetites are in themselves 
good and beauilful A great deal of harm has been 
done by centuries of teaching ol sex as In itself an evil 
thing, so that the cross that one has been called upon 
to bear Is one of mortification, killing the desire as 
the highest ideal 

Such a conception of sex is wholly wrong Like - - - 

the other instmets which God has given us It Is good this question The process adopted r$ first to find the 
and beautiful Ift itself and the cross which we are average cost of rearing a child to wage earning age 

called upon to bear Is not one of suppression and In this the mother s contribution is of course, incTuded 

uithapptness, but of control and |oy To this extent If should ^ apparent that the prows Is not appheaWe 
Ihe medora •>€ risht whCT lh,y oil on u) to OM "."‘"'"‘I by «l“ns 

away all our inh.bi’lont and comploet on ihn subitct ponw of mm and avetasmj ihtit nnperimett It has 
of •«, and lo Itl so have its full osomssion W'liat Amrutan famj, a sum 

Iho’ ate mere In is In thait dfmand Ihnt it should bo of £»» is loqnired 10 bnn, up a thild to saaso 

ananttollod an'd unbiidlod Thorn can bo no fall Ionian machino onlecs on lls 

productive stage, nence-forward, the average income 


Cash Valti« of HiunaB Life 
Tho following from Insurance World wiU 
proyo iostructire 

Vhat jt the cash value of a human life? 
Statisticians have worked hard to find an answer to 


uncontrolled artd unbridled 
expression wrthout sacnilce 

Let me give three reasons why there must be a 
cross of denial for the Instinct of sex 

1 Because sex Is the creanve instinct and there 
can be no eteativeness without sacrifice Sex is simply 
the creative Insdnct, the urge which doves an artist to 
paint and a doctor or missionary to give his tile in 
service, as well a* a man and a woman to give them- 
selves In marriage Its creations are the books of 
scholars, the bridges of engineers, soQal organizations. At Age 
friendships, service of any kind as well as cWfdren 30 

And for all creative work sacrifice is a primary condi* 4J 

tlon The pruned vine or rose-tree gives a better fruit W 

or flower than the one which fs allowed to luxuriate V 

in wild profusion The pianist's touch, the cricketer s 50 

cut, the oarsman's sweep of his blade are only brought 55 

to their maximum of effleieney by perfectly learned 
conho! The same is true of sex and of all our bodily 

Instbct^ then a secood reason why there must be a , — . i ik v j 

aoS ol dmlal iu sm, 1, Ihut In no bmurfnmnt of lilt tbt futl jimj.ni that flit tn,oymtnf of art tutot and 
« V^-optrauon more tsteni.al. A mamase which ft most «htt th.nss that nmkt life worth h.mu depends 
based fom the first on selBshness, .s bound to be a In the last analysis on economic competence, the ma.n 
fa“me Love expresses .Iself always in two ways • In mrat of wh.eh Is financial secor.ty If ctohsation ft 
I ..ft ♦« thai^ to share cverv thing to the Utter- the result of the desire of Individuals to Improve and 
^~t f and in the sujremrvabc^hai it gives to the to enlarge the scow of matenaf and intellectual 
Sb?ect of Son zWn’ lover not merely benefits It will not be wrong to interpret ovihiafi^ 

^JsiM ro share but to put the loWd one first all the in terms of man s urge Wwards flnanpaf security 
to ilemand of the single man or woman wwhout which no such benefits are avaiJaWe. Fmanpal 
'["’f u Ik«,7m Mihiimar* the sex-lnstinct and security Implies, on its selfish aspect, the economic 

that he e,h*fiit levs m one direction In order safety for the individual himseif and, on Its unselfish 

fo Sr;;. absence «f5n,„c.,l danser fu, w.le.nd 

to gam full CTcati - .. demanded also of children when the bread-winner is removed by death 

S^SmartS eTupyrihe s“;£^^ l«e S. .t would appeat that an upward moyem.nl In 


It earns year by year is ascertained The chances of 
dyme are also iahtn into consideration The average 
v»ue of an American life at the beginning of wage 
earning age Is, fn this way, assessed at £6000 

Different classes of men earn different incomes, so * 
the cash value ol human life diifers from case to case 
The following IS a 'roc^h and ready gUKfe" quoted 
from the 'Policy-Holder 


The appraisement of human life in terms of rupees 
annas and pies may be repugnant to some people as 
being too gross and materialistic a procedure " * 
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avalization is notKing but an improvement in the 
economic value of human life and mans ability to 
conserve it 

The practical problem is how to attain flnanaal 
security ? The first requisite as of course, foresifiht 
There must be the power to foresee economic troubles 
The next step is to eradicate those troubles or to 
create reserves against them It is with the latter that 
insurance is concerned Insurance is indeed the best 
and most effective expression of modern mans urge 
towards financial security 


War against illiteracy in Maharashtra 
rill- D 0 <on{^)rilae Tomnni wnte<! 
(Hlitornlly 

An interest ng scheme has been launched under the 
auspices of the Poona Gram Sangathana Mandal to 
drive away illiteracy from Maharashtra espeaaliy after 
a full success has been demonstrated by one Mr Mulcy 
who has behind him an experience of fifteen years as 
a teacher and has perfected a new system of teaching 
adults to read and wnte m a very short time Mr 
Mule> took up twenty two adult illiterates eleven of 
whom were agriculturists from villages around Poona 
and eleven of whom were from the aty itself It was 
obvious that the degree of intelligence and grasping 
power \aricd to a large extent For three hours Mr 
Muley worked hard in the presence of several critics 
and Citizens including the Chief Saheb of Aundb who 
was watching with keen interest and succeeded in hi$ 
efforts exceedingly well Half of those twenty two 
adults mastered the art of read ng and writing alphabets 
and words efficiently and half of them could be fairly 
said to have been literates in the sense that they 
began to know and write alphabets This inspired a 
great deal of confidence in the workers and consequently 
a scheme has been outlined by Professor $ R Bhagwat 
who IS the life and soul of (he Sangathana for waging 
war aga nst illiteracy with the active help and co 
Operation of the Ch cf Saheb of Aundh The outi nc 
of the scheme in short is to tram workers who can 

master the methods of Mr Muley and carry on the 

work of making people literate These workers arc 
also to be trained in (he general work of village uplift 
because m Prof. Bhagwat s scheme the uliimaCe end 
of the whole effort is village organization These 
workers are to be active in the village centres that arc 

to be opened soon It is estimated that if every 

adult villager contributes 3 cither in cash or in kind 
U will suffice to make h m literate and enable him to 
retan his knowledge by supplying him with necessary 
I (nature once his appetite has been arwscd Education 
is after alt a socialization of coirsaence but in the 
case of adults the task becomes exceedingly difficult if 
they are not handled saentifically instead of the 
ordinary rule of thumb method Again the aim and 
end of adult education should not merely be read ng 
and wmt ng but rather the inculcation of a desire and 
an urge for improvement Into the whole body of 
villagers. 


Marxism and India 

I’rof llrij Nftmin wntos in CoiitcmjKjriri] [nha 
Indan students ©f Marx have to be warned that 
a 1 teral Interpretation of Marx is even more d IBcult 
than that of rel g ous scrtp'urcs And t^jt is cTfrcnlt 
enough 


Marxism does not help us in understanding the 
economic position of some of the poorest classes of 
our population hand workers and peasant proprietors 
Tbc restoration of cultivating proprietorship with 
the State financing of agriculture would remove all 
Marxian causes of exploitation but bnng little change 
for the better in the economic condition of peasants > 
other things remaining the same their marginal worth 
to society would be about what it is now, and their 
earnings on an average would not be much higher 
The Marxian aiticism of capitalism has little ap 
plication to India Capitalism is growing in India 
but if socialism will come to India only when the 
centralization of means of production and the socializa 
lion of labour become incompatiabte vc ith their 
capitalist integument socialism is not coming to India 
for a very long time indeed 

An industrial proletariat is practically non existent 
in India The growth of factory labour until it forms 
an appreciable percentage of the total population may 
take a centu^ 

The chief ground of dissatisfaction with our 

economic system is not exploitation of employees by 
employers but the scale of values produced by social 
marginal worth for factors which employ themselves 
From this it may also be concluded that the 
doctrine of class war which plays such an important 
rule in Marxism, is of less use (o us than to the 
highly industrialized countries of Vcstern Europe. 
There is little sense in talking of expropriation of 
expropriators where as in the Punjab the most 
valuable form of property (agricultural land) is widely 
distributed among the people. 

The idea cl class war is barren and unattractive 
>9^at IS fruitful and attractive is the idea of a State 
planning production and distribution setting everybody 
to work augmenting wealth and income and above 
all creating a new scale of economic values m con 
sonance with the ideal of social justice 


The Third Assembly 

Mr M I'hfilapaihi Rau, « a, b. l., h.as 
contributed an lotorosting paper on this subject 
to rr»ir«i He writes of President Patel thus 
Patel behaved like a perpetual aisis He wielded 
his sceptre like a birch Once he chid the Commander 
m chief fo( not being present to answer a debate 
Another time Blackett was heard to mutter something 
and he was pulled up and asked to make himself 
heard Patel s decisions themselves burst like bomb 
shells He bombed the Reserve Dank B II At the 
time of the Meerut Trial he bombed the Public ^'ety 
Dill The situation was made too thrilling when bombs 
were thrown into the Assembly and Dhagat Singh 
became a hno to men of words who admire men of 
action The Government were rude In view of the 
(act that the Government arc not prepared to show 
the Chair the courtesy of disclosing what their plans 
are. I refrain from giving a ruling* (he President 
declared Over the question of their control of the 
Assembly gallery, he again bombed and won He 
with hn usual pluck, refused to follow the Congress 
resolution asking its members to boycoit the legisla*ures 
He explained the position of a President 'who doffs 
his mvid party colours be they buff or blue, aimson 
or yellov, and wears instead the white flower of a 
neutral political life At the time of the bitter Dardoli 
ensis he declared his sympathies a I ttle loo openly 
and bravely. Unkindly entus whispered with wltd 
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breath that Patel was seen going home jn the company 
ot Moliiai Nehru ona that the syntax and even the 
phrases of the President s statements bore the oil and 
learning of the Pandit Arthur Moore committ^ his 
most blazing Indiscretion when he fried to move a vote 
of no conflidencc in the Chair but the Government 
preferred to butter its parsnips with elaborate euphe 
mism, and Patel added insult to injury \<'hcn he left 
With 0 proud shrug the scene of ail ftis political glory, 


muffled up m all his dignify, ic was to the bfare of 
wns and trumpets He gave himself a hearty send off 
but an embittered Viceroy spoift the show by ungrace 
ful references and veiled suggestions It was trag c to 
Patel pass from continent to continent m search of 
healtn, and the tragedy was complete when robbed 
of his health and thunder a cynic to the core a fighter 
to the last, he died in Vienna amidst the dust of 
empires 


THE BENGAL DEVELOPAIENT DILL, 1935 

By BHABATOSII DATTA, m v 


I T 13 Almost u commonphee in India to find 
Government measures opposed by popular 
opinion find by nationalist neirapiper^ even 
wbciY the measures nre meant to yield some 
benefit to t!ie people Xt was vith di«tru«t tfiat 
the Primary Education Act was looked upon 
by mnnj The Money lenders Act was uol 
ouccossful in receiving unanimous approbation 
Bimilarly, the Jute Restriction Scheme of the 
recent months has also been suspected bj «ome 
to bo a move to protect the interest^ of the miU 
owners at Calcutta and at Dundee 

in "uoh an atmo«phere of suspicion it h a 
hit strange to find an outburst ot acclamation 
on the rocendj introduced Bengal Development 
Bill It appears that the bill has been successful 
m convinciog the public opinion that, jf put 
into operation, it will really cau«e a considerable 
benefit to die people , , , , , 

This, however, shows that the thinking public 
m our country has for some time been fc^ly 
feeling the want of a measure like this. For 
sometime past well known writers Imve been 
tellm" us that all is not well with the ngn 
cultural conditions in our province, that 
Bengal is no longer wbat it u«eJ to and that 
there are some tracts which are doomed to a 
Uampy future if flood irrigation is not re«tonK 
by rnMii! of roviTBl of ijms more onil 
COTsmiction of other suitablo proJWB Dr BenUey 
” h™bool. on 5 Worn jnd Agnonlture 
&t William .lleoets m bis fetures deliyeroii 
3 tbo CalnitB Univetsits drew the nttetion of 
So pub^ to tho -criom effecta of the decline of 
(toifflusliing m Bensnl Sinre then a con.jto 
S amount of attention and .tody h-m bra 
i»v eminent publicists of Bengal to the 
irrigation and tho definite conclusion 
£ hS from all this is that one of Iho 

that nas Ibe 

^ m'.r^vival of Bengal woul I he the develop- - 

economic _o„n^ ayefcm of well opemtwl 

mofit oj “ , 
irrigation work® 


It IS really uolice ible bow much Oatral and 
\\ c«tcm Bengal ha< sufTerwl on account of the 
drying up of the waterimys In the seventeenth 
century and eten in the eighteenth, parts of 
CentnJ Bengal drew admiration from all ns 
prosperous and populou® tract* Districts where 
malaria is now at the highest were regaried as 
health resorts anil convale«ccat pcrvns an 1 
pleasurc-ceekers often flocked to tho e place* 
Dr RadhAkamil VuLher/eo, in coar«o of a 
lecture delivered sometime ago, quoted exten®rteh 
from the writings of foreign travellers all of 
whom had expressed admiration at the prosperity 
of the Della region • But now this very region 
has been turned into a thriving bed of anopheles 
mosquito and the much-enviM prosperity bos 
deflnitclv vnoisbed The health and wraith that 
once belonged to those districts have practically 
disappeared and it is apparont that if ootlung ts 
done even now, some ports of this region will 
certainly turn into uepopulatod swamps nnd 
marshes. 

What has been responsible for ail ihia ^ 
WTien one seeks an niiswir to this question be 
IS readily faced with one great deficiency to be 
found in ‘his area —tho deficiency of flood water 
ungation The whole of the deltaic region i® 
interspersed with it number of waterways which 
not very long ago used to carry the waters of 
(he Ganges down to the Bay of Bengal. Tbe'e 
waters traveUod n long way from the foot of the 
ilimalayas nnd contained a luge volume of 
fertiluing matter Every year, with the coming 
of the monsoon, tho rivers and the channels of 
Central Bengal were chargetl with thi® 

rich re I water which flushed tho whole 

region nnd thus kept the area fertile ns 
ns healthy It is the decline of these 
nvers duo to diversion of water-currents^ 
bank formation nnd construction of embankments, 

• Iteport of tho Council -of the Indian Institute 
of Economies ['’32-53 (Caleuttai 
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that has caused the deterioration of the area 
under consideration It is this “red ivater famine 
that has Ie<l to the growth of swamps and 
marches m m area which once was rich anil 
has brought in its tram malaria and ngncollural 
depression 

One has only to compare Central Bengal 
with East Bengal to comprehend clearly what 
the want of flood water mean® In East Bengal, 
the Ganges, the Brahmaputra and the Meghna 
with their tributaries carry every year a large 
volume of «ilt laden water and the greater part 
of the tract gets a regular flushing even mon«oon 
The efiect is that the Land i- cleared of all 
stagnant pools and marshes and it receive® a 
rich depo'it of the ®iU carrieil by the rivtr 
Consequently cultivation la pro®perous and 
diseases are leaS wideaprend than in the 
ncghbounng Pre®idency Division The den«it> 
of population m the Eastern. Bengal lutrict i® 
fairly high and the area of Land acluolh 
cultivatcil IS gradually increasing The proce®- 
of land formation i® «lowly, but ®teadily, going 
on and agricultural prosperity i« guannieeil a 
continuous evistence 

A clear demonstration of the extent of ngn 
eiiltumi decline in the di«tricta of Burdwan and 
Pre«tdencT diTi«ion8 is perhaps ncce«3arv The 
following figure®, taken from Dr R. K 
Mukherjeas paper show the percentage variation 
of the cpoppeil area dmtng tho first thirty two 
years of the pre«ent centuiy m »onie 

"electcl ili'tricL® of Bengal 


Pi'tn t 


J»oakhali 

Dacca 

Bikarganj 

Mymen«mgh 

Fandpur 

Mur®hidaKa I 
3cs®ore 
Burdwan 
Ilooghly 


PercenUigc variation 
in the cropped area 

(1900-fo.r* 

' f IJ2 

+ 21 
ly 

+ n 

^ ii 

14 

31 

4rt 

— It 


The-e figures clearlv «how the eflccls of 
Tiver «piU imgalion in Ea»t Ikngal and of 
^‘sation of nver'pill in AVe«lcrn an i Central 
ItoiigaL In tlm latter region, the eroppe*! area 
ha® till n TOn«i lerably, then hiving licen a 
fall of nviHy 4' per cent m the dislnct of 
ilooglil) The figures relalmg to dcn»ilv of 
population per r-iuare mile al«o ‘how how large 
a popuLition is l>emg aupportol l>v the prosperous 
tract® of I’.a«t RenpaL® 


T Part II Impenal 


Di«tnct No of per&ons per Increa'S per 

square mile square mile 



1921 

1931 


Ducea 

I,lb4 

1,265 

101 

Tipperi 

Noakhali 

1,057 

970 

1,197 
] 124 

140 

154 

Fandpur 

942 

1003 

51 

Bakarganj 

739 

834 

9') 

Burdwan 

530 

>S3 

53 

Nadia 

Jl9 

o3l 

12 

Murshidabad 

■385 

656 

71 

Khulna 

313 

347 

34 

ffooghly* 

900 

038 

29 


The high density noticeable m the East 
Bengal districts is not perhaps desirable by 
Itself. Bat, It certainly «nows that agriculturiJ 
depression to nny considerable extent is absent 
from this area + 


II 

The only hope of revival of agricultural 
pro«penly m Central and Western Bengal lie® 
in developing the rivers tlint are dead and dn 
and in re®tonng to this area the red water 
which it ©nee had the privilege to en;o> The 
head waters of the MathnhbaDgit, the Jalangi 
and of the Hooghly nro drving up, and, consc* 
quenlly Central Bengal is being deprived of 
Its doc share id the rich eilt-cnirying water 
brought down by the Gango* Other rivers like 
the Bbairab and tho Kapotaksha are al o in 
decadent conditions and ®omcthing mu®t bo 
done in order to charge them again with flood 
water th it will imgnto the “urrounding di«tricts 

In 1923, m an article m the f isica D/mrah 
Qnnrtfrlj,% Sir William W’lllcoi «ugge®tcd 
that the rivers of Centril Bengal were not 
onginally natural rivers, but were artificial canal® 
con®tructed by men for the purpose of irrigation 
and drainage The®c cnnals were ongmnllv 
straight but the friability of tho soil they traveri^ 
male them adopt a winding cour®e 3\hethtr 
or not one accepts this theory, every one will 
admit the truth of the concbi®ioa that emerge® 


* The hich deasilv of population m the Ilooghly 
distnet IS due mainly to the cst-®tcnc<! of a namher 
of facto*v town® and not to acncnltaral prosperity 
+ Hr 3>Iechnad ®ah!i and others have emphasized 
the etTect of railway construction on the drainaze 
•nd imntion of the prmincc. Tho Indian 

Kailway in the Buntwan diruion and the Calc&tts 
Khulna line in Ci.ntral Ccngal have undoiil tcdly 
can«e<1 a choking up of chsaneL® of natural drainage 
A® however it is impossible nowaday® no* to hire 
railways every old and new con«trnetion should be 
re-cxamincsi from the standpoint of Imgalion and 
drainage and of public health. Xfeasnres shonM 
be adopted for minimmng the evil el*cct* and for 
prevcntMig «urh errts frrim anting in the fiture 
1 oomplete hydraulie survey of Bengal seem® to l>c 
vsential at an early date 

{ 7Se Vntfo-lharali Qiiarirrlj br»*an 1 M IXH. 
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„ tho r-.dma „.ll undoubWly coptmuo to b« 1|» 

fl.o r. *1 T'" *'>= Ganges, anil so, i a-t 

horn 010^ bon , Psssalmto Benml „,U not be JepnvSl of her fai; stare 

tS are Sw '"i*’’" *e rlimmalMn of the 

iney nro spaced ready for orerfloTT irrigation volume of inter which flows down the Padnia 

“nlroriS^rl “"f B '™“ '' tT* '*'= , *? ",■« nrean a benePt to T mhaJ.taS 

nvp?, ^1,1 K north (0 south of Dacca ami I nndpur, who ha^e to suffer 

iiafo.; w'th monsoon water much damage on account of the uncontrollable 

Ganges by the construction of suitable fury of the river Again while West Bengal 


has no other alternative source of flood water 
supply than the Ganges in Past Bengal there 
are two other great rivers— the Brahmaputra 
and the Meghna, with their numerous branches 
and tributarie Da»t Bengal, therefore, has 
no fea«on for concern at the proposal of floof? 
irrigation of West Bengal* 

III 

The Bengal J>erehpj!}cnt B /11 introdacei} in 
the Legislative Council on the 7 th of JIarch Ia«t 
by the ilonble Khwaja Sir Nazimudlm, ifember 


barnig. 

That a proposal like this is not a inere 
utopia 13 proved by the espeiience gather^ 
from other countries, particuLarlj Egypt If Egypt 
had been left to herself, the laml there would 
have been, according to Sir William WiUoocks 
‘a howling wilderness today In«tead of Ica\ing 
tho rivers free to carry a large volume of nch 
fertile water uselessly to the sea arrangements 
have been made by means of barrages and 
Stonge works to assure the cultivators of « 

regular supply of ov^ow flood water* ^ x„«fmuuun, memuer 

It isnotworthy that physical and economic m-chrnge of (he Irrigation Department is there 
conditions m BengaUre not verj different from foro n *tep towards the fulfilment of a popnhr 
tbo<»0 m Egypt Both of ^e^e tracts liave to ies,re Jt 13 at on opportune moment that the 
depend maiuly on ogricuKuro and both have Government have thought it fit to intr^uce a 
nn abundant supply of silt-laden rich water moasuro for the recover} of Bengal The people 
earned by commodious rivers The problem that had really been wanting a legislation of this 
requires solution is that of arranging for an type The details of the bill may not commend 
adeouate distnbution of this r<w water in the (hemsclvcs to many but aIfno«{ everyone will 
whole region, and so the actual project should approve of the purpo $ of tho legislation and of 
be one of control and regulation of rivers and the general oriticipfcs which ®uppor 6 it 
construction of canals Such a policy of rwila The bill is intended in (he opinion of the 
tion nnd construction has been possible m Hon ble Member in-chargo to place the Govern 
Fgjpt, and there is no reason ewpt that of ment m a position to undertake the enormous 
financial inadequac), why «uch a «chcme should task of bringing back to pro«perity ami to health 
not be possible m Bengal too Bengal has nn ud the decadent areas of Bengal by re»JOM«g the 

vantage over E^pt m the possession of numerous Hoff dead nvor* by constructing works for 
channels wliicn can be cn«ily converted into controlling imgatum, ami bj arranging for 
agencies for carrying overflow water to (he drainage Tho Government rocogniro, according 
interior Jn the unclulaling tracts of Western to the Konblc Member, the urgenev of the 
BengM Stonge of water will he easily practicable problem an! the reason which had prevcnteil IhLin 
and the Egyptian <>ystem of basin imgation cun long from launching a cotiiprehcn«ivc irrigation 
also be developed in tho«e arensr project was want of adeijuata fundi. It ii, however, 

It 1% Jiowevpr, «ometimes argued tint a not that a balance of fun Is has been avaiiLable 
development of irrigation in uc=tem and for this purpose The Government cvpcct to 
Central Bengal bj means of storage of wntar, recover tho expenditure from the profits of (be 
or of ro-vitaluing of dead rivers would mean operations themselves The u^o of irrigation 
that the greater part of the water camol bj the water by the cultivators woull ccrtaml} roiult 
Ganges m the monsoon pencil would find j|s m mcnsisod iiicomo for thorn an] the Govern 
way to tlie deltaic region, and that, consenuentlv ment woull acconbng to the proMsions of the 

the new deltaic region of East Bengal wouU lull. Lake away half of the not mcrea«e m the 
suffer from a dearth of flood water The plaiiSj income of tho cultivator burlJier tho bdJ pro- 
bilitr of such nrgument, however npnoajs lo lie aides that eveij cultivator in the irrigation rom. 
doubtful Even if tho heads of the dying rivers anil have to pay the improvement lev} irrcspcc- 
arc reconstructed and (he otherdry nrcra revived tiro of whether ho uses irrigation water or not 

^ Tlio effect of this woul I praclicallj be to compel 

• An excellent description o£ the Imgstion every cultivator to take a Ivantago of llio imga 
watem in Egypt and m the Sudan will found 10 don system , , , , 

the Chapter on Imgation m the Efiet/cloprata There nre other proj-KnaU also wUicli an 

^ nr It K Motherjeas psper on Beiffal , 

rwi'rtnrf m the Iteport of tho Indian Insutute • In this connection attention may ^ 

'?^r^«T,omTea and ‘dw, S- G Slrifer-a dmiro to Jho suggestion made by Br MeghnsJ 

J M Bengal CaJeutto, lOaj cai V fcaha fm a corailcte^ydraulic survey of Benpd 
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equally (lni«tic \s there h-w been r consider 
able amount of encroichment on the beds of 
dead rivers, the launching of an irrigation 
«\ stem ina> lead to the cropping up of manj 
claims for compen® ition If in all the®e cases 
compensations are gninto.1 the gchome rriU be 
unworkable So the Government want power 
to (liscrminate when compensation is claimed 
ikcconling to the Government proposal, if the 
people in the decadent areas ha\e the rivers 
revned, they mu"! be prepared to forego «onie 
of their technical rights and al o to face the ri»t 
of loss duo to Hoods, as people in East Bengal 
do The per-ons who would he gainers from 
the improvement of flush irrigation should not 
ho left free to derive a further benefit by en 
forcing a technical right of oomMnsation for 
encroachment or for flood risks The Hon’ble 
^lember went as far os to say “If pnvnte nghu 
are n harrier to the revival of decadent area* 
they ougnt to be modified 

Vnother special power cl umcal bj the Govern 
ment is that of e'tablishing special appeal 
authorities to deal with civil disputes that would 
inevitably nriso m connection with the working 
of the scheme Under ordinary circumstances 
•uch civil disputes go f’ the civil courts and 
the mrards of these courts arc binding on both 
parties Ilut, civil courts generally lake a long 
time to come to a decision and occasional!) an 
interim injunction may bo orOercil prcventinjt 
the (loacmnient from proceeding with iho work 
conccrncil until a decision is announced Such 
wenfions causing ce««afion of work mean a 
lugu increase in the co«t of maintenance. For 
this reason i r, for a fjwdier disposal of «uch 
civd suits, special aufhontics will lie constitutnl 

The scheme of 0J'cratl0^^ as outlined in the 
Oovornmenl Nolo, is clalwrate. The whole of 
the Bunlwnn Division and parts of Central and 
Northern Bengal have bren diMdciI into i 
number of loncs and dilTcant projwts have been 
ma le for irrigating the«c areas The projects 
are mainl) of three tyi>c« In «oinc areas 
arrangement will be made for f u h imgation 
fjtwj nver* vflJ irtltr-chisne]* In soma t^ber^, 
reservoirs will be constructcl for -torage Of water 
and for distribution as occasion would demand 
fhe third ranctj woull con'i*t of methods of 
smaller im^rtancc like pumping of srater The 
scheme will, of eour^?, incorporate wilhm it clf 
ih*. works which have recently been camoil into 
efT'cl. 

In the district of Biinlwan an atUmpt will 
l» null ttceonluig to the (lOvcmmcpt Note to 
I \U n 1 the l)amo<lar canal system which haa 
tmnUj faism consinirtci! at a co»t of more than 
one cron of rupees If extensions are not nossj 
Me lb. north wesjem portion of ihc district 
Will lave to 1x5 ssTvnl by llush-irri'mtion from 
the \jo> nrer which a wnr will hare to 

1x1 fonilructcJ The UamoiUr nuy be male to 
mra’c also the southern part of Bunlwan anl 


the distncts of Ilooghl) and Howrah through 
slmccs and cannU constructed at convenient 
places III Jlidnnpore al«o flood flushing can be 
obtained from the Co««ye nver and the canal 
i^ystem In Central Bengal the water-channeL 
are alreadv in eviotence and if water can bo 
made to flow through them floo‘1 imgation will 
be automatically secured Bj maintaining the 
water flow m the Hooghh, the Mathabhanga the 
Jalangi the Gonii the Bnairab the Nabagnnga 
the Chitm and other dead or dying river® and 
by extending canals and cul*. Central Bengal 
can bo assured of R reguhr water supply In 
North Bengal, flood irrigation on a large «c de 
will be difiicult but something can l>c done for 
improving the water flow m the dying stream® 
and for arningtng for lietter drainage speciallj 
in tlie Chalan Bil area 

There arc beside® three important schemes 
for rc«cr\oir5 Tor 'eraing Biibhum and 
Murshidabod a plan, which maj lie called the 
Mor Rcvoraoir project, has Iwcn made for 
con'lructing a reservoir «even “ juaii. mile« 
m extent with capacity of storage of nc-trl) 
lOiOOO million cubic feet of water V convenient 
silo for the conslniction of the head works ha« 
been selected at iMc««anjoro in the Sanfhal 
Parganas This reservoir will store up tin. 
water that come* down in spasmodic flooiU and 
will be utilucil for cultiMting more than lOiJOitil 
acres of Khnnf crop Tho secon 1 *cheme is 
the Dwarkeswar Reservoir project which when 
completed will serve the N I'hnupur «ub»liri ion 
of the Ihnkun District and two ibam* 
(Khan<Ingho«h and Rainat of the Buniwan 
district The dam mil conslnictcil at 

Sukniva a near the district town and th** 
rc®crvior will store C'lC*) million cubic feet 
of water A third suggestion, though )ct 
now a faint one, has lxi:n ma Ic for the 
construction of a weir ncro«3 the Mahanandi 
anl of a rv-tnoir for irrigating the Mafia 
distnet 

To sui^lcnienl the c, pumps will haM. to In. 
utilize*] Pumps worlcctl hj oil-copncs and li) 
by InMilcctrif* power can, ns Sir MilJiam AViIicooks 
pointed out, imgate ficlli even at n di«Laiic» 
of twent\ miles from the waterway The note 
ruUrsbeiJ b^ the Government cont.aiiis scheme-- 
tor installation of pumps both for irrigating tracts 
which cannot be rwicheti by canaL anl for the 
drainago of low lying area*, particukarl) in th<* 
Muthem p-irt of the Buniwan t)iM*ion 

bach, m brief outlines, n the schemo of lh< 
Govcrnmcnl of Ikngal for imgating Central an 1 
Western Bengal an 1 for improving n.'rjciilliirc 
and wnitation Th" mam <)tic«iion llial ari«e« 
m connection with the scheme •« ih-al of finance 
ftnl Rs the (jovcrnnient projios-al contains a 
« departure from onlinary practice, it is lioun I 
tci er^c a convi 1 rablc amount of interest. 

It IS to this f|uestion of (inanre that we now 
turn 
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, , , . , . prorinco whicfi aro su*ceptibfe to fre«juodt famine^ 

in IniH t'cnhnntion of tlic rwwn for the failure of crops The net effect of 

uuav jj] Jaundijoff n definite trripntton scheme irorks irouW he a« Dr BentZcf 

n iicnjmt the lion hit Kliwnja Sir Natiniiuldin PO'nfM out to increa«e the produce to n much 
aiwi that lack of fnnu-' hnl so Jon;' prerent^ higher figure than is obtained at present. If the 
uie Ciovernnicnt from taking active of irrigation is to en«ure to the fultivator 

mensure- The methods which aro at present ^ “leady increase m the yiel !, the Gosemment 
in operation an not suit.i!ile foranj impro\cinent doubt justified m taking a share of th* 

«eiicme on a large «cak The greatest defect "“‘“ttonnl smlue created by their enterprise. The 
of tho cvMing sj^’tem is that the revenues GovemCTent propo«il is therefore that when tJiei 
dii^'ed from tlio irrigation works are not , improved the out turn of land they shoull 

siiflicient to meet iho costs “O lUlowed to take hack not more than half 

The llon’blc JItmber showed that the mcrca e m the form of an ‘Improvemtnt 

Jlakrt-swar cannl was expected lo bring R- ICOOO 

a year m water rates , hut m lOG'Ktl the euni « proposal is thus to 'extend to the 
a^tualh received wns only Rs 11710 and the Government the advantages which have been 
revised tslimafe for 193{-dj was Rs KklfiO landlords.' If the action of the 

Tho Damodar canal m 193M1 showed a io«s I®odlonl lo improve the land is rewarded bi 
of Rg VfiOOn 'ercluding interest on arrears of additional rent payable b> the tenant the 
interrst), Tbeoo Rffuros sre, ao t}oi}ht thscoarastfur ®‘ Government, when it results m a 

If, inspito of the lo«g that occurs, im<mtion work's increase of pn^uction, should al o yielt 

are continued that would necessarily mean n ^ revenue to the pnWic treasuiy The Govern 
tery great increase m the tax bunion on il,c rights will howeier be greater than those 

liengih people JiengaJ i« alreadr ovenfewed ®' remmdars, b^auee the latter cannot 
and It IS doubtful whether further t-ues should ‘I*®? the tenant* 

bo impo«e<l even for sucii a purpose as irrigation percentage fixed b> the Ben-'il 

and ngriculturol development Tenancy Act , , 

Tho reu«on whv the irrigation work* m m grenfe*! of oil difhcuUies that will ha%r 
Bengal do not pay (heir way is to be found mainly *5* “ .u .? e “^^rinmiug 

m thi» discretionary right which the cultivator the rate of the that is of finding out 

eniojs of using or not using cannl water at bis extent of improvement 

will Tlic result IS tint in years of good rams, the «rtainly be po s,bfe te 

eultintor doe« not take water from the imgation . ihe norni-U yiell of everj n ot of 


euitintor doc« not take water from the imgation 
canals while there is nn appreembfe increase m 
the dt.mnnd for water when the monsoon fail< 


land nnd the yield as it would be after (be 
improvement. It will therefore be neccssar\ in 


me t tmnnn lor water wnen me monswn iaii« r---- -- -- - - 

To Ih- clMUr, the imsniwn wort- m. *'’% .“'.'"S' ‘ I'X. 

Ihetetore, merely n mcine of cmetjenoy K-liet ""PfO'wl y'M from each omliW of land in . 
to bo token oarantoite of when situation demand jf “f ii’J'' “'"1, SiSTffir, S 
'■ “b"" 1 el' '±”^± 'Ir bo' ."ve'r S'' iTdraro^fS^T^ dIS 

!L pt;:.' I ~pi 

in-unnco. The intorferenra of tlio civil ^Jlrlo .e 'p, jjoitley onti Mr RoberPon -tated that 

also responsible for the financial dillleultr m „„,standinB need lor allindia Statistics i. 

wlm* an elabomlc imstllion .obeme rn recordme the area under erep. 

•Bengal yield m the areas under permanent 

It IS difficult, however to flgrro wim tbo fetijeoient * An elaborate reform of agncultiiral 
assertion made by the Hon ble Member that in ,tatist,cg will be necessary before the improvement 
no ca e it is justifiable to «upply water at jjg equitably imposed on the people, 

than cost price No doubt, as a general rule, Fur&cr oifbcuUies arise fronv the fact that in 
irrigation works ought to pay their waj .Bui rises remi'Sions will have to bo granted 

there are areas wbicb arc particularly sujtceptible ej-^ Hbn’ble Jfeinber, m presenting the Bill to 
to famine®, and m those areas it is certainly legislature, ndmitted that it would not be 

necessary to supply irrigation water at « rnte possible to maintain im inelastic levy for a long 
lower than the cost of maintenance. There will j^tes inll have to be revised, occasion 

no doubt be lo«s on account of this bnttlm ally with a view to securing conformity with 
Tnos will bo ncglig'blo when compared with tha ,a tbo cost of muntenanco and in the 

^at loss tint may niHc duo to a failure of changes iii t!ie nature and 

Sm In euch c«ec», there n ample justificaUon 

S sufienng a "mall fees m crier to avert a 

'"^There are however very few repioiis in thi. of India) paRO 3o 


♦ Bowley and IJobcrtson, A for on 

Rowmte Census of Jndta (Report to the Goveniraent 
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extent of tho crops cixltivatwL It may occasion 
ally be nece3^'uy to roi'C, or, as is more likely, to 
lower tho nite« A permanent lowering oi the 
charge may Ixs nece’^arj when on account of 
mi«calculation at the outset, an unmaintainable 
rate has been impo«ed on the cultivator A 
tempomrj lowering may bo ncce««aiy m mote 
rises tJian one 

hirst, ns the lion ble Alemher himself ha» 
poiiit^ out, it will be necessary to grant temis 
sions when there has been an appreciable fall 
in the price-level The surplus yield of the 
improved land will have to he calculated m 
terms of the amount of the crop raided, but, the 
rate of levy will depend on the monev value, of 
the surplus. And so, the rates will haae to be 
rcTiseii when there has been a change m the 
pnco-indiccs of agricultural commodities Th“ 
index of general pnco-level mnj not exactly 
show the extent of the change m the prices of 
rtgnculttiml crop®, and so reliance trill hare ro 
bo hid on separate pncc-indices of crops genoraUx 
cultivateil m Bengal This, nowevi r would 
necessitate a belter organization of siaii*tinl 
service m the province. 

It Tn\i«t nl*o be noted that while Uie nxoaej 
income of the agnai!turi*t depends on the agn 
lultuml pnee-index the real worth of the income 
10 him can be measure! onlv with referenci to 
llie general price-level If there is a fall of W pc 
la tl c figTKuUuml pnee-level and a fall of Jd p «. 
in the general price-level there will bo a marled 
decline not only m the money income of the 
lultiraCur, hut itls) m Ins real cncom , tt m tlu 
amount of gotsh and servi-ea iLat hts income 
wtU 1 ttrthi*e In I'uch an instance, die amount of 
n mission granteil will have to Iw in fiimcsa to 
tho cultivator greater than what is indicnisl bv 
the pnce-uuJcx for agnciiltural crop® 

Besides tins one, there may h other case® 
whirc rcfuMl of reici lOn wouU mean injustice, 
lor example, iheru may U lands which will 
>ield a good crop triUioul imgalion— lands the 
output of which will not increuae ns the n>njl 
of improvement and provision of flushing faahtii-a. 
In such cases the levy which will la. inipo>nl 
on all cultivators living m the irrigation zone 
will be a net alhtionol burdtn on the owners 
of fir*tHjuality jlot« of Ian I and will crrUmly 
discouragement of cultivation of llio-e plot* 
Will be more npp.annt in thosi cases where 
the land is already ma lo to yicl I its mactmum 
by mean* of pnvab imgniion works, 
vv hen Goremmrnt-ownai imgalion words wiU 
!■ op-raVsl in the neighliourhool ruch rnvaielv 
tmgatisl p ols will have no further Ixmefit lo 
cam, an I *4, remission ought also to Iw grantial 
U) those culuvstors who own such pbL®. Tlie 
U 11. cvxai when cnactdl may not come into 
cprralwn for some lime Jj tlt^{on\ rcaT-sary 
to a**uTc iaiiviluids immwliately ih.at 

fvtnuswns wiU l>e granted to those plot* which 
are Imgatol bv pnvate works, oiherwiw Ihnv* 


will be A positive set-back of the development of 
Diinor irrigation works by zemindars raiyats or 
co-operative societies 

\gain It may m some piuts of Westein and 
Centra Bengal be neceasiry to levy low rate® 
Or even no rates at all, m mrder to induce the 
cultivators to take up lands which are not now 
emploved If from the very beginning an 
improvement levy is impost tlie numner of 
persons forthcoming for cultivation of thoac 

[ dots will be small, and coneeq^uently a speciallj 
ow rate mav be expedient m tne earlier years 
Vnd then lastly where a part of the holdings 
of a cultivator is left fallow by rotation, the 
produce that might have been rai®e<l from 
tliat part ought not to be taken into 
consideration in determining either tho 
ba»n. average yiel I or the yield after 

the improvement. It may be nece®sarj to fix a 
percentage or a standanl fraction which shall bo 
deducted from the total acreage of the hoi hng in 
onler to allow for Ian 1 that ma> be left fallow 
bv the cultivator 

There may be other cases where remission® 
Will have to be grnnteif Agneultural condition® 
vary «o much from di»tnet to district that it ma> 
even be n«e«sarj to appoint a «niall committee 
to submit rccommen Htions on the framing of 
rules m conformii) with the ilifferent practice 
prevalent m didfrcnt otea«* 


V 

It !•* possible to dismiss i-tsil) the other 
«sp«t3 of tho Dovelopmont Bill Tlie xlrastic 
INjwers that nro demanded for the Government 
can be lu tifiwl only by the cn U they wi'l secure 
If the Govtmment •eneme materializes and i® 
«m-ce®sful in crealing a real pro«pentv for tin 
cultivators, no one will Uke nnv objection lo Iht 
nowers which the Government want to eierci«<. 
It IS. perhaps going a bit too far to delinitt thf- 
jun-slidion of tho civi' courL* and to e tal lish 
special courts fer trying suns tliat will anse in 
connection with the operation of the scheme 
But, It ought also to !»«. noted that if the schemt 
can be successful only when a Iwiuate powers are 
re-«Tc<l such powers may m all fairness !>.. giren 
to the controlling authority The Mngra Hal 


On the hnea lusgwitd above it rosy be rmsi* I? 
to find out thr tUndard form for the roiximum rate 
of the lery for a particular plot of Und 11 j n 
funds for the fnciion of the land left fallow It for 

the buie yield tefore Imiwvement of Boil by imra 
two Q for the Improved yield after the develotvneni 
•chryoe hat been tet Into OTcration P for the pore 
' fov the •sncultnral price Index 
uid a fOT the rmeral jore-bdex then the maximam 
levy oncht ir •— 


1 n 1 


V (Q-Bl V 


eo-efl " A O it neressary to allow for 
vamuoat in the rrat value of the money ewnunrs rf 
ihe euluvaters 
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ilrflinuffc ftljcmc, n't Ibo llon’blo JIcjnlwrin-charKc flljn}nj)*tratfon of the dereJopaient scheme The 


scheme mil not cerLainl^ come into opejation 
before t!ic new reforms are inauguratetL It is 
on all luinjs ndmittwl that a co-onJmation of 
Ibo Img^tion and Agrtculture departments is ab«o- 
Inlely cs«cntnl and it may be expected that both 
the«o snbjctts Tf ill come under the same portWio 
after Ifie reforms have been made effective. But, llie 


jiointed out, would lm^o paid for itself, but 
(ms bctii n bimkn on llio revenues of the 
nrovlneo a« the result of a «crics of cml cnoea 
\\ hen drastic reforms are noce«sar 3 JmsIk; 
luotliods innj bo indispensible If the Govern 
inent puctwl in convincing the people of the 

neoii for, and the v aluo of a mcasuro iiko this, verj . . _ . 

fen p(i>ons woiili object U> iho grant of nnh? problem of administnition wdl not be entire}} 
pomr to the authorities for making the sehemo solvcil when thc«e two departments have been 
cllcclive brought under ono controlling authont} The 

But, the greater pirl of the value of the ^^llnster in-chnrM will always require the help 
improvemcttt operations will disappear if the of etpert ns well ns common sense opinion nua 
lanillorls appropriate the remainder of the surplus Iho institution of a small advisory committee 
after the levy has been pail In the case of will, perhaps be found to be e“sentiaL Such 
occupancy nijaU it will not be possible for the an advisory committee can perform many useful 
landlord to do so evniy , but, in other ense^, tJic Inneiions The advisory committee lor Develop 
tenants may have to hand over the surplus they iiient Operations should consi«t of two or three 
>-o<ure to the rcmindar Tho c who cultivate on official*, including a member of the Fubltc 

tlio Imif produce •system (hhngcLnshit may be ifealth Department, and a few repre«entfltiTe-» 

ma le by the i md owners to code to them the of coltivalora, landholders and of academic 

whole of the net surplus Alcquate provision* economists Tho existence of a committee like 

will bo necessary for protecting the nuyat agamat this will on the one hand create a ImL between 
nmhio demands of the landloni It is <fo doubt, the Government and the public and thus increft«e 
‘•iihfheuU task to protect per«on8 determined to peoples confidence m the odmim«tration of the 
pommon cause with those who wi*h to scheme, and on the other hand will act as a 
Uiwire them of anything But it must lie check on the exercise of the drastic powers 
Soinbcred that the raijat is always on tho granleil to the adn»n»*lration 
weak side of the bergam It ts being *aid in many quarters tliat thi* 

landlord, and what he apparently dcr»s is not enacted, will lx put on tho ishelves 

necessarily whit he wants hia '=‘'1'* *3 iu«t ns the Primary Flucavtion Act has been 

do It should he one of tlie cardinal The Hon’blc Hfcniber has assuretl tho legielator* 

tho scheme to pre«erve for tlic person ”ho jm ys Government do not intend to put tin 

the lew. the incrcasetl profit due to improvement [j,jj eye-wash and that the 

loss only the share taken by tho Government. scheme has been launched after montlis of 
ft will also be necessary to provwe Iot enquiry and investigation and with the serious 


«c^<ised on a fmr and equitable basis Perhaps ,g brought into operation it lull 

ii.n best way to secure this will m to allow the succeed at least m awakening among the people 
/.,<1fi\Ate)r the right to appeal to the civu coi^ string coji5Ciou*ne«s reganling the decadent 
ys.. fit least to the specify constituted condition of Centml and Western Bengak an I 

nfjtboriiies against the levies whan will oe stimulating public opinion in favour of 
^«T.r.cpil hv tiie evecutiie authority The civil fXKover} by deliberate planning I^t us liope 
/>r the appeal authorities m sui-h cases ^jnt the scheme will uo more than that, an 1 
GO into the meiits of the ‘*^dividual actual operation, raise one of the most 

^ d the e*iuit) or otherwiM* of the ,n;,portant areas of Bengal from unhealthy bring 


rate charged 
■jjiis bring' 


to tho question of the 


and from ngnciiltural decline 



“TODAY I GAIN YOU TRULY” 

{Irnn^slnlion ftoin “Sesli Siptafc,” the Poet « latest uo>l ) 

B\ RABINDRANATH TAGORB 

I neglected to appmse rour worth, 

being blmdlj sure of my possession 
The d'lys followed each other and the nights 
carrying jour offerings to my feet 
I loohed at them thiough the corner of my eves 
as they Mere being sent to my storehouse 
April’s honeysuckles added then scent to your gifts, 
the fuU-mooii of the autumn night 

touched them with its ghmmei 

Often you poured the flood of your dark tresses upon niy lap 
and your eves swam with tears while you said 
5Iy tribute to rou, my king is pitifully meagre , 

I hare failed to give rou more, not hav lug any more to giro 

The dars follow each other and the nights, 
but you arc no longer here today 
I come to open at last my storehouse 
and take up the chain of the jcMcls, 

that came from your hands, on my nock 
3Iy pride that remained indifferent 

kisses the dust where you left your footprints 
Today I gam you truly 

for with rar sorrow I have paid the price of your lore 

Chandemajrore 

20 . 030 . 




**No Affernafive" fo India Bill ? 

At the coiicliulmg stage of the House of 
Commous debate on the Indn IJcd SirSunncl 

Hoare said : . t j i. . 

"I o«k the cnlic* holU here and in India whai 
practical aliernaliie they have to ofTcr If 
nn atternati>e, do they agree that there *hei»M he 
n»» legidalion’ ” 

Sir Samuel asked lids question much loo 
csrfv. lie oiiglit to have waited till the rojal 
assent Imd beou given to the Constitution 
Itill nnd it had become an Act of Parhament, 
Indian Liberals and Indian Congressmen 
have been the severest critics of the Bin. 
There are other Indiana also among its critics 
They have said again nnd again that they wonlil 
rather bo content with IndLa’s (iresent oonslilii- 
tion tlian have the Bill now before the Bntish 
Parliament. Tlicretoro, the question asked hi 
Sir Samuel ignores that tact. 

As for an altornativo to the Bill, he took 
it foi granted on January 2nd, 1935, al», 
that there was none. With reference m 
that earlier nssiimpfion of hia, Jlr. 
Lanshiiry, M. P., writes m his new book, 
TmIoit’s irni/ li’iWi The ammonuealth 

-Menwh*, .hhnish 'h'S 

cull of the statutory comnu«ion. Ind an J^l*c 

conference embracing FebttiarT, 1928 

political parties was held 

7'"’ I* till ih'r "" 

Tirmciples which such a bill must cMiiain 

Til nU ?" ’’KX 

*'Te.L£l hv the National Congress in December, 

rosa .7 •« V™' .onlritauon low.;* lb« «I»n™ 

lu.tia's political and communal problems . . . 
renretenu the largest measure of agreement 
attained among the important parlies in the country . 


With reference to this, report, gencralb' 
known os the Xehtii Report, Mr. L'lnibnry 
proceeds to observe 

“In face of this report. Sir Samuel Hoare bad 
ihc temeritr, in his broadcast epeeeh of Januarv 
2nd, 1933, on the Covemmeni's new conMitutional 
proposals for India, to state that an oterwhelmiog 
rea*on in favour of the Coremment's present propo- 
sals was that ‘no one, either here or in India, has 
produced any workable allersalive . . . The signi 
ncani fact is not the ouiburM of criuci«m (of the 
Governmeni’a proposals) but the total absence of any 
ton<lruci)ve proposals No one in India has pro- 
duced a workable alierniiive V ' 

Mr Linsbnrj nsserts frul> • 

‘ Indians did produce a workable alternative, and 
now. according to ^ir Samuel Hoare, the Govemment’a 
ronsliiuiion. which is inacceptable to Indians, j« to 
lie imposed on them mainly on the ground that ‘no 
one in India has produced a workable aliemaiive*.’’ 
It Bhoiild bo noted here thit tlic Xehrtt 
Committee “sketched the broid outlines of n 
complete constitution .nnd bnsed it ujion 
domini'sn statu*” (Ti/rfirt’? I^fiOcnl Crists bj 
Professor W. I. Hull, Oxford University 
Press), and hence it cannot be snid to have been 
unworkabic on the ground of am DNtroiiie 
demand 

Sir Samuel Hoarc’s assertion that there 
has been a "total absence of anj constructive 
proposals” from the British and Fiidian critics 
of the Bill is entirely kalse. Major Attlee's 
nlternalivc draft report placed before the 
Joint Select Committee, Lord Zetland’s amend- 
ment relating to the Communal Decision 
placed before the same Committee, the Joint 
Memorandum of the Indian “Delegates” to 
that Committee, and some of the conclusions 
arrived at at some of the session* of the 
so-called Round Table Conferences but totally 
ignored in the Government Bill, c ontained 

•Tlie Goremment’* proposals woiiW workable 
(Mil) because of force behind them. R. C. 
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constructive proposals Therefore, there his 
been 1 “total absence,” not of “constmetue 
proposals,” but of the least «pirit of com 
promise so far as the two mam objects of the 
India Bill are concerned, nameU , safe-guarding 
British dorainationlm India and safeguarding 
British ascendancj in the SeiMces and m the 
business, commerce and indu-tries of India 

Lord Zetland on Continuity of 
British Policy 

Shortly after being installed in the ofhee 
of the Secretary of State for India Lord 
Zetland is«ued a statement to the Pre«'5 in the 
course of which he said 

“ I realize of cour« that the future con*lii tiion 
of In ! a 19 already in tl ape and the ta*k xb eh 
falls to my lot is not to draft or re draft ll e inea«ure 
but rather to aid in pilotios the rxi>lmg B tl through 
Its Gnal (lages to the Statute Book, aod after that to 
join snith l^rd 'RillmgJon in bringuig the new form 
of Goirmmeat into operation Tie credit for the 
Dill will remain tor all time on ^ r Samuel lloare 
“Perhaps I should add that it has always beeo 
my i»w that a rea*osable contmu tv of roJiey »s 
essential la the relations between Britain and India 
In this case continuity of pol cy will be ea<y and 
natural for my news and i! o<e of ^ir ^amuel lloare 
on the que*lion of the Ind an eonuitution hate been 
framed in almost complete sympathy wiib one another 
d inng the long process of inte<ligat on at the Round 
Table Conference anl by the Joint ^lect Coiaioiiiee 
m wh eh 1 e and I had taken part “ 

I»rd Zetland s statement was both iin 
neces«arj and nccessarj Un>iccc*’*arii 
because Bnlish politicians ui ofScc do not 
nccessanlv adhere to what thej «a} or do 
in their non-oRlcnl unregenerate days 
becau'C no intelligent man should expect 
that he as a Consoraatue would go against 
the mam policy of his parts , because Indians 
undcjsto.iwJ kbot JjwJjo ac>i 3i party ffaesiii>a 
wath Bntishcr*, as all parties base hitherto 
agreed mpiorfice that India must be kept 
in political and economic subjection, and 
hence Indian debates in Parliament baie 
been somewhat like acting on the stage, where 
fnends iR the green room act as antagonists, 
and because one of the rea-sons for making 
Lord Zetland the Secretary of State for India 
tnar have been to present the remotest, the 
almost unimaginable, possibility of hi» acting 
the rart of a enlic of the Bill in the Ilou«c of 
lord* Nrcfsenri/ because there arc always 
credulous and gullible persons, ‘dupes of 
lo-iaorrow,’ who re<juire constantly to be 


undeceived by being brought face to face with 
the realities of Bntish polities concerning 
India 

Bntish imperialists may give the lion's 
share of the credit for the Bill to Sir Samuel 
Hoare But Indian nationalists do not want to 
make him a scapegoat by placing on his shoul- 
ders the lion’s share of the blame for it. Thev 
will be just and will blame the British people 
in general 

They will also thank Lord Zetland for 
telling them plainly that he and Sir Samuel 
are *aimosi' of the same opinion regarding 
Bnfain’s Indian policy 

That policy, as worked out in the Indua 
Bill, 13 that Bntish political and economic 
domination in India must be kept up at anv 
cost It is not at all a matter for surpnsc that 
a Conservative like Lord Zetland wants to 
keep up the continuity of this policy Perhaps 
other Bntish Parties will largely agree with 
him We have noted, no doubt, that Mr 
Lanebiiry ears m h)s new book that “Labour’s 
policy represents a sharp break vvath the past. 
There can be no question here of ‘continuity’ 
in the sense in which that wonl has hitherto 
been used ” It has to be bccii what I>ibour 
will do if and when it comcv into poner 
Meanwhile we al<>o note that these worda of 
the Labour leader arc followed by the passage 
pnntcd below 

“Tho 19 not to My that Labour doc* i ot recgnizc 
iho fsria of rmp re as tficy exist today— tfie intere^ta 
winch base been created tbe ezpeclaiioni iliat hare 
been arouvd ilie malerial eq iipment that ba* been 
cieaied tie cap lal that has been innsied It 
iralizea clearly that to cu back on the pist i« 
l■npo,,)l le that to d slurb the Mructure un I ily 
m jht eao«e far more Iiarm iban pood t • the people* 
for who«e welfare we are responsible ^orac of the 
false tieps of the past mutt be accepted Iietauso they 
are now irremediable, other* can be retraced but 
only iradualiy'* 

Defence and Self-rule 

In tlic Hou-Je of Ijords Lord Ampthill, who 
ate and continues to evt India’s salt and is 
therefore duly ungrateful, recently repeated the 
time-wom hypocritical cant that India could not 
get self rule so long as India could not defend 
hcf'clf but depended for protection upon “an 
arms from another nation overseas.” Cngli*,h- 
mcn make ranch of this protection, m if they 
earned on the work of “defence ’ in our inter- 
est They ignore the fact that, while in free 
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countries^ “dcfcnco” mcAns defending their 
froedom, in India it means the maintenance of 
the subjection of India to Britain, to tliat (ho 
British garrison and the Indian mercenary 
army actually protect tiio British estate of 
India But let that pass. 

I/)rd Amptliill and others like him ought to 
beablo to tell the world ■what the British Govern- 
ment Imve done and are doing to make India 
sdlsulTsckntas regards de/cncc Oitc country 
has plenty of men who can be trained to be- 
come very good fighters There is also plenty 
of men who can be trained to become expert 
militaiy lenders. Therefore, the Government 
should have trained a )argo number of men to 
become officers as quickly as possible, so as to 
enabfe us to take charge of our defence — at 
any rate in the near future. Jfuch can be 
learnt from the example of Canada, which 
Mr. St Nihnl Singh has brought prommcntlv 
to public notice in his article in the present 
number of this journal 

In*tead of pushing on n well-thought-out 
scheme of Indianiration, the Bntish policy, 
since the Mutiny, has been exactly (ho opposite 
Indian commandants were replaced by British 
officers, certain communities were excluded 
from the array, the number of British soldiers 
in proportion to that of the scpojs was raised 
and Indian soldiers were excluded from the 
artillery. Of course, at present Indians are 
not entirely excluded from the artilloiy, nor 
are Indians entirely absent from the com- 
roissioned tanks of the army. But the pace of 
Indiani7ation in it is such that it will never be 
Indiantred And what about the new and 
most etTcctive Air arm f iFhat pfxco have 
Indians there ? And what is the personnel of 
the high-sounding Royal Indian Navy? 

In 1859 the Peel CkimmUsion was appoint- 
ed to enquire into ti)c organiration of the 
Indian army. Among others, Lord Ellen- 
borough, ex-Govcrnor-General of India, nnd 
Lord Etphinstonc, ex-Govemor of Bombay, 
gave evidence before it. , 

Their reasoning was very convincing ' 

They paid high tributes to the warlike 
nualUicsof the Indian people, but both were 
of the opinion that “iemusc of the quick 
adaptability of the Indians to the use of war 
weapons, Great Britain should prevent them 
from handling or using them 1 


When self-government was conferred upon 
Australia, Canada .and South Africa, were they 
able to defend themselves without British 
help? Even now would Australia be able to 
defend herself against Japan, or Canada against 
the United States of Aracriaa, without British 
help, in case of attacks from those quartcra ? , 

Preparaftons of fhe Big Powers 
Mr. iViffrcd SVeHock writes in the June 
number of Ab More TUnr • 

If there is e straight road to var the Big Poiyers 

are now an it 

Modem gtatcmu.hip is blind and banknjpt 
Tliere is not a single statesnaa ui power in the 
whole ot Europe who pos‘e$ses a sense of the realities 
of the present world situation, who sees the fate 
which threalens the nations if the policy they ere 
all pursuing continues, and who is thus capable of 
action sufficiently bold and hemie to sa>e civilization 
Every re*pon«ible statc'inan knowa that another 
war will sma'h up our civilizaucn 
kfl he treads the road to war 

WonB Drumra Weaross 
Eveiy responsible stsie^mau knows that the 
weapons of war become more deadly every year, 
iliat agam't the devasiatins war macbinery of today 
there is no adequate defence, and that invention 
quickly renders futile eveiy mode cf defence devj«ed 
Yet be <snctioos and •uppotls araaments* expan 

Every statc'inan knows that it his country adds 
a gun, a ship or a plane to lU war equipment, every 
other inihiary Power will make a similar aaditiei?, 
ami so increase the deadbnrss of war lie al*o knows 
that piling up armaments breeds fear, and that fear 
invites and ultimately renders inevitable, war 
Vet he iD'iMs on arms being piled up 
So, with deadly certainty, the nations of the earth 
are marching towards war 
The British patriot claims that exteUMve arms are 
necessary to protect Britain’s vast empire 
SvucE ron the Goose 

TJie Gertnaa patriot. con*cious of his poierty, asks 
why Cermanj' 'hould not be as well armed as licr 
ncisbboOrs 

The Japanese patriot asks why, if Empires and 
powerful military forces are necessary to greatness 
in the ’ttc'f, Japan should not tl«o po*«e«s such 
things. 

The Italian patriot aays that seeing the possession 
of an Empire is a i>ecc»ary condition of ranking 
as a First Cla's Power, Italy mu't he ready to 
expand 
^nd «i> on 

We are thus able to give the prcci'e hi-toty of 
the la«t four and the next six or so year', if pre-«nt 
tendencies continue 

Tfe stages ore * . 

1 The siatcsmcn of the world meet to di«arii) 

2 After three years, during which they haro seen 
into each olhera* mind*, they give up the job 

3 Having failed to disarm becau'c they each 
feared the otjier, they decide that the logical thing 
to do Is to incrca'e Iheir arms. Hence a new arms 
race 
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4 The thoiiplu of the monMcrs of de*lnicUon 
that «il are preparing increases fear and demands 
that Jitc fieopJe of eiery nation ‘ha}! to dnDei) to 
protect thera«e!Tcs 8gain«i the new terrors they all 
are producing 

5 Indention then devices means of rendering falile 
the new protectire measures 

6 Fear gets out of hand and leads to the decision 
that war is fneiitable, and that the sooner it comes 
the belter 

7 ^ar come* and the nations de-troy one 
another 

The nations are on that sery road tolay None 
can deny it 

The people mu*t call a halt some time if the *iiiia 
lion 13 to be sased Now is the time, when this new 
and important step towards war is being taVen 

If we succumb to thc^ challenges — incTea»e«l 
armaments, defensive dnll, etc — war will come upon 
us as certainly as night follows day 

'^Dominion Sfafus*’ *'The Real Petti 
fo Philippine Independence*' 

The Xetf Rept/bltc of New York wnfec 

The Filipinos followed the eapecieJ course when 
they voted, twenty five to one in favor of the new 
“Commonwealth Con«lilution ” under which they 
will obtain their freedom at the end of ten year* 
The only difference of opinion among them on the 
subject seems to be whether ten years is not too 
long a time, this was in part the ba«is for the 
recent uprising of the Sakaa1i*la*, who feel that 
the ten year penml is only a device to fa*ten more 
firmly upon the Idands the chain* of ^all Street 
ownership The real peril to Thilippme indepen 
dence still comes from within the Uniied State*. The 
Island* have *uddenly a**iimed a new commercial 
and military imponance because they are part of the 
projectoi trans-Pacific aviation senioe. which otilite* 
Hawaii, WaVe and Midway Idands Guam and 
Manila on the route between ^aa Francoco and 
Canlnn It is obvious that aerial ba<es in the racific 
are ju<t as important from the military as from the 
commercial point of view For thu reason augres- 
iHins are becinnlng to heard that the Ptutippine* 
must not be permitted to pa*s entirely onl of 
\tneriean control and that their inhabitants ought 
to accept some sort of dominion status, ft is even 
Viifte& fnn 7ne he^ay 'in negouaung new commercia'I 
arrangements Is intenled to keep the Idands under 
our Influence 

7fte Evils of Imperial Preference 

In iJip eoar^ of .vn arttclf* on *Tfrdnn 
National Opposition fo Impcri-al Prcfcrmcc 
In India,” rontnbtitcvl by Dr. Taraknath I>i* 
to Unity of Cbicapo, he rovke* «oine cifracfe 
from I'rofc^aor Dr. Dvnicl Houston linchinnn'* 
pitiable work, Thr /krefo/iwcMf of Oi/ii/a/svf 
rii/er;.nsc t>i ln>ha. \rtcr poialin;: mil tLvt 
India Is one of the preat Jndu«fna! rreionv 
of tho world, lh.at the Importance of India in 
the field of interoalional trade and comnscrce 


19 only next to the United States of almcricn, 
Great Britain, Germany and Japan, and that 
vritb her population of 353 millions and the 
mw materials ayailable in the country, she 
should have developed her industries more 
cffectiyrcly. Dr. Das quotes the following 
passages from Dr Buchanan’s work • 

“ITitb «ll tlie «dr«nt4ge«, India, alter a ceelary, 
was supporting only gbout two per cent of population 
by factory system The country is «tili annually 
importing far more manufacture* than U evports. 
tTkfe the proportions are gradually changing, Indian 
economic life is sull cbaracterired by the capon of 
raw materials and the import of manufactures. In 
sptte of her factories end her low stondarif of linng. 
India It less nearly self suficient in manufactured 
products than she was a century ago ” P 431. 

“losiead of atiempUng to encourage and develop 
in India an efficient factory industry, such as was 
built up during the same perioil in the United State*. 
Germany and Japan, the !fnti*h kept India a* a 
supplier of food and raw maieriali and as a market 
for her great manufactiinng industry" P 459 

“The policy of the Indian government was long 
avowedly that of free trade, irAich mmnlauied the 
Indian market as one of the most tvlualle outlets 
for British industry end trade Only In recent War 
and post War penods, and then only in response to 
very urgent demands for revenue and great agnation 
from the Indian commiinity, was a measure of pro- 
tection granted “ P 461 

The minute of div«cnt prc«cnfcd by five 
Indnn members of the Kucnl Commieston 
appoinfwl by (he Gorernment fn 1921 contains 
(he following pt^ngc 

“We believe that the indii*tnal backwardness of 
India »v in no way due to any iaherent «Weefs 
among*! lire people o[ India hut that It was artificially 
rreaied by n euniinuons procet* of stifling, by means 
of a forced tanff policy, the inUim indii«tnal genius 
of ihe people If i policy of protection had been 
adopted, say at least a generation ago, if the same 
freedom to regulate her fiscal policy had Ireen 
eoncesfeil to India as was conceded the self govern 
me Doat/nioai, ladij woald hare made by tins time 
great pn»Bre*s in the direction of induitculira 
lion. “ (rtrilirh ParliinreBtary Papers, 1922. 

«res*.on 2 TI Cod 1741) » w . . 

OwiPf* to many non-Bnti-h oiifaicle com- 
pclilort hiving cntcml the Indian imrkct, 
Gmt Brifain hi* been obliged to grant 
*di*cnminating protection for Indian industry'” 
ronihiticr/ trilh preference fur Ihih^li fjood* 
ThU impcriil preference greatly hinders the 
indiistnal dcyclopmcnl of India, n.s pointed 
out in n TOcrnorantliim by the Indutn Slfrchant*’ 
Cliamber of Bombiy, n.* follovca • 

“The Agrrervent "(fawtf oo Imperi.! preferroce) 
wiO p^rpremte and ester I fonler the present ijorai 
uaM posrtioB of RntJiq In lie irah- of Indii. Thi* 

IV aganrt Ihe very economic ttion. that 10 te- *M» 
to get the best idvaeUg* out e( {nternatioeal trab-, 
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u toimtry jnij»i nuils Jiave Isrgc trade rclatroiu mth 
llic Iarct«l possiHe numlwr of conniries as buyers 
and seller?,— m oilier words the widest poKiblc 
markels and the wide»t possiLle sources oj supply 
iksciies the consequent strengthening of the eeonomxc 
t!om/ia/ion of liritmit mil only sene to perpetuote 
the political domination 

Tlie Agrceuienl initiates a policy of Industrial 
cuopirstion between Britain and India. wWIi 
udiicc India to the portion of manufactunng «mi 
finished articles and the Indian taxpayer will be 
called upon to pay m order that the Bril)<‘h inanu 
faclurers may hate the benefit of turning such articles 
products for the Indian lUarLet 
Agreement, in mcrea'ing British imports 
mto India and diverting some of out exports to 
Britain, will only help to tighten the slraagleboM of 
BrUi'li snipping to the detriment of out own 
I 'th^ util seriously prejudice the grouih 

of Indian industries in those articles in uhick British 
feoorts are to recctie preference, and to many a nascent 
indii'siry in any of lbc«e articles, if at tnj time tn 
future it proves its ca** for protection, protection will 
he given only on the fia^is of preference to British 
good* as already done in the ca»e of Steel and Tex 


One of the greiteat objections against the 
Irancn'il Pnjfcppnco Agreement, nnefc between 
Inaia and Great Britain is 

* The Agnement ss not based on the princiofe 0 / 
reeipronty, because tihereas the United Aiitgiiom u 
Ait«K to get a substantia! benefit in tie Indian 
mariet, India’s adiantagc util be lery liiile tf any 
at all * 

(The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Views 
of the Committee on the report of the Indian 
Dele^tion to the Imperial Economic 
Conference, Bombay, 1932, pp 23-25) 

Need of Ftscal Independence 

Britain was able to impose impcnaJ 
preference on India because of the subject 
condition of the Htter -ind her consequent lack 
ot h'acaf jncfepenrfence Sach itidepimderrec w, 
however, one of the fundamenLal attnbntcs not 
only of complete political freedom and in- 
dependence but e\cn of what is gcnc^lly 
understood by ‘responsible government,’ This 
was recognised more thin fifteen years ago 
b\ the Joint Select Comraittco of both Houses 
of ParliimCDt iti their Report on the Goieni 
ment of India Bill of the time, dited November 
17th 1919, when they ‘'Vul m pangraph 33 

IS more bhely to endauger the gw I 
I l^twccn India and Great Bniain than a 

r. f fhat India’s fi'ol I'ob'^y dictated frwn 
Ijrbef „{ the irade and com 

Whitehall, m the ^ „i«t8 

mer^ of .,".1. ."m he no douhl That there 


Inlia f>r the needs of her cun«umers as well as for 
her maniifacturera. H js quite clear that she should 
have the same liberty to consider her intere«u as 
Croat Britain. Au‘tralia Aew Zealand, Canada and 
South Africa ” 

Although this was written m 1919 nnd 
illhough ever since India has enjoyed some 
sb^t fiscal independence in practice and more 
on ptper, the Bill for India’s new coostifiitton 
now before Parliament deprives her of even 
that apology for fiscal independence on the 
pretext of preventing commercial discrimina- 
tion ag^in«t Great Britain 

Infernafional Conference of Women 
at Istanbul 


; the m invent ihetE 
cl™';' 


Sin dharma writes 

Another gleat event in the sweeping tide of iLe 
great Womens Sforement ihsi embraoes the Homea 
all the world over, has taken place tn tlie Inter 
national Conference of Women that was hold 
luanbui Forty nations were represented at the 
Conference and the Al I A and A I W C vreje 
ably r«*pre«eBied bv Begum Jlamid AIi and Beg&m 
Iqubatun)*<a llusuin who tell us in glowing tertns 
■tie great measure of unity of aim (hat is always 
eon«picuou$ m the international meetings of women 
Though they come from eve« counlir, and race and 
nation though they speak diiJerent languages, bold 
different traditions and are in all the circumstances 
of life different from one another, jet, underijing 
all t1i« there is a unity of purpose, of aims and 
ideals that is like a strong clisin funding theta 
Dgether m a strength that will grow invincible The 
matter of the rconomie emancipation of women wos 
in the iotelront of jJie important aubjrcis A«cu«*ed 
by the Conference and it is justly the most important 
maiterl Without economic independence for thn 
women as a ba*is, all other openings and opportunities 
iiiu<t remain aWtive Until vromen are able lu 
lusintam il rmwlves without depending upon or bein^ 
suboriinate to anyone, iley vvill not be in a posilioq 
to avail them«elrc9 fiillj of a?I the opporfurtilies 
that are open to them We deplore the position ot 
sisr wnior* jlo rnuninrs wherr t{v;» jut dfjses 
lack from iheir hard earned pa»iiions but the tide 
of reaction will soon turn The great help and 
rnciwragrniMvt thal was given to the Conferwire by 
the Torkidi Government is a mark of the tremendous 
changes that have taken place in the altitude of the 
oriental countnes towards this subject Tlie Govern 
nvenl went so far as to have special i««ue of stamp*, 
tlie proceeds of which w-ere to be given to help 
finance ihia great event Nowhere have sneh 
pfamomeoal ihangr* taken pfaee in the po«jl)on of 
women as in Turkey 

Since her return from Ii;Umbul Bogum 
Hamid Wi hns spoken strongly against 
cooimiinal separate electorates But the men- 
folk ot her community profess to be pnnic- 
stneken at the very remote pro-pcct ot 


can be no doiibr Thai separate commiinai electorates being abolished 
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the commuu'ilism-ndden Councils bj order 
m council o£ His Mijestj the King on the 
advice of his Jlinisters, the successors of 
those who approved of the Communal Decision, 
and who would be for ‘a contmuitj of pohc)’ ' 
Which of the two voices to believe — the 
he voice or the she*voice “ 

A news letter published in the dailies 
states 

The TJrLish woman has had her triumph this week 
at the Inlernalional Suffrage Congress held at kildiz 
Palace She called it her rerenge There in the 
stalely palace rooms where not fifteen years ago the 
Sultan's woes still moted drearily among the eunich< 
the modern freed and unveiled woman deputy in the 
National As«embly, municipal councillor leminisi 
already in possession of the most advanced right* 
held her head high before the delegates of thirty 
nations 

This twelfth congress called over two hundred and 
eighty women suffragists to I tanbul One flew five 
da)8 by the Graf Zeppelin from Braul the country 
which with Turkey has been the latest to grant lull 
political eqiality to women Others came from New 
Zealand Aiisttaba the United ^tatew Germany 
Rumania Egypt in large delegations For the first 
time India <ent two representatoes of Moslem women 
A negro young woman from Jamaica brought a newi 
note into the assembly The Moslem women of 
Ceylon sent greetings through the Australian delega 
lion which passed by Colombo, expressing their h^s 
for the future of the women of the Orient The 
British suffragists protided the president Mrs. Corbett 
Ashby, and brought out Lady Aiior M P , to be a 
centre of interest 


Eastern TVomens Role. 

It was a congress in which Western women seemed 
to take a second place to Eastern women India’s 
two representatives Mme Ilnssein and the Begum 
Hamid All made many speeches. The negro woman 
of African ongin from the former slave world of 
Jamaica astonished the assembly by the vigour of 
her iniellectuabty and her feminist optimism New 
Oriental feminist associations were admitted to the 
International Suffrage Alliance — from Iran and from 
the Arabs of Damascus and Jerusalem and Syria 
and the Pan Indian Conference 

It IS well recogmzed that it is only certain Oriental 
counnes which have yet emancipated their women 
The Egyptian delegation insisted that it was to 
kamal Alaturk, leader of Turkey, that the women 
of the East ovscd their advance As the head of 
the Turki^ Womens Union Latife Bekir, pointed 
out It was without a struggle that Turkish women 
had reached their full free position It was simply 
conferred upon them in accordance with his long 
held principles by Alati rk at the moment when he 
saw them mature for it 

DtNCER or PoLVCtMV 

The Indian delegate tbe Begum llamid Ah was 
in isiem that polgamy was «till a danger and that 
It was 10 It that the abasement of women in China 
Japan India Afghanistan Africa Arabia was due 
Much was being done even in India Child marriages 
weie being abandoned But in general the whole 
ol Eastern womanhood elill Jay under the oppressive 
regime of a degrading polygamy 

Worldwide Unemployment 

Tliere is worldwide unemployment— parti 
culariy among young persons Owing to this 
fact the Governing Body of the International 
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Labour Office at Geneva dcciaed to place the 
question of uncmplojmcnl among joung pMple 
on the agenda o£ the nineteenth session of the 
Internationai Labour Conterenee avhich met 
in that cilj in .Tune last The report dratvn up 
bv the Office for the Conference contains not 
Mi! m account of the law and pctiee in 
theVffercnt countries and a list of ^ints to 
serve as a basis for consulting the Govern- 
mM^ hut also a second part consisting of 
rooo’sals for international regulations in the 

ra1rar:!Xrthrj5^a 

muoml ^la But thej 

"“‘ut beSed sLe general ohserva 
?“ofB in INhHlSn Fuss’s article deserae atten- 

Unemplojai'"' ■»«« >«™ iTfsiwi™ m 
10 ihe lulare irmoonu. Ihe 

s.prcsl >'"“•"'1’ .’Slid “to n on «< •“'* 

of ihe head of ” beat inlenlions lo MW 

ttai iinabls, in ‘P''t “d^ of poronr. '> ‘“‘""S 
hii laniilr ‘'O'” d.Kcoh lo mdioalo Uie 

more painjul* »“* “ t,.g,c consequences of !»» 

remedies for the more tragic c 
poouon Who" P'OPI' g' . „ghl 10 el»» 
lo fault of their help either insorancc 

from society some f jj lighten the immediate 

hi'S sis 

SVo”nh» mo’ fins 
“^Jo’ilnVSh^ 

eion poaior j, "‘i pb^onl .• 

definitely for life _.no]e alike— from the jarenile 

For all these young 2S-,t js the ordinw 

l| to the lie them .cheerful 

^«1ks of life, which should M'* hy ,he gloomy 

S2‘ifs‘q'iigs 

mod? ■d^p’rB.IhnnoJ'.rsi'Ss 

dignity I ,ded and enlignieneu .-core the 

,, properly 6“'^ .-.provements and to 
tn claim social more often than iwt, a* 

keep Its promises 


inclination to work, all aense of per^nal dignity 
This IS the social danger inherent in the oneroploy 
ment of young people, and it is this damage lo 
character that must be senously resisted. 

Not only is the danger widespread, but it is o! 
sast dimensions. It is the future not of a few 
thousand, but of sereral million, young people whirti 
IS at stake , , . _ . 

If so many workers arc unemployed, is it not 
becanse there is not a suEcienl demand for the 
Pfodact of their work’ But effcctiTC demand implies 
a readiness to spend Ought not Coieniments then 
to set an erample, as some of them have realized 
they should do, by following a policy of busine«s 
cspansion, more especially by eanying out public 
works on a large scale and incumng oiher expendi 
lure of social value’ , i j . 

Who will deny that crpenditure calculated to «ave 
the younger generations from the menial and moral 
decradation to which prolonged unemployment exposes 
them is of the utmost utility’ The futui¥ of 
humaniiy is at stake By accepting the expenditure 
necessary to deal with unemployment among young 
people ihe States wHl not only be proleeimg the 
future of humanity, but will al«o be putting up an 
effective reaction against certain factors in the 
present depression, which have their origin m the 
refusal to «pend 

In India the onlj Goremment which 
appMK to hove mido some fTCliraimr)- 
loentiomblo effort to invcstisito ami ticWo the 
problem, is the D P Provmc.al Oovcmmeiit, 
winch oppointea n Committee under the olni^ 
mnship of Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii Its report 
IS awaited 

Atchxological Excavations 

Acute and serious political aod ccononiic 
problems pecessarily ami naturally oeeiipj the 
mmds of the leaders of the Indian people 
Dot there should bo some time andnttcntion 
and cneira to spare for other important 

matters, among arhich the subject of archiM- 
logical excavations is one. It is grcatlj to be 
Sted that among 5L L. A s aery feav If 
o„f!^bcs.des Mr. Har D.Ias barda of Ajmer, 
has taken interest in it 

The Snid Ob^encr writes 

r™| 

sSl s,w.." .“VJ: 

‘"mfce.mmrnl »I Ind,. I.. "« ft'.S 

„« .«.a.l..n., .nd in nrh I" "" 
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A'settibly said that it ivould permit foreigners onder 
a licence to undertake thi« work 
We *ofge«t the Goiemment *hou!d publish the 
conditions under nhich such excavalions »ill be 
allowed to be carried becan»e there is a prnuine 
fear, as expre"ed L> our corre'pondoBt, that the«e 
art treasures of a bjgone age would be taken away 
from this country lo enrich the mii«eums of other 
land^ Indian public opinion will not put up witii 
It S mil inu*t in'isi on certain officers of arcl »olo- 
gical department being 8'«ociated with these eica 
saiions and the treasures found mu'l, as far as 
possible be given oier to Government, only the 
duplicates being permitted to be exported to other 
countries. It is not difficult to amic at a woAablc 
understanding on a basis of mutual advaniaite We 
are certain that Mr Ijilchantl Navabai will take up 
this question with the Government of India 


That “the Governiaent q£ India has not 
money to spend on excavations” is a hollow 
excuse It can spend crores on pet projects 
both end and militarj, when imperial pur- 
poses have to be served, but cannot spare a 
few laJvha for purposes which it does not 
consider necessary It is of the utmost im- 
portance that Indian should be able to discover 
and keep in Indua the niatenals for ancient 
Indian hiatorj and that Indian rc«earch workers 
and rtudcRts should have these matenaU for 
studj in India. For both these kinds of work 
Indians have proved their capacity It is 
a err discreditable for both the Government 
and people of India that foreigners are to do 
work and to have opportunities to which 
Indians have the first claim The nationals 
and the Goa cniments of other ancient countnes 
m the world paj more attention to the ths- 
coaery and preservation in the countnes them- 
sclacs of their ancient treasures It is highly 
desirable that tho Goaemment of India, the 
provincial Government^, the Induin States, 
and the people of India should train >oung 
Indians for arch-volopical work. 

On this subject Jlr K. K Lagfaate wntos 
m the Erst number of Sacnce and Culture, 
which we congratulate on the excellent start 
it has made 


By ihe ABcirni Moniirurms >n t*mrnJ 

rwiitf Art Will of 1932, itie trdiacologwil Drpjrt 
BWBt o! the Ctnvrnmmt of InJi« will now gfui 
I (-mevj lo privity ID,j ,1 lu»I. or oncirtim for fic*v« 
i’°" J" ‘Bfpirrtpil Ktt**.' RoIm htw Sren bsmni 
hr th** CovrtT>or-C»BfT»kin Coiintil and pttM»»Iw»I 
S.mU t. Noiifirtti >n. Foreit F 41 1 S on 
thv 13iS cl Vptrmhrr 1934 ihit pm*ie boil 
in«v BOW apply lor tho fr«Bt of licrncrti for csrava 
lion Wink Thi* Covmimrnl howrrrf i»n«» lake 
•uffiortil prrcautioni that Leonerf ar« graBlrd only 
to pTopor h^irs for iho havric wotki-,! by diMlanlr 

r. 


archaeologist m the nineteenth century in ladia and 
el«ewhrre is only too well known 
To make the eyslezn of pnvate eicavations a snccesa 
It IS a prime nece'«ily that ibe country should b« 
f imi*hed wilh a sufficient number of trained men 
for conducting excavations In India at present it 
i« only the Archaeological department which possesses 
some men with traimng One or two Universities, 
It IS true have at the head of their Departments of 
ancient Indian HiMory, Profe'sers who were once 
eminent officers of the Archaeological Department, 
but from the very nature of the ca<e they have in 
thrtr present capacity to be content with teaching 
only theoretical archaeology to their students The 
result Is that while Western Um>er«ities frequently 
send archaeological expeditions to distant parts of the 
^lobe. Our centres of education while continuing to 
produce Indologists whose works wm easy recognition, 
ate not able to produce archaeologists qualihed for 
fieldwork 

It.H necessary therefore that for tho proper working 
of the new rnle«, the Universities and other interested 
bodies should depute men for archaeological traimng 
and I'bat fiie Government should tram sticTi men in 
their Archaeological Department These men wiU then 
be able to guide pnvate excavations a* well as help 
the Uaiversfties in teaching practical archaeology It 
IS then only that India will be able lo derive any 
benefit out of the new rules, and our Uotversitjes 
to teach real archaeology lo their students 

"Bengal Rivers and "Iheir Traimng" 

On the subject of the headioff of this Nofp 
The iloiUrn JRei teic has publi^ed ere now 
both articles and editona) notes It is an 
important one for Benpal and some other 
regions of India But it has receia od vciy 
little attention from the Government and the 
people In aiew of the mtrodnction of the 
Bengal Development BiU in the Bengal Council, 
it haa become also a timely topic. Science and 
Culture, which conhams articles bv such 
specialists as Dr Slegh Nad Saha, Mr^Bama- 
ptti^ad Chanda and otherw and very interesting 
and informing notes intelligible eaentonon- 
scientific readers like ourselves, has done the 
right thing by publishing an article on “Bengal 
Rivera and Their Training” by Dr N Jv 
Bo«e, af PC., rh. d (Gottingen) of the Panjab 
Irrigation Reicarch Institute Says he 
ExpciiMEvrs ro* Itoi* CiRBita ocr tw 
FobUCN LxBORITOKItr 

I fuuud tome of thew libnrateriei doing expen 
Birtii* for tniJii ar well of course, under corimn^jon 
from the conitnirtion engineering compamei. In 
Lrmdim pxpeiimenlv were being done on ihe mod'I 
of a dim that wt« lo be bttili ierwr wimr nver* 
m Iturma. Prof Rebbor): rhowed me •< me expen 
meot* whwh hr bad done on »ome railway Ln ipe 
roRdruetioB over rapid bill nvert in aonih Borma. 
Sraneretl rxpenmentx like theve on Indian piotlemv 
one could fin ] being condorted in almo*l »?! lh« 
pvmripal lahoratone* of Europe FA/a aAowa that 
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construeiion rnginters in India have acguiTtd e falh 
w these experiments Not only private conirectora 
ijul Government departroenla in Inilia are getiutg into 
the babjt of seeking information from m^el ezpen 
ments before they venture on to the actual con«inie 
tional works This very welcome advance has Wn 
noticeable for the last few years in the Punjab 
Bombay and Sind where researches on modds are 
being carried on more or less systematically The 
Punjab leads the way in this as here we find researches 
in fundamental problems apan from problems of 
imised ate practical imporiaaee only are al*o being 
tackled In this respect Bengal lags awfully behind 
Bengal that requires laboratory expenments mach 
more than any other province Bengal that has got 
a vast network of nvera and canals that are more 
like natural waientays than arliheial channels, Bengal 
that IS visited almost every second year by deva<ta 
ting floods and epidemics 

Dr Bo*5e writes that a river trttntng 
laboratory for Bengal can be started with a 
capital expenditure of two to three lakhs of 
rupees and a recurring expense of about fifty 
to seventy -five thousand rupees That was 
Dr Saha’s estimate also Cannot the Bengal 
Government establish such a Jaboratoty ? 

''Indigenous Peace, Libecfy and Justice ’ 
Before sending his big handiwork, the 
Indian Constitution (and consternation) Bill, up 
to the House of Lords after making it as 
retrograde for India and profitable to Great 
Britain as he and hts colleagues could, Sir 
SamneJ Hoare uttered the following self 
congratulatory words in the course of a speech 
in the House of Commons 

Tlie Federation is a great conception and Ve 
shall i arc shown to the world that we succeeded id 
a tine of crisis in establishing in Asia s great 
territory of indigenous peace 1 herty and justice 
What is indigenous peace, liberty and 
justjce? Are there two species or vnneties 
of peace, libirty and justice, indigenous 
and exotic ? If so, Indians may console 
themselves with the thought that they ha\e 
got such varieties of peace, liberty and justice 
ns could grow in India, thoiigb these may be 
inferior to exotic varieties 

Peace in the sense of absence of war 
there is m India But is that enongh ? 
Peace 13 valued because of the progress in 
enlightenment and the prosperity winch arc 
associated with it But where is enlighten- 
ment and where pro«peritj I Not to speak 
of enlightenment, even ‘l^iteracj is rare out 
Bide urban areas, and cv en in these the 
number of literates bears but a «mall propor- 


tion to the total population,” according to the 
Report of the Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform, Vol T Part I, page 2 
According to the Indian Census of 1921, the 
illiterates were 92 9 per cent of the population p 
according to the Census of 1931, they were 
92 percent. But even thjs slight process of 
9 per cent in ten jears is illusory for, 
wherCTs in 1921 the total number of illiterates 
was 29,34,31,580, in 1931 it was 32,16,28,003 
For the state of greater literacy in India even 
fiolateas the early decades of the 19th centurj, 
the reader may consult Sfajor B D Basu’s 
Htstortf of Education m India under the Exde 
of the East India Company, second edition 

As regards prosperity, the Montagii- 
Chelmsford Report, signed by the then 
Secretary of State and the then Governor- 
General, states that "the immense masses of 
the people are poor, ignorant, and helpless 
far beyond the standard of Europe” (Section 
132) The Joint Select Committee's Report 
also stales that in India "the average standard 
of living 18 low and can scarceh be compared 
with that of the more backward countries 
of Europe” (Yol I, Part I, page 2). 

So, if India has got peace, it has been 
a sort of "peace at any price,” speaking 
figuratively But literally, at what price ■* 

This misc.al/ed 'indigenous' variety of 
peace is mainlnmed by the army in India at 
n disastrous cost Mr George Lansbiirj 
wntes 111 Lahom’^ Way uitk the Common 
ticalUifP 72 

In the Report of the S mon Commi's on Sit 
Welter liyton po nU out ih*t defence accounts lor 
no hss ihea per rent of tie expend lure of 

the Ctnernmeni of India. Th s he po nt» out is 
a higher proportion than in any olher country m 
the world '* It i« slightly less non hut KiJI 
apnaflingly high, and it should be noted that this 
militUT expenditure does not incl ide expenditure 
on strategic ra Iways, etc The re» It as Sir alter 
Layton points out is that 'oiher kinds of expenditure 
arc low Many forma of Covemment service 

ate very 1 tile developed • 

How high, comparativ ely speaking, India’s 
iDilitaiy expenditure is will appear from the 
following note m B orfd Ft cuts of America 

OngaaUng in ihe Japanese Finance Depanraenl 
and lepnnied by the Monchester (England) Guar 
dan perhaps the worlds most dependahfe news- 
paper ihe fierccntages of fund* going into armaments, 

« t of various national budgets, stand as (oUowt 


•Cmd 2569 of 1930 p 216 para 243 
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1931 32 1932-33 1933-34 1934 35 


Japan 

Fmnce 

Italy 

USA. 

Bntain 

German 


27.20 
19 54 
11 72 
6.44 


3a71 
23 35 
2b29 
I&68 
11 03 
322 


42.50 

2167 


46 62 
2157 
2129 
1&14 
1357 
1385 


AU these countries hive to maintain, not 
their dependence, bnt their independence, and 
all except Germany have to defend and 
expand their empires 

The opposite of peace is war For what 
reasons do those dislike war who dislike it ^ 
Because it leads to the death and disablement 
of numerous men, becau'e it leads to destruc- 
tion of property and plunder and makes and 
keeps nations poor m various ways, because 
it IS a synonym for insecurity of life and 
propertj, and because it is the cause of much 
oppression of women It is admitted that 
there has been no war in India for a long 
time But for that reason, is India's death roll 
from all causes higher than the death rolls of 
countries in whui there have been wars ^ 
Is there le«8 disableroeot of body and mind 
Let comparative statistic®, period by period, 
be compiled 

In rural Bengal, where there are dacoities 
e%ery month and week, is there complete 
secimty of life and property ? 

As regards poverty, is there less poverty 
in India which enjoys peace than m countries 
m which there have been wars in recent times 
As regards safety of the honour of 
women, particularly in niml parts, what 
endence do the proceedings of the criminal 
courts and the police reports, incomplete 
records of crimes against women as they 
necessarily are, furnish ? 

One word more in conclusion about the 
establishment of peace 

\dvocates of world peace among statesmen 
and among ideoluts who are not politicians 
have observed repeatedly that for the establish- 
ment of permanent peace among nations the 
reduction and limitation of armaments or even 
absolute di«arTnamcnt is not sufScient — people 
will Cgbt with pniaiUve and erode weapons 
and with their teeth and fists and nails and 
feet if they want to , what is essentially 
necessary is the disarmament of the bwitt. 
That is to say, idealists want that the caases 
of jealousy, envy and hatred among nations 


should be progressively elumnated and fnendly 
feelings and relations established among nation 
Among the nationals of a country also, in 
order to prevent faction fights, communal 
clashes and nots and the like among 
them, the causes of jealousj, envy and 
hatred should be progressively eliminated 
and disarmament of the heart progressively 
effected thereb) But instead of aiming 
at and producing such a result, the 
India Bill, based on the Communal DecLsion 
to a great extent, will inevitably tend to 
foment jealousy, envy and hatred between 
Indian India and Bntish India, and among 
provinces, linguistic areas, religious commu 
nities, castes, classes and sexes That will not 
certainly make for peace Many Bntish 
politicians have spoken of secunng India’s 
goodwill as the best safe-guard for British 
commerce (aud Bntish predominance also '). 
But the India Bill has effectively destroyed all 
chances of Indo-Bntisb amicable feelings 
Hence, it is an absurdity for any advocate of 
the India Bill to say that it has established 
peace 

After the establishment of indigenous 
peace comes the establishment of tndiffenoits 
liber^ We have admitted that there vs pence 
in the sense of absence of war But we arc 
afraid we cannot admit that Sir Samuel Hoare 
and his colleagues or their predecessors in 
ofiBcc have established liberty in India. Or, 
leaving aside the past and the present, it can- 
not bo admitted that when the Gov ernment of 
India Bill becomes the law of the land, it will 
establish indigenotu liberty But wo fully 
admit that, though the tndigenr^, the natives 
of the soil, will not be made free citizens by 
It, it wilt confer liberty, freedom, autonomy 
on various exotics The indigenes, the natives, 
will not enjoy freedom of movement, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the Press and freedom 
of association owing to the ordmarj restrictive 
penal laws and the restrictive regulations, 
ordinances and ordmance-like lavra They will 
have no control over the Service®, defence, 
foreign affairs, exchange, currenej, finance, etc., 
and there will be no fisc^ independence They 
will not be free to promote their industncs, 
commerce and shipping by adopting such 
measures as free countnos have adopted and ' 
may adopt for the purpose 
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7®'"'’ ■">«' Is l”’ <!'>"« Ereit fiarra (o mmont.M m 

coiisWulion pief greieerllbertj MiapowOTto gcncnl by tmding to aUsnato thoraontj- 
aovemoT-Qcncrit taion'i from them and bj tellino the maiontr'^as it 
8oveS.h mMH ”7bT^P tba Bnlml, trore, tint they were aot rfapon„We to the 

sovereign himielf and bj the Got emorOcnctals trdfarcottho ramontiee—for h,„„ .(,» 

up to tuc present time Zlio Governor General 


^mII c tho power to proimilj^tc ordinances 
nt hi8 discretion and mnko Jaws al«o at bw 
discretion, to veto Jaws passed bj the logis 
hture and to suspend at Ins discretion part of 
tlio constitution, or the whole of if He will 
enjoj' sanous direct and indirect powers to 
promote Jlrttish interests Needless to saj thdt, 
ns hend of the Gosernment of India, ho inll 
linvc direct or indirect control over nil those 
departments o\er which, as enomerited 
nbovc, llio Didigene^, the cinidren of 
the sod, will not have an) control The 
Governors of the Provinces will hn\o 
aatonorai m the Provinces, only to a sranIJcr 
extent thm the Governor Genon! in all 
India affairs The Scr\icc men wU also be 
freer thin oven now Vs regards non-oflicnl 
Britishers and other Europeans making money 
in India, the) will be ns free as in their 
nativ e lands and in addition will enioy ad 
vantages in this country wbicli the children 
of the soil ought to enjoy everywhere lo their 
countries but which the children of the Indiiti 
soil will not enmy m Indio. 

The establishment of justice has now to 
be considered 

The India Pill is based on injustice and 
IS an embodiment of injustice It dcoiea 


welfare of the mmontics— for have not the 
latter got their own exclusive represent-ativ es 
to look after their interests and, above all, 
19 not the Governor and are not the great 
British people present to prevent the roajonfy 
from crushing them *’ 

It IS not possible to point out in detail 
all the other unjust provisions of the Bill 
Wa shall briefly enumerate a few 

1 It is unjust to British India by giving 
It less representatives than it is entitled to 
on the basis of popuhtion, not to speak of 
education, public dpint, etc. 

2 It docs injustice to the people of the 
lodnn States b) totally ignoring fhem 

d It IS very unjust to the Hindus is 
it gives them le s representation than they 
are entitled to on the basis of population— 
not to speak of their edue-ition, pablio spirit 
business enterprise, etc.— and reduces them, 
the majority, to the position of a minority 

4 It gives the nominated representatives 
of the rulers of the Indian States power 
over British India atfaira without giving 
British India representatives any power over 
the internal affairs of the States 

5 It vivisects tbo Hindu community and 
divides It into the two groups of the “caste 
fihndus and the * depressed ’ caste Hindus 
There are “untouchables ^depressed classe 


freedom to India and closes all the constUn. among Chnstians, Muhammadans and Sikhs 


tional avenues to freedom It provides no 
means and methods whereby Indians tliom 
selves can achieve self rule without having to 
fall oil their knees and supplicating the British 
Parliament ever) time for even eieiy p®tty 
^boon' It treats the people of India as not 


also but the Biij has a tender spot m its 
‘hetrt only for the Hindu cornmnnitr, and 
therefore vivisects it alone 

6 The European sojourners of India 
arc not permanent inhabitants of the country 
and yet they have been giv en tlie vote though 


only not a nation but even as not having Indians resident m tho British Dominions and 

made any progress towards nationhood, and Colonies have not generally got the franchise 

thcreforegUcspracticall) permanent recogni 7 Assuming that the Europeans are 

tion to as manj separate Interests ns the cnUtled to representation, they have been 

nfficials could think of and creates divisions given far laigor representation than they arc 

where thev did not and do not exist It entitled to on the popuhtion or any other basis 

Proceeds on the assumption that no croup 8 Though the Miihammadans are not 

Lres or should care for the interests of any qnito one fourth of the population oj Bntish 

Siw irroup and that no person belonging to India, yet they have been given one-thitd of 

a nLtSnr communitj , class, etc, should the total British India seats mthebederal 

represent any other community, class, etc liCgishture 
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9 The most populous province and the 
more populous provinces of Britwh India 
hive been given i smaller nnmber of 
representatives in the Federal I/Cgislature 
in order to give excessive representihon to 
«ome less popidons provinces 

10 The Muhammadan minorities in the 
U P , Madras, Bihar, Bombay, G P Berar, 
and Orissi have been given ‘weightage’ m 
the Councils, but the Hindu minorities in 
Bengal and the Panjab have not been shown 
the same consideration. On the contrary, the 
Hindus in Bengal hive been gi\ en a much 
smaller number of representitives than they 
would be entitled to on the basis of population 
The Hindu mmonties in Sind and N -W F 
Province, it is tnie, have been given «ome 
‘weightage,’ but the populations concerned being 
very small, this is no compensation for the 
great injustice done to Hindus everywhere else 

11 In the Provinces where Cbnstians 
have been given separate represcntitioo, it is 
disproportionately large 

* Tfie Seff'sacrtfice of Many Bafisk 
Public Men” 

On the 4th of June last Sir Samuel Hoare, 
referring to the Simon Commission, epoke 
as follows 1(1 the Honsc of Commons 

** ^iQce then ihrre had bem no bait nnd no 
rtnuaUoa in out labours Tsronry five ihou<and page* 
of report 4000 pages of [fansard 600 speeche* by 
Air Butler and my«elf 1550000 word* jniWiely 
spoken srritlen and reported bear -witne** lo ihe 
toil and trouble behind today a debate 
" I hoM out Indian ft ends still note the desotjon 
ol the imperial Paihament to Indian afiairt— paiti 
cuUtlf the »el(.sacrifice of many Brit *h pnbbc men 
of all parties who following the eaatnple of Sir John 
man and his colleagues sesen and a half years 
ago sacr fired pnrale aracaion* coarrajenev and 
tune in this Herculean ta*k of b iild ng a conrtitulion 
■ r InU a “ 

Thoagh we are not among the Indmo 
friends of Sir Samuel Hoare, we hate noted 
the doNotion of the Imperial Parliament to 
Indiitn affairs and also the self sacrifice of 
many British public men 

e propose a few amendments though 
thev nre sure to be rejected bv Sir Samtlel 
Iloaro and the Bntish Parliament ' 

Afler “Jabotira” atld, "for the promotion 
of Bntish interests ” 

"toil and trouble” add, "Jior the 


stabilization of British political and economic 
supremacy m India,” 

After “IndLin affairs ’ add, “in the interest 
of Great Britain ” 

After “jielf-sacrifice” add, “for their own 
countrv ’ 1 

After "a constitntion for India” add, “ui 
which every imaginable British interest has 
been safe guarded by ever) means which 
Bntish ingenuity could device ” 

It IS to be noted that, though Sir Samuel 
Hoare U!»cs the expression “Imperial Parlia- 
ment” to denote the British Parliament, po 
part of the Bnti&h Empire outside the United 
Kingdom is represented in it 

Deshbandhu Chlffaranjan Das Memorial 
Deshbandbu Chittaraojao Das will lire in 
the memory of his countrymen and in history 
by what he sacrificed and what be did for the 
motherland Vet a memonal was needed to 
remind passers by of what be wa« and who be 
was Therefore, it u a matter for satisfaction 
that the Committee which undertook to erect 
a memonal on the spot where his mortal 
remains were cremated, with Mr Santosh 
Komar Basur ex Mayor of Calcntta, as 
Its secretaiy, has succeeded in accomplishing 
this seif-impo«ed patriotic task Cn the 16th 
of Jane last the memonal was consecrated 
at a meeting presided over by Sir Nil 
Ratan Sircar Suitable speeches were 
delivet^d and offenngs of flowers m&de Slany 
messages were received from far and near 
Rabindranalh Tagore vent the following 

T-ev nr^ wvTT esmr i 
ewnr 

cwiln TinhK <=wt i ‘ 

Tf!r»1«lSlTT 

Thy aoUiedatifi Kprrtd* the veil Iiom her btC3<i 

” > < on lfu» durt 

whw thy body left n* 1*«t touch. 

Thy fcouniry • iiiTi>cauon i< chanted in lhe«e tilent rtone* 
lor thy bodi1e«$ -priwice to take jt» seat 

‘ on the alur of deatUeaa love 

RAnrtBitAttTH Tacont. 
Sarendranafh Kat, ihe^Archifeef 

This memorial has been constructed 
according to the design of Sj Surendranath 
Koir, vice-pnncipal of the Kala bhavan ( Irt 
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School) nt SintinikctAD. The Jlontessori 
School nt Rnjghnt, Benares, built according 
to the plnii" of the same architect, is a thing 
of bcaiilj, which we saw with ] 0 > daring onr 
Inst Msit to Bcnare« It is a pleasure to note 
that his gemus as an architect is receiving 
recognition from inanj quarters. IBs services 
Imve been requisitioned for designing the 
Theosophical Soctetj’s Annie Besant MOTonal 
School at Madras, the Rishi Vallcj School, 
and the museum of tlic All-India Tn^stries 
AssociaUon at Wardha Maha^a Gandhi 
renuested him to draw the plans for the last- 
named proposed building It maj be add^ 

that he is the architect of all the notable 
edifices nt Santimketan 

Bonfire of Obscene Books af New 
ifork York. 

10 . Kv™ mollis ■1'''' ,h. c»ir« 

,j„ii.i Iks tis®^ '» “J" , jtjxl 

of which time 1 ifraiure Many 

sv:n^;s'o«x■ plp'^ =>sib .1 

recent 5 CHS and months there has been 
social runty and morality 

Mr. BhulMa! Desaj ‘•”‘1 

Indian Slates People Poona June 23 

f workine commitiee of ‘he Statw 

5SS/b/Ti;Th{s|ffD-xi.Tl?^S 

,r f £ r s 

‘or assistance to B^li i interfemioe 

”U .h»ll P“™' 1. the eJnee mted 

Swards Stales aflaiH ^ j the Pnocea 

irhave State, aub, ecu - ah^ 

10 the eflecl that me ^ India BiU ^ 

:!;sr.i 'a.rs-iu'oS^ss 

"iiSSa Pi- 


It IS not possible for us to saj authorita- 
tivcl) or definitely what is the Congress policy 
with regard to the Indian States and their 
subjects But as the people of the States 
arc Indians and particularly as the States 
arc being included in Federated India, no 
Indian and no organized body of Indians 
should be indifferent to the welfare of the 
people of the States MTiatcver the British 
Government may think and do, the people 
of a country and of every part of a countrj 
count most of all and first For, there are 
many States which ore without emperors, 
kings or pnnees , bat is there any inhabited 
region of the earth which counts as a State 
or part of a State which has not its people ’ 
Every dependent people, every people in 
trouble, look for assistance ev en from stran- 
gers and foreigners. Do not we Indmns 
appreciate even the verbal sympathy of the 
Americans, the Chinese,— not to speak 
of more substantial proofs of fneudlmess 
History records some instances of foragn- 
peoples helping other peoples stru^Iing 
to be free The people of the indun 
Slates and the people of Bntuh India 
arc one people. Should we not feel for and 
help one nnolhcr’ A» for the “ 

sotiesUon that the Pnncca should try to get 
thr words “Stntes subjects" deleted tom 

the Indm Bill, It cannot but be condeenned by 
rensonable men Ihe British Parliament 
m-ay do anything to please the Pnnees so 

that they may walk mto the Bntish parloiir 
Bat whether the people of the btates be 
menUoned m nny important nr 
document or not, they will remain a reality 
And It would be the part of both tredom and 
gnitilude on the part '>',“‘0 Pnnees to 
recognize their czistence nnd confer on them 
nil the nclits of citizenship 

The Gujarat Ungress Socialist anferenw 
tIso held last month at Ahmcdabad, hns passid 

Htitude of the Congress regarding the Indian 
States ’ 

Dr. Stanley Jones on an "Alter- 
native to Communism 

Dr Stanley Junes is not n 
„ yChnstcJ. preacher. He write, m C/ir,.f 
and Oonimumsm 
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Through the rifts m the clouds of contioTMsy we 
see the fact of a new order emerging different and 
challenging to the whole basis of pre«enl day 
cmlization 

In spite of the clouds we can see that they (the 
Russians) arc making amazing progress for instance 
their literacy has gone up from thirty five per cent 
in 1913 to eighty five per cent today instead of 
5,500000 pupils m 1912 there are now over 2SCOOOOO 
papUs and students the circulation of daily papers 
IS twelve times what i! was in the Czarist days. They 
have risen from the eighth nation in total indnsinal 
production m 1927 to second today Only the United 
Slates now surpasses them in told indu»inal produc 
tion And they have aecompli'hed this in Eve years 

The total output of Soviet products excluding the 
agricultural is 334 times what it was in 1914 They 
are in the process of creating in Moscow what will 
be the taUe<t and perhaps the most imposing building 
in the world, the parbamentary huilding and memonal 
to Lenin — symbol of the fact that they expect to 
surpass all the material and cultural achievements 
of the re«t of the world 

I am persuaded that the Russian experiment is 

S ng to help— and I was about to say to forc<— 
ristianity to rediwoser the meaning of the kingdom 
of God upon earth If it does it wilt mean such a 
mighty revival of the Chn<tian spini that it will 
transform the earth Someone has said that “Rn'sia 
may yet prove it*elf the matnx of such a rebirth 
of the Christian ‘pitit as mav give a new leadership 
to the civibzed world 

For mind you Chn*uaaity w 11 fit belter into a 
cooperative order than into a competitive one It 
IS not at home in an order where the weakest go to 
the wall and the devil takes the huidmost In such 
a sociecy Chnstianity is gasping for breath It is 
not Its native air But its genius would Sower m 
a cooperative order for there love and good wiU 
and snaring which are of the very es<eiice of 
Christianity would be at home 

We, who are neither Christians nor 
Communists, do not oppose the most idealistic 
interpretation possible being given to ancient 
faiths, if that helps humanity to march 
forward. But whether historians wtH accept 
such interpretations is another matter But 
we agree that, if anything is criticized, 
opposed and sought to be destroyed, something 
practically better must be offered instead 


Islam and Muhammadanism 

A similar comment would occur to many 
on reading ^Ir AVahed Ha«ain's article on 
Islam in the present issue of this Renew 
He appears to draw a distinction between 
Islam and Muhammadanism If the distinction 
be correctlj drawn, it is to be hoped that 
Mr TV ahed Husain’s community will mahe 
an earnest effort to lire up to the ideals of 
Islam. 


**Congress and Indian Sfafes’ Subjects" 
We readily publish the following letter 
from Babii Rajendra Prasad, President of 
the Indian National Congress, which reached 
os from Karachi on the 27th of June la«t 

Sty attention has been drawn to a note under the 
heading "Congress and Indian States’ Subjects 
pnbti<hed in \Iodem Review for May, 1935 at 
page 6^ It gives a wrong impress on of what took 
pl^ at the meeting of the All India Congress Com 
Dultee at Jubbalpur Mr Gadgil moved a resolution 
on the subject Lai Awadhesh Pratap Singh speak 
mg on the resolution charged the Congress with bad 
faith towards the Slates subjects alleging that the 
Stales subjects had made sacnfices during the Civil 
Disobedience movement at the instance of the 
Congress whch had gone back on its assurances to 
them. This view was conte«ied by other speakers. 
Sardar VaUakbViai Patel and Pandit Covind Vallabh 
Pant also spoke repudiating the charges made by 
LaV Aviadhit«% Psttap Mi Iv M Mmnln 

moved an amendment to the onginal resolution and 
Vtr Cadgil u) accepting the amendment repudiated 
the lO'iDuaiions of Lai Awadhesh Pratap Singh and 
ihereaftef all opposition having been withdrawn the 
amended revolouon was accepted by the Heu»e 
I naniBiou<Iy without any voting 
I hope >00 will see how the paraCTsph in question 
does iDjustiee net only to some of the persons named 
therein but also to the House as a whole and will 
lie good enough to correct it 

The note id the May number of The 
Modern Reiien which Babu Rajendra Prasad 
contradicts was compiled from a press message 
in the dailies It was a statement of facts as 
published in them, without any comment of 
ours We are glad Babu Rajendra Prasad 
bas corrected iL 


Some Gujarat Congress Socialist 
Conference Resolutions 

A resolution passed at last month's 
Ahmedabad session of the Gujarat Congiess 
Socialist Conference urged "all anti imperialist 
forces iti the country to make concerted 
attempts with a view to make the working of 
Dew coDatitutiOQ impossible ” 

Ahmihabid June 24 

A heated d «cus&ion took place yesterday at the 
Gujarat Sociah l Conference over a resolution stating 
that the programme of the V ffage Industries Associa 
tion would not volve the problem of farmers. The 
opponents to the resolution urged that there should 
be BO opposition to Mr Gandhi who had won the 
greatest confidence of farmers The resolution wa« 
earned by a majority 

But one would prefer to know what 
coD«tractive efforts or plans, better than 
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Mnhahna 0»ndlii’« programme, tho -Gniamt 
Congress Socialists con show. 

The Servants of India Sociefjl 

Tho record of the poliUoal, einen- 

tioiial and cconomio work done }>7 
Scra-ants of India Society dying 
years’ existcoco is one which the m™”'” 
of Ac Society can Ieoh back upon without 
d samointment and without feeling disctramged 
ilisappoimme Dominion ttatiis, which 

r tho'S fcal goal’ of the Society (by not 

tuSnabIb “nd “unMnsUtutionalista” can 
consUtutwnaiisui an ^ measures, 

„t present onljj^e t^^ Liberals, to which 

pSSUl 'parly ‘''°,®£jgi,|’y''°arConys"- Ue Qaetfa Earthquake 
work of they do It better earthquake at Quetta is an appallmg 

men-pyhaps ^So far atony .. unparalleled in Ini.y hislorV., Ye 

and t^di more in^ present . , deadend wounded and disablri 

rate as the mbs eJ^jeemed, wo mean the j|,e survivors who are eorrow-strick 

before the public IS that wo hhve seen , . neir near and dear ones, the widows 

India Bill, no newspaper that for their t „ 

taelined to B'’'" see all^ndian papers ^ „dra Prasad’s mmssot 

“"SS* » 


“Indians m.itl iral./f th«rfoK 
8 tranAiiional eclipnic of reforras but « ^ ‘‘’'T 
AU the dofect. that it wU now contain U 

petrified and vriJl 5 ^ 

truth of the matter, and many patriotic Indiana feel 

, 1 .— itisAin of constitutionalism • » • ... it «. 

-nTa pioua hope that India w.H be able to 
realize her destiny through this constitution. The 
SSr"oTC lit. in Ihr po.nb.I.lV ih.l Uja rm “'y 
^Sdnaalsmnl la .1 -H h-te. U. dmn.cnoa 
Oor contemporary seems to us to be unduly 
optimistic when it says that autocrac) 
may be removable at the will of tlie autocrats 
themselves." Tho antocrats are the Govmiors- 
Geoeral and the Governors. But they did not 
draft the Bill, nor ate they passing it. Of 
coarse, some of them may hai-o been behind 
the eeones. But what they have not made 
they cannot undo 


what JVC •’“''“'■'“'‘b- said of An political 

But whatycr may b Society, 

activities and a*^c „r„„(,mi’o and cdncalionaj 
■“£“r^? - shew result, on which L 

can bo congratulated. , i 

-End of Constltuhonallsm^ leading ' nrticlo 

This is '‘'f/,fd,-o'of Jnne20,’1935 
i„ The Srnoilt ^"‘",,.ee„i„dedtbat.tm 

OiiT readers Ae “Moderates, 

an organ of their pdliticalopponcnts 

this arUcle : 


receive similar asMShanee. 

The Government ol 

Governments “0 entitled t 

theyhave done i nd h»« bee 

.ccoytruclion .b' •«“? “ ,”l„c „t life and 
its vicinity, and mistake to prevent 

property. Bot it , , gf, nonofficial 

‘even the most Ct earth, uaU- 

rcliet-workers '’’XmrQu'’**-’- ’f'*” 

relief experience fiom ter. g 

mc.r and ’mo'irey, but these 
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cannot be and have not been all 
available for work in Quetfi. Had they 
1)6611 available the Viceroy would not have 
felt it necessarj to ask for contributiong to the 
Viceroy’s Fund IVe are sure more could 
have been done m every direction, if selected 
non-officiaJ workers had been allowed to enter 
Quetta and do relief work there Tlic reasons 
assigned in the Government communique for 
preventing the admission of non-official 
workers are only plausible but cannot stand 
scrutiny As Quetta has been practically 
evacuated and most of the survivors have 
gone or been sent away from it, it is un 
necessary to esarame these official reasons now 
lint this must be said that the Government, 
which has again and again laid stress on 
non-odfciaf co operation, Aaa on tAis occasion 
lost a greit opportunity of having the same 
without even asking for it 

The SfaUsman, which professes on many 
-occasions to speak for the official and non 
official European community, has recently 
criticized the Congress leaders for delay in 
offering help, etc It is uaBece«3ary to answer 
Its cntioism It knows what splendid work 
non official agencies did in Bihar after the 
earthquake there Is it glad that the Congress 
Will not have the credit of doing any such 
thing in Q.uetta Has the green eyed monster 
been at work anywhere ? 


Lord Zetland s ''Understanding ' 


In moviDg the second reading of the India 
Bill m the House of Lords Lord Zetland, the 
new Secretary of State for India, said that 
he had accepted his new office oo the under- 
standing that he would not try to modify the 
Communal Decision, which he had previously 
characterized as cruel and harsh on Bengal 
This has led The Imhan Social Reformer 
■to observe ‘ 


How far such an understanding is coaipstible with 
Bt ijsh standards of politKal nvusbly ne do n«l 
msh to dscus= We would only remark lhal U >» 
something of a shock to see a British nobleman of 
high character much re'pected for his inteUecliial 
calibre agreeing to compromi'e with his consaence 
on a point afleclmg the contentment and wenbemg 
ol millions of people whose affairs he adonni’ieml 
some years ago Hs lordsh p said that he would 
Ptrsuade the Bengal communities to come to 
an «nder«aB*Bg It „ good of him but what of 
the etpially bad if not wor«e parts of the Award 
relat ng to other pronnees* 
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Lord Zetland on Bowing to the 
WtU of fhe Majonfy 
In the same speech, moving the second read- 
ing of the Bill, he said that, though he had 
vigorously criticized one aspect of the Com- 
monal Decision and had proposed a different 
(and a more just) distnbution of teat^ in 
Bengal at a meeting of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, he had not been able to convince the 
majority of the Committee Hence, he must 
bow to the will of the majority ' So, it is the 
maJor^y of the Joint Select Committee or of 
the British M P who know next to nothing 
about Bengal and India and who will not 
suffer even a pm prick from the Communal 
Decision — it IS their will to which Lord 
Zetland must bow ' He is not to pay any 
attention to the just compfaints of those wfio 
are to be the sufferers He is not to bow to 
the will of the vast majority of politically- 
mmded Indians 

And why ’ Though he does not say so 
in so many words, he seems to attack great 
importance to a recent speech of Sir Mirza 
Ismail, Dewati of Mysore, m the course of which 
the tatter said that, though the Bill was un 
satisfactory, be was in favour of accepting and 
working it From this bis lordship concludes 
that a change bad come over Indian opinion 
since the Bill passed the Hou^e of Commons * 
Even if Sir Mirza had considered the Bill 
satisfactory, which he did not, he does not 
possess any representative capacity, nor did 
tie claim to speak on behalf of either the 
people of Indian India or of British India. 
Drowning men, it is said, catch at a straw But 
Lord Zetland was not in the position of a 
drowning man He is a high officer of the 
British Government and can afford to 
ignore real Indian public opinion \Vhy 
then did he aay what was incorrect, drawing a 
conclusion from data from which it could 
not be drawn’ 

Lord Zetland’s Unjustifiable Criticism 
of the Labour Party 

In the same speech to which we have 
already referred twice Lord Zetland said that 
**he did noi understand the bSsis of the charge 
(hat the Bill d.d not contain the roelna for the 
lealizat on of Dominion status. The Labour Party a 
proposal submitted to the ^lect Committee was 
MRi lar to that contained in the Bill alifaongh it 
went a good deal further “ 
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Now, the question here U, not whether the 
Labour Partj’s proposal contained the meins 
for the reali/itiou of Dominion status, but 
whether the British Government’s Bdl before 
Parliament contains such means. Every one 
knows that it does not If it did, ^e sensors 
of the Bill would not have fought shy of^ even 
mentioning the words “Dominion status any- 
where in the Bill. So, even assuming that the 
labour Party’s proposal did not contain the 
means for the realization of I^mmion status, 

that would not prove that Uic British Govern- 
ment’s Bill did contain such means, as clearly 
it does not But as a matter of fact the 
Labour Party did want legislation 
Buch means. The draft report, submitted by 
Major Attlee, Labour member of the Joint 
Select Committee, to that Committee, contains 
the following passage in paragraph 6 

peoples to tu l «,aWi$hm6 of 

ae are necessan ‘I'ould * ,houU nol ^ 

and that the through the 

as to prejodj« the "*,.b.hty for hey own 

new Constitutwn, to luii r V , nolity «» 

giwcminfnt W. ^„h thf p1.Je« 'B*} 

followed y Select Committee and .i 

before ^ ® I „t British policy m 

gtolemcnt ‘.A® „i ;s notliios less thao 

then in pnrW « .^1 

Dominion Status P matenal 

o recapitulation of an tne 

pledges 8>-“ iJliament. Pam- 

contains the passage pnnted 

to iroplement lh'» P’ ,n„„on ahonld slate 

KC desire lh«t „ the iniennon of 

beyond oH “'“Ayn Dominion Status to 
couniry to „f vem. end that the Conrtlw 


and detelopment which mar, -without further Act of 

Parliament, realiie this objectiTe.” 

8o,i)nce Lord Zetland, the Labour Part/s 
proposal was not similar to the ofBcial Bill, 
but was dissimilar and wanted to provide 
means for the attainment of Dominion status. 

Unlawful Possession of Arms by , 
Europeans and Indians 

The Chief Presidency ^Magistrate of 
Calcutta recently disposed of a case m which 
a European was charged with smuggling t^ 
revolvers into India, keeping them m his 
possession and selling one of them to another 
European The punishment inflicted on the 
oflendcr was a fine of Rs. 300, in default 
4 months’ simple imprisonment If the 
offender hid been an Indian, he would have 
been, almost certainly, punished with _ 3 or 4 
years’ ngomus imprisonment This is not a 
mere coniecture. During the last few years 
such sentences have actually been passed on 
Indians for similar offences. European and 
Indian offenders should be dealt with in toe 
same way There is no proof that 
unlicensed arms smuggled, possessed or sold 
by Indians alone are used for committing 
dacoities and acts of terron«m^ and those by 
Europeans are used for maintaining law ^ and 
order” nnd stimuhting loyalty to His Jlajesty 
King George V. 

^ Casfe-breakers* Directory 

The “Jat-Pat-Torah Mandal” of Lahore 
.san organiz-ation for the breaking down of 
Sc of caste and p^moting i^eivasto 

dinin*» and intcrcaste marmgo. It wants to 
niibhsh a Directory containing the names and 
rddresses of actual and would-be caste- 
breakerss . k. 

r.rs 

Lahon 

The Calcaffa GeogtapMca! Society 

More » . k'.v) .-B'bU'™C 

.-..ri ...i »■' ■ 

fpographiral conf^KfC** 
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Members* annual subscription is Rs. 3 admission 
fee IS Re 1 Forms of applications may be obtained 
from the Honorary Secretary, Calcutta Geographical 
Soaety, Cwlogy Department, Presidency Culege, 
Calcutta. 

We hope the Societj will try to encourage 
the study of comtnercnl geography and 
publish a handbook of commercial geography 
in Bengali (as it has its office in the chief city 
of Bengal) It should al«o encourage and help 
its members to travel m unknown and nn 
familiar regions and teach them how to collect 
scientific data and materials of venous kinds 
When shall we have a magazine hkc the 
Nation'll Geographic Maga^tne of America * 

Power Given fo Domtmons by 
Westminster Statute 

The following important item of news has 
appeared in the dailv press 

The Judicial ComraiUee of ihe Pnvy Council has 
debrered a judgment the effects of which will be 
far reaching in the evolution of the Bntiib Empire 
Tbe Lord Chaoeellor delivering the unanimous judg 
meet of the Couscil declared that, after the passing 
of the Statute of Veitm n«ter the fnsh Free State 
Legiilituro could legally abrogate the Treaw The 
effect of this judgment was to declare that the In*h 
Free Stile Legislature was as sovereign as the Btiti«h 
Parbameat in detemiBtog their relations to Bniain 
or other couatnea by legislation The question arose 
open an appeal from the decision of the Supreme 
Court of ihe Free State It ws« taken along with 
a aimilar appeal from Canada The Committee first 
took up the point whether the Parliament of the 
Irish Free State had power to pass a law—which « 
had done — abobihing the right of appeal from all 
courts m Southern Ireland to the Kiog in Couocil 
and whether the Canad an Pari ament had power 
to pass a law aboli>hing rights of appeal in cnminal 
matters. 

Lord Sankey aaid before the passing of the ^laiole 
of Westminster it was not competent for (he ln*b 
Free ‘>iaie Parbament lo pass an Act alrogatiog 
the Treaty because the Colonial Laws k al ditr Art 
forbade a Domin on Legislature to pa*a a taw 
repugnant lo an Imperial Act The effect el (he 
Statute of Westminster wa" lo remoce tbe fetter which 
lar upon Ihe Insh Free ^tate Legislature by reason 
of the Colonial Laws ^ al diiy Art. That Legislilnrc 
conld DOW pass Acts repugnant to an Imperial Act 
and in the ca«e under consideration they had availed 
iheoisrlves of that power 

It IS because of the bostoscal of this power 
on the Dominions bt the Westminster Statute 
that the Bntish Parlinmcnt has ptacUcaUy 
repudiated tbe Pnttsb pledges relafri^ to 
Dominion status for India. 

Fresh Restrictions on Chittagong 
Hindu Youth 

_ OuttasoBg Jnno 56. 

Toe Du r»rt Magutra e haa pretaolgated the follow 


ing orders for the purpose of preventing communica- 
tion with absconders under the Bengal Suppression 
of Terronst Outrages Roles 

All holders of identity cards issued under the 
Rotes shall not leave the di«tnct of Chittagong for 
any deittastioa m Bunna without the wntteo per- 
mission of the District \ragistrate 

All Hindu youths between the ages of 15 and 25. 
enleneg Chiltagoeg district from Burma, shall report 
their amval as follows 

fn the ca«e of youths amviDg by sea at the 
ChiiiagoDg Pon to tbe Superintendent of Pobce in 
person at his office within 12 hour* of landing from 
any vessel 

In the case of youths arriving overland na Cox s 
Baiar lo the Sub-In«pector of Pobce Coxs Bazar 
in person within 2t hours of entenng the Coxs 
Bazar Sub^bvision 

In the case of youths proceeding from Burma to 
Chittagong di<tnci via Calcutta to the Supenntendent 
of Pobce in writing within 24 boars of entenng the 
diMrici and in person within 12 hours of entenng 
Chittagong town 

The identity card holders are Hindu ‘ hhadralok ’ 
youths aged beiween 12 and 25 years — (A P) 

Possession of Proscribed Publications 

There have been some cases of persons 
being paoished more or less severely for the 
olTence of possessing pro«cnbed publications. 
Some of the judgments of lower courts in 
such ca«e3 hnve been reversed by higlicr 
courts on nppeA) 

In tbe interests of lho«e who do not want 
to keep proscribed publications which find 
their way into ibeir houses without their 
asking for them or ishich have been pro«cnbed 
after they acijuircd them by purchase, a 
complete and up-to-date officLnl list of such 
publications should beaxailable to the public 
and periodical supplements to this list should 
be pubTished, 

M 0 feel It to be our duty to conx cy a 
word of warning to our young men and women 
and boys nnd girls We h-ave been reliably 
loformed (hat agents proxocatcurs gam the 
confidence of unsuspecting patiaotiaally minded 
youth and ®upplv them with proscribed litera 
tiire *1110 latter «hould take particular care 
not to accept such things from anybody or 
keep them in their possession Otherxvase they 
run the ri«k of being prosecuteil and pum-shetL 

Quetta Earthquake and RUeged Objec- 
tionable Joamalisfic Criticism 

The k rre Prr^t J mrual an^ the Ihimlatj 
Standard of Bombay and a Lahore paper and 
al*o the Daily Tej and the Quomt Gazette 
of Delhi liave been penalized for publushing 
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nllc'^cd incriminating criticism^ of Govem- 
mo^Tt orders and doings relating to Quetta 
aRer the earthquake. 

Defaming India nrough films 

Tlirough the efforts ot Mr. SabhM 
Chandra Bose, Dr. Ankclsaria and others the 
Press and public of India have oome to 
know how some foreign film manufacturers 
defame India through films and 
country in the eyes of foreigner Ihese 
scoundrels cunningly omit the o'>i“‘-o"““ 
portions of the films when they are 
in India but show them in foreign 
Siuee their low tricks have been 
films nrodiiced by these wicked manufacturers 
S he banned by Indian Cinema houses 
and Indian Cinema-goer®. 

Enquiry into Operation of Repressive 

Laws in Bengal 

The Govcrnoient refused 

Beogahy^uSur^ th^^|dlc^ 

ground that It would b jlohanlal 

therefore to SecrcUrj- 

Sa«na, ML.A , requested tne 

•» r colu®: 

operate wU* written to Mr- 

oflieer is reported to „ifer any 

Saxena expressing ^ ^ Quite natural 

co.operation to the C . aiiomatically 

Official reports alone ",™ "Option on the 
both-sided, and it is ,7try to make 

partofa non-officia commttoeto^^y 

MrSa«orought «>J»'“atc"r’"no“.^BeiS 

-p^S “isorri'-officiaistopray 
for official co-operation. 

Paper fariff those 

Protection manotaetured in 

kinds »' MW given only tends 

India. n,fits of the existing mills m 

to iocrease the p increased dcvelopi^t 

India. Ml-asnot edtomc^^ 

of the paper .j , hat it servos as a 

ror:,e55era and books. For, books 


also in this countrj’, particularly text-books- 
preacribed for schools, have to be moderately 
priced and should therefore be printed on the 
cheaper varieties of paper. But as those 
varieties of cheap paper which can be used 
for book printing come from foreign countries 
and have to pay a high duty, they become 
costly. Hence the protection now given acts 
as a tax on the dissemination of knowledge. 
Communal Harmony in Great Britain 

London, June 10. 

Noisy protests afisinst the conferment of ‘he fre^ 
dom of the city on Mr J. A Lyons, Prime IV^ni ter 
ot Ausirshs. on the ground that he was “ 

Cithol.c, were made at the ceremony m Us«her Hall, 

^il^ce^erowds gathered outside the hall and greeted 

Papists." The police twice ejected a number of 

•‘““Tri P.....1 .psloeurd f» •'» 
eondoct of a few ciusens who did 

^.?u»’;=d flu 

absent through illnee*— (Reuter ) 

Abolition of Slavery in Abyssinia 
The news of the abolition of slu'rO 
Abyssinm will give estUfaetiou to all lovere 
of bumanily and advocates of fundamental 
human rights. 

siSspliiS 

Ita" s.t .«,»"■«> ■" 

f.w. had nrenoiikly promlred the Uague 

in h« palace 

Sarala Devi Cboivdbaranl on the 

Mevi CHowdli, Irani 
•jAut Awr n meetinc of Muslim women at 
SSat''ML"oS"oSs' Schooi held Oil the 
I4tb June last under the auspices of Hie 
Jnmatnl-Dauat io celebraUon of the h May 
anniversary of the prophet of the Muslim.. 
Mid in the course of her speech 
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“K I weie 3 cultured Muslim in India 1 ^onld 
consider as my noblest duty to form b Sideibooil of 
women to save Islamic culture Irom detertoralion 
in India by denouncing forcible eoniersion and 
wiping out the blot of abduction and rape of women 
of alien faith by so^lled Muslims from the face 
of Islam ” 

Contiiiutng, the speaker sud 
“Vith the falling down of harriers of rivalry and 
with the disclosing of the true inner shape of their 
respective faiths by the eiponents of hath rrfigions, 
the intolerance that separated the Muslims from the 
ILndu IS bound to die a natural death I, a Hindu 
bom and bred up in its lugliest lore and traditions, 
after a study of a framed ftfu«lim'» tnterpmattoa 
of the cultural «ide of Islam, am ready to cry from 
the house tops — “ if this is I'lam then every thinhing 
Muslim among you is a Hindu ’’ 

Proceeding, she snid 

“ Mav the cultured women of ihe present day 
Muslim world revive the grandeur of Islam by resu* 
citaung the discarded portions of Uie Stiaria ooce 
more by seeking knowledge and educauon from far 
and near, by studying God’s creation at large and 
by sympathy and tolerance Let them (olldw in the 
footsteps of those Ulemas— the truly learned in the 
faith— who in the gfonous day* of Islam when the 
injunctions of the Quran were not dead letters, in 
accordance with those very injunctions kept down 
the fanatic element, discouraged forable conversion 
or persecution for religions opinion and kept the 
spirit of Islam alive in a thousand ways 
“If I were a Mu'lim 1 would rescue l<1am from 
tis nanow and hidebound slate it has been allowed 
to fall into and act admit the shadow of any 
self seeking man between ny mind and God 1 
would treasure in my heart the teachings of the 
Quran that Allah has no favourite other than those, 
whoever and wherever thejr may be, who keep his 
lavrs. As a true Muslim I would reiterate that 
ecclesiastieism is an enemy to human progress and 
therefore opposed to true religion, of which the aim 
IS shown in the Quran to be the progress and libera 
tion of humaiuCy By accepting the fact of Allah's 
Uruversal sovereignty and the complementary fact of 
Universal Brotherhood of men I would exercise loler 
ance towards those of a different faith whom it has 
been the vvilf of Allah to lead to the same goal by 
different routes. Not only as a true Musliin. if 1 
were one, but as a true Hindu also, which 1 am, 
I would subscribe to all the thoughts quoted above 
from the Quran" 

7numpfiaf Progress of Indian 
Hockey Team tn Australia 
and Meat Zealand 

By their superb playing in numerous 
matches in Australia aud Nctr Zealand in 
v?bich they won the game the Indian hockey 
team has once again proved that in hockey 
the Indians are supreme 
Prolongation of Life of Bengal 
Legislative Council 

The Bengal Legislative Council had long 
ago lost what little representative character 


It hid at the time of its election It has been 
given ft further lease of life for one year 
more — perhaps to prot e to what greater 
extent It can be unrepresentative Of Bengal. 
If It be not granted another extension, it Will 
enjoy a life of seven years in all. Those 
M. li. Cs who draw fat travelling and 
halting allowances are hickj Bat far luckier 
are the Ministers 

Non-Muhammadans in State-employ 
Under Akbar 

We are indebted to Mr. N D Nadkami 
of Knrwar, Bombay Presidency, for the follow- 
ing extracts from Sir W W. Hnnter’s “Indian 
Mussaltnans,” 1R72, pp 152-3 

F«r this decay [of the Musalmans under Bntish 
rate] we fSntKhersI ere not entirely to blame The 
Mnsalmans can no longer, with due regard to the 
nghta of the Ilindus. enjoy their former monopoly 
of Govemmeai employ This ancient souice of wealth 
>a dned up and the Muhammadans mu<l take iheir 
chance under a Government v»bich knows no dis- 
imeiion of colour ['1 or creed As haughty and 
careless conquerors of India, they managed the- 
•ubordinate adminislrailon by the Hindus, but they 
kept all the higher appointments m then own hands 
for example, even after the enlightened reforms of 
Akbar, the disiribution of the great offices of State 
Mood thus —Among the twelve highest appointment*, 
with the title* of Commander of more than Five 
Thousand Hone, not one was a Hindu t Id the 
•ueceeding grade*, with the title of Commander of 
from Fite Thousand to Five Hundred Horse, out of 
252 officers only SI were Hindus under Akbar In 
the second next reign, out of 609 Commanders of 
the** grades, only 110 were Hindus, and even among 
the lowe't grades of the higher appointments, out 
of 163 Commanders of from Five Hunfed to Twe 
Hundred Horse, only 26 were Hindus 

‘It would be unreasonable for the Afuhammadans 
to expect any such monopoly of offices under the 
Engli<^ Covemnient" 

Farther on (pp 159-161) the same author 
observes 

“ The ^fufiammadan ari'tocracy, in short, were Con 
(pierors and claimed as such the monopoly of 
Coverament Occasionally a Hindut financier, and 


• Uonsab See a very inlere«ting but all too bnef 
Pamphlet by Prof Blochman. 'The Hindu Rajas under 
the Mughul Government ’ Calcutta, 1871 

t Under the reign of Shahjahan It 'hould be 
remembeied that these Military Titles were held by the 
officers of the Civnl Adnunistralion 

t “ ^ henever they did, great was the di«conieiit 
among the Musalmans In the two best known cases, 
that of Raja Todar Mall, the Financier, and Raja Mao 
Siisgh the Gercral, formal deputations of remonstrance 
wrae '=ent to Court In the ca«e of Man Singh «ome 
of Ihe Muhammadan Generals refused to «erve under him 
ID the Expedition against Rana Pratab I have already 
giveD the statistics of the Hindus who ro<e to coospiaions 
offices under the lea«t bigoted of the Musalman monarchs."" 
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more wldom a Hindu general, cane to the aorface. tfiA rr -t /-i r 

but the conspicuousness of such instances It the best • AUanabatl Unitj CoDference met in that 
proof of their rentr.” City, there was a meeting of Hindus at Birla 

Park in Calcutta under the presidency of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya in which it 
was agreed that the Hindus would be in 


Inattgurafion of American library 
Associafion 


The American Library Association of India was fflvniip“ nf hntV. A " 

inaugurated at a meeting of American relumed , Mubammadans and Hindus 

Indians held at the residence of Mr and Mrs Han Others entitled to "general” seats) 

?un?Tla« “n Saturday, having representation proportionate to their 

Mr"*' ConT said - nuiBerical strength en the understanding that 

“Our immediate object is to open Reading rooms both the communities would make a joiut 
and Social cenircs starting vnih one in Calcutta It endeavour to reduce the number of the hhrhlr 
IS hoped that similar centres wjlJ be established j • -n ® i 

in other important cities of India by our America . ,, umber of ^eats afiotted in Bengal 

returned countrymen” to the Europeans. But there was no rcspotise 

Prof Benoy Kumar Sarkar of Calcutta University from the Muhammadan communitv to the 
in a very ilmminatiDg address referred to the 

American influence already operating tn India in ^ endeavour, 

various phases of our life— educational, economic and 
cultural and the Indian influences moulding Amencan 
life from the very beginning and paritculatly eincc 
the visit of Swarm V’lvekanand 


If the Mussulmans in Bengal have got a 
smaller number of seats than they are entitled 
to on the basts of population, the Hindus also, 
wherever they are in a majority, have got less 
scats than they are entitled to on a population 
basis— With this difference that the Hindus in 
Hindu-majority provinces have got a smaller 
Dumber of seats than they can claim on the 


Muslim and Hindu Hepresenfafion 
in Bengal 

The Mimaiman writes • 

Hindu Bengn] seems to be more comcminally 

minded than the Hindus of any other province and . _ .... 

even the Bengal Provincial Congress Comtwitet. basis of popuhation, because fhet* hare bee» 

which should be a national body, appears to be of S.* ' ... • l, 

Ihe aame character As the reader is aware. « is ^ WCightace to 

the deliberate decision of the Indian National Congress the Muhammad'in minority communities tnerC, 
nuthei to accept nor to reject the Commnnal Award whereas Jn the Mub-iramaain-maiority rrovincc 
But the Executive Committee of the Bengal , r>.__i L,* i-.a 

Provincial Congress Committee is reported to have i>€ngal. the Muhammadans have got less 
flouted the opinion of the parent body by passing scats than they can get OQ the basts of their 
a resolution rejecting the Award, tnd<ntly b^caaar numerical vtrencth, not hccausc the Hindu 
iriV'’- Isis co™„„Si.v ha, p,t a„3, wc-Bhu.,, „t 

i-- -1 .1-. .. — z expense of the jiah'iniaisdsas, bat oecaiise 

an oveessive number of scats lias been given 
to the Europe-ins at the expense of both Hindus 
and Muhammadans— more at the expcn'ie of ibe 
Hindus than at the expense of the ]Muham~ 
TOadoae. 

Hence the Hindus of Bengal have a two- 
fold gricamnee . ( 1 ) They .as a minority com- 
munity do not get any weigfitago (this fhe^ 
have not asked for) ; (d) they do not get even 
the number of se.ats which they are entitled 
to on the population bans (tins number they 
do want). 

It is not necessary for us to pronounce any 
opinion on the technical charge that tlie Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee has flouted the 

— ZTZ iTTif” opinion of the "parent body,” as the Committee 

« On Todar Stalls appointment at • , , 

Chancelfor'of the Empire, the Afusalman pnnee* sent s can take cate ot itself if it choose . 

Soulalion to remonstrate ‘Who manages your prop^iM \ 7 e do not know whether the Bengal 

and grants of land? ’ repbed the Emperor Our IIi^ Hrodos appe.ar t£> Others than the Miiliam- 

madm, to bo more oommimilly minJeJ then 


they htae at prejenl, though that propoefton w miicA 
below their numericof strength Thi» the commons 
list ffindus cannot tolerate Unfortunaiely, the 
^ecutive Coranultee of the Bengal Congress Com 
imtiee geems (o be manned by such Ifcndiia. But 
sUll the Mussalman* are commiinali^ts and the Hindus 
are all nalionalisls’ 

Not being Congressmen we cannot 
definitelj say why the Bengal Provtndal 
Congress Committee has rejected the 
Communal Decision But it would have 
been better, if, instead of merely indulgiog 
in the guess expressed in the trords we have 
italici/cd above. The Mitsialinan had brought 
forward some evidence in support of its 
opinion. 

Wc will onl^ state a fact here Before 
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the Hindus of other proMiicc® But tt »s> 
a fact th'it the Communal Decision combined 
with the Poona Pact has operated more harshl> 
on the Bengal Hindus than those of anj 
other province, and probably therefore the 
Bengal Hindus ha\c protested more strongly 
(though not at all sufGcicntly strongly) 
against the Communal Decision than the 
Hindus of other provinces 
Elective System to be Abolished in Ftjt 

Allahabad June 1 

The Indian A«<ociation at Fiji haa wired the 
A I C C OlBce lhal ihe Fiji LeEi‘l*»“re has 
adopted a motion adi'ocating tmmed ate change l» 
representation by nomination abolishing the eaisiing 
franchise enjoyed by the Indians The Association 
has approached the Colonial Office for protection 
The AeUng Coseroor of Fiji is awaiting the insiiuc 
tions for esiendins the life of the ^uncil which 
IS due to expire Fiji Indians are perturbed at this 
new danger and appeal to India to interrcne and 
safeguard the eornmuniiy Three Europeans sup 
ported the motion three Europeans opposed it and 
the Fijians were neutral —l/niied Press 

The Indians of Fiji ha\c submitted a 
memorandum to the Go\cmor strongly oppos 
lug the proposal This Memortndum siys in 
part 

“Our eipenencc and knowledge of the type of 
Indians nonunated by the Goremment to U1 the 
position in different local bodies and in the legistaure 
council of this colony m the paM giro a strong 
reason to believe that the people norainated by the 
Government will be on the whole the people who 
will be acquiescent to legislative and executive 
measures irrevpeciive of whether they will be in the 
interest or against the interest of the community ” 
We ire opposed to the system of nomioa 
bon m Fiji as elsewhere 

The Bombay Matriculation Syllabus 

In an Associated Press message relating 
to the new matriculation syllabus of the 
Bombay Unn ersity, mathematics, we find, will 
be one of the subjects of examination And 
this subject will include Algebra and Georoetiy 
only Why is not Arithmetic included ^ Is 
it because the Bombay iMatnculation caodi 
dates acquire a complete knowledge of 4nth 
matte some years before they reach the 
matriculation class ? 

We also note that candidates will have 
to pass the examination in “one of the Modem 
todian Languages, namely, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Kannada, Smdhi, Urdu and Hindi, with 
torts ’ Bengali is not included It may be 
that that is because Bengali is not the mother 


tongue or the vernacular of any area included 
in the Bombay Presidency But that, we 
believe, 13 the case with Urdu and Hindi, too 
No doubt, Urdu and Hindi arc used by many 
persons m the Bombay Presidency as their 
vernacular But so is Bengali Tt should be 
superfluous to point out that the place of 
Bengali literature among the vernacular 
literatures of India is not inferior to that of 
any other The Calcutta Unn ersity examtees 
candidates m many modern Indian languages 
which arc not among the acrnaculars of 
Bengal and Assam 

Educational Films in the Bombay 
Presidency 

We leant from The GuaxhaiL of Madns- 
thal a deputation of the Motion Picture Society 
of India saw Dewan Bahadur S T Knmbli, 
Miunterfor Ediicition with the Goaernment of 
Bombay, in conneetiou with the quc-tion of 
the introduction of cducationnl pictures in 
the Bombay Presidency Ihe folloviing 
suggestions were placed before the Munster 
Hitl greater of the motioa picture be made 
by GovcrDincDt in irichiog through the exialing 
Visual Education DepartmcBi oi Govemnent 
(hat Govenarnt should give a monetary grant for 
ihe production of educational ptcluret vuiiable for 
Khoo) going children and adulti 
that a rebate he granted to cinema theairet from 
the entertainment lax colleciiona to the extent of 
edacaUonal picluret shown 
that the Motion Picture Society of Ind a should 
be g ven representation on the Board of Film Censor* 

ifait DO fees be charged by the Board of Film 
Censors for examining educational pictures. 

Finally the society placed their services at the 
vl sposal of Covernmenl in the matter of trainag 
teachers in handhng the apparatus etc The- 
pre'ident of the society also explained the activities* 
of the society to the Mm ster 

Other provinces should follow the eximple 
of Bombay 

Clean Films for China 

The Chinese National Film Society for Educal an 
which was started in 1932 by prominent Chinese 
scientists and art its is at present fully equipped 
for Its constructive work of Chinese social uplift 
U considers the censoring of foreign films as its 
prime work and aims in eventually helping to recon 
struct Chinese national 1 fe through the m^ium of 
the cinema 

In an open letter addressed to the film producers- 
and whch was published in the International Review 
of Educational Pictures the *lociety protested strongly 
against the screening of films which deal with 
adultery and theft “This type of film is harmful 
to the Chinese It repre*ents life under false and! 
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Immoral aipecli, vihlch 8r<* largely re<ponsiMe for 
iKf crime K> rampant fn our country," 

Ttie Society Las etronsly urgeJ auch fiJurt Lo 
Lanned from tlie country as they are injutiou* to 
youth. Tlie question fi one that has been seriously 
taken up Tlierc is liltlr doubt of surcfaa of 
this movement as the Society Is also {ncorpAfalrd 
ca the Film noard of Censors It fi reaisono|! and 
cncouraRing to those rcBpon'iblc (or the Clean Film 
Jfoiemeni that they are not afone in the great isort. 
to which they have act their hand quoted 
by 7Ae Ciiartlion 


Indin, too, requires only elenn filrat. 

Por/ Trusts in India 

The Committee of the Indian McrclianU’ 
Chamber of Rombaj have, irt a letter to the 
Commerce Department of the Government of 
India, expressed the opinion that the chairman 
and the majority of the members of the boards 
of port trusts should be Indhus. Tins js 
undoubtedly a correct view. 

Sir. Ij. R. Tairsce of Bombay had wanted 
to introduce a Rill in the Bombay CouoctI for 
the purpose of securing the appointment of an 
Indian cliainnan. But the Governor-General 
has disallowed tho Bill, ire are not surprised. 
Of course, an Indian chairman is not of much 
use, if the majority of members are not Indians. 
But still Jt would bo some gate to have an 
Indian as chairman. 

Hindu-Budd/fM SoUdarify in Burma 
The fifth session of the Burma Provlucnl 
Hindu Sabha, held at Rangoon last month 
under the ppestdentship of U. Thein Maung» 
Jt UA., a Burmese Buddhist, marks a dwtinct 
stage in the progress of Hindii-Buddhist 
solidarity in Burma. Among other resoinlioos 
it passed one forming a committee to tahe 
steps to legalize conjugal unions between 
Burman Buddhist women and Hindus and to 
protect the interests of children born of sach 
unions, and to draft a bill for that purpose 
to be moved in the legislature. By 
resolution a committee was fonned particourly 
to promote better feelings in religious matters 
between the Buddhists and the Hindus. 
President, in bis concluding remarks, saint 
"By this Conference the Hindu coramuntty m 
vredded to the Btirmans.” 


daily beverage. The masses are sunk in dire 
poverty. If they have a pico to spare, they 
should spend it on a little more rice or broad 
or dal or vegetables and fruits or milk, but 
not on tci, which is not a food and which, to 
put it negatively, does not promote health. 
Mationadsf Muslims Favour 
Retention of Cfause 2Q0 

Mr. Md. Azhar, Secret.ary, "Anti-Separaie- 
Electoratc League,” lias issued a statement to 
the Press which begins ; 

‘‘The Nalienebn Jluslim* of Bengal strongly 
protest BgainU the recent move of some reactionary 
Muabma who in spile of the constant demand of 
the Muslim masses for joint electorate are now 
pressing for the retention of separafe^iiecfotate 
clause m the forthcoming India Bill, which wdl 
bbgbt for eier the chances of India's attaining Pixma 
Swaraj tVe emphalica'fiy declare that, with dio 
exception of a few aristocratic and capitabn Mu'lims, 
live entire Shia Afiisbma and the majority of the 
SitiiDt Muslima are in favour of joint electorate, and 
they unanimously support clause 299 of the India 
Bill 1935, by which separate electorate for racnonfiea 
can at any time after the pasting of the Act be 
abolished by an order in.counciI either pursuant to 
retolntions pasted by a najnnty in the ^iincil ot 
any Provincial Legislature or after conaullation vith 
them" 

Ctvd Disobedience No Disqualification 
For Lawyers 

Bombay, lime 28 

The Advocate Cencral'a petition on behalf of the 
Bombay Covemmenl to Jbo Pnn; CoubciI agaiast 
the order of the Bombay High Court declining to 
tale action agamn three Bombay hw^ers has been 
ditmissed 

It will be recalled that the Bombay Cosemmeot 
filed a petiuon to ihe High Court to debar ihe«e 
lawyers from practising on the ground that they 
look part in the last Cinf Disobedience movemeni, 
which the High Court rejected — Dniied Prea 

Kenya Marketing Bill 

The Kenya Marketing Bill is being 
Introduced on the pretest of promoting the 
interests of the African natives, whose 
interests hate beert effectireJy secured by 
robbing them of their lands, by their exploita- 
tion by thfe white settlers and b) the many 
serious disabilities imposed on them. IVhy 
not restore their lands first and put an end to 
(heir exploitation and disabilities before indulg- 
ing in the cant of furthering native interests i 
la spite of the safeguards, the Bill will' m.akc 
it easy to give the monopoly of purch tsfiig 
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THE CAR.FESTn'AL 
m RXRINDRVNATfl TAGORE 
The Cv fc^ti\al 13 nigh 

The King and the Qaecn Ici\e the palace to attend it 
Horses come out of etables and elephants 
Peacock cars move in Une«, and m lines march lancers and guards 
Servants troop behind 

There’s only one lone man who does not stir — 

The roan who gathers twigs (or the palace broom sticks 
The steward takes pit\ and asks him, 

* Come, if you would join us 

The man replies humbli, 'It won't be possible, Sir” 

The King leanis that all are coming save that poor wretch 
“Pick him up, too --h<» graciously orders hw minister 
fits hut 13 on the highway 

‘ Come along to see the idol savs the raim«tcr as his 

elephant reaches the hut 

With folded hands the man submits — 

“A long trip and arduous, my lord 

Have I the strength to creep up to the portal of the God T ’ 

“Fear not,” ns«ures the minister, “Tou will follow the King* 

Said- the man “Goodness ^yacirtiis.' la the.Kinf^away nrj waj'. ** 

Says the minister, “Is it your evil fate to miss the festival “* ' 

"Certainly not, my lord,” is the humble reply 
The Lord himself comes in his car to my door ’ 

The minister laughs and says “I do not see the track of 

his wheels here." 

The poor man said “His car leaves no mark behind ” 

“Tell me why,” a«ks the minister 

“For his car is the flower car of paradise, ' said the miserable creature 
"Can )ou show it to mo’’ asks the minister 

The man points to a couple of son flowers blooming on either side 

of his door 

(TraosUted from Bengali by UnsAeah Bhaitacharya.) 
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Superman’s feet the dust of our earth becomes 
stucUfied and heir cni descends hero below 
The flowers of the devotion offering, of ill 
men in all ages and climes ire •>' k'® 

feet and their high heads are bowed down m 
mute wonderment Tl"® 

goal of cmhration ind the YS rocl-slone of 
tamamty Such an eaalled one ives from 
moment to moment crushing obstacles and 


W HEN ram hiving .’l'® 

innate greatness look the first step 
on the thorny path of . 

that was the birlhdaj 

aation They were the P" "^^rh „f 

— to moment _ 

:sSn;=j'iS iSir£:ss:;;o| 
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Histone w P^re which w the life breath of .venlth That civilization is more 

devastating fire the subiect of anal>8i8 o which has more accentuated the 

poctryandart,and « the ’■‘’l^The if^rs^nd «Vn“b.l,t5 of hnnmn life ind 

of Science and pioneers was m without fear of challenge that 
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the dust of the external One maj xlmoat 
hear the famt wail of the human soul crushed 
under the weight of matier, but alas ' the ear 
that can discern the sound and the heart that 
could feel for it are seldom to be met with 
By reason of the constriction of idealism, due 
to pressure of matenal things there la visible 
in every department of life shameful poverty 
and destitution That way leads to the down 
fall of humanity This is the maddening path 
of dalliance Walking on this path the 
ivilized nations of the past one by one went 
own into the dark pit of decadence In this 
age of the golden calf, greatness of man 
having become dependent on wealth, its 
accjuisition and accumulation absorb all the 
powers of man, invoUing the waste of 
manhood so that the external may be coo 
qiiered To augment the might of the 
almighty dollar, man has reduced hts own 
dignity to the x amahing point ‘Nothing »s 
uofair in war* has become the guiding 
principle in the battle of life in this twentieth 
centary This false pnnclple while it has 
enriched mati externally, has made him equally 
poor, if not poorer in matters of the mind 
The lanlp which Proxidence with His own 
hand had lighted in the jewel chamber of the 
heart of man is about to go out for lack of 
oil Throughout the world a destructive 
^li/»c//ar-sacnfice is going on (or inglorious 
success ‘Hanker after external aggrandise- 
ment and reck not whether or not manhood 
suffers extinction thereby’ — this is today the 
motto of the worshippers of succes*. 

Over justice, nioralitv, religion, humanity — 
over all tnese, in present-day civilization sits 
as conquerer gnm necessity Y ant — ant — 
that is the one note sounded everywhere — in 
religion, m the State, in Society and in the 
family This necessity is blind and is 
regardless of everything else , for, from its 
TOint of view, such regard would be utter 
futility I rom the centre of this cmhzation 
from where this destructive utilitananism has 
been preached from that Christian Europe 
its rclimons Teacher feeling him«elf over 
whelmed by the prc«suTe of externals prayed 
-one dav in moving tones “Lord save me from 
mv wants ’ 

The Saviour of tho»e who in exchange of 
true manhood are dailv becoming bloated like 


the adipose tissiied by expropriation of the 
whole worldly force or fraud or guile — their 
Saviour enjoined on his follower*, ‘Sell all you 
have and follow me’ Present-day civilization 
does not want character but efficiency 
A great western thinker has said in sorrow 
of this negative efficiency and greed 
‘For efficiency we have neglected character, 
for the almighty dollar we are destroymg men” 
All the higher things by accepting which 
human civilization has progressed from its 
very dawn, are today slighted and rejected by 
the haughty insolence of this evil efficiency 
All the principles which had been discovered 
by careful analysis of the Philosophy of life 
are rejected in the name of progress as iin 
worthy superstitions But if we will look 
impartially at the different departments of this 
vocal and mobile civilization we can easily 
detect that the ebb has already overtaken iLs 
rushing tide and that its momentum has slowed 
down and a lassitude has set in by the process 
of reaction The brillLant illummahon which 
seemed to adorn it at the start is already 
fading awar and the death dance of dark 
despair is being played around it and the 
wheels of the victorious car of material civili- 
zation which guided by greed and drawn by 
desire and hate as a team of horses was 
harthng along on the face of the earth, cru«li 
ing humanity % its blind and noisy fury, arc 
about to be submeigcd under the accumulated 
weight of the curses of oppressed humanitv 
The true technique and the sacred goal of life 
have both been ehamefnlly topsyturvied and 
the sweetness and harmony of existence are 
overpowered by the shameless greed of enjoy 
ment Truly, humanitv today is maddened 
and distracted by mutual competition and 
conflict and the poisonoos seeds of death are 
eutenng into it through the loopholes of this 
madness and division. 

The po scs«eive instinct is rapidly leading 
the so-called eiv ilized man from logic to force 
and from civilizatioii to barbarity Truly the 
diflerence between the civilized man of today 
and the savage Of the forest lies generally in hn 
di«gui3c and unessential externals and as things 
are tending cv on this small difference also will 
soon disappear Like brute beasts fighting 
for putnfvmg carcasses m charnel houses, men 
ore fghting each other on the face of the eaith 
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for the means of enjoyment, jind hke jackals 
and dogs intent on the nnstidtion of dir 
bones drenched with their own blood, men nre 
engaged in n similar ptstime of bone masUca 
tion The bodj has become the grave of the 
soul and the spirit is covered over with the 
refuse of matter The internal is twisted bj 
the weight of the external and human con 
science is overpowered into e\ crlastmg swoon 
b} the cudgellings of bestiality and the larger 
interests arc neglected for the sake of pettj 
ones — in a word the human soul is in a death 
swoon, — in a hate tossed sea of flesh To hide 
shameful internal poverty the thoughtless rich 
of today have accumulated a huge procession 
of possessions But our civilization though 
externally agile, is siiSbnng from extreme 
internal paralj sis The great Poet of the 
East has cried shame on this lifeless magnt 
Bccncc — ‘ Where life is wanting, trappings arc 
but signs of shame If jmm look at humanity 
from the bare point of view of oiaohood, 
setting aside these useless extravagances you 
cannot but regard it as insolvent The great 
Io\cr of mankind Maxim Gorky, a server of 
iinduided humaoity who in the midst of 
uni\ eraal hate and escifemcnt could write with 
unwavering hand'Love is the mother of life— 
not bate' —tins Maxim Gorka after his pro- 
longed experience of present^ay bumanitv has 
drawn this sorrowful picture of humani^ 


oppressed This has been assigned by bisto- 
mns as the true cause of India's downfall Is 
it hkely that the classes, quite restricted 
in number, who are now occupying the 
upper rungs of the social ladder and who 
with the help of State-power have converted 
the masses all the world over into degraded 
bond slaves, will be able to resist the 
downward pressure of those they have 
d^ded If It be true that historv repeats 
Itself dien their decline and fall is mentable- 
The great Greek and Roman Empires were 
dissolved in the past in the sea of desire and 
lust Forgetful of this dissolution of life 
m wine and women, their successors in the 
Vest and those influenced by their example 
ID other parts of the world hare forgotten 
their soul in the iinbriddled indulgence in 
pleasure and pelf 

The modern civilized man having extended 
hu individuality only to the bounds 
oalionalism is caught up in that whirling 
No genius has yet appeared in the West 
who can by hi» trumpet call expitid their 
narrower nationalism into worldwide mter- 
nationaiisro «o that nationalism is there 
regarded as the final truth and within the 
limits of the coveted glory of this nationalism, 
all Europe is indulging their folly to the full 
extent Humanity today is about to commit 
suicide in the name of this nationalism iToliii 


All hearts aw. sroittcn in the conflict ol inter 
c^iB all are consumed with a blind greed eaten up 
with enry stickcn wounded and dnpp or filth 
falsehood and covardiee. All ] cofJc are wek 
they are afraid to lire they wander about as in 
ft mist Freryone feels only bis own tootbacbc- 


The tendency of modern cmlwalion i« for 
everyone to leav e every other behind. As a 
mountain peak becomes iinirower the higher it 
mounts, so tlic progress of civaliration is 
eveiy day making it narrower Die ideal of 
the civilizations of the past was expansion 
That IS why they included evenbodv and 
were characterized by immense love and 
humility Tlicv mainly rested on Uicir social 
systems and when society became corrupt their 
decline was inevitable Modern civilization i% 
based ou the St-atc and its decline is bound up 
with State-corruption The Bcibrnau caste of 
India having deprived the immense Sud-i 
populations of their righte as men wcr<, 
dragged down bv the downfall of Iho-c they 


Ruskin speaking of this suicide to protect 
individual natioml existence has said the 
following 

Ihc first reason for oil wan and neceMity of 
ntt onal dcfeucea is that the majority of persons 
high and lor in all Earopcan Oiintries are 
lb ercB 

inti Tolstoy also has mentioned this 
nationali«m as one of the main causes for 
human misery at the pre>ent day 

I ha^v m-reml lim« cil rossod Ihe ihouphl in 
OUT day Ihst the f«l nff of patnolisra is an 
uanatanil, irrational and harmful fcchnc; and 
cause of the creat part of the ills from wh rh 
jnanVmd is Buffmop 

At the I^ocamo Conference, tiic represen 
tativc of Poland rightly suggested that the 
love of country must be augmented by the 
love of humanity B it this has not happened 
because it IS probably the ordained destiny 
of Europe that Europe should commit 
deplortble Biicide sirroundoJ bv the barriers 
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of petty intere«ts Tbit is why after the 
preaf war all the efforts of the League of 
Nations for bringing about a reconciliation 
between conflicting self-interests and balance 
of power have proved futile — for lack of the 
international outlook and regard for pettv 
self-interest and low motives Tbc piling 
up of armaments in excess of what preceded 
the great German War which has kept the 
whole world in a state of fearful tension is 
emblematic of world dissolution Before the 
end of the war discerning statesmen could 
see the full growth of the growing Inst of 
blood and the great philosopher Beigson 
anticipating reaction could prophesy with 
cqnanimit) that after the great war the world 
would be swept b-y religious feeling But, 
what IS seen in effect, is that after a little 
recoupment following the huge blood letting 
of that war the terrible blood-lust is 
manifesting itself in Europe’s demented moral 
nature, and the thinking portion of civilired 
hnmanitj seeing in imagination the extent 
and nithlessness of the coming conflict 
aro nervous uith apprehension But their 
words of caution uttered in many moods are 
unable to stem the rising tide of this 
destructive blood lii<t Tho main ground for 
despair and apprehension is that tho reaction 
which has set in all the world over against 
tlip insatiable <1 sire for enjoyment of tlic 
civiliKition of the West is confirmmg 
dc'-triictive isolation elsewhere Even if this 
reaction should attain succcs-j tint would not 
justifv any hope of a change ol heart The 
natural upward flow of the life current 
having been dammed is trying to find outlet 
with a moaning voice like sea waves obstructed 
by the coast So the poet of life suffenng 
from this obstruction by stone walls has said, 
“What prison walls surround mo on alt sides ’ ’ 
The prince of poets — Rabindranath, suflenng 
bi the weight of external*, has said 


OiTe me back the forest Oh new ctfilization 
»n0 uke the «ty with its iron and bn t 
ana wool and »ioi»e Oh cruel dcToarrr tire 
back that (or»t retreat with it* holr <ihadow4 
*1^ et dar* the ablution* at do*k that 
0 net stma hymos ihaw 
banal iii ol nc» pa h'svd pram lh">« lark 
C*TOut», th>) sen* npa of prott truth* in deep 
self m',»ilatiMi \ do not want •wainty of 
etiy-iyment ol reeal luxury immured in voir atoao 
r*-e I want freMoin I want to iprwl out my 
winp» to reeorrr back ray inborn rower* and 


havuig cast awav ray bonds to respond m mw 
heart to th“ great heart beats of the world 

The poison that has arisen from the over- 
chuming of desire — who except Sous of God 
can save the world by voluntarily swallowing 
that poison ’ Who will cool this parched 
earth bv letting in a flood of greenness’ Where 
arc tho^e achievers of unity who will discover 
the great oneness underlying all the 
phenomenal mamfoldness, over-stepping the 
thousand and one barriers put up by man 
— barriers of wealth, intellect, character and 
power, forgetful of tho universality of life ? 
Those who had initiated the blind worship 
of the shameless cult of eroticism and 
Its false shibboleths, those who organired 
this worldly coatecLalism. have departed So 
will depart their ardent followers of 
today, leaving as a legacy, innumerable 
unsolved problems But any who would try 
to solve those problems by depnving the 
present-dav innocent youth* of their future 
peace and b’lss will only encounter disillusion 

Right and duty are convertible terms 
One is meaningless without the other When 
It devolves upon tho youth of today to 
undertake the solution of the*e intricate 
problems of the present, it is their right to 
remedy the undesirable conditions thev involve 
The time has come today for the youth of 
the world to grapple with these problems in 
a calm and collected way 

The poverty of man today is due to the 
scvcraoce of hts iintou chord with greatness 
The pettv hvs become tho all-imporLant, due 
to the consuming egotism of man and thereby 
bas been lost the importance of the important. 
In all y outh has by its efforts untangled 
the skein of all kinds of tangles of the world. 
By the tnimpet call of youth the awry life- 
current of humanity has turned back into the 
right channel It was the sound of bnkrisiina’s 
Hate — the prototype of eternal Youth, that 
pcrauadf<l men to leave tho worldly life and 
betake to the life of tho spirit Is it too much 
to expect that the youth of todav will be able 
to draw away by the bewitchment of their 
“ong the mad lu t for external things into 
the path of the true an 1 Uie good The 
We tern nations, with greit aviditv have 
cultivated Uicir brun and their mu«clcs to the 
exclusion of the heart. Today, when the 
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advent of the English and the invasion of Indian 
life by modem notions from Europe in Bntisii 
India the native arts and crafw dwiodl^, owing 
to the erase for the new thmgs of the « e*t 
and architecture also similarly suffered India u 
looked was going to become a province of Europe 
in matters of architecture and art” 

In whit sense architecture can be ‘the mother 
of all arts’? What «ort of nrchitwture was 
•most ns«iduoualy cultivited in India through the 
centuries’ from 3000 BC ? Which ‘wonderfuUy 
magnificent structures’ were carried from genera 
lion to generation us a csslc-craft and going back 
to over iOOO years ’ How were the lVrki«h. the 
Persian and the Mugiil architectures ‘mtrgcii into 
the Inihan one’ ’ Where has the advent of the 
English’ deslroyeil the W 

wious architecture instead of the Bngli'h nrchitec 
Wre al«o being merged into tlie Indian one » Amt 
lastly why the cram for tlio new things of the 
we«t ‘wn« going to convert ‘Briti«h Indii in^ 
‘a province of Euwpe in matters of architecture 
am? art’ ’ Those are some of the ino«t important 
JSiSs which ni^eil though m an idverti^ 
menr«J“>uH under-tood b> a 

,S«led m the subject before an *ntf 'Pf»» 
StJmt can be taken m the revival or mtroduc 
lion of an exclusively Indian nrchitcctii^ 

The denotation and connotation of ih® 

mn«l be brought home in onlor to 
•diiidire the relative position of arcliitecturo with 
fii'e ofrefi^rf n»mh.„„P .onre '<3 

to Yn«CHlbanj, a commentator of 

built bo\h nrchit«:tundl> as well 
office may oe i pnemecring If the mam 
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tho mterior only The e>- enc© of architecture 
proper, however, lies in ‘the fine art of cle«igiiing 
ftnil constructing ormnieiital huiltlmgs’ both 
externally and internally The mere engineering 
buildings are not necessmly devoid of all oma 
ments and do not always look like godowns 
However plain a builder may be he is in»tinc 
tively artistic m nature, and whatever is built 
for him mu«t have «ome «ort of art in it But 
the real difference lies m the fact that m 
architectural buildings like the Christian churches 
and Hindu temple®, the primary object is to 
evliibil an arti«tic design and a aymbohc idea 
throughout, whde m office building®, railway 
«tation structures and godowns the engineering 
skill lies m providing required accommodation 
and facilities at the minimum co«t The question 
of utility 13 neither entirely ignored m temple®, 
churches and mo“que« nor the beautifying 
men«ure, proportion, roof ceiling door wuidow 
balcony, verandah arch, porch pillars and their 
mouldings are deliberately turneil out of the 
pri«on hou«e" and barracks 

Architecture thus comprehende<I denotes nil 
objects that are conatructeil according to a de«ign 
and with an artistic finish The guide book like 
that of the Roman architect Vitruviu® upon 
which all western architecture is based and tho 
etandanl silpasastra like the ViMsnra which 
has reguhted all the known structure® of India, 
have includetl for di8cu»«ion evea scultiture also 
Both these nuthontie® deal almost equally with all 
details of the TtlLsge<scheme town planning 
fortihed cities and all the cognate eub^ts such 
as the lay out of roa !«, ptplens market places 
commercinl port® and harbours . erection of 
hri Ige® gate-way « triumphal arche®, enclosure®, 
embankments dams railing® landing pi tee® 
an 1 (lights of steps for hills and river®, digging 
of wells tank®, trenches, drains ®eners moats 
an I ®inidar objects Buddings proper include 
religious re«ilentinl, mililarv an<l commeicml 
structures and compn«e temples dwelling hoii-e® 
palaces e^lifiees and mBn®ion«, vanous balls anil 

f avilions ®ecretanai® pnson hou®es ho-pilals 
or men ®iabie® for animal® and ne®ts for t»ml® 
tompmml® VAoeVs cd larger eiifievs 
well a* the auxiliary member® and their com 
^nent moulding® are nece«®anlT di®cus«e<l 
Doors Windows verandahs and balconies floors, 
rwfx domes ceilings pdUrs arche® and porches 
which nio«tly constitute the di imguishing feature® 
of various styles ATchitecture are elabora^l 
in great ilciaiL Article® of furniture arc similarly 
t^ie«l an 1 mclu !c be>l«t«uis couches 'able* 
chairs wanlrobcs biukets cages ne®ts, miU® 
lamps an I lamp-post® Throne® nnl crowns for 
deities an 1 King® form a di»tinct brandi 
iersonaj ornaments uni garmuits mclulc varioua 
chains rwrnn^, armlits anklets foot-niigs 
"'"J^ban I®, ja-kets head gears an 1 fool wear® 
Thu® architecture is no doubt, at the root of 
•ome allie.1 fine art® But it can hanlly be 


called the mother of poetrv, or cookery, for 
in«tance In fact out of the five hundretl 
and eighteen fine arts referred to above 
hardly a dozen or score can at all be connected 
with architecture even as «i«ter, not to speak 
of mother 

Before the neat point is taken into con«tdera 
tion the term ‘Indian architecture’ needs an 
elucidation Geographically structures of what 
ever ongm and style built anywhere, md at any 
time m India may bear the designation Like 
motlern scientiTc invenPons “uch a® telegraphy, 
radio gramophone etc, architectural ornaments 
and styles of pillar® arche®, domes etc migrate 
all over the civilized worll Thus structures 
with ®ome di-tiugiiishing features of various 
European, Byzantine, Persian anti Mugul styles 
may be visible in India They are not, however, 
usiuilly designated as works of Indian architec 
tiire, which is generally understood in the 
restrictwl 6cn«e of Hindu architecture only 

If taken m this sen<e the buildings and 
plans of town* openeil out at Hohen jo Daro m 
Sindb and Hamppa m the Panjnb, which may 
go back to 30i'H) B ( or even earlier cannot 
yet be cla<«ifie<i under Hindu architecture until 
at least tho script.® tho language and the con 
tents of the inscriptions have lieen decipheroJ 
and the plans and designs have been recognized 

The nest source of information for the 
antijuity of Indian or Hindu architecture is 
entirely literary and is ccnhial to the casual and 
scanty references fouud in tho Vedic literature 
regarding the viUnges, tonn®, fort.® and citie®, 
bundml enclosures or fortifications figuntivcly 
evprossed ns the means for proteuion nffordca 
by the god® a® well as «tone hou«e« carvo<l 
«lonea and brick eihfice® In the Rigvcala 
(\Vil«on II 313 IV 179) mention i® male of a 
sovereign ‘who “its down in his sub-lnntial an 1 
elegant hall built with a thousand pillars,’ and 
of residential hou®i.3 with such pillars and sai I 
to be ‘va®t, comprehensive and thou»and-dooro>l,’ 
Mitm and Vnrunii nre represented (Rigveili, ii, 
41, '* V l)2G, Alharva veila, in, li, ii, 3) as 
occupying a ‘great palace with a thousand 
piUan wnii a tViDnsanA gnu-®’ Again Atn is 
«tate<l (R. V I 1127) to have been ‘thrown 
into a machine room with a hundrtyl door® 
where he wa.® roa.«UHl, an 1 Va-®i®htha de'ireil 
(Wilson’s IT, 200) to have a three-sloreye-l 
bull ling 

VUhough Nluvr crilaite® (San»knt Test, V, 
4V») the®* references ‘as exaggemtol description 
of a royal rc®idence «uch a® the poet had «cen’ 
they may be taken to «uppoit Ihe contention of 
‘wonderfully magnificent elructuro* going back 
to over years B C.' \n 1 it can also l>e 

admittisl that arcbiti-ctun like carpentry, wioiving 
an 1 such other pmctic-tl art® wa® ‘cam ®1 from 
generation to generation as a caste-craft,’ when 
so manv other profession® iise.1 to U. as«ociateil 
with one's birth But such a nourishing con ii 
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t 1 T‘ 'will gompr to convert 

f. „H " province of Huropo m 

iimtWs of arcliitwture anil art,’ it Uie atotunent 
«9 at nil correct m some modified form ? *00110’ 
H ctrUinly 11 subjwtitc quality, and tho desire 
o imtnte the conqueror-j nbether Muslim, 


ilepirtment could not lie pas»cd owui^ to ilie 
opiwsition of our own repre^entatnes Under 
aucJi atfrer*e circumstances the distmgui«he<i 
Director General of Archaeolojry, Sir John 
Alarshfill, nffam an Fnglidjman a real sebojar 

KiiRlisii or rrenc}r“ir« ‘ iustoS/act nml"« 

usual weakness of all the conSS and aubi^^ foremost to realize that no reoon.truction of real 
tal peoplOT ot (lio irorlJ Th ’ lirm^h covcrnSl POUf'ble from (he seont, 

India have no more comnellpd ns. th»n tK» 


tn India have no more compelled us, turn the 
earlier conqueroni, to fake to tneir moifo of livui;; 
Jf certain quarters of some l>if» cities in Dntiob 
India have heen turned into a ‘province of 
J-uroiTO m m itter of architecture’ and if certain 
w-cniled highlj placed Indian families have 
developed a preference for Kuropcan art, our own 
‘craze’ for blind imitation is aolely responsible 
for thau 

Tho following complaint containeil in the 
siune advertisement is mbstantmlly true though 
incomplete ‘There is no institution in modern 
India where Indian youths can gel proper 
training cither theoretical or practical in tho 
complex subject of Indian architecture. The 
very descendants of traditional arclutects and 
craftsmen, not to speak of the civil eHgi/»«?er3 
trained m modern engineering institution*, owing 
to their deplorable ignorance of tho history and 
spirit of Indian architecture due to lack of proper 
education, have failed to develop their indi«nous 
nrcbitocture and have introduced ugly and bvbrid 
styles, unfaithful to Indian traditions 

The aesthetic sense of individuals diflerv 
though in architecture there la a general standanl 
al beauty According to tho sWndanl treatises of 
Turope and of India the nrehitectunl beauty 1 * 
largely dependent upon proportionate measure 
ment of dimensions disposition ot cotnpoaenl 
members and types of verandahs, bnJconics 
doors, windows, arebe*, porche* parajicts and 


nrchoeologicu] remains and that it could be doae 
only with the assistance to be derived from the 
literary source* and numerous architectural tests 
if they could be scientifically edited, transtit«i 
and iJIuetrafed The architectural tradition as 
truly saiiL ha.s been lest The professional 
craftsmen have all but disappeared The terms 
of the Silpa«a8trns frequentij referred to in the 
ficnptiinH, Puranas, Aganias and all other 
branches of literature also had become un 
jntelligibitv obreure and obsolete Thus some 
Indian student pos«es«ing sufficient knowledge 
of our classics and several modern vernacular* 
conrer«ant with the princmles of philology, and 
thoroughly educateil m Indian historv, culture 
and ttiwaeologj had to bt found out after much 
scorching for special (raining and experience 
abroail to tackle these valuable treft«ure«, left so 
far unrecognised neglected an 1 unutilized. The 
result has been the publication by tlio Govern 
ment of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudli 
with (he eubstantial assistance rendered by the 
Secretory of State for India and the Government 
of India through the Oxford University Pre»8 of 
five volumes covering some 3000 quarto pages and 
dealing uitli the whole subject thoroughly and m 
ft M'lcntific manner The) comprise not only the 
«tiu» lard text the Mannsara, its translation into 
Fngli li and illustrations of Architectural and 
sculptural objects de*cfiibed therein but «I<o an 
EncydopTdic Dictionary of Hindu Architecture 
onler to cnnble the *ludonts, builder*, engineer* 


dom^ The aspect of the site and orientation of and architect* to atudy the original texts and 
the buildings together with the layout of (he upchacological^reconl* ^jher^ together ncconl 
surrounding courtyard* 


add 


V - - lnwn* and gunlens 

to tho benutx and ul/hty nhkv 

The incompleteness of the complaint Iks m 
the omission of the authority and authenticity of 
tho source of information on these essential 
features of Indian architecture It is again due 
10 tho 13nti*h government in India and the 
bmhh placed English officials ungencrouslv and 
fXelv accused of having destroy^ Indian 
archilecture, who hue made nmilable the arch-co 
logical materials and the original texU on 
arohdecturc, the mo*t authentica eil sourcts of 
Srnation on nil architectural and allied 
eubjSs for critical study and rcconslruction of 
our forgotten arohitecturt and cognate arts The 

S,bl.sLe»t o! (lie ‘'Clw! 

■'f'S m (hriSbly 

S iS . Lri.,b Hom= Member 

I'r BM»iI lilBcbelt lo Mlabbsl. n jienmnent 


fund to cjirr> « 


tJie work of the archaeological 


mg to their on n light, and finally an Introductorr 
volume dealing with an histonol survej of all 
nrcliitectural evidences of the post which wiJI 
enablo all unprejudiced people to form a tnie 
per«j>ectiTe and to remove ignorance and fal«e 
notions from the mind of the professionals and 
ini«ioadera 

A careful study of the«e volumes is mdisnen 
sable in Order to understand full) the methods 
and principles rules and regulations a* well a* 
the escential features of real Indian nrclutecture. 
For without R full and accurate knowledge the 
adaptabiiity of Hindu arcliitecture to moiiern 
conditions nnd rwjuiremenl* will cither be lo*t 
sight of or nn ugly hybrid mixture will be 
inevitable 

A rigorous purity of «t)le nee<l not be strictlv 
alhered to for practical or aesthetic reason* 
Such a conservative spirit ma) only gntify a 
profoundly national bigot. It cannot enhance 
tlio real unportftneo of the great national nrL 
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Eren to ^re^rve the arti tic design and the 
“rmbolic eignificnnce it will not be a practical 
propo ition to lo'e «ight of the ndiptnoilitT of 
Hindu architecture for modern requirements 
For neither the aspect of the existing town*> and 
villages which have been haphazirdlj Hnl out 
owing to political reason-' nor the external 
orientation and internal disposition of dwelling 
houses erecteii un cientifically owing to social 
and economic conditions can be rebuilt unless a 
•catastrophe like the recent earthqu ike recurs 
more frequently Both the commonsense and 
the ancient authoritie however emphasize the 
a«peet of sites and the orientation of buddings 
as the mo t e ential factors in architecture. 
Provided the scientific calculation of strength and 
harmony, and proportion of the component and 
auxiliary members on which both stability and 
beauty depend be mamtiined there can be no 
harm if there be a modification bj addition 
omission or alteration of the pillars and pihi ter* 
doors and windows arches and porches balcon 1 e^ 
and verandahs steps and stairca«e« ^npets and 
crowning domes m order to suit different tastes 
and purees 'Mouldings and ornamental sculptures 
are objects of individual tastes and can be 
altered if the modification does not lead to 
incongruity 

It >» this incongruity that has disfigured the 
residential buildings in the Lake area in Calcutta 
decorated with omamenls and sculptures borrowed 
from Ajanta and EUom cave« It is objectionable 
on this ground more than anything else to 
build residential houvs with the figure ef 
Oaneaha on the gateway or nn elephant on the 
landing and a ho‘pital building with a hawk 
on the front parapet or a «chool building with a 
monkey on the top which are intemled to pass 
as productions of Hindu architecture in order to 
^tify the hearts cravmg of the enthusiastic 
builders for an Indian style. SelMeception is 
preferable to deliberate cheating even if the 
latter is practi»^ owing to ignorance. Some 
builders are natural architects and they prefer 
their own design ba ed entirely on the in«pini 
tion of an uneducated mind Engineers and 
architects are not to blame for such architecture 
which IS very common in India. There can be 
no objection if a layman builder though untrained 
navmg studied or seen the objects of architecture 
m difierent countries makes a choice or combina 
styles m hi3 own building in a place 
u there is no municipal board to "anction 
the plan But it will be unfortunate if «onie 
innocent bu8me=3 magnate of Calcutta finds on 
completion of his house that he w is to 

believe by his advisers that his proposed residence 
will prove to be a fine piece of original archi 
tecture though it may not follow any one method 
or pnnciple and though it mav eon«i*t of a 
porch from one country a dome from another 
othce-room and librarv from a third one, kitchen 
-and dinning room from another country and 


gardens and outhou e from a fifth place Still 
more objectionable even on moral ground would 
be to cheat an enthusiastic builder that the 
Hindu style is nothing more or le«s than the 
monkey brand or to give a mi direction to a 
profoundly nationalistic municipal corporation 
that the can e of the national architecture could 
be advanced only by discarding all that may 
look like English in the city plan in laying out 
road- and in sanctioning permission to the 
independent private builders within their juri die 
tion 

Insufficient and inaccurate knowledge and an 
unjii tifiabic prejudice against everything English 
appear to be at the root of the following quota 
tion from the ‘Prospectus of the first all India 
exhibition of Indian Architecture’, held m the 
Senate Hou“e of the University of Calcutta. 
‘By Modem Indian Architecture is meant the 
development of oil Indian styles of architecture’ 
which 13 elucidated by expre siv excluding all 
structures built after the British pattern by 
saying ‘that exi ted in India before the termina 
tion of the Mugul rule, but adopted to <uit 
modern Indian requirements r?" sanitation 
economy utility etc. 

It IS ne«Ue»s to repeat what has been shown 
above that nothing muvh of real Hindu village 
town or dwelling bou e remained intact before 
the termination of the Mumil rule ^U1 that 
remain comprise a few temples of later dates in 
the South where the Muslim domination did not 
spread far and wide Even m the South the 
civil architecture has been modified to suit the 
needs of villagers who became largely converted 
to Christianity more through non Britiah agencies 
of other European conquerors Thus before the 
termination ot the Mugul rule what remaioe<l 
of civil architecture was exclusively of Muham 
madan ongin If therefore, in order to modernue 
Indian architecture the British patterns are to be 
excluded, the profouniUy nationalistic government 
of the self governing India of future will have 
to demobsh and rebuild not only the \'lceregal 
palace at New Delhi and all the Council hall 
secretariat buddings and offices in central and 
provincial town® but also the bridge® railways, 
school® colleges, universities, art galleries 
museums, hospitals, maternity home® down to 
the prison houses and lunatic asylum* M ill the 
reform if at all possible from the «cant> 
materials of «uch structures that can be recou 
stnicted from the Persian Turkish, Pathan and 
Mugul pattero* alone the knowledge of the 
Hindu source being absent, satisfy our eanitiiry 
economic and utilitarian requirements ? 

The architectural exhibition at Milan in 
Italy IS held annually m a park of some «ix 
mil» circuit Actual houses with all article® 
of furniture have been built therein giving an 
accurate idea of everything including the co t 
at the present rate, thereby minimizing the 
po ibib^ of any deception 'There are hou-es 
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of all fi/oB, small, medium, and larsf J" 
snaciouB linllB the photoprophio representaUana 
ortrdwclImB houic of „U counlnes ox^jpt 
Jndm lia\o been exhlbitel anil explained The 
feenato Ilon-o of Calcutta Un'TC™‘y 
a hall where conTOcation « held inerein no 
actual structure? could really be cThibiUd. What 
SrLntnccd to be shewn '-^X’.o™ 

“^Srexhehltion an., aee at.» 

nU trnnsitow !£"‘l,„Kra ’ pel a m.sconcepteon 

SrTh."“.l' l‘naVS.£c.urc But 


organiMrs of a new school may do 
him to the cause by propagating an 'naccuiaK 
and insufficient knowlcdso of the subject throush 
the students, if the teachers themselves are not 
nrODcrlr enuippe<l and absolutely clear in Itieir 
Saiid conscience Ills. ‘'”tr=f“\™S'‘a 
With all earnestness and emphasis that «uch a 
eood cause should advance with a clear know- 
Bge of the subject and without any 
on any groun*! The teachers of 

?MtiSfon must be thoroughly edurat^ m the 

Sa nnd nnnciples of Hindu AlchigUirc 
Mt intercstcu m the reviyal of an Indian 
i'iJhitSfummu^ learn to distin^-h it^esseutid 

fth^iiires from the unessential ones And 
LiSTnolv what »" >.o„f-“xt'“i.n,”“i.d°E 
£rh'«^le^°b"it also from all the known and 
^methods that the civilized peoples of 
Swirld have etolved ate lend eapone.ee an 1 

SStxpS'r^'m^I-irftn-htetum. 


the late ja>e addams 

BV PASUPULETI GOPAH KRISHNA Y^'A, M 

..•.nsnal ond Ohl 


I SC., rh. I) 


I , , IJ Ih.nk of a female counterpart of 
^liaGandhttumod^e.^^^^^^ 

Pounder of the fire Slates, the Hull 

ment house in the U 

House and symbol for .ntell.genl 

romnnihariamsm ^ Few jomen 

peace and the *_S g felt or from -whit 

how far her influence proi«c, she pre- 

Uistent Taoe of Hull 

forred always to rem ^ y old bmldmg 

House, ChicoBO ^Vfllrst thought was ‘o 
she put '’"'^njicd which she called her 
servo the „ Chicago institnUon 

o- H”" ,?s'rioXuSs»'>“^X",t*o1d’ 

AdSm. was not quite thirty old, 

.de a center for n higher mio 
"To pf'A instilnleand maintain edn- 
and eocml lilc , w 


lOniAd^ J. ,a - 

O^e'day, after the World War. Woo tow 

TslSrho, on aU 's.dc, he felt he was 

"■““MlsrAdlms” ho said, “tell me, I beg of 
w I can get across to the common 
J,°e;:;.le,“:h/m you\nor»™''i‘- 

^fSentr™ tlie reply, “Uie coui- 
ZXyt° convince tomlfa„;"tbm?’» b, 

Mn^'irAMais and Samh Weber 

''■* Afa child, an ugly httic gwi, Im^e 

Addams was ’’’F.'j'ij ll|mn°i.' Legislature 
father, a member of the Ilhno^ 

befort} the Civil ar, ^ ^ Double 

alwi)H addressed him as Mj 
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D’d Addims/’ and the proprietor of a flour 
null and a lumber mill in their home ^nllage 
of Cedamlle 

Miss Addams went to Rockford Seminar} 
m the late *703 and was one of a group of five 
girls who took life and themselves very sen- 
ou«ly They vowed to read all of “The De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire” one 
summer Thev procured some opium and 
nte it to sharpen their perceptions, after the 
prescription of Dc Quincey When they con- 
fided their experiment to a teacher, they were 
given all emetic and told the report for prav 
ers after snpper, "whether they were able to 
or not. ’ 

One of her tnumphs at Rockford wa® win- 
ning permission for an orator from the school 
to enter the state college prize contest. To 
her dismay, her mates chose her and she sat 
on the platform, the only woman candidate 
and the first Woman to compete m Rlinois 
with men students in any form of intellectual 
endeavour Miss Addaras finished fifth, exactlv 
in the middle, but she was consoled, in later 
years, by the knowledge that one of the higher 
places Lad been won bv William Jenotogs 
jBryan, then at Illinois College, “with an al- 
most prophetic anticipation of the cross of 
gold and moral eaiaestness which we had been 
assured would be the unique possession of 
tlie feminine orator ” 

She was graduated m 1881, the year when 
Rockford became a college For her gmdua 
tion es'ay, she chose to write about Cassan 
dra, “always in the right and always dtsbelm ed 
and rejected ” In it she wrote 

“The actual justice must come by trained 
intelligence, by broadened sympathies towards 
the mdividiial man or woman who crosses our 
path one item added to another is the only 
method by which to build up a conception 
lofty enough to be of use m the world ” 

Her father died about this time, and from 
his estate Mias Addams gave Sl»000 to her 
cdlege for scientific books bhe was undecided 
what to do She was a cultured young lady 
with leanings towards experimental sciences 
which were regarded as uolady-hke She 
went to medical school m PhiladelphLa, but 
after a a ear her «pinal tronble was aggravated 
^d she lay bound to a bed for six months 
w hen she was up she went to Europe 


One day she went out for a bus ride in 
London's East End. It was Saturday night 
and, in the midst of squalor such as she had 
not known existed, hawkers were auctioning 
off decayed vegetables to hungry throngs 
She saw a man buy a cabbage for a penny , 
she saw the vermm alive on it and she saw 
the man sit on the curb and devour it Under 
the gas light hundred- of hands reached out 
for more , she saw tho^e hands all her life, 
she said. 

Suddenly she recalled De Qiuncey’s 
“Vision of Sudden Death” where he wrote of 
two people running m front of a coach on 
whidi he was nding He found that his 
tongue could not shout a warning until he 
remembered the exact bnes in “The Iliad 
which de enbed the shout of Achilles 

That was Miss Addams' conversion She 
was di«gusted suddenly with the middle-clas-* 
culture which she had fed herself She had 
taken her learning too quickly, she felt, and 
had lost a response to human appeal ‘T had 
been lumbering my mind with literature that 
only clouded the really \ital situation spread 
before my eyes ” 

With MisS Starr she wont back to Chicago 
There never had been a ^ettle□len^ lioiiic m 
the United States She had seen at Toynbee 
Hall, m London, whit a settlement house 
could be The ‘subjectiie necessitr’ for 
settlement work she aiialy-ed as follows 

“First, the desire to interpret democraci in 
social terms second, the impuNe beatim? at 
the a ery source of our lives, urging us to aid 
in the race toward progress, and third, the 
Christian mo\ ement toward humanitarianisiu. 

Ill Chicago she was surprised to find sim 
pathetic ears Newspaper men a college 
professor and former mayor helped her to find 
a neighborhood for her project Hull House, a 
fine old mansion whi^h had been the summer 
residence of Charles J Hull when it stood on 
the edge of Chicago, was used only as a 
factory store-room On one side was a saloon 
and on the other an nndertakmg establishment 
The aeighburbood, rapidly growing up into 
factories, with all hope of decent living condi- 
tions lost, was populated by a dozen nationali- 
ties Miss Helen Culver, who owned the 
hoos^ gave JIi»s Addams a free leasehold to 
the house and later to the land on whi'-h the 
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twcUe bmldtrif^a wluch jiow con><titnte the 
Hull IIon--c umt wore ronstmctcd iti lit*r 

>ciirH 

Atldiins Ind n lilllc inone), income 
from her m%e‘»tmDnt« The Ibreo or four 
joung \von)cn tv)»o ciinc to ivork with her 
expected no romnncntion They begin by 
cleaning the old house, furnishing it eimpl), 
Keeping hres m the open henrths and throwing 
the door open It ^saa Miss Addama* pride 
tint Hull House "ne\er smelled like a settle- 
ment house *' 

They announced simplj that nil were 
welcome \t first working women wandered 
in to leisc thcir children during the day Older 
children, cunomly invc’-tigiting the wide 
halK, found amu‘-cmcnt, companionship, 
vimpathy, food and clothing Gradually Misa 
\ddams won the confidence of the people Her 
hardest ta‘>k was to break down the lines 


Crwie Nur-cry, the pre school branch of the 
Illinois Institute for 7a\ eaik Research, an 
infant welfare station, a branch of the Chicago 
Public Libnry, the offices of the fu^enife 
Profectire Association and the Immigrants' 
Protective League The Visiting Nurse 
A^.^oclatlon a!«o has an office there The 
BoyV Club alone occupies a five-story budding 
fhcrc IS a public cafeteria and a private 
dining room for the residents, about sixty five 
in number, mostly university graduate®, men 
and women, who occupy dormitories and the 
Hull floii-e apartments They live together 
as a cooperative club The Jane Club, a 
cooperative club for working girl®, wa« 
established in 18‘il and has been self- 
governing ever since The Hull House 
Labour Sinseum, the Hull House Players, oiga 
nwed by the late Laura Dainty Pelham, the 
Hull House Art School, the Hull House Kiln , 


driTvii between the race-s and even between 
cla‘'6ts in the same nci "^he found » ®mall 
• boy who would not sit nett to another “because 
he eat his S|Mghetti like this' —with hi- lingers, 
—“and I eat like this — witli n fork That 


told the story of a whole eh®s sy«lem Iht 
immigrants, too, were sinpicious of the 
hn-pitality They had Icinicd that nothing 
could be had for nothing Even when Hull 
House was accepted and bcloi ed, its genero<ity 
was I wonder to them 

\s Hull Hou*.e developed, it began to 
function as a bathroom, parlour, garden, day 
nursery, school gymnasium, legal aid bureau, 
little theatre and community meeting place 
As tlie new buildings were erected, mostly by 
popular subscription, more resident workere 
moved in, pnncipally college graduates self 
supporting anti gl.tl to contribute tbcu; tunc 

Among them were Sfr n-tl Miv Gemrjl 
Swope, who were mimcil in Hull Hoiijc J 
AUiekenerc King, Pnrae M'omMt »/ 
end Frrnon Ilnckctt From Hnll noiise Jain 
Inthrop went to head tbe Clnldrcn’s Hiirc-.o 
jn Wnsbingtou and Grace Abbott went to 

'^""in'thc'now buildings were boused a mimber 
of other Cliicngo soeni ngeneic. wbo-o heads 
re, bred the fiinetronnl imporennce of IW! 
House md the ndvnnlnge of nlljing them 
Jclees with It. Iiireeont ycoK tljo amt. n 
citj block square, ba« ineltided the Marj 


an outgrowth of tbo pottery classes, and the 
mu«ic «cbooJ are other phases of the centre’s 
work 

Hull House became as oiiich a part of 
Chicago a® the Loop Some of it« expen es 
were paid b\ rcot® fee®, eales and a small en 
<loirniei»t, but popular subscriptions were given 
generously Mi«s Addams beesme a ciuc 
figure She knew the slum di®tricts and the 
shim dwellers as no one el*e knew them, and 
her advice was sought bi thepohee, the Alayor, 
the hospitals and other social sf-rvice workers. 

She did not want to be famous or import 
lint , It was thurst upon her V hea «he found 
children of four pasting labels on boxes in 
dark cellars, or pulling out bisting thread®, she 
foum) she had to pass labour legislation, and 
she had to fight politics But she got the le- 
gislation passed The public movements nhich 
have b^n m Hull House include the agitation 
for a juvemie court, the buildingof public baths, 
paiLs and vacation schools , the promotion ot 
industrial education, medical inspection in 
“chools, any mimber of campaigns for improv- 
«l wages and working conditions, and the sup- 
pression of the “white slave’ and narcotic 
traffic m Chicago 

At AIiss Vddams’ instigation, the Tedcral 
Department of Labour investigated the Chic.a 
go alums and formulated the mode) tenement 
code adopted by the Citv Council AIiss 
Addams undertook per«onalIy to clean the 
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.T^-jrrjA jio'i y.maoK hht 

streets of the ISth ward, around Hull House, she gave the argosy hw blessing. 


^ HuH 'Hbdse. 


}'n?igi^dwiooa.ot ony i*?*"*^*-/^ *“<3 
30 I'.^/’qqr-jL tiMWashin^n 


^■'the'sti'^ef,' She'gdtCfn'thenbfa'cl^* books of'tJie . Aye..wi»QtripSf. an^^^’i^^jor/flfyidf^^iabereBip 
<5ity'^olifical rna’chinfe; beealiBo'gJffteiKeTOiiibval > apioiMedjbj fhci Relief {Jiqt nOT.,^t^q^s^|tiJn- 
,'wh^’a^Cl^rSckea '•‘WheTi sllOJprOtftsbed bgaihst .-.tertKttfqnaj .rplatiq»s,,q^^^ £9^! t9,^e^Qve 
' ^tlife treatmfeotTdf'lth 'hrtai'C’hlst' liiGWspapor, she fi ni oh! TjiI 

'=T\'5^“'aed6iinl«l’'«i3 Urt'iinwahisL ' Wlicrti.fehc >< M i»«t •>?nierpt^es„^tSs4^dflmsj W{iS[^un- 
‘■''stigSeslf'd^ ah' ’arKcle^fn fdefOtide iafl M^im compromising but generous., jj, ^^^^jic^ed 
' ^ Gdtkf, wlib was'tfcfcoifed bging oafrried ■AflM-*»8FJiP'’ej'^ic9n-/ toj;] foncilia- 

^^’tofus wiW she; wJs’'acc»l6ed/of iminora^'cy. -i t/<»1 « 

■o'‘Whetf Wieh^s fdr- pebceJ'dftrin^ thfe World a'- |>Q r4n^^nt/4a,,wUeir.said, 

•>-''Wai»,\heVaS'ira\l(jd'by^eto(!Uves.i./.:f 'n oll,tlioMp>;ntW ffaot^d-^^uiing.^he 

f3M '.'Hel chrfelnt fetan^Vngalusted'hiany po»ersln,?var..;n>litir)’5f4nl!| flj^LI%se 

'’•V6n^h^^''fr&2ndship 'tff fadibals, {Wd-khoTvas ■ 

''^e'al^gea- Vf<jfF4rs U>-'"alfy -liersel? .wbhi.dhU apprQY^ '■rf o» 

fdr”fhJt««-’She‘Jler>'Siiybody/' -radical or/i.tnjst^c^i^f ^ygrft,gjnbarf^sed by 

religionist, meet in Hull House, baf-'shenever/v-bw/x^^tiJitf U>7iricb;.^fqd ..pow^j^J .j^r^sts, 
^'■'idfenllRtjd b4rs^lf With nfeaYty'Dri afpro^ramme.'.'l/tei? M^l.jA'ddanis'al^aygsaid^hft^i^e.yCT'i^ould 

^ 'Th'5y^\3|Jere''cdfiMng,f!8lU'f«lc!U!vy-ttHda7lex-l<n.he,bulmd-j)y*, wp^k^aj^j-pr ^jpta^c^jtp^J^y a 
'''^^ erieWc''dVai'the! dnly ^Ide 3he‘kn«J«y o-'t o'.^Aphftlvlt- -nt. t-j >0 'jST-eh oJi 

-•'‘'Bfill dbe Was ilisdtcsfieii. <Bhei';<trent to " Her only ospnrswn ii)tO;nptiQ^d politics 
• '■*®U8^a‘fosefef'Tbiiti)^•^-8h•e'fo^mdhbA working .«TwJ|8 .U>\ support \Yb<lQQor:e ^pseyelt^^oii the 
' 'irt'th’S-flilldf/»'ehtIt^Mhs piashnt'd blackabkead ' ^lQ 0s6' ticket .in i^^pjsted 

‘■Jl^nd'fc^bbifgd 'i#oupi3wk»le th^ eountoss hrd her • polUiea and dislikeiLiL A til . «r ,•*{ 
'•'"^ibbirdr^ htellifll! ftrS'irttyif-lcastW.-. Htf-pull- >1 latQcy^nra, ^o^^-^a^onf .Ijave^^gope to 
"''’ed oiit'^drVf hVrlpu'ff'ed sloefees. f “Thdtdeould ritoUch-. trouble ‘ to,^^onq^f, Jtis3.cAdd^ms.,-^,The 
adless ferfshde girV^ihe*reftiifkedi I He -p^pWvAt -Chicagp voted-her, "the m^t^u?cful 
' ' "a^k^d IWrwWt sho'^4lve<i-l>H,‘ttl/d sheitold lumfcri«il»e«rP'5 W 

she had a few mortgages. “So. Y-od fewe am ■/GpHegwguvetbWtheAJj^arpjj. Thomas injdal, 
■absentee landlord,” remarked the count«_____ awarded to “an American woman in recognition 


;'a%k^d‘ If^rWli^t sho'’4lve<i'l>H,^l/d sheitold lunifcridtizenpj 
she had a few mortgages. “So. Yod h 
■absentee landlord,” remarked the counts. 

Mise Addams returned, humbled. of emioent achievement.” 

In her battle against "the stupid atrocities President Hoover wrote, "I am glad that 


venturing 

...Hull House., She, was vice-president of the 



•'distinguished achievements 
and her eminence in American life deserve 
> that 
wide 
'ofrjend, 
) Downing 

[TiIl^stA^ai^s'/^^^nejpfgj^e best^ 
’W&ihfendnHhirworidiitteJ her/inain€» and 
- 0 .--I tr- --ie,.’^aaq(?;J‘n;,iin4j‘-a Kfi'6<TO\ ffiKte'iV^r’gen^rhtious 

i!j jth^Worid Waivo.^Sheii nftra gfoe^T 

’•■'>! }0|p Hswyj&ras P«5c(!,Slil9, ’feecanse^***J^lfed*-H!iirH&\ls&^for-a weefeintfctliekiiv^duig 

ybougkitr .impractical 4ft tVlK;o^,^^tiiffi 

-vf“ V “®’'l'Pi>*,?/.*^be^'tr|ht;h«Tb7’C!mjfVHas/S buPi^»3*> S'Ajjuzyfehoseol/ijyrQ^^Hl^WSckGemoo-.’’ 
' ■ 19.^3 '•-* -'''S'* ■^ns'i 'Otijai sdi n/,a;>n. lo ^.o! ^.1 bj.mllol “ 


^°“®4 theAl’omeli’ssInterratjQitftl Lea«t^»i,Street,; that j 

/-j-Shc^^6i^l?g4q^'nD<l' Pt^edolS'' hhS'^allt^’jft iD-“"*'lteloV^ W&ihi 

- rjternatiopaU.congr|sV‘at^'’l'he/’M""'’»-’"’^hi^~* f.1S?^.v5'*SfTf 
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composed o£ Newton D Biker, Dr Henry iin 
Dike, Booth larkington, Otto H Kahn and 
Brace Birton, loted her to be one of the 
mtions’ twelve greatest women The Pielo^ 
Beiieie gave her its annual S5.000 
ichiovement award in 1931 Miss Addims 
sale the money to Hull House 

She was ill in 1923, in Japan, while on n 
tour of the world, and again in 1931, when she 

lay in Johns Hopkins Hospital in Billimorc, 

her life in danger, she was told that she had 
shared the Nobel peace prize with Dr Nicholas 

^*“^am “naturally very much g-atillcd,' she 
said, “and consider it a great honor H it m 
true that I am to share m 
,t IS due chiefly to my presidency of the 

degrtlf Dttor of Daw, fiom the Dnivem^I 

leajs ai Hull ^ ]j;omans 

V, mart/, Peace //omu 

and The Second .u.^ion gangsters and 

In the r“"°4Pf'S"ms‘^w?s never 
the depression, Hiss 


downhearted She believed in prohibition, 
because she thought it had bettered the lives 
of her people around Hull Hon«e, but she 
disapproved of the enforcement methods and 
proposed that the agents bo disarmed and some 
place bo provided for workers to pass tlieir 
time beoides at bars. As an economic palliative, 
she suggested uocmplojment insurance and 
old age pensions, two ideas which had been in 
her head for yean, even in prosperous time* 
She declined ever to prophesj the world s 
future or to lay down rules for its progress 
She had learned from life that there was no 
other way to learn, that there was no use m 
planning All the world could do, she said, 
was to beep its e)es open and be ready 
whatever expriencc might bring The nert 
step in settlement work, she guessed, was into 
psychiatry Mfler we ha-c >^eheved mens 
hanger, perhaps we sliall set ourseK cs the task 
of filing out ^by the; ha\ o failed to odjiixt 

themselves ” , , 

Another great Amcnoan woman, who iroua 
be last as famous it she wore not the wife ot 

the’ President ot the United States, Mrs 
Franklin D Roosevelt, 

Jooo Addams death,— “I am drcadfullj sorrij 
America has lost a greateouroe of '“P'"*'”" 

I can only end bj eayliig Hint Mrs 
Roosevelt could have, with rcrtect justincatioii 
Bubstitutcd “the world’ for ‘ Aiiicriei , since 
rane Wdams’isoncot those rare perBonages 
to Whom the whola world bows la roverouce 
and Io\ c 
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ICO children In C9«c u ma) be necc««ry to cleat the 
hall rapidly and how inch clearance ahotild la. 
elTceted 


Tilt Mr.STAt »>II<T 

The Child Welfare Committee is not called npon 
to consider the purely educational aspects of cine 
matOCTaphy repirdcd as an aid to inslruclton It 
will therefore refer only to a Kw Renerat poinli 

From the standpoint of the mental development 
of children the cilucational cinema is a doubte^Rcd 
weapon The valnc of the illustration or repelmon 
by cinemalOCTaphT of aomc prcrioiis lesson w fully 
reeopnued by all who remcmlicr the dirne** of 
theoriiieal teachinp and the dulncsa of the black 
board Nevertheless an imprudent u«o of the cinema 
may lead to superfieisliiy of knowledge lack of 
concentration and even faiipue with conse»itteni 
insllcntion Teachinc by films us in fact a method 
which teachers must learn to handle 

The intellectual dercloproent of children is a.Toctcd 
by all entertainments they attend films which have 
no educational alms react on the mental aimctnrc 
gradually just as drops of water f nally wear away 
a hole in the rock the iliphteat detutiona from 
Ic^e the least distortions of the trntb haitUv 
perceptible esagpcrations in the strict M<iu€nce of 
events may by repetition cause irreparable harm 
They may 8l«o undermine the chit I s artistic and 
literary fwling and culture It is a fact that the 
■children and young people of todaj often prefer the 
comic effects of animated drawinga to all other shows 
they prefer to see film based on a elas'ic rather than 
to read that clasiie for themselves they prefer the 
mimicry and particular cestum of the nlm artist to 
the talcot of a great actor or musician ft may of 
-course bo aaid that in every age the form of 
entertainment 18 that fitted to the menuhiv of the 
people Uut man u only a continuation of the child 
so that the tiuestion arises— havo the tastes of the 
child been directed into the proper channels 1 

On the other band films may be of great value 
in disseminating elementary Lnowlcdge tn rural 
districts which have never been able to enjoy the 
entertainments now ousted by the cinema tn the 
touD* But if country children whose intelligence 
and feelings may be moulded all the more readily in 
that they are practically virgin soil arc to be educated 
by these methods every care must be taken to see 
that the picturcB which will be impressed on their 
minds are not such as will warp their judgment or 
basic concepts The danger is heightened by the fact 
that these children live in surroundings which ace 
less able to provide the ne cssary antidotes 


TIIE BtORAL AND PSICIIOLOCK AL A%PK.T 
The moral and psychological influence of the 
cinema on children and young people is immense 
reasons among them the following (a) 
the absolutely passive condition of the spectator 
who merely sits and watches (b) the simptiScation 
of ideas owing to the elimination of all the con 
structive or deductive mental effort entailed by the 
drama or by reading (c) the violence of the tm 
pression produced by objective eeenes presented to 


the speetstor without anj call whatsoever on h» 
imagmation (d) the rajitd succession of event* 
and the complete absence of intervals between them 
dunng which eseilement has lime to dio down and 
rea«OR regains Its hold (el the pleasure children 
fipcrunce in seeing people give way to instincts 
which they have been taught to suppress when the 
acton do things which the child s conscience or the 
Use itsdf fori ids him to do or when he witnesses 
adreotares of which he would love to be the hero 
but into which he has not the courage or hardihood 
to plunge 

li coantlcM cinemas throughout the world the 
latent feelings of young children are being violated 
daily— the germs of the future ruination of souls 
are ticing bred On the other hand sometimes the 
aeeil of fine and noble thoughts arc being sown in 
fertile soil Hut it u all pure chance and to leave 
the development of a child s personality to chance 
IS an oflenee agaiest the human mind the consc 
<incnee of which may advitsciy aifeet the whole 
human society Lut how can these defects be re- 
medied * Ilv some form of eensorihip I Jly epcctil 
performances for chil Iren and joung people* Bv 
the production of special films * B) restnetmi, 
the attendance of cmldren of cinemas? The«e 
are seiious problems which call for very careful 
consideration 


tOStLtStONS 

The ctnematograpb Mcrts a far rcaebiog influence 
on the development of the child m all its aspects 
It may jcomrdire his health and even bis lift, it 
may warp his iutcllectaal development and also 
diaorganitc the mechanism of his psyebologtcal 
ecntincnul and laonl reactions ^^ou]d the Cluld 
Uclforc Committee be really carrying oat Us task 
if It attached only secondary imponanco to the 
csommatioa of tbs numerous ijnestions rais^ in the 

E resent note * \nd would adult men and women 
e carrying ont the dutr which natural morahtv 
enjouM upon theta of watching over the young if 
they were to abandon them, helpless and unprotect 
«d to the cinema which the Second International 
CongrcM on Child Welfare (Brussels 1K?1) described 
even then as demoralising' • 

But meoaurrs of protection are not enough we 
roost not only see that the film like all other 
Kicntific inventions docs not harm we must also 
ensure that it artually “serves that it bwmes 
an indrument of harmonious development and health 
recrealion and n vehicle for the transmusion of all 
such idea* as may guide the rising generations to 
an ideal of broad minded understanding agreement 
and concord 

Whose IS the reaponsibility for enabling the men 
and women of tomorrow to reap the broefit of the 
marvellous technical advance which the cinema 
represents while at the same time bending it to 
educational uses 7 It devolves upon all those who 
u any capacity whatever devote ineir thoughta and 
energies to the peat wort of the ptotecUon and 
edncrlion of childhood and it is for that reason 
that the Child Welfare (committee of the League of 
Nations la anxious to co-operate ever more closeU 
ID the activities of the International Educational 
uneroatr^^phic Institute 
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pjncd m ties© centres , and a* a eon wjiienoe 
thjR knowledge becomes more or le«s theorcti 
cal and lo a certain extent out ot Couch wttit 
the da% to-tlay problems that aught h*vvc 
crqppwl up provided auch organizations 
existed Mj the is is to discuss the problem 
of creation of such organizations I mnintun 
that It IS the best time now to think about 
this quC'>tion It imy be tint we mw miss 
our opportunity for a long time to come if we 
do not and of the fuTuiraWe cirCfim«f inces 
that present totlir 

Mr WjnncSajcr Soerefnr} , *'iignr Ihireaii^ 
Pu 1 and a rnetnher ijf the ^ugnf Committee 
of I in his Cl I letice before the \gnCofliirol 
Commission etvtes 

■“pyom ny aeguantsnee with the eond tioD« 
oLIm ilrtff tn Ihu put of Northern India 1 can pay 
thm the prrtesce of « iinxll projrefsi»« ngn 
cnttanl «!»•« i* a pnu «»«t ** a form* « rery 
useful rued un> (or ucmnn»lf«iina end inirodnclng- 
nenenliural iraprorcmcnl'* Tti < J* *fll shown Uy 
the nawUniM with rrh cb proffns«irc (dtntm ui 
^orth IVhar h«T«. titco up iho enwrjor rar «i« 
ot Co rabstore c n« reroraoended by the ^otrsr 
ilumt 1 


Our problem i% to create this progrossne 
sgncullnral dies I’p^d now oiir ngnciiUorc 
haft been loll cntirolj to the cOltiiafors voth 
no proper sind intelligent giudmce Tlic 
intelligent class hi\e taken entirelj to (he 
services aid the profesuohs^ beciuse there 
were no proper orginizatloiis escipt the 
centnlagncullnril etatjons like iHisa Slnnipor^ 
etc.^ which, even are gcnCnlly manned by' 
r umpeans whidi, could hat e given tlicriJ scoptr 
^e applicnfion of tlieif uitdligcncd, hrtd 
our zamindars has e been too moeft sihsficd 
with a tegular \ aypicnt of rents aftU consc 
queotly almost all land had passed obt bf their 
haiids ^ Quf isn^ tenure nTgo TTij) gretOf 
responsible for tlii« for the dtditiaij tebate 
was very insecure ,^nd our Fndifion wis jl«{r 
against agncultunl pursuit 

ponsidermg tl e^ igricultnta'l feidt onr 
economic^ position cannot imprdVc kinlesft 
there 13 inlens'iGcntioft of production Let lid 
see bow we stand ’ ^ ^ 

_ -Out of> a total area ot SOOrf *<i mil’s li 
^ 9i ‘TaJea are ■‘under Vrop di«lr bated 

over &50CO' erf miles flhdef paddy 191)00 81 miles 
under ju e and. 0OCO eri,,milca under oiher wnwr 
i<irope, Or toe remam dc area ot J3,Ci0t) Bq .m letWafcr 
surfaces lescloding canal^ eoTe?' uboiil 20000 sq 
mlcs Add the irestd coniiats «1 about }OQCO;sq 
miles of loreBt some land under water and the 


nncnUiTateil 4nut4 spread over the d ntrlcta 
o( Bankprii ijB rbhum L.Pirts of Midaapofc. 
{turdwan and the (tannd land near tic district 
OtDwca and in ^orth Bengal ‘ 

ft wo^ld thus appeir that flic ^tJrtiob of 
anciiltUpfcd land w a danll fruition ”(){ the ’ 
land boy\ under cullivilton , so that iiicrdnie 
in production by bringing sdeh lands under 
cnllitition la likely lo be ven small, more so 
beciusc these finds imlst be below ihb rairgin * 
of lltllll) ^ ^ j ^ 

WV can nlculatc the area of tiiftiaiiionj 
per agriculturist from the aboto^i tiki ig tl c 


agricultural populition of. Bengal to be 70 pdr 
cent of ^ crords ^[r S C ildfcr give?. 2! 


acres as the figure per ngrjcidtnrisf Bu( from * 
the Ccn«ui' Beport of 1J2} we find 3 12 i{,rcH 
to bo Ihf ciiltivible area per iigncnltiinsL^ 
However thus does not give ii« an adcqiate 
idei of our ognculiiiral posifton To qijolor 
Mr R. bir^fir, ‘'there arc nI«o people other 
than actual cultuators wlio ,nrc completcUi 
drpciidcot, upon Oic incoray from the soil 
Taking il! this into nccfiunL ^e find tbit the* 


avenge area per agncultupst mtko'i o it at 
about only 67 acres m Bengal*' t do not 


know whether oup igrtc iltnral condition is s i 
bad as thiU But wfntcicr it "be, it u clear 
(hit there is a tremendous pressure of popuh 
tion on the soil and that a \*nst majority of 
our agricultural populition is m a sfnt of 
clironic starvntidn i i i i ! 

^ Considenog all’ tlic^i ftefs to my mind, 
there dre three tsdursCs left bpen to us for thC> 
cconOihTc bittcTrhcnt ’of our people ^ to- 
chmirlitc by eugeme methhds ft big percchtige 
ot bur pmiulilion td relieve the congestion' 
by the estiblfsbment’of big srftilPand fcottage 
fndustnCs and lo {ntpnsify'igriduUilral prodac 
(iOn ^ ^ ^ ^ ( 

Th^ first 13 not a possible cours^ Though 
science is advanced in this regard steps in 
mass for -such purpoS^ tS An!y' pOssiblo'm a 
highly 111(01.01110 siafe My'^ thesis & ftUo not 
with regaWto'^thd de^efopm^htbf industries 
My thfesis^i the creation 6 f those bi^iiizai 
tion^ in our district akid ih oar pWincc ^hidh 
will oi-ike intinsff'fe isfncuUhre possible. I hiv^ 
alriid^^ild that'^mifcn land*- has 'iSlhfe uttO the 
possession of ’ihS'zfhifn'ddrs hnfl tbeiuperloh 
Iandowhirs° The ^rit 'btobl^m^ wUlibe to 
^nshlidjde ‘ the^^ lafiS^" into' block^^df Or 
more ticres. ■‘fTndifr' the Bcrijgil Tenafic^ Act 
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!fl62 

(Mibtmc'lmB 10 

th? keeping of pome- land<fallow) -pldQj m^3 

jVincoAis of Iho to "''JL? -Jv? Iljlltr and 
SJey lould'S'^ome aBricitor,! 


„c<-a income of Es. 440 POOfl'a 'T |!S 
• toes o1 land if he cultivates the l^hd on the 

-il^-hana system, f wbmg"..th(}_ lotiest 

jairodactmn and’ the r lowest pnee of agrtcultural 
’ ■"It'^iJteTBrS. incentive' to '.he' Itom 


.hould'‘hOTc‘'tome aBriculta^htontofl „„ '>' 0 5 . 3 . 


ThtitedoSe^fwt'.t»«om» Ind las ren. a. 
»\"huTrsea“.h^at minder rfl have a. 


'•to' imagine anu w 
•labd*' brochiltes on .^’hrlrif<-rrn“the 

.would like to lay Ptress on « thaMt l}rm»a m m 
j intelligent cla^s m auch a c scheme. 

Economic "Bocicty, 


' MymenSi 


Read at the meeting of the^ 
enSiogh, on 1 12 


STUOENT, ORGANIZATION OF GtKJUfV" 
‘" ’4 _ 5y AAHJGVa C sen, m. a 


aach a cisantic contra ,of 'lca?niag-a. I!erl.a 
S^UgT.d..,o.. .ha D„vcrs,^.^an.a of 

hmh bf .r« "rcW O^Saian. . In 

E^na rics of .lie wester,. “ J,", ' 

-^"Si?S-£S 

Sil^BonVanch « “rlto » tTl 

E5^i^?^r?EH5 

”rrman?.«citooi-goatoor^pn^^^^^^^^^ 

cdiicntional in . " „ legistcr- 

"Schulara -—and a ^ _ .ftp, tokiog his 
f '•'“'''"^JJ^t^tora describes hw pmfossto., 
‘^^..“*=7, fc bippeas ,"t^',': 


Jk-nnlNG a''tocal'‘in ibe epactoas add 

T^’^_crowded “Ef If^P^Tha Berlin 
^'Kefreshment HiU. 0 ^ 

University one f j^.^tre com- 
nressed with the cUeipness of th 
larcd with ‘Jthcr rcstanM . 

U,ere are olher 1... „°„nouncemanW on lha 

'5^f^"•“kLrto'^■ c. ‘“amenn-carf.to >h 
f^peisekartc , > ghoe-rep—- . 

ftfmt ‘JPa''"“"?„„rat cheap rates In moma 

itndenlecanbodonc ^t h P ^ 

.■gj, so-and-so , bjeot etc , 

coach ts tbc meal as' one' comei to 

progressing Ihrongl b coffee-^, E 


ladling ba.ring fta.,top,^- ieav.og the R.. °"-,a Itarc deseribe, 

TTniversithtrBerlui ,n>’int0 the ,, ;* Un Ijinpens to 1 

t' |t»l£5Sr= 


FnS"* 

'rcsbmUnallW 

, there « I'd”' ^ , . ,, „„„„„„ 

p" entitlM a man to "•“"'‘f’"” 'ot'-frecdon. from 

‘ in'd™f“"„i„T;f' 5e Umvo^itv, cai;«"p At frddom 'of 

rsSenUofSrde theta •self-todieient to 

t-nvUraSahtas Garmany and. »o cty 
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some extent they were not centrally organized 
on any big scale but had numerous small 
group-organizations, but when the time for 
organization came, there arose the “Studcnten- 
schaft” — big and complex like all German 
organizations, and it took me quite a number 
of after lunch talks with some of its leading 
and active workers to comprehend fully its 
manifold activities 

The “Studentenschaft” 
came into being after the War 
in 1919 under the name of 
ASTA (AUgemeine Studenten 
Ausschuss, t e, the General 
Corporation of Students) It 
was a private oi^amzation with 
a rather chequered career, 
having also had the misfortune 
of being declared illegal by 
the Social Democrat Govern- 
ment in 1923, yet it maintained 
Its troubled existence until 
1933 when it was taken over 
by and amalgamated with the 
NSDSTB Rational Sozialist 
wcher Deutscher Student 
enbund-} e , the Union of tlie 
National Socialist German 
Student s)— a revolutionary 
group started by Adolf Hitler 
in 1926 

The Studentenschafts of all German 
Universities are now under the control of tlie 
Kulturministenum, i e , the filinistry of Educa- 
tion, of the National Socialist Government Tn 
conformity with the "Fuhrerpnnzip’ or (be 
Principle of Leadership introduced by Hitler 
Government, Herr Feikert has been appointed 
hy the Goiemment as Reich Fiibrcr of ibis 
oiganization This is a whole time post, (he 
moderate salary of which is paid from the 
funds of the Studentenachafts and this fund is 
derived from «mall compulsory membership- 
fees paid by every student at the time of his 
admission into the University All other 
workers of the organization are part-time and 
honorarj At present the principal activities 
of Uie Studentenschaft fall under these divi 
Bions 

r<i) Scu.xTtnc DEPArTMrvr 
Tins department attempts to make the 
study of all intellectual subjects subserxe the 
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ideaU of National Socialism They hold that 
intellectual occupation should be undertaken 
not only for the benefit of the individual or for 
the sake of abstract science but for the good 
of the whole nation, so that all scientific dis- 
coveries and studies may tend not towards the 
pnvate gam of profiteers and capitalists but 
towards the enlightenment and material 
comfort of the population os a whole — not 


“science for science’ or monej’s sake” but 
“science for the sake of the welfare of the 
people ’ 13 the motto of the present ruling 
party This department tries to foster this 
spirit among students, school teachers and 
universit} lecturers by arranging lecture- 
courses, study circles and educational camps, 
etc 


(6) ForEiCN DFPArTMEVT 
This department proxides facilities for 
foreign students to study and travel in 
German} and also helps promising German 
students lu travel and study abroad with a 
view to establish cultural relations with other 
countnes It not onlj gixes information of 
the nature of tounst-agcncies but adxiscs as 
to opportunities and modes of study, gives 
introductions to educational centres and also 
arranges for scholarships 



A girl student reading to a poor old woman 
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(c) DiiAmuNf Wjaj Hm 
lliiB amtigcs for chop living ami «c1)olnr 
fehips for (lci»cr\ ing poor fitmlcnts, for reduction 
111 (n\\ oiling fares for all fitncicnis, for free 
moils for desen Kjg poor *t«dcnt« and clicip 
meals for all Rludcnts, for running co^|>crituc 
wtorcs, and for sick ms'imincc flo'lcla are 
niti wlicn the desen mg poor can h\c on half 
the iieinl rates , a reduction of 50^» h granted 
mthenduais nnJ on the If'ifRc «Hfim the 
titj ly tram, bus or underground wibs 
cribing i compuNorj but iionnua! premium 
e\crj ftudent become'* a member of the Sick 
ffisiirancc I iiiid and obtains medical ndt ice, 
jnedicines and hospital treatment of all 
nccc*>sjr} 1 mils practical)^ free of chaigc 
Ihe ' Sliulcntcnwerk’ referred to above come-* 
under this department 



( trl Bill lent* making \ mas lens for 
poor children 


(lO UNFdTiaf Dfi vrrairNf 
It co-ordmatos the activities of all (lie 
otbtr departments and senes as (he medium 
111 all inter departmental contacts 

(e) PiRiTcna DFIV1T^>^^T 
This carries on I’ress and other kinds of 
propaganda work among the students It 
nms papers and journal'*, prints booklets and 
posters, bolds lectures etc. for the spread of 
the ideals of National Socialism among the 
joiingcr generation 

(/■) Dei vimtiM 

Although girl students participate m the 
activities of all other departments )ct (Ins 


department arranges hr the development 
and iitili/ation of the special vvorn-mlj 
gifts The Winter help campaign conducted bv 
the National Socialist Part} during the lasttwo 
)Ctra was an occasion in connection ^yith 
which the activities of this department eaiae 
out conspicuousl} This campaign was m 
niigiirated m order to render help m clotlun<r 
heating and food to the poor during the drea^ 
winter months, from funds raised by pijhhe 
subscription Bojs and girls out with coHec 
tion boxes on the streets on bundaps is a 
regular ov ent in Germany now There ^as 
also a huge collection of old clothes which 
girl students mended and washed and prciaed 
before these were brought to the door? of the 
needy thev also made fine tovs out of Nvgj 
and other cheap and castawa} matenal, /or 
distribution as \ mas gifts among the children 
III the poorer quarters Girl stiideuts 'll o 
went into the houses of the poor and spent the 
long winter cv enings with them, reading nod 
talking, ond thus bringing jO}on8 and instruc 
tivc recreation to their less fortunate fellovr 
beings 

f mentioned aboee cheap hostel accommod i 
tioD for poor and deserving students — these 
arc called Kamerad«chaftsliaueer , i <> 
Comradc«hip-Houses, and b) recent regulation 
not onl} the poor but riery ettid^nt has to h^e 
in the'*e hostels for at least two semester 
The object is to train the student in living ^ 
simple and disciplined life, to bring him m 
close contact with students of other soci.^) 
grades to supplement college-work b} stud^ 
circles, and to foster in all possible waj.3 
coromunity «pint' anu’ social’ serv ice is 
also a new role now that one cannot pass from 
the High School to the Unn crsity unlees he (,r 
she has put in eight months scmcc in the 
"Arbcitsdienst* or Labour-Camp This is alsg 
called ‘^Landjahr’ or }car spent m the 
countrj’ These camps are of extreme siropli 
citj in all matters of living such as food, drest^ 
fornitare, etc , and are under verj strict rulos 
of discipline The work is mainly manual and 
on the land, such as, road making road- 
repainng, helpmg the peasant with his field 
and harvest, carpentr}, smith}, canal-cutting 
etc The whole idea is to make the younger 
generation feel and realize their intimate 
col licction even though tl eyma} bo intcllecliiaj 
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workers in cities in later life with the 
inud and riinl population and the dignity of 
nnnunl work 

Healthy socialism and community spirit 
that new Germany is trj ing to instil into the 
minds of the young will be comprehended from 
the demands it makes on jouth The new 
spirit can very well be understood from an 
incident reported by the Berlin Press some 
time ago A high official of the Rcichbank 
owned house property in Berlin which he let 
out to tenants, one of whom being unemployed 
defaulted and was in arrears of rent amount 
ing to about 10 Mark« The landlord sued the 
tenant for arrears aud obtained a decree for 
ejectment which he was about to e'cccnte in 
spite of the fact that the tenant s wife was m 
indifferent health w ith two young children, but 
the Government intervened and ordered that 
when a man of means m the position of the 
landlord had contemplated such drastic action 
against a man in the situation of the tenant for 
such a paltry amount the landlord must 
clearly be understood to be a mi«6t m the new 
order of things and ns a punishment for hi» 
lack of consideration for a fellow being he 



\ girl St ident collecting gift:. 


should lose his po t in the Reichbank and go 
to tbe “Concentration Camp until such tune 
as he developed a more socualistic frame of 
mind • 

lado^ermantsches *emtnar 
Uoirersitat Berlio 

* Tbe photographs inserted were kindly supplied to 
me through the courtesy of the hrm Atlantic Photo 
O m b E Berlin 


KUMBAKOAM, A> ANCIENT RELIGIOUS CENTRE IN 
SOUTH INDIA 


K LMBkKONAM an ancient town 
of high religious importance in the 
heart of the old Chola countia 
It lies on the south bank of 
■fne sacred "Kateri running on fhe north 
while the rner Vrasalar passcs on the 
«ontli of the city It is an important 
station on the m im Madras Danushkodi mam 
line of the South Indian Railway Near this 
place stood a palace of tbe later Cbolas, aud 
the nuns of the ancient capital lie m the 
adjoining village going by the name Sotama 
i'Jfit (llie palace of the Chola«) Palatjarn 
near this \illagc is al o a centre, where a 
Chola palace existed diinng the davs of King 
Rajendra I {1013 104a A D) Here Uxed 
the mint of tins King KumAaiairar It is 
while staring in the palace here that King 


Rajendn I enijiured into the accounts and 
tbe real administration of set oral temples in 
hia dominion and entniifed the proper 
management to local committees composed 
of rcspectahle men 

Tlie town kumbakonam is said to have 
been formed immediatclv after a deluge, and 
on this account a separate '•hrine exists to 
Brahma, the creator, in this place The 
grand Vnhana /hn takes place hero 

once in treUc years, when the planet Jupiter 
passes over the constellation I>co On this 
account tlie tank in the heart of the town 
where this fe tival takes place is named 
Iffl/ aiiinjf n tank The waters of the chief 
mne nvers of Indta are supposed to enter 
this tank on this holy occa ion b\ imdcr 
current * Sculptural representation of the«e 









®<cond entrance of Nage* temple Kambatonam 










nine river nymphs rhe sudden 

„„ the north bunk of tta ^ ^ 

*” °' d^KinS leh S N»?«k of Tan, ore 
witnessed by S J y,^„ ceremony, and 

the spleen small Arine relating to 

tanks of this '•’"k the ceding of a 

this gift are sculptured 

mandaita ima ^ ,„y, also visited 

Vijianagara K""!! *>" ^j„„c„ 

this tank on a ^*'^”'”1'^ of »» ■■» 

Kiimbakonam r"" “ chol is and Ganga 
portanl battle befiveea t e Ga_^^ 

Pallavas on the one t 

on the other side during 

Mention of this f , copies here At 

epigraph m o"' “ Kiimbakonam uas 

T-Pr"r’*rbeKveen die P" - S 


on the sooth of Kumbakonam jas the stoag 
holdofthePallaps dimiig the S h e.ntjT 

Ta™ i-a‘r?‘'ir.ior..ar'from an 
named Nap '"‘f , ‘ Though the 

Tf nro‘'bet«eea tho onter ealranee-?op»»- 
distanco bet^ea sanctum is set eral 

md the central g . ^ morning sun 

hundred yards | A„,„ tor three dajs in 

Ml over ‘ke head of (Aprll-^ra,) ' 

the ^tth the imramc version 

Tins in ;®ipecl the lord m tins 

Umt Surjn (^nn) ^orstnppe 

temple The ^ arclutectiinllj 

temple 13 a P‘^ j \f],eeled clnriot drawn hj 

S‘=|??Ff£S 

1 stronghold o%cr t “ P commentary 

,nd a school of prabhakaiom, a 



Sculptare (Female) m a niche in (he will 
Monnd the Sanctum Na^rara 
Temple KumbaVonani 

m Ins shoulder Ihe shelelo.i o! Biubmu lied 
''‘1 ropo to the staff The Hamauana 
cciici eTi«ttnj» 111 b,, relief over the base of 
the qarhhngnhf, are interesting From the 
n-'cnptions oxer the walls of the sanctnm, 
^efind that provLMon was made for feeding 


Kankalanathar m the temple of NagesTars 
Kumbabonam 

the ascetics, maintenance of a school ui the 
temple preemeU for eaponnding the /;/«///;/;- 
karam. King Parantaka I levying a tax on 
the residents to meet the maintenance of the 
special army that subdued the Pandxa 
country, and the lodging of SelaiapnirAn 
image m the central shnno 
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CHAWER MI 

Tlic rr.en.ls nn.I H.e Stranger 
rTtUE recent sl.o\.et had 

X a *''5““' ""^t'"n„a.rE clonds beh,»d, 

* LeaMug Ihe mass of Iloatmg 
llic sun acUanced and carce iiouselop and 

p,a.n that, hone abov, end the date 

every iree top, the c received 

palm, llie mango and n rejoiced 

*n "'■,^1 drop! on d.e leave, of 

The st.ll hnger.ng wa er o , 

trees and ''"P'" ® , l},ey rece.ted the slant 

thousand rad.atit geins as m y open.ngs 

.ng rajs of the lum.na ) the gro.es glanc^ 
.^the th.ckhn.t lanslts feneath 

the m.ld raj /“'' f' j .ojous b.rds raised then 
Tlie newly awakened and I intervals he 

thousand '•‘’!°"?''‘, 5 “,ch’tht.ll.ng notes into the 
nopio* sent Inn* ‘“."'fleecy cloud, of white 
trembling air ^ of the now purified blue 
nandered in the fanned by a light 

of the lisa'anj whi* the paltering 

breeze that had "^a„A „ooing boughs 

drops from the P'J’.*' follow us to the pool 
Tlie reader »''' "0“^ Jlatanginis tempo 
which had „ on ihe previous night 

r-ronSg n-rroi “Her'f 
I':;:!": hS had ,5;^ xtimg 

usuallj curly d looseb Rowing hand* 

ram, now fell m ,nai„n ^os .I.ghllj 

on her neck nnd ^o play on that raven 

bent to permit the s vvhich had e\er 

hair darker than any , ^ ihe atmosphere 

ipp»ed .hen tn t “,1'' 

Close by her was to v„lh recenllj 

developed Csjm f " E,„ thrown over her nA 

Se^‘htsV«i^‘'2-f,-;,‘;rS 

''“S^^^hnfhS 1- csllvd npo" ■» 


• Sparrovf 1 awiv 
t P id er , 
j Tortlli 


lend Its hue to her teeth, showed that the raornin,, 
ablutions had drawn Kanat out of hej home, but 
that important husine-s had not neen hilhert^ 
formed The friends were ei.dentlj engaged m 
an earnest and interesting conversation the 
reader need not be informed that mlh much of 
Ihe subject of this mleresl.ng dialogue, he is 
already acquainted Matangin, win polirm„ 
c.nt,o4l, and in whisper, ■> .f “f"' ^ 

occurrence, of the evenltul night inlo the fa^ 
t„l and discreet ear, of her only friend 
concluding part of this conversation vve sjs'', * “■ 
the reader’s leave, place before him for his gatifi 

''"'°"wo gon said hanak with a ‘liudder, 
after having listened for some time in »'1'"‘ 
Se aslonilhment “ Ah> were .. I, I ““"M h 
ton dead through fear But you are a brave 
»?man But do j_ou think of reluming to your 

WeJe^ehrean I go”' replied Matangin. 
With a deep draivn sigh u a... ” 

“Ah ^do not do not return, I beje«h jou_ 
returned Kanak yehemenllj, they will kdl yau 
I know my death is mev liable, hut wlm ™" 
help late' Who will tell me how I oai. find 
«heller elsewhere’ and Maiangmi i p . 

‘ hou*e will be no «heher for >ou, 
Lnow weir replied Kanak, her ejes brimming 
over with tears in sympathy 1°'' ^ 

her friend “But you must not return home 

“■^’Malym’rrtur'SaS, she^dashed 

Ihe Thich"1.e“had Inilden 

ShaT'lSwell, said, “Never' never again while 

gSan-in.’. manner silenced all conlrad.e 
„„„ han.\ covered her face w.lh her nncM 

„.„,Hers.’’ “,',r.ec'rT? 

■"°“?l’.”new speaker who stood by .he -tartW 

StrHerM=ais 

ind her rountcnancc wn^ faM L»ecomi ^ — 
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She was dre«ed m a coarse thenthe,\ rather clean, 
her freshly oiled face, the dirty napkin on her 
«houlder, as well a» the empty kahi on her wai«t, 
betokened the nature of her visit to the water 
«ide 

“ \^Tiy, It 13 Suki’s mother,” said Kanak, 
forgetting her tears and laughing and smiling in 
an mutant, “ why, Suki’a mother, why this unusual 
\ isit to the Phulpukur today ’ ’ 

“ I rose late this morning, replied Suki’s 
mother with benignant civility, ‘ and so hasty 
of going to work direct I thought of washing 
m>«elf fir't But what has happened, child ^ 
\\Tiy are you both weeping’ ’ 

“Ah, Suki’s mother' '^aid Kanak her 
eyes again moistening, ‘ how shall 1 '‘peak of this 
poor woman’s misfortunes’ ’ A quiet but «igni 
ficant glance from Matangini’s eye which meant 
that her misfortunes were such as «houId not meet 
“trangers’ ears learned Kanak against indwcreet 
disclosures, but Kanak, replying by a glance as 
full of meaning «eemed to imply that her «ecret3 
were safe 

“Talk not of her misfortunes,” said Kanak 
to the newcomer “The wretched woman has 
been turned out of her hou«e b) her husband and 
*he knows not where to seek a shelter ” 

“ Oh fie,’ exclaimed Suki’s mother ‘ is that 
a thing to weep for’ Husbands and wiies quarrel 
in the morning and become reconciled in the 
eiening — who does not know that* He is angrv 
now — he vnll entreat you to go home as soon his 
anger is gone Fie, mother, whv do you weep 
for that’ Ah, Kanak, when my «onmIaw comes 
to «ee us, there i« not a night when he does not 
quarrel with my daughter But what of that’ 
He loves my daughter as no one el*e loves his wife 
Elen last Wednesday,* he came and brought her 
hand«orae gold noth* — and «iich a noth, 
Kanak' ” Kanak cut »Kort the happy mother’s 
de<cription of her ««n m law’« amjjdJn. 

^on bi observing, “ True, Suki’s mother, but 
mjuda wants to marry another girl — the match 
that came from Junglebariah you know well now 
why he treats her after this f3«hion, often and 
often, she will not go home again Sukt’s mother, 
no woman ought to go She will neier Iru«t her 
*elJ again to that hou«c to receive in<ult« and 
reproaches But alas poor woman, vihither el^e 
her father’s hut close by to give 

Ah vihat a hard fate' ” «aid the good dame, 

■* PJa n henil'»« eloltj 
• ^atirrJay’— P D ) 
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sympathizing, “No no, if «he be worthy of the 
nafno of woman, «he cannot return home Marry 
agam' \^hy, where could he get a more beauti 
ful wife’ And will the little child he will bring 
home be a housewife like her’ No, mother, do 
not return but go to your «i«ter and «ee what he 
will do ’ 

‘ Alas' Suki’s mother, she cannot go to her 
sister even,” responded Kanak, Matangmi silently 
eyeing the ground from shame and confu«ion 
‘ She has quarrelled with her si«ter because 
Madhav Babu did not invite her husband at the 
late shradh t I could indeed give her •‘belter, 
but we are poor Suki’s mother, and I cannot 
take her there to «tarie” 

‘ My death, but what a simple-hearted woman 
is «he ’ replied Suki’s mother “ She quarrelled 
with her si«ter on behalf of such a hu'»band' The 
man does not deserve such a wife Were he my 
son in law, I would have scolded not only him 
but his mother and bis father too, but come, 
mother ” said «he. turning to the silent and con 
fu«ed Matangmi, ‘come with me and live with 
my mi«lress as long as you choose, the elder 
Thakurani likes you «o much that she will be 
overjoyed to «ee vou There, when your husband 
forgets his anger and entreats you to go — for 
soon he will — you can return to your own hou«e 
But do not listen to him too soon, fir«t "ee that 
tears flow from his eyes — and that he takes the 
straw between hi« teeth ” 

“Ah' yes yes'” exclaimed Kanak joyfully, 
“you have spoken well, Suki’s mother She will 
go with you now, what «ay you, «i«ter’ Will 
It not be the best thing to go with Suki’s mother’ 
The elder Thakurani, I am •‘ure, loves you, you 
must be quite welcome to her ftliy do you not 
speak’” Matangmi frowned, but without heed 
lug her, her loquacious friend went on glibly 
“Yes yes she will go, go, bathe your«elf, Suki’s 
mother, and when you return «he will follow you 
‘ineir fidiay no't” 

Sukis mother hastened to perform her morn 
ing ablutions When the friends were alone, 
Matangmi «poke “To what a depth am I fallen, 
Kanak' ” said «he 

Kanak returned with an impressive energy 
of manner, “Oh' Do not «a) nay — drink my 
blood if you do Go-go now, m the evening 
I wMl see you — Be silent” 

Kanak waited not for a reply, but taking her 
/o/st up in ha<le, she ran to the waterside to 
join Suki’s mother and to perform her morning 
ablutions 


tFoneral dinner 
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rHAPTER XIII 

The Prolectress 


T!tc hou^e of Mathur Ghose was a gemune 
tpccimcn of mojitssil maBmliccnie united unit 

mo/uJlif "unl ot ,,, ij 

From the far oH padd) fielda >on could 
de-crv tlirouch the intertemng foliage, its high 
paSdes and blackened viall, On a uea«r Me„ 
might be "cen pieces of plaster of lenerahle anti 
nufty prepared to bid farewell to tluiir old and 
leather bcaleii tenement Some rude and n 
painted shutter haugiug by a einglc hinge who-e 
Lrapanion had left the precincts )eam YS 
while in others both hinge “"d pl.uk had left 
little trace of their existence and had been sop^ 
planted by the less pretentious hir^er 

Rut a «mall portion of huge edihce naa 
been plaslered^^on the outside On 
rfion which boa«led such decoration and «h.ch 

to ornament its '‘Y ,L*„J ilie dried 

of the exterior was uiiplastere^ a 

slime and soot unfrequentli a young 

murky grandeur N n d 

shooto a Bnr cwaJe«noWeJg^ '>>' 

tacrrealistns^ J ,'’hmsmrgarJe" 

sections In Irom ) coloured door« into 

of massiie iron plated and mr “ton ^ 

was well pla-leaeJ “ei the white with streaks 

lainysea-on had variegated the w __^ 

of darb, PfV^ ’ ^^.rfor drawing ofi the water 
surmounted hy of lark and damp 

from the top A "azy Jd' “* „( .w 

apartments led from quadrangle 

huiWing to •''' of which towered donble stoned 
on all lour side' »! ^hij^__^ a,P'*d'""S 

^ernnda' as before ^ pillars which 

of ..ud and luue bu ^.dod by the 

m:;%‘So^z7L* ,tir 

• spill Uml»o 


with numerous streaks of red, while black, green, 
all colours of the rainbow, caused by the spiltlw 
of such as had found their mouths too much 
encumbered with pan* or by some improvident 
woman servant who had broken the GolahaJidiJ 
while It was full of its muddy contents, mon 
frequently b) the fingers of her whose pleasant 
task It had been to prepare the betel leaves, ^d 
who had cleierly impressed the walls into her 
scnice and had made them act as substitutes for 
loweU Numerous «kelches in charcoal, which 
showed, we fear, nothing of the conception of 
Angelo or the tinting of Guido, attested the art 
or idleness of the wicked boys and ingenious 
girls who had contrived to while away hungry 
Hours by essays in the arts of designing and of 
defacing wall The courtyard, devoid of brick 
or tile, exposed mother earth in all her vegetabJe 
glories The said vegetable glories, however, 
were gathered at the four comers leaving m the 
centie paths in several directions for entrance and 
exit Household filth and water had left thick 
cru«t5 of slime which repo«ed for ages in 
unmitigated blackness A narrow passage, ter 
niinat^ by a «mall thick door, led you to the 
third section of the house This was the kitehw 
of the household it had two suites of onwtoried 
apartments on two sides of a vast courtyard where 
vegetation v\as much more rank than in the other 
Here might be alwavs «een the traces of the havw 
daily mode on vegetables of the earth, and the 
fi«hes of the water bv the good dames in charee^ 
this useful deportment, and here too might be 
seen the empire of «oot in all the maiertv of 
darUess The fourth department lay behind tl»e 
kitchen but apparently all access to it vvas barr^ 
from thi< side and few were the female^ of the 
household who had ever set their feet on it^^ 

A thick and mis-kive door led to the go 
down 1 : as tlie mahal was called by the malw 
directly from ouL^ide Bare but high walls the 
summits of which were secured again*! the ima 
f.on of human feet hy broken fragments oI botll,^ 
enclosed it on lliree «ides On the fourth stood 
the sin-Ie row of one rtoried apartments which 
,1 contained The wall* of the apartments vserc 
all of unusual thickne” the door* «maH and 
pined with iron, and not a window wa* to J>c 
lecn Tlie u*c to which the*e 
pul was known to be that of rtorehou-es for all 
sorts of things A va*l garden of 5«pori tree* 
inter*per«cd with Daku!, stood on one •.* of 
the building and being enc losed on all sides hy 

• Betel leaf , 

t Pol nt eow d ing pla«ter 
t areliou*e 
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brick walls and conlaimng a well filled tank m 
the middle, composed the kkirki of the household 
The passage to it la) through the precincts of the 
cook, from which a small door opened on the 
garden 

The reader isill be good enough to ascend 
in our company through a flight of dark and 
narrow stairs of solid brickwork to the upper story 
of the andarmahal, properl) <»o called, that which 
formed the second section of the large edifice a 
view of which we have placed before him We 
invite him to enter a no le<s unapproacbed and 
unapproachable region than the bedchamber of 
Ma^ur Ghose himself The polished plastering 
of the walls was clean enough, though not unfre 
quenlly could «tains and scratches be «een defac 
mg its purity A little towards one end of the 
room stood a massive and high cot of teak wood 
on the uncovered floor over which loo«ely hung 
a striped gauge curtain rather disproportioned to 
the wooden frame A few huge almirahs and 
chest of drawers of the <ame material the varnish 
of which had considerably been soiled by time 
and rough usage, lined the foot of the walU 
opposite to the cot One or two e«cntoirs, as 
well as *ome common countr) boxes and cheats 
decorated with enormous brass plates acro«s their 
lids and on the edges, and ornamented with «emi 
lunes of Ckandan,* completed the wooden fumi 
ture of the room Two paintings of the largest 
size, from one of which lowered the grun black 
figure of Kali, and on the other of which was 
displayed the crab like form of Durga, faced each 
other from high position on two opposite walls 
On the two remaining walls, and placed lower 
than the terrific Kali and the gorgeou« Du^a, 
might be seen arra)ed a few specimens of Euro 
pean art, and the exquisite conception of the 
Virgin and Child might itself be seen adorning 
the chamber the inmates of which had little 
knowledge what the artist’s genius and engraver’s 
“kill had strove to represent A female of about 
twenty-eight )ear« of age ^at on a w^ndow sill 
Her face and figure were still hand«ome Her 
complexion was that of a brunette and her eyes 
were large, dark, and «bone with a mild and 
alnmst benignant lustre Beyond this there was 
nothing particular!) remarkable in her counien 
anre, unless it >va<s the expression of sweetness 
and amiability that never abandoned it A clean 
iflri covered her rounded limbs and frame but 
not her head, which was now uncovered, and the 
crisp and «hinmg tresses of hair, rendered still 
more so by recent ablution, fell loosened on the 


back, scattered and uncombed, but still beautiful 
from their irregular luxuriance Golden orna 
ments of great value but rather of lighter make 
than usual, graced her ear«, her neck, her bosom 
and arras and wrists For some reason or other 
the fine and delicate circumference of the noth 
was absent from her no'tril and cheek, but the 
linklmg mallsi maintained their place in her 
ankles A few long ringlets of human hair tied 
to the window grating furnished occupation to her 
bale fingers as she tried to weave them into that 
oft coveted object of young girls, the hair «tring 
A child of about ten )ears in whose exquisitely 
handsome features might be discerned a likeness 
to the elder female, sat by her and proved by the 
interest che took m the occupation of the latter that 
It was to tie in bondage her own wild locks that 
the product of her mother's delicate labours was 
destined A little remov ed from them, modest, 
confused, melancholy, sat another woman who 
however needs no introduction Suki’s mother — 
the mother in law of who‘e felicity the reader has 
had her own description — had redeemed her pro- 
mise b) leading the reluctant Matangim to the 
presence of Malhur’s fir«t or eldest wife — the 
female who vtas weaving the hair strings for her 
daughter 

A dialogue was being carried on between 
Matbur’s wife and Matangim in a low voice, 
while Suki’s mother was pouring on a loo«e 
prattle without any apprehensions of interrupt 
mg either We need not detain the reader with 
a detail of either the dialogue or the prattle, as 
of their purport we will do him the justice to 
presume he has already some conception Suki’s 
mother had rendered her mistress acquainted wnlh 
the unfortunate position of the refugee, so far as 
she had gathered them from the rather unfaithful 
version of Kanak, embellishing the narrative with 
a good many interpolations of her own, and a 
few observations on connubial felicity as exempli 
fied by the lot of her own happy daughter ’the 
good dame nghtl) judged that such embelli«h 
ments and interpolations would do no harm to 
the interests of her protegee, while at the same 
time they would afford a varied field for the dis 
play of her owti powers of harangue Matangim 
had not the heart to disclose the real circum 
stances of her misfortune especially m the 
presence of the servant She therefore unwill 
ingly passed over most points in the good woman’s 
narrative in silence, intending to undeceive her 
new friend should it be necessary for her to trcs 
pass long on her kindness, on a future occasion. 


Saedal wood. 


t Aeklecs. 
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and iMtli so much re<ene ns might be iiecessarj to of the heart lend to the pas«ion of lo\e the form 
conceal the depth to Aviuch her husband had of a fercent and etherialized feeling «hich finds 
fallen Mathurs ^¥lfe ga\e her the warmest and jls gratificatjon in ihe com'nunings of heart mih 
nio«l cordial welcome rendering it apparent Lj heart while in grosser natures it degenerates 
an intuitive generosity of heart wholly dissimilar to into the jeamings of (fe«ire or perhaps into a 
ncquired polish of manners that she rather pressed blind obedience to the mystic power of female 
an inyitntion than aflorded shelter One step, loveliness but the strength of the passion can 
however was inihspensabJe before Matangini could be equally great in either casa Jt was not 
be enrolled a member of the household Malhur strange therefore thai Malhur loved Champak or 
ClioseV permission had to le obtiined Vith if we may not use the word love was fond of her 
the intention of requesting it «he deputed the blindly and ardently The master vvho bent vvith 
still eloquent parent of the happy daughter to the an iron will the interest of all who surrounded 
sadar to request her husband to step inside for him to subserve his own — was but a slave to the 
a moment without however, mentioning her will of this coquette To Tara who«e sweetness 
object before ^^al^nglnl After a few minutes and patience pot it beyond his power to be 
her husband entered the chamber the v ife drew offended — he was indifferent too much so perhaps 
her cloth over her head and Matangmi as to be ever unkind 

etiquette required sjppped out not however wulli Tara had procured an easy assent from her 

out meeting a fixed gaze of recognition and wonder husband to her proposal that the wife of 


from the eves rf the master of the house 

CHAPTER XI\ 

Between rival Charmers 

Containing a dissertation on connubiaf tear 
fare — A siege and a dubious capituiation 

Mathur Gho«e as our reader had no doubt 
guessed in the course of the prevnous chapter 
had the good fortune or misfortune of being 


JRajmohan should find a shelter in their hou«e 
Food and clothing Mathur said m reply are 
not scarce m my house under the ble««mg of the 
gods and the Brahmans and if the woman is as 
you say of good character let her remain here 
as long as she chooses But Tara* simple heart 
had not reckoned upon an opposition wh ch 
certainly was powerful enough to counteract her 
benevolence Champak liked not that it should 
he under the auspices of her rival that the stranger 
should obtain a fooling in the household 


iiaii 4.W ©-WS. j'j’r j«„Li. rtf mntr.’ sheddmg its mellowed parting 

blessed or incommoded by learns on the house of Mathur Gho«e and the 

mony and vra* the mas ct or « day which bad been ushered in amidst the glootnv 

(),,>] too Tara the ' W'"' « “'"f ' deed, al.rch threatened the (ate of Mawngrnt 

been introduced Champa le y o ^ hasten ng to a close The slanting rays fell 

Tara, jnn.nr Ij l « .nterral, on an open veranda on the second 

possessed decided superiority over . floor Tara was seated on the bare ground and 

the regularity of her feature* ^ m r employed m tving the hair of her daughter 

fairness of her complexion o into a khompa* the knots ind bend« of which 

added a witchery of coquettish grace a however satisfied neitlier herself not the child 

the movements of this proud ana in«o en Matangmi «at close by answering witJi reserve to 

which won for her the envied ? f some verv provoking and impertinent question* 

proudest damsel in the vicinity ro vhile Champak employed iii painting her little 

fmpenous.Champik ever ruled the Imus^o dwi h ^ 

the authority of it* sole mi<lre« 1 e oi garrulous wife, was pouring upon her vnlliout 

approached her with fear ind perhaps wi consciousness that a refugee to whom her 

secret feeling of dislike for it was a e hushaud had afforded shelter from mere 

naughty temper mide them feel that compassion and whom «he her«elf could turn out 

face'^ IS not the reflector of a generou* any moment could ever cnlertam reluctance to 

And m spite of the rival and superior c aim* questions coming from ber»elf direct 

of Tata "he , a, ihe real a, i>ell a, the apparenl „„ answering with meekness and 

• ■ ' re«;r,a wihmh however had iticrelv ilia affact of 

provoking further impertinence from the haughlv 


mis ress of the hou*e Malhur Gho*e wa* not 

t wss not certainlv the niling pa«smn of 
affection woman and her beautv 


E'® ^X^r^mtoJe ujm^ '‘n^ Chose 

wM fond of h s wife Sen*ihilil> and refinement 


beaut) Tara svw the vexation of her protegee 
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and delicateh inlerfercd b^ drawing off the 
attention of both 

‘I cant tie tlu- child « Ihompa, though 
jou «ee I ha\e been irMng mi hand at il since 
noon,” «aid «he addre««ing Matangini lou can 
do It better perhap® if lou will onlj »bow me 
bow to turn thio binuni * 1 think I can do the 
re«t ” Matangini a«kcd to be permitted to tie 
the braids for the da) herself 

“I do not think I can do it well’ «he eaid 
“but I will do what I can ’ 

Matangini took her position behind the child 
and taking up the braids in her hands began to 
untie them and form new one« 

“ Aha’” «3id Champak I tear out si«ter 
■will make onl) one of her western counln 
ihompas II is be«t a' it i« 

“If I succeed in t>ing a Uiompa as ihei do 
in our part of the tountr) returned Matangini, 
“this beautiful child will look twice more 
beautiful ” 

“No, no — \ou must not do it rejoined 
Champak, “that is the wa) in which disreputable 
'emales dress their hair — it does not look «eeinh 
tn good people s children 

“0 fie’” interposed Tara ‘ Is bcnuts eser 
disdained because sometimes a bad woman 
beautiful^ At that rate sister >ou should base 
disfigured }our own fine countenance long before 
this No, no because bad women ma) haie a fine 
knot of hair, that !« no reason whv a good woman 
should have none Tie the knot as \ou plea«e 
Bi«ter,” concluded *he addressing Matangini 

Champak replied not but it was evident from 
the sullen looks «he assumed that Taras compli 
ment had not been enough to make her lorget 
that she was refused her own was The tread of 
heavy slipshod feet wa« just then heard down 
'lairs, and Malhur Gho«e soon appeared in the 
■veranda Champak drew her cloth over her face 
down fo the ver) chin and lichth tripped to her 
own chamber, her malls tinkling as she ran 
Tara drew her cloth over her face al«o but not 
to the same depth and slowh rose to retire 
Matangini covered herself also and stood aside 
Malhur Ghci«e stopped to 'peak with his daughter 
^ '^hom he addressed a few ordinary questions 
Champak who waa viatching him from behind 
tlie door observed and jealous mfe as she wa« 
imserved It with di«ma), that though he addressed 
the child alone his eyes occasional!) wandered 
with an eager glance towards the veiled form of 
the stranger Malhur Chose passed on to the 
apartment of his )oiinger wife, and the interrupted 

t Braided lock 


females resumed their occupations with the ex 
ception of Champak whom her hu«band found 
in the apartment 

Qiampak well knew that the steps of her 
husband would 'eek her there, and she her«elf 
sought an interview But to avoid the appearance 
of having sought her room in the expectation of 
meeting him, she hastily opened a box as soon 
as she 'aw him leave the veranda, and busied 
herself m taking out of it «ome choice spices 
u«ed in preparing the betel leaf for ma«tication 
Malhur Ghose «xw the floor strewed vnth man) 
a silver, horn or wooden kaula* williout end or 
aim and his wife little inclined to lake any 
notice of his entrance Her face was still partly 
covered with Iter cloth, her back was turned 
louanfs her hu«band and the work of strewing the 
floor with little boxes of cardamoms, cinnamon 
cloves, almonds vscnt on bravely progressing 
After waiting for a few moments in silence 
Malhur observed. What is the matter now'' 
Some storm brewing 1 «uppo«e’ ’ 

Champak answered not, but went on strewing 
the floor with kaiitas after kautas 

* Aha I see it, said Malhur. “now tell me 
for what offence 1 have to pay the penalty ” 

But still Champak did not reply She now 
began to gather up the kattlas as if she had found 
what she sought, and hav inc replaced them in the 
box and locked them up she turned towards the 
door to go out 

That won't do, my life' «aid Malhur as he 
arrested her progress by catching her by the arm 
‘ this cursed gi^omtai has no business here’ and 
he pushed back tlie cloth from her face 

“^liv do von detain me’” asked Champak, 
casting on him a look of high displeasure 

‘ Tell me, my life, what have 1 done that you 
wear this look’’ 

* Let me go «}ie said, tJiough of course no 
enlieatv was needed to obtain her relea-e a« her 
AusAana' iiei'd fier arm by a figbt and fovmg gra»p, 
and she could have had her pleasure if only she 
were so minded “Let me go I have business’ 

‘\ou have business my lily face’ What can 
this business be’ enquired Malhur, laughing 

‘I have to prepare pan’ responded she 
with the same irritable look 

“Do it then here and let me have some” 
said he 

Let me go,’ said 'he again 
^ Whv, what Is [it]’” said Mathur fondiv, 
Name but my offence to you and I promise you 
expiation ’ 


•^raafl casket 
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liliiku pullid a loiw pun nl lus J, ilium and 
then lenurrl) -eiit out the Euiolcc m curls Mlosa 
him Then shaking his hcnil he obseneil, No, 
no, wrilar, 1 don’t see how it can lie done I 
till ton one thing, will not our cinplojer adianic 
US one 111 the file thoiissiids he has promised’ 
It will he a more profitalile husine's then, lie 
cannot find us out when we leave . 

“Do toil think him such a fool’ replied 
the snrdar. “ Do hear what conditions the sharp 
hargainer has proposed He gnes ns one 
thousand when we can show him iha hiP" 
in our possession, we recciie three thousand- in 
Jil when we deliver it to hi, hands And oMy 
\sheii ihe «uil 'von, winch wiU «urely be if me 
win cArojed, will we get me «.her .wo 

’".'.,?“rharis‘,rL 

'“'iff, mils najmohaii ’ oh-eried tint sardar 
and responded by a'siniilar cry R.|mohan wion 
made In, aPl>'‘«"'' ihe sardar 

::^’'i,’',?en'’"rlphej'Rasniohan ’I haie 

MndS'Tiow’was it’ Wlmre wa- she”’ 

fen^rrmher;Irat““,mV R. 

“Insterd of going to her .i-ter where did 

I be'";'j domestics on purpose 

1 nad some talk "dh .„.p,c,on of anything 

hnl S rt”e sardarf lowering hi. e,e, 

go' 'i‘\^\]'con.idet,” said Rajmnhan, ’ consider 

,1 she may not I' y .„,d von weio^ 

.•Ah' was 1 rigi „ ,„,ermpted 

■■ Hear me 'a^ "f o y y,„e that wretched 

Rnjmohan with vehemence ^ , 

,ioinan more than 


found her out that luorinng. ^otI would hate seen 
I am no lo.er Bui I confe^*^ now tliat my blood 
has tooled, I hate not the courage and cruell) 
to do such a deed Besides, what we feared she 
had not done, she neither went to Madhav Gho«es 
house, nor made a noi'e of last nights affair 
If she has not done it to da), what reason is there 
that she will do it to morrow ” 

“Well,” said the «ardar, musing, I hate a 
place and it ma) suit both )our mind and our®” 

“ Wiat IS It’ ” inquired Rajmohan 
“ Pack up, take )our beautiful wife with you, 
and come and Ine with ns at Milguntie 
“And lead the life of a robber’ 

\e« Are )ou not one’ 

Perhaps, but it is impossible lor me to be 
one by reputation ” 

‘You decline to go’ ’ , , j 

Yes 1 have others to tike care of, besides 
this wTetched wife Can I lead the life of a robber 
with such a family’ ’ . 9 .» 

• Haic we not our families there' 

‘ ^^_but then mine mu«t not know that the) 

Peace' exclaimed the «ardar, interrupting 
him aulhontameh, If nou want to join us jou 
can easil) send off )oiir sister and her children 
to her husbind —poor hu«band or rich hu«baiid, 
It 19 no look out of lours and as to )our aunt, «lie 
,s the aunt of man) others like lourself and can 
shift for herself * , . , j 

Rajmohan still hesitated A long debate 

endued but the threats of the 
own wish 10 leave the neighbourhood of Madhav 
Chose for ever at length prevailed on Rajmohan, 
and he consented , 

It was )et wanting to noon when Rajmohan 
returned home to bathe himself md break In* fast 
Tlie first person who met his ejes was his 

sister Kishon . v j 

•Kishori,” he -md In her, “tell the vvretched 
norann to cnnle hefnre me 1 -hsM teach her how 

to run aw a) again from m) house 

do you mean, brother enquired 

wh), )our sj«ter m law,” exclaimed 

Rajmohan. irritated at the question ^Tiere can 
)our senses be gone’ ” i„„u” 

"My Sister m law is not here you know 

' " ejaculated Rajmohan in 
„ri«c “Has she not returned in the I”'’;"’""', 

* “You said you would send her here froin the 
‘Fldcr House’,” returned Kishon. “but you have 

not done so ” , 

Rajmohan started up m anger and surpri 
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“ It IS false' ” he cried, “ I saw her coming 

in that ivonian Suki's mother's company ** 

“ That’s «trange," replied Kishon, “ but she 
has not returned Aok anybody here — none has 
seen her” Rajmohan flew like a tiger round the 
house and ransacked e^e^y part ol it, but could 
not find Malangini skulking anywhere 

“Run,” he cried to his 8i*ter, “run to her 
sifter’s hou'e, the wretch has sheltered henclf there 
no doubt Stop — ask aunt to go otcr to KanakV 
house and look for her there She may be there 
probably I shall keep watch for her here’ 


Both Kishon and her aunt started on their 
errands, but both returned unsuccessfully Vexa 
lion rage, and surprise bewildered the disappointed 
husband With angry words and gestures he again 
compelled his sister to undertake another faligu 
ing journey m the midday to learn by inquiry in 
Mathur Chose’s hou«eboId if Matangini had not 
returned Tlie obedient Kishon executed her com 
mission with patience and fidelity, but could not 
succeed in bringing any news of her «ister in law 

(To be continued } 


KIIADI AND SOCIALISM 
\ Rfim to Criticism 
li\ I n KRn»AL\NI 


my article in T/ie Modern Remetoon ‘^cialism 
and Khadi " If the learned friend Iwd used 
invective more economcally his reputation for wisdom 
would not have lessened My task too would have 
been easier It is now difficult to separate argument 
from invective 

My article m Tde Modem Ar/vip was one of 
the series dealing with obiections to khadi from 
va lous quarters In this particular article defence 
was made agamst one of the arguments of the 
communists and some of the socialists I am told 
the communist party was aedared illegal long ago 
Does this mean that their mode of thought and their 
arguments have also been declared illegaf and have 
therefoie no validity ? I did not know th s I My 
cut c says my argument is evidently against the 
powerful and consistent body of sociafists called 
Congress Socialists though I have not condescended 
to name it In the 'tf'est every socialist group or 
for the matter of that every political group or party 
has Its distinctive philosophy and authoritative bool» 
or i}amnhI«/.«. nsrpiiinrhnfg »hn. *»unr- Vir. smoaliiU. 
groups here have no such authorized books giving 
•he pecul ar shades of opinion held by each group 
Under these circumstances even if I had desired to 
name one group or the other it would have been 
impossible lor me to do so 

I am accused of characteristically distorting the 
communist argument that low physical conditions 
* '1*^ necessary and essential cause of a revolu 
hJi"., . '’® sensible communist or socialist 

•k t I *"'* ^rsument It must then be taken 
■r®-' '’®' argu ng against the sens ble of any 

group who do not hold such wrong and partial views 
but against the soft brains in some groups Syt 
"’Mns a soft brain He is 
I? aW the twelve months 

rouno Me was not therefore called upon to answer 
argument which no one in h.s party bolds for 


they are all sensible n 
22-6 


n! 


SOI ULISM AVD PVTtLISM 

Nowhere in my article have 1 said that the 
socialists ate fatalists They may be fatalists or 
determinists as they p efer to call themselves My 
argument has nothing to do with that But Syt 
Sampurnanand was fully entitled to expound ms 
philosophy on this occasion for a1I occasions end 
all platforms must be utilized to propagate ones 
ideas 

I have not said that the socialists or any group 
of then hold that scarcity and starvation must be 
fostered by all means I have only laid bare the 
lo;;ical condusions of the theory which holds that 
poverty is the most necessary cause of revolutions 
and ameliorative measures only dull the edge of 
revolutionary ardour I have never ac used any 
group of trying to do so I have only laid bare the 
logical implications 

Bcfoem avd REVoiurrov 
Sampurnanandji need not remind me that the 
work. ref/wn. and. ameJnVAljan. ebfuiJfi dnnft. 'n. 
a particular revolutionary spirit I myself have 
emphasized that point Xi^hat 1 hold is that m the 
stress of every day work to a superficial critic it may 
appear that the aim is forgotten In the case of 
Gandhiji t hold that some socialist friends do look 
athmandhs activities from th s superficial point 
of view 

Class Co'csciousvess asd NATiovALtsii 
The learned critic says that Trade Un ons are 
deflntely organized on the basis of class consciousness 
while khadi and v Ilage industries are not so organized 
\ have never asserted that Trade Unions are not 
organized on the basis of class consciousness They 
may or they may not be It all depends upon the 
part cular breed of labour organization But surely 
even Sampurnaiiandji does not expect khadi or the 
Village industries Association to be organized on the 
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basis of class consdousness Gandhi], and the Confiress by «rta,n accidents happening one way or the other 
as jt ts today ore chiefly concerned with aeotiog , /fatalism At a given timl mnC a rwlutS 
not aeate *’ -- ■ . 


national consciousness if khadi docs 
class consciousness in the sense in which some of > 
friends use the phrase, It cannot be blamed That Is 
not one of its aims That khadi has contributed to 
national consciousness, can only be denied ^ 
prejudiced partisans 

CoNTTiuimov OF Khadi 
M any people wearing khadi courted ]a)1 and joined 
the movement and they did not belong to the Spinner's 

Association or any organieation connected wijh it I - - - 

have never questioned that My contention In defence embodiments of the time-spirit just as Lennm . 
of khadi IS (Itat members of these organieatioiis have • ‘a a position to decide 'What I said vas 

not been m the rear when the call to fight ha$ come that powerful and wise leadership is one of the great 
Sampuinanandji naturally is not aware of the contrbu fartore in a revolution W'hether the leader helps to 
tion in men and In other directions that these unfold the time spirit or the time spirit aufomatically 
institutions made In U P many of their workers produces the leader is a question which the soentific 


IS fatalism ... _ vw.. .w. » .w.v.u.iw.. 

there rnay be more than one course open Appropriate 
lexer^ip I hold makes a lot of difference. Shrva/i's 
and Cnangirkhan's names were mentioned along with 
other leaders to prove my point that at critical times 
appropriate leadership is one of the major causes of 
a revolution Sampurnanandjj admits that "Buddha and 
Christ were ureater revolutionaries " This, If it means 
anything means that Shivaji and ChangirWian were 
lesser luminaries J was not building an hierarchy of 
revolutionary leaders nor was I giving the compara 
tive measure of each As for these leaders being the 


resigned their plai.es and courted jail In other places 
too It was so The organizations as such and officially 
did not join the movement In this (hey behaied at 
least as well or as badly as any of the labour 
organizations none of which joined the fight as 
organizations If one looked in vain for battalions 
of spinners and weavers " one also looked in vain 
for battalions of Trade Union members of whatever 
variety I was only talking of those who are '*■ •* 

with having khadi and bullock cart mentality 

IlL^OI.UTIO^ AVD COXP DeTAT 


socialists might have investigated in their special 
laboratories For a humble student of history as 
myself this question is as difficult of solution as whether 
the hen preceded the egg or the egg the hen, the seed 
the free or the tree the seed 

PoM-FTS A\P THE ReSOLDTJOV 
Sampurnanandji has given me a lecture on why low 


variew I was only talking of those who are charged the Nwroes 

”fn.-,v.nn khad. and bulfock cart mentality ® 

thesis that there are many causes apart from poverty 
and degradation that are necessary to produce revolu 
, , f j j j causes arc more psychic than physical 

I am accused of having confounded coup o elM ^nd that poverty is not m many cases the necessary 
with revolutions 1 am _ to d that Shivaii and 

Changizkhan were ‘ll* .t'® .? Defimtion OF tlr\oi LTio> 

b«°m'a revoult!oIi'’%« onV u of re™'"'"" 

Brids a, woll A rabor. w«s bom II was not Ho bdwws Ihal it is no tevolubon that does not 

n mefn cono Anybody who has made a stody of betns abon the Itansferace power ftom one 

?h. Smel 5f th/ rite of the Maratha power will eeonomie class to mother This I hold Is an 

the «uses ot tne rwpensible arbitrary narrowing down of the meaning of a term 

for"' he mofeS” of Se bS cTiSal^i. lha, whKb is as old as human history 1 holl as I have 

for the movements o p p totem but «8'd in my ariicle that revolutions are radical changes 

had MWetful r*P*[^* . oilture A socialist bfce primarily in (he values held by a portion of humanity 

also European hjsto^ arid ^ ^ A ^soo^^^ ;„d these changed values come to be embodied in 

Syt. Sampurnanand “"" a a,ms Thty suitable institutions Such msfifutions compared lo 

two movements ®That « immataial the old are called revolutionary Th«e valuw may be 

may or they may 'jf^gth and genius of their economic pofidcal social or any other, or afl wmbrited 

had b«n fack.nfthe* movem associated Usually in great revolutions they arc all combined 
ihcif names might* not have come about To Rlihrs Ante This controveny is now closed so 
7a} thSt th^ cours? of history cannot be deflected far as Tfie Modern AVneir is concerned 


THE TRUTH WINS 

fiflfiT rhildron. 5 0U svill bo grown up ami fathers anil mothers yourselves So, treat 
ns VOII would like your chilrlrea to treat you Trent everybody ns you would 
flKrto lrSt™!. “ve pwiallmiujl. «e must ^ be f«., we must »ot do 

* fr, nnvbodv Perhaps one of onr future Pre«>i(lenU « among you lou our 

fitiirrremJen epealuiS W rb.ldren kero m thirty or forty yoMS time Ml ihcm 

futuTO i were With the flr^’t Pre«ident nnd pledged our^ehes with him 

Swnvf to follow So principle of our forefather^ that Him truth wins* 

' — lYreident Thomas Masaryk to n group of Prajjue school-cbildnn 

who viMteil him on bis Wrthdav 



THL PARSIS : THEIR RELIGION AND RACE 

I^AGENDRANATH GUPTA 

n 


I N the nineteenth Fargirtl of the Nenditlid 
there is a pa« age relating to the souls of 
licceaeed persons being convejed to the 
hritige Chmvat, the Bndge of Judgment Of Hhc 
beautiful well-create 1, swift and well formed oul 
It 13 said that it is accompanied by a dog The 
remaining worcls in this passage hate not been 
decipher^ This ta also a Veilie myth Two 
•logs were sent by Yama, who is the Pluto of 
Greek mythology, the King of the nether region^ 
to the dying whom they nccompani«L Among 
the Parsis the dog is still a pure animal After 
death a dog is brought in and made to looL if 
Ihe dead body, and this particular nte is called 
wijrfif It IS beliered to have the effect of 
waring away the Evil Being iho corp*c female 
demon, the Druj Naoush By the Liw of 
coiitnnes which followed the religious «plit 
between the Indo-Aryans and the Aryans of 
Iran the dog became an unclean animal in India 
and yet we find the eaying in the Vendidad 
fulfilled among the ancient Indian Arjan* Vt 
the conclusion of the great epic, t!ie Mahabharata 
Ae five PandaTOs. \«dh«hibita, Qhima Arjuna, 
Nakula and Sahadera accompanieil bv their 
wmmon wife, Draupadi and a dog left their 
aingdom on foot and procewled northwan!-* 
towards the Himalayas intending to cro«s it and 

f roceeilcd further north and so to reach bearen 
n the Aresta the Drukho Na«u« the Deras 
the Pamkas and the host of Vnjrre Mninjiis 
come from the Northern regions A« the party 
proceeded Dmupjdi and the four brothers of 
1 udhi=hthira, one after the other fell down dead 
on account of their «ins, though of a minor 
character, not being able to reach heayen in 
their mortal bodie* Only \ ulhi’hthin and the 
dog went on without scathe, and iire‘'cnUy the 
chariot of Inclra tho lord of the gods m licaren 
«ine down to take \ udhishthini up to the 
heavenly region Vulhishlhira inaistcil that the 
dog ehoul l accompany him Indra trie I hard to 
ili«suade him, urging that the dog was a very 
imnolj animal and coull on no account b~ 
admitted to hraven But the Pandava king was 
iniiexiblo and deelarwl that he woal 1 mthcr 
forwjo heaven than abandon a dog which had 
folIowc-1 him so faithful!) Ultimateh, the do- 
wns tnin«figuro! into the god of RigKtoou«Re«s 
( Uharma! and the difficulty was obviated. Here 
the wt has skiUuUy reconciled the two conflict 
tng belief iho earlier one recognizing the nght 
01 a dog to enter heaven and the hicr one 
despi»ing It as an unclean animal The hattl- 


of beliefs raged all along the line The goh 
of the Vcdic Indians were degrndeil to demon** 
bj the Vve tnii Iranians the Indian Aryans 
located heaven m the north, the Iranian Aryans 
hUed the north region with the army of Angre 
manyo consanguinous marriages were forbidden 
imong the V’’edic people they were looked upon 
as “pecially meritorious by the Avestm people. 

There can be no question that the Indi in 
Aryans bul the same method for the disposal 
of the dead ns the Aryans of Iran follow to the 
present day There is a «torj in the Mahabharata 
which «et» all doubts at re t The story is all 
the more important because it w is told by 
Bhishma the aged and wi e warrior, to 
\udhish(him. A Brabmin had a son who died 
at an earl) age. All around were £ore»t-> m 
which deid holies were left to be detoured by 
vultures and finimal* The day was drawing to 
a clo«e but an hour or two of sunlight was left 
The bercaveil father and other relations were 
weeping bitterly in the forest when a vulture 
and a jackal came out and nccostcl tho mourners 
The vulture wante^l them to leave the body at 
once and return homo since nothing coull be 

r imed by tarrying there as imme^liately after the 
i«appearanee of daylight wild animals of pre\ 
and venomous «erpenLs would come out If this 
advice ba I been followed the bcly would have 
fallen to the share of the vulture The jackal 
on the other hand contended that it wouH be 
heartle«9 for them to leave the dead holy of the 
child so soon, that they shoul 1 stay for ®omc 
tune and mourn their lo«3 M’lth his proverbial 
wdine«s Master Reynard went “o far as to 
••uggeet that a miracle might happen and the 
chdl might come back to life. The jackal knew 
that the vulture would have to go to it** nest 
with the setting of the sun and then he cou! 1 
(ea*-! wndisturbevl In this particulir 'lot) the 
niimcle did happen nod the gtxl Siva restorcil 
the chill to life. This particular form of miracle 
the deal being callol to life, had always bad a 
very «ttong hold upon the imagination of men 
The Aryans in Jndii regarded the custom of 
bufTing the dead as a practice of the Raksha«a«, 
or demons an 1 it is a!«o “trongly condemned 
IQ the Aae^ta. The ntc of cremation was 
intioduceil m India much later, when the 
Bmbmins were satisfied that fire is at all times a 

f unfymg agent and cannot be contaminated. 

I wa.s al 0 recognized that fire is one of the five 
elements of which tho human body is composed 
and to which the mortal remains may be returned 
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In one cimlinal iloctnne, liowoTcr 
ranrUd conlliclm bolict '"‘'"'V,*'; 
nml the Jrani-Aryan religions Tlio older rupture 
,a not ilifficiilt to ejplam but here 
,s more eeriouB The Awf ”, "='“8",'” % 
outset two supreme nnd hc^venly 

and Augre-Mainyo, the Evil Spirit, later kn 

A:™™ ft ■>' 

A'nsnn, ore the follotving verses 
•The ‘>'0 ■p;"« 'Ao Srs^ol J>1 

one hut fools «Jui not do so 
When the iVo spirits first came wether 

Life and de'SM'crraer) hen the «o,.d 

The oT’the^CieSrre^ emhle> 

challenging the /'Lmo In the twentr 

the StmiUc ®'^”5®Pytu/vendidad Ahura pid-J 

seconiJ Fjrgard of the e^,n)U») looked 

eaye, Old ament the fir.i 

at me ’ In the uia lyu g^pent. wh ch 
of Satan 18 ol ^ 

s “off ‘S J?;;. ff 

S‘ hi 0?<h'rd,encc to 

were expelled from £ g^tin lia%ing been 

wae archangels but be w«« c\il 

the first among the arena ^ ^ 
out of hea^en and Miltomc tpic 

had rebelled ngmnst ^ I,,ni that 

U find him «bng m hea a L 

,Thns been said, n<jr g,t, ^ 

Ron of'the JIorninB , v Jesus alone called 

In the Khordch ^ Xirtng which is wholly 
for the first V"'®, \i,enr (the unne of tbo c^> 
in Persian. nro identifieil as one The 

Satan 

■“ «“StAV{ t'T’-ioS 

tlTpom^’Xtly znrath>»1*» T jJI 


regions That was precisely the temptation 
oller^ to Je«u9 

‘Vnd the devil taking him (Jes"3l up i^ ^ 
high mountain showed unto him all the kmgdom 
of the world in a moment of I'm®-,.,, 

And the devil said unto him. All this i»^r 
wUl I give thee, and the glory of tb®‘“ % 

IS dehvtred unto me ana to whomsoever 

* If'^hou therefore wilt worship me, all shall be 

*And Jesus answered and said 
ihee behind me, Satan for it is ' --Iv 

iSt iSship the Lord thy God. and him onlv 
shall thou serve * , 

The temptation of the Budd^ by 
l„3 host OP L mAt on 

Cnlightemment under the Bodhi tree is a 

“ ThcThmnp of the Ave-tn ,s more pojrerM 
,h„„ Soton, for while ‘'>fi !f.c 

SSr .'rh,s‘o"wp’’r,lH f cS«r of Evd and , 

&r„ta,T£p«« ts. sJ 

e„l the wei6ht '• 'ioVnm of 

ffirb„a“'r'.hc"“Bhfe.va.Um elmche, the 

““1“" jw. 

.jrSro'Xri-. S^n.) 

atUtion of tU protection of the 

^'',or'r<.S;c.ro.t,.8oe„ .am hero 

la ajefimm ^ .li;epe„«^ «[ 

doctrine m , *"’lr7„n,.,n and Indian Aryans 
faith between p" of belief between 

there is a ihe mo't import 

tliem as regards the . jj^igavadgitn, 

,„t dootrme emnei.tel m the n 
almost as temjhah'e ,,,e 

name of God 1 , £ .Viv/iAoma Aarwfi 

ar«.tori».p»al«U“/»“ I '’•’"'•‘S"!"' 
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Sajres have kno«n as rennnciation the renounc 
mg of ■works with desire the relinouishing of thi* 
fruit ol all actions is culled reliaquishiooit by 
the wise 

Long before the inculcation of this teaching 
the same sentiment came from the lipa of 
Zarathushtra, the Pure In the Ahunavaiti Gatha 
the thirty fourth Ha of the lasnn, Zarathushtra 
begins his chant with the«e verses 

The immortality which I (have obtained) 
through deed* words and offerings 
-4Dd pnnfy give I to Theo O JUaada 
and the dominion of plenty 
Of these we give to Thee Ahura fif<t 


lhi3 intangible hut pricele gift the giving 
away of the immortality and merit earned by 
goo I deeds prayer and tapnsjfi f\oga and 
mediLition) is frequently mentioned in the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. \t the pre ent 
day m e\eri mantra of y«y«o eacnfacennd 
Mnance the merit «o earned is offered to 
Brikri'hna the Lord 

The scriptures of a nation are of elo v "rowlh 
and are the accretions of a long per od of time 
They are revealed in the «ense that they are 
ulterel when the spirit is moved and in«piraton 
comes from aboae The Old Te-»tuiient covers 
a period of many centuries, the New Testament 
i« the work of several men and is spread over 
a conaiderable period of time The Vedas, the 
Vedanta and the Puranas belong to different 
epochs So does the Ave ta, but m this case 
there hare boen several changes even of language. 
The Vedie Sanskrit is different from the SaQ»knt 
of the Dpnnt«had 3 and the Puranas, but all the 
sacred iMoks represent different phases in the 
development and devolution of a common 
original language. On the other band, the 
Khordeh (minor) Avesta, which contains the 
prayers for the laitv h partly written in languages 
wholly different from that of the earh r books 
Besides extracts from the Yasna there are 
numerous pas’ages in Persian None of the 
liter languages of Iran Pazand Pablavi and 
Persian can be regarded as deriverl directly from 
the Ave«taa language. The Sanskritic language 
of the earlier kvtsLa was known only to die 
Mobeds It cea«ed to function as a current 
language. The invocations at the commencement 
of the prayers are frequently in Per itn In 
the name of Go<l Ormazd the LonJ the 
Increoser This 13 bke the invocation at the 
beginning of every Sura of the Qunn ‘UifmiOah, 
or /(a^man ar linJani ' In the name of God, 
the Beneficent, the Merciful \ eentcnce I fee 
J. Itama guiyOt ptfil tmanum—l confess 

and repent of aU my sns-isnot only Persian 
m language hut Setnit c m spirit, behind which 
w 1 . Hebrew doctrine of original e.n The 
laUt« the Niknh or mams'^ nraier the \fcnn 
rV n >™^ha«ivnds are all m Persian 

the latet Adirbid contnma a forim Isblc cattery 
of sms. Adarhal was the son ofMahruspan l 


and we learn from the Patet Erani that he was 
successor to the teaching of Zarathushtra and the 
restorer of purity The editing of the Khordeh 
\ve ta hao been asenbed to Adarvad Mahapras 
pan I designated holy , under Shahpur II (310 379 
AD) That being so the Pateta and some other 
parts of the Khordeh Avesta are comparativelj 
modern writings 

For a very long time the only way of preaer 
vmg the scripture* both m India and Iran in 
the absence of any written alphabet or script, 
was the mnemonic method a prcligious feat of 
memory by which whole books were transmitted 
from teacher to di«ciple by word of mouth and 
were retained fay and unerringly reproduced from 
memory In Iran however there was a special 
hlGcalty which did not exist in India. The 
prie tly cli« es were entirely out of touch with 
the original language of Ave ta. There were no 
book* no grammar the San®fcritic language of 
the A\e&U had been succeeded by Pazand, 
PaUlavi tnd Persian \\ hen the Mobeds oollecte I 
the texts in the time of Ardeshir Babegan and 
put them ID writing much bal been lo t, much 
was imperfect and the parts of the Avesta now 
available are onlv fragments In India aconaider 
able port on of the Atharva Veda has been lost 
but there has been nothing like the wreckage m 
Iran How much was lost, bow much was 
destroyed b> n nithle«s vandalism were there 
other books of another kind the beginamg of a 
great literature, works of a creative, poetical 
nature of which glimpses and bright fla»bes are 
to be <eeD 10 the Avesta * To such a question 
no answer will ever be foun 1 It is true that la 
the Dtnkanl there is a 1 t of tweaty>one busks, 
out of which onlv the \endidad is cxtanL This 
has been Tcrified by scholars of repute These 
books, if pre erved, would have added a great 
deal to our knowledge of the ancient people of 
East Iran The Bundehesh is \ valuable work 
in Persian corre ponding to the Book of Genesis 
in the Old Testament. 

The material prosperity of the \rvans of Iran 
fir exceeded that of their con ms m India. 
Whole countries were convertoil to the ancient 
faith of Zarathushtri )usi as the original m ligenous 
popuhtion of a large port on of In lu was 
absorbed by the Aryans and convertel to the 
Ary m f nth. From Darius an 1 Cvnis (K irush) the 
Gmtto Nowsherwan the Just (Kh is-ro) it was a 
record of unparalleletl mignihcenco tbo Per nn 
Empire extendin'^ from the binks of the Phasis 
to the shores of the Mwl terranesn from the Retl 
<!en to Jaxartes and the In his. Then came the 
Greek and Parlh an myn*ioi 3 (before the Sisanian 
rev val) and the breaking up of the Empire 
into petty kingdoms Finally followed the ri*c 
of Islam and the irresistible torrent of conque t 
arwl conver'ion from Arabia The majority of 
the followers of Zarathn^htra were convert^ to 
tl e new fiiith without violence. The remnant 
hod to choo«e lv»tween conversion a id extcrmina 
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/nrfllhushtrn muy continue to bo a living 
^Tth“nun,bet ot the failhfM m i^y 

multinly ! in Vetlic tiniea in India the wife was 
SiectS to give birth to at lea>t ten sons aiM 
ole «.o mother of heroe. Ihe Arvons ruditri 
the neccaeity for the increase of man powCT 
Imong a clinunit, of each numeneal paniatr 
iho rnrsees the imperntive need for an increaM 

ifalli 

the mind . «.ub9ihaiy 

truth of religion tlie ^ f j j, profitnblc to 

things canrISt bereft out of 

the at ivorL To promote m 

account for it h 'iiwaj^ progressive 

allrounl atUftneo the chnncing condition? 

and must aihpt “The religion 

Elasticitv IS as force full of 

of Zanthushlra shoull be a of the 

vitalit} and J be a divine purpose 

human race There home from Iran to 

m the ®LL,on of the two bnnehes 

India and the May the Tune vpint 

of an ancient tale iui imporwnl 

so move you that you may ae^tmy of fndia 
part m the .^.^pa keep yo“ 

A"! ■“ "3 S Uie rreva=b. of Spiteme 

Iwlp yo’i to ....mtein ™„ ow,^ 


un-uUied the great and glorious tralitions of 
your ancient race * 

At the close of the lecture which was heard 
with close and keen attention by a large audience 
the Chairman said 

Me have heard a very learned illuminating m 
thought provoking lecture Mr Oupta ve^ 
ably^ and clearly interpreted and «>ncidatrfthe 
funLmental teachings of our «lipon Wha 
niintft was speaking in his clear ciltured voice we 
?clt^ the presence in our midst of a 'worthy dfswn 
dantof\hc ancient Aryans » I’f' 

Hindu Aryan speaking to Daeva abjunng lranm 
Anans For thirteen long centuries we have 
lived in this country to the midst of vast 
Ko H.nd... We here opeurf out d.J. I'<h« 
the Daevas (with the Kusti) nnd our Hi 
i«ghbours have hailed the Devas 1 ct we ha 
hvS with goodwill towards one another 

Mr Gupta has long associated himself m^ t>*^ 
menibcia of our community and has come mt 
eoUct with the™ The Undly .orf » 
KS with which he has f.vo.ircd o*d“em 
So! consideration Our young men JJ! 
Tom take bts adnee to hear whenhe cxhoi^ 
them to shoulder the responsibility of 
•i^d contribute towards the existence of our i^ 
gunS wSh Ih. ;m.lle.j ,» ,«.nt of no»b«i' 

turer for b« inspiring Icctijre and pM? “ 
Ahura Mazda that he ma> blesv him wth <* i 
Armntxiet Sfrcisnfc^'v 1 toJujllt Itjt'l 0<1TO 

Un fiU ^^ndnes of body activity of imm s 

good life and a happv life and a long life \n»«” 


the science of AIR PROTECTION 

( i Snfire) 

m WILERED WBLLOCK 


W HAT’S nil this brun uweHmg nboi.t 
^%t'e.birVe°ng''r;oWio“nn" I - nn.,.r.lb 

witl. n question fro M ^ 

An cxcollcnt ^ tlic Srst round 

deliver n hnook-o bl^^ Bnldwms 

Xhe quotntion JO Commons in 

speech .„o 

November 103- „ ^irth that 

h,m"uhe “ai^u'rTirS^tS™ 

■WhatevCT qj } THROUGH 

WILI AlA>Ai° 


Ob not tint, Unck \ou sec. that 

E-sSiSiSr/'.-™ 

were then t-iking 

feel secure, somehow Also i inin 
entch tbc eye of the crnnmcr 
ho is oflcniig the pmo 
A Mr Coiigbin , 

Coughin, the nrnnraent 
Scott' And why slionld f” « jlmy 
interests of the nrmsment mshero 
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fill the world with botnbing planes and then 
pick the brains of the public for sn^estions 
for appliances with which to check the 
devilish effects of their bombs, etc., which of 
course would mean more appliances for them 
to manufacture. So thej get in both ways 
A pretty game, don’t you think ** And you 
propose helping them ? Write your essay, 
by all means but give it them thick Start 
in as I advised you You’ll not get the prize, 
of course, but you’ll make somebodv sit op 
and think 

But after all, Uncle, self-preservation is 
the first law of life 

Even if It were, hasn t Baldwin said qoitc 
definitely that “the bomber will alwajs get 
through’”* 

Then whj n he m faionr of trebling the 
air force ^ 

For the simple reason that, like most 
politicians, he becomes a mugwump at tiroes, 
and especially on critical occasions That u, 
as a politician he shrinks before the truth he 
knows when it comes to framing poli^ 
There are moments when Sir Baldwin sees 
things tlearli I expect that i* when he is 
alone and among his books Ho then comes 
from Ills study and blurts out the troth 
Afterwards he gets mixed up with Carlton 
Club cronies and then goes mugwump, when 
lie denies all the sense be ever uttcrc<L That 
people should accept nil he savs, his en- 
lightened utterances and his mugwump 
policies, eccscs to rc%cal the low level of 
political thinking these d.ays, with the press 
control of public opinion 

Bat il other connlncs increase thtar ait 
forces surely we mu«t do the same m sheer 
self-defence 

Bunkam An air force is for attack, not 
defence It cannot defend “the bomber will 
idwavs through.” 

But Mr Hildwin has since said that a 
large air force la neccssarv for our 

IN FENCE 

^ es, when he turned mugwump But 
what sort of defence ? U fen to Sfr IkaWwin 
once again 



Nice philosophy for an English gentleman, 
IS it not 

But IS it true ’ 

It IS true that the only way in which 
nations can «ave themselves is by killing each 
other’s population at a rate undreamed of in 
all history ? Salvation by mutual anni- 
hilation ? That's philosophv for you — real 
mugwump philosophy At the present rate of 
preparing to save themselves via the Baldwin 
method, it looks as if by 1940 the Big 
Powers will be in a position coraplctelj to 
wipe each other out of existence inside 24 
hours And you rail that defence ’ 

You forget one thing. Uncle Is it not 
contended that by building such powerful 
death dealing instruments as you refer to that 
Governments will be afraid to go to war ? 

More mugwump philosophy ISO, ten 
thousand times no IVhy, most big wars start 
to moments of intense fear That was true of 
the ^\orid War id 1914 The more powerful 
the nations’ anas, the moTC they fear each 
other Viscount Grey, who was Foreign 
Secretary in 1914 said this 

In 1034 the eoonDCius eroath of tmamenu in 
Europe the seose of imecnrity and fear caui^ 
by them It was TfJFsE that made war tneubthi' 

Mr Lloyd George has spoken in the samo 
sense, feo that mtcusivc armaments produc- 
tion insures war, and, given war, "the bomber 
will always get through ’ 

Then wliat are we to do ^ In our defence 
to rely whollj upon gas masks, underground 
sbeUers anti aircraft guns, etc. ^ 

If those things arc the only defence we’ve 
pot, then It IS pretty hopeless. In any case 
do not play the game of the armament makers 
ami demand the production of 44 000,000 
gas masks. 

Blit surely they will be some insurance 
They may even do more harm than good 
They may give Uie nation a false sccunCy, 
which would be highly dangerous It is better 
to face the fact that there is no effective 
defence against air attacks And remember 
this ^ on will never get babies to wear gas 
masks Moreover, the day after you proiluce 
your pas masks, samples will be sent to all the 
other I’owcrs, who«e armament nukera will at 
once set to work to render them useless Tlicn 
what about your food ? Ansuming that you 
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■«cd lOuraclvM, of whit Hill would It belt 
jour food were poisoned’ Arc J™ 
to put gii musks on your cabbigci ? As for 
lOur imdcrground shelters, do jou mean to 
’luest thatfomb, will not be produced which 
S render these useless 1 Ion will hue to 

‘'“l-oTsiiu*/ about intiaircmft gnu, 

°,peet of defence If, s words were 

"Thanlis to the uiCLi optimoUc 

bj^MacDon^ld^tte mugwump 
uttertneo was bj political power 

i:fhlsiwiri:e^-i;«>’'’‘>’'^ 

''”r::ri:"idi clear head In 
those diyshe Slid *13 «to.» 

‘The truth “ “^1 *°,,|MfieatioQ we|le*dfot 
wbatcrer way ho the ) ,„„y «|U 

ibcto, >vo flhaU be used If 

not nJeSsflir for nattoual defence 

*^S''“o&'5,Sea.o..oiw 
And this . like 

& ,gfa.rferSaVm.b u».»<i ol 

•“ '™” 

1 .n ,t comes to politicians it 
So jon sec, ‘,1, between trutfi and 

„ ncccssiry to “I'’* tend, md from 

mugwumpism, to w nonsense to talk 

which few '’“P'. '1 populobon from air 

nbout protecting the c. P^P^j^ gone, wlien 

Sl;ncJe3eotl^odonwidiid..ckp.n 

of sLke in a frrr essay 7 Am I to say 

Then wh'it about y -.-siblc atr attacks f 

there 1. no df ?,”X..on, but it w 

Not at all Ibcre^ „™amonts It » > 


Not at all There . „„ n m as 

disarmament, not m 

“’“But Sodom; and who 

disarm ? 


Wo arc all refusing to disarm, and excjy 
Power blames the others The tost of smeenty 
IS in actually disarming, and it is the only 
test 

But if wo disarmed alone . 

Now don't you go mugwump too lou 
aren’t a piiliUcian— yet If Italy, Prance or 
Germany disarmed voluntanij and oP"''?- ” 
a great act or faith in us and others, 'wo'dd om 
scMe of honour and fairplay permit us to 
attack those nations? 

No, ot course not , 

The 1 cry idea w preposterous Th® 'r"? 
imsamo that other nations would attack ns 
were wo to disarm’ Arc honour a^ a sense 
of fairplay a British monopoly? Honour is 
quality, and IS respected by ™ne 

“rmfatlTnnd"re.;Xre w.^^^ 

irmoro ton thoTnowtedgJ th’l 

Mte^rptr tho”o?her “natmnr tif grcatest of 
MTc^mpliments War starts lu fcor f 
niment destroys fear md begets that 
takes away the occasion for wap 
But what about all this commercial nralr^ 

Sot! mf whfl -t the Uer^‘03 
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ngainst their will b} mc'ins of mechanized 
forces IS so exorbitant, humane and financial 
considerations render Imperialism an impossible 
proposition The time is coming when 
Impenahsm will break any Power which 
fosters it. IVe are being driven out of India 
and unless we fundamentally change our policy 
we shall m due course be driven out of Afnca 
Nations are beginning to discover that co- 
operation IS the only same condition of inter- 
national life Fvery nation has surplus goods, 
and every nation desires the surplus goods of 
other nations. The task of today is to 
arrange for the exchange of those goods to the 
maximum degree, and to the advantage of all 
concerned In other words, the well being of 
the peoples depends upon the maximum 
purchasing power of the people at large and 
upon the fullest international economic co 
operabon 

That sounds sensible enough, but unhappily 
people do not see it 

Well tell them Explain it lo yonr es«ay 
—that IS what essays arc for, not to earn 
dividends for armament makers 

But, Uncle, I could jnst do with that £o0 

Ye«, it IS ever thus Too often, alas, in 
order to get the glittering prizes one has to go 
mugwump Money, titles, status, Office— all 
the«e things play their part in turning men, and 
sometimes, alas, what appear to be good men, 
into mugwumps How excellently MacDonald 
put it before he turned mugwump “the 


problem of defence is not how to protect 
ourselves by force against enmity, but how to 
remove enmity ” Had he stuck to that truth 
when he attained power he would have become 
a very great man He might have saved 
Britain and indeed the whole world from the 
destruction which threatens 

If most politicians turn mugwump, as you 
call it, why doesn't the Church step in and 
sa\e the situation ? 

For the reason that there are as many 
mugwumps in the Church as in politics The 
vested mtercsts are well entrenched there also 
Archbishops, Bishops and Free Church leaders 
make excellent theoretical declarabons agamst 
war, aver that war and Christianity are in 
compabble, and can then support their fellow 
political mugwumps in the demand for trebling 
the air force There are exceptions, of course, 
m both spheres, but THEY ARE EXCEP- 
TIONS 

Where, then, is our hope ’ 

It is IQ multiplying the exceptions It is 
in getting men to face the truth and to trust 
It You, in writing that essay, mnst choose 
between the plausible in order to wm £50, or 
the truth, which for a tune will wm you 
nothing but curses There it is m a nutsocl! 
Truth alone can save ns Truth alone can 
save us from the shams which weak men are 
afraid to disown, although they know them to 
be shams, and from the destruction which 
the reign of shams threatens. 


THE SCHOOL AS AN AGENCI' IN RURAL UPLIFT 

THE MEXICAN EXPERIMENT 
B\ J M KUMARAPPA,’if a,s t B,rh d 


I N >new of the fact that rural reconstruction 
13 engaging much of our attention today, 
itma\ not be ont of place to see what 
other rural countnes arc doing in this 
re«pect, and how the school is being ii«ed in 
their programme of uplift. Mexico’s cultnre, 
lAe that of India, is dominantlv rural 
Xno Milages are small, though in some there arc 
as many n« 4 000 people living The average 
popniation of a village is about 400, and 
»t i» e«timatcd that there arc about 62,000 


such villages m Mexico They are much 
alike in appearance and social organization 
The two mam types, however, are the 
hacienda and the ejido or free community 
The former is an integral part of a privately 
owned planLition on which the residents of 
the Milage arc employed aa labourers or on 
•some contract basis It corresponds roughly 
to our zamindan system The second typo 
IS a communal village organized somewhat 
on the precolonial Aztec plan According 
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CO cnw system, tno tand ls the property of 
an a«%ignee so long as ho hvea on it, 
cultivates and improves it, ho does not, 
however, po3>^ess the right to bcII it Since 
the Mexican revolution, this typo of land 
ownership ha.s become very popular, and a 
considerable number of large holdings have 
now been distnbufcd among the rural 
population, and the communities living in 
Buch V illagcs arc organised on the Qtdo plan 
The ninl population la, in the mam, n 
native pc'isant population made up of many 
groups, representing dificrent stages of 
cmlizatioo and speaking many dclTerent 
dialects. Of Mexico’s 14,000,000 inhabitants, 
at least 10,000,000 are said to be Red 
Indians or of Red Indian mixture 
and the rest are \Vhitcs or muted Whites 
Though the people difTer widely in truts, 
customs and language, they are nrnch alike 
in their manner of living and of making 
a living They have an undeniable nrtistie 
temperament, refined and modernized br the 
Spanish crossing, a certain genius for colour, 
a quaint sense of humour, remarkable skill 
in (he handicrafts and on ever present sense 
of racial pnde Their living is simple, and 
they make with their own hands practicilly 
everything they consume, so much so, that 
some villages are found to be more or 
less self sustaining Imported goods are 
uncommon outside of the few large cities 
and in this respect they are unlike our 
Indiao vjllige where large quantities of cheap 
foreign articles are to be found In Mexican 
villages one finds many small industries or 
handicrafts c-amed on Scrapes and other 
types of woven materials, baskets, pottery, 
tiles, hats, tooled leather, and Innd wrought 
silver ware arc typical products In general 
agncuUure is earned on to supplement or be 
supplemented by nuy one or more of the 
handicrafts Tools are simple,— even pnrailivc 
Wooden ploughs are common in Mexico and 
their uso IS an example of the ancient methods 
employed still m the vaned industnes 
carried on Naturally the economic standard 
j 3 very low throughout rural Mexico 

Owr cTivES IK Rural Eddcattok 
Althouf^h Mexico has been greatly 
,nfluenccd°by Arocnoau ideas and methods. 


Btill some 90 per cent of her population lives 
under conditions which are veiy nearly 
primitive The masses are bound by 
menmogless customs and traditions , their 
social oig-inization is iinprogressive, economic 
life poor and the percentage of illiteracy 
appalling In view of this situation, the 
rcderal Government assumed, some two 
decades ago, the responsibility of educating 
its backward communities m rural areas, and 
this was recognized as the most far-reaching 
educational contribution of the Revolution 
of 1910 As the Government was more 
occupied then with the political changes, it 
was not till 1920 that the question of develop- 
ing a system of education specially suited to 
meet (he needs of rural communities was given 
senous consideration Fortunately, the new 
interest m rural education resulted in the 
establishment of a central department of 
education in 1921 Since then the spread of 
rural education has been rapid and significant. 
Though this rural education mov ement began 
withn small stafT and bmitcd funds, it has 
already become a great socializing influence 
throughout the country Over 7,000 rural 
schools have been organized, and the requests 
for more schools, far iii excess of the financial 
resources at present available, are pounog in 
from all parts of Jfcxico 

Like all schools, those m rural Mexico must 
be viewed, if their objectives and practices are 
to be properly understood, in the light of the 
situation thej are designed to meet The new 
rural schools have been brought into existence 
to improve the economic, health and social 
condiUODS of the rural communitic’i. In the 
begiooiBg these communities were ludifTereut 
to education Therefore ‘ missionanes” were 
scot out by the Secretanat of Public Educa 
tion to travel from village to village through 
out the country “to preach the gospel of the 
new school, to invigorate the people, and to 
tell them about the New Day ” Within a 
short period ranch enthusiasm was aroused by 
such propaganda and the villagers were made 
to realize the importance of education to their 
social niid economic progress When the 
community became alive to the need, a school 
was established with a teacher selected f*"®® 
the community itself Hero it must be noted 
that Ric school budding is built and equipped 
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mthoat cost to the Federal Government. No 
school IS supplied unless the request for the 
school comes from the communitj itself with 
the assurance that the community will share 
the responsibility of building and maintaining 
It 

Free Fpom Educatioval Traditions 
ilesico has been singularly fortunate m 
organizing its rural education scheme When 
this movement started, there were no hard and 
fast rules concerning the purposes and 
practices of public schools to observe and put 
into effect, nor were there fixed prejudices to 
overcome The new school, therefore, c^me 
into being without binding educational 
traditions or guiding and controlling red tapes 
The Department of Education neither 
forced upon them their equipment nor sent 
them their tnined teachers Elaborate and 
expensive equipment were not considered 
essential to the carrying out of their new 
education'll programme Climatic conditions 
favour and custom approies the use of simple 
building materials which are at hand. Hence 
the school buddings are of the simplest design 
The furnishings of the school room are as 
simple as the building itself the benches, 
desks, sometimes table and chairs and other 
simple faraishing«, are all made by the commu 
nity itself blackboards, globes, mapa teaching 
materials and the other so-called modern 
equipment are seldom seen 

More important still, the educational leader- 
ship responsible for the programme was free 
to establish new educational principles and 
policies and to proceed along hues designed 
to meet specific needs as *he% arooe For 
instance, the principle of self help is consider 
ed important to help the village communiUes 
to be mdependent and to learn to help them 
selves. Immediately then the Federal Govern 
ment makes it a part of its policy It declares 
that schools wdl be established only as a co- 
operative enterprise Uhen a community 
wants a school, it must share respousibihtv for 
securing and mamtamrng iL First, it mnst 
donate tlie site furnish the materials and build 
and equip the school under the direction of 
the teacher The h ederal Government oa its 
part undertakes to pay the teacher’s salary 
becondly, m the maintenance of the school the 


community must give its moral support , that 
IS it must in some way work for the school 
as a comoiumty project, accept the leadership 
of the Federal Officials and the teachers 
appointed by them, and see that the attendance 
of both children and adults is satisfactory 
In turn, the Federal Government assumes 
responsibility for furnishing leadership and 
supervising the work of the teachers. It is 
easy to see how important such co-operation 
with and freedom for the teacher in working 
ont educational methods to meet the needs of 
the village is in rural uplift It is such 
freedom as we find is sadly lacking in ludm. 

CORRICULITU MAKtyO 
The aim of the whole programme lu rural 
education in Mexico is the cultural lucorpora 
tion of the rural native population into 
Mexican life The specific atm of the school 
Itself IS to bring about gradually a changed 
enviroumeut, social, economic and aUo im 
proved methods of living The curriculum 
through which this end is to be realized is> 
neidier imposed nor presenbed by a central 
aulhonty it is not m-ide up by a board of 
teachers or by subject matter specialists It 
grows naturallv out of the activities under 
taken to meet the community’s specifics needs 
If some infectious disease tike small pox 
plagues the village the need of \accination 
must be taught and the teacher himself, and 
village leaders whom he mstmets vacemate the 
community Such a situation provides also the 
necessary opportunity to teach the people the 
use of simple medicines and household reinc 
die , and to lustali a small drug store in the 
school for the use of the community It must 
be noted that every activity earned on by the 
rural school teacher has its ongin in some re- 
cognized community need Frequently, the 
first school project directed to meet such felt 
need is concerned more directly with the eco 
nomic situation The need of improvmg local 
practices in agriculture, or improving the 
quality of the products of village mdustnes 
or the means of mar^’etmg them, is given first 
place , such projects are designed to improve 
some specific economic condition The need , 
of course, are many, and uaturally therefore 
several activities are usually under way at the 
Same time 
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to thw sj'flteiD, the land is the property of 
an assignee so long is he iires on 
cnltivites and improves it , be does not, 
however, possess the right to sell iL Since 
the Mexican revolution, this type of land 
ownership has become very popular, and a 
considerable number of large holdings have 
now been distributed among the rural 
population, and the communities living in 
such villages are organized on the ejido plan 
The rural population is, in the mam, a 
native peasant population made up of many 
groups, representing different stages of 
civdizatioo and speaking many different 
dialects Of Mexico’s 14,000,000 inhabitants, 
at least 10,000,000 are said to be Red 
Indians or of Red Indian mixture 
and the rest are Whites or mixed Whites 
Though the people differ widely in tints, 
customs ind language, they are much alike 
in Uieir manner of living and of making 
a living They have in undeniable artistic 
temperament, refined and modernized bv (he 
Spanish crossing, a certain genius for colour, 
a quaint sense of humour, remarkable skill 
in the handicrafts and in ever present sense 
of racial pnde Their living is simple, and 
they miLe with their own hands practiciHy 
everything they consume, so much so, that 
some villages are found to be more or 
less self sustaining Imported goods arc 
uncommon outside of the few large cities 
and in this respect they ire unlike our 
Ihdian vilhge where liige quantities of cheap 
foreign articles are to be found In Mexican 
villages one finds many small industries or 
hmdicrafts eirned on Scrapes and other 
types of woven materials, baskets, pottery, 
tiles, hats, tooled leather, and hand wrought 
silver wire are typical products In general 
agnculture is earned on to snpplement or be 
supplemented by any one or more of the 
handicrafts Tools ire simple,— even primitive 
Woodeu ploughs are common in Alexico, and 
their use IS an example of the ancient methods 
employed still m the varied mdostnes 
earned ou Naturally the economic standard 
11 very low throughout rnril Mexico 

OlUECnVES IN RoRAI* rPOCATION 
Although alexico has been greaUy 
influenced by Amcncan ideas and methods 


still some dO per cent of her population lives 
under conditions which are very nearly 
pnmittve The masses are bound by 
meaningless customs and traditious , their 
social organization is anprogressive, economic 
life poor and the percentage of illiteracy 
appilhng In view of this situation, the 
Federal Government assumed, some two 
decades ago, the responsibility of educating 
its backward communities m rural areas, and 
ibis was recognized as the most far-reaching 
educational contribution of the Revolution 
of 1020 As the Government was more 
occupied then with the political changes, it 
was not till 1920 that the question of develop- 
ing a system of education specially suited to 
meet the needs of rural communities wis given 
senous consideration Fortunately, the new 
interest in rural educatiou resulted m the 
cstiblisbment of a central department of 
education in 1922 Since then the spread of 
rural education has been rapid and significant. 
Though this rural education moremeot began 
with a small staff lod limited fuDd^, it his 
already become a greit socializing influence 
throughout the country Over 7,000 rural 
schools have been organized and the requests 
for more schools, far in excess of the financial 
resources at present available, ire pouring in 
from all parts of Mexico 

Like ill schools, those m rural SIoxico must 
be viewed, if their objectives and practices arc 
to be properly understood, in the light of the 
situation they are designed to meet The new 
rural schools have been brought into existence 
to improve the economic, heiltli and social 
conditions of the rural coinmumties. In the 
begianing these communities were indifferent 
to education Therefore “missiomncs ’ were 
sent out by the Secretanit of Public Fduca 
tion to travel from vilhge to vilhgo through 
out the country ‘ to proich the gospel of the 
new school, to in\ igoratc the people, and to 
tellRicra about the New Diy” Within a 
short period much enthusiasm wis aroused by 
such propagindi and the villagers were made 
to realize the importince of education to their 
social and economic progress When the 
community became alive to the need, a school 
was established with a teichcr selected from 
Rie community itself Here it must be noted 
that the school building is built md equipped 
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without cost to the Federal GovemmeaL No 
school IS supplied unless the request for the 
school comes from the community itself with 
the assurance that the community will share 
the lesponsibiUtv of buildiug and maintaimiig 
it 

Free Fpoji Educatioval TuADmo're 

Mexico has been singularly fortunate in 
organizing its rural education scheme When 
this movement started, there were no hard and 
fast rules concerning the purposes and 
practices of public schools, to observe and put 
mto effect nor were there fixed prejudices to 
overcome The new school, therefore, came 
mto being without binding educational 
traditions or guiding and controlling red tapes 
The Department of Education neither 
forced upon them their equipment nor sent 
them their trained teachers Elaborate and 
expensive equipment were not considered 
essential to the carrying out of their new 
educational programme Climatic conditions 
favour and custom approves the use of simple 
building materials which are at baud. Hence 
the school buildings are of the simplest design 
The farnishmgs of the school room arc as 
simple as the buiidiug itself the beaches, 
desks, sometimes table and chairs aud other 
simple furoishingo, are all made by the conunu 
nity Itself, blackboards, globes map teaching 
materials and the other so calira modern 
equipment are seldom seen 

More important still the educational leader- 
ship responsible for the programme was free 
to establish new educational principles and 
policies and to proceed along lines designed 
to meet specific needs as *hev aro»c For 
instance, the principle of self help is consider 
ed important to help the village commnnities 
to be independent and to learn to help them 
selves. Immedmtely then the Federal Govern 
ment makes u a part of its policy It declares 
that schools will be established only as a CO 
opentive enterprise When a community 
wants ft school it must share responsibditv for 
securing and niaintainmg iL First, it most 
donate the site, furnish the materials aud build 
and equip the school under the direction of 
the teacher The Federal Go%emnicnt oo its 
part undertakes to pay the teacheFs salary 
Secondly, in the maintenance of the school the 


community must give its moral support , that 
la, it must ID some way work for the school 
13 a community project, accept the leadership 
of the Federal Officials and the teachers 
appointed by them, and see that the attendance 
of bodi children and adults is satisfactory 
In turn, the Federal Government assumes 
responsibility for furnishing leadership and 
supervising the work of the teachers. It is 
easy to see how important such co-operation 
with and freedom for the teacher in working 
out educational methods to meet the needs of 
the village is in rural uplift It is such 
freedom as we find is sadly lacking m India. 

Curriculum MAKiye 
The aim of the whole programme in rural 
education in Mexico w the cultural incorpora- 
tion of the rural native population into 
Mexican life The specific aim of the school 
Itself IS to bring about gradually a changed 
ennroumeut social, economic and al«o im 
proved methods of living The curriculum 
through which this end is to be realized 
neither imposed nor prescribed by a central 
authonty it u not made up by a bjard of 
teachers or b> subject matter specialists It 
grows naturalJv out of the activities under 
taken to meet the communit/s specific ueei^ 
If some infectious disease like small pox 
plagues the village the need of vaccination 
mu»t be taught and the teacher himself, and 
village leaders whom he instructs, vaccinate th“ 
community Such a situation provides also the 
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Though c-ich runl school teacher is gi^en 
freedom to carry on bis educationil activities 
as they grow out of community Bee<Is, yet 
there Is considerable imitj among rurnf 
schools m programme content and in school 
practice This aspect needs emphasis The 
remarkable unity, in spite of the dn ersity m 
cultural le%els, is in part due to centralized 
fcupeta ision which, because the programme is 
flexible and experimental, is quu'k to use and 
pass on the results of successful experience 
to other areas A rural school teacher added, 
for instance, a garden to hvs school m order 
to teach his community to raise and use a 
greater variety of vegetables His expen 
ment proved a great success, and as a result 
every rural school in Mexico has now a school 
garden Another teacher tried the open air 
theatre method to teach his community how 
to carry on social service work, and now it 
has become a means of not only giiing the 
community lessons in health an^ economic 
improvements but also providioff recreation 
to »bi]dreQ and adults of the village Such 
experiments are encouraged bj the Secretariat 
of Pnbhc Education and later introduced into 
other schools The school in alt its com 
tuuiuty activities, such as sanitation and health, 
projects in gardening, chicken raising and the 
like, encourage initiative and provide oppor^ 
tuoities for self expression It is this aspect 
of education that has made the Jlexicaos 
speak of their rural schools as schools of 
action 

Ourer Umfycio Elements 
The common purpose of the school 
programme of improamg the rural commu 
nity in its social and economic life and 
the fact that such problems are more or less 
common to all such communities are potent 
unifying factors Airfher, the scheme of the 
present sjstem of rural education to revive the 
pre Hispanic culture, also serves as a unifying 
influence Dccoratii e design® and band woa en 
fabrics long neglected are being sought out and 
their use revived by the schools and by skilled 
worker® Traditional dances and ie$tn als, 
all kinds of folk wais and folklore are being 
preserved or renred and made more modern 
The schools emphasis on rCMving indigenoos 
culture IS onh a reflection of the pohc> of 


the national regime in Sfcxico Every niraF 
school has a playground devoted to community 
recreation ifusie, dramatics and games are 
commonly taught. Health instruction, popular 
arts— drawing, painting and designing, — handi 
crafts, phy sical education and agriculture form 
some of the basic subjects m rural education. 
Practically all rural schools mamkain small 
drug stores, teach the use of simple remedies, 
particularly those of intestinal diseases, and 
vacemate the people when necessary There 
13 also a workshop housed separately , a 
department of personal cleanliness, a hbraiy, 
a little dark room for developing pictures, 
a chicken house and rabbit pen, a flower and 
vegetable garden an out-door theatre and three 
hectares of crop land The whole mral school 
system reflects oationa] ideals and seeks in 
eveiy way to revive the indigenous culture of 
the rural population 

It will interest our readers to note that 
neither among Federal edncstional oflicers nor 
among teachers does one notice much concem 
regarding the clunmation of illiteracy, a Bitter 
so absorbing in our own country instruotiou 
in the fundamentals is, of course, uecessaiy 
in tiie niral schools for children and for the 
adults who desire it m and out of school hour*. 
Nevertbcle**, they seem to consider the 
elimination of illitcrooy at the present stage 
as more or less incidental to the main purpose 
But adult education has a special mewing 
in Alexico From the beginning -of this 
movement it was recognized that if the school 
concerned itself only with children, then it 
would not realize its ends inviniich as an 
inert community would soon undermine what 
the school aught do for the children For, 
the child on his return from school would 
naturally adapt himself to the low standnnls 
of his unchanging environment So the school 
had to provide for the uplift and enlightenment 
of the adult abo To eh mgo the social and 
economic life of the adults of the comtniinitv,. 
night sessions are held in all rural schools 
laatniction here is not of the conventional 
type The Night school is, in fact a meeting 
place for the men and women folk Tliey 
meet there, talk and smg listen to talks on 
their country and other countries , they discuss 
matters of common interest, local problms, 
health campaign®, community projects. The 
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teacher provides them entertainment discnsaes 
methods of improving their social and econo 
mic conditions and ways of preserving the 
cultural traditions of the people Thus along 
with the education of the children, they carry 
on a programme of adult education to broaden 
their outlook and stimulate their interest in 
•community improvement. 

Selfction of Rut al Teachers 
This new type of rural education called for 
a now type of teacher The trained teachers, 
who were available, had been trained according 
to the traditional pedagogy and for urban 
schools,. Wisely enough the Department of 
Education kept them out of this new field of 
experiment. The new system of rural educa 
tion needed teachers who would be willing and 
able to go into rural areas, become identified 
with the village and its life, study its needs 
and resources, speak the language of the people, 
throw aside their devotion to the old education, 
and enter into the spirit of the new programme 
Training of the traditional type was therefor© 
considered an handicap for this work of rural 
uplift through the school Eu the selection of 
teachers, the Federal Officials pay special 
attention not to professional training but to 
personal qualitie'* In a very real sense the 
teacher is the «chool in Mexico The school, 
therefore, can be a vital force in the coramu 
nitv only if the teacher is fully consecrated 
to the service of rural uplift and wholly 
de%otcd to the cause of the backwanl people 
Further, he must have an unqualified belief m 
the scheme of rural education and an under- 
standing of the people among whom he is ex 
pected to work Generally a teacher is chosen 
out of the residents of the region which the 
school serves. Such careful selection has 
given them an army of rural teachers who have 


gone into this task of rural uplift with body 
and soul, with the two-fold purpose of first 
making life more comfortable for the less 
pnvileged and then creating for the generation 
of the future a world of better weal and 
greater justice 

"nius ilexico 13 trying to build a 
democracy through education, to incorporate 
into her national life the rural native 
population To this end she recognizes that 
the social and economic standard of the 
people should be lifted before academic 
education could make any headway, and that 
the school should be an adult community 
project, not one concerned merely with 
children Attempt is being made to change 
the environment rather than to eliminate 
illiteracy It is interesting to note that the 
Departmeot of Education does not interest 
Itself with the imposition of standards or the 
direction of educational activities in some 
definite hoes It is concerned more with 
dc\eloping teacher leader and giving him 
every encouragement in his experiments 
The programme for an individual school 
therefore i"» left largelj in the hands of the 
teacher The central authorities only 
supervise his work but they do not dictate 
or formalize the activities of the school The 
confidence the whole educational organization 
places in the teacher and his leadership is really 
mo>l nousual And the teachers Lave proved 
themselves so far worthy of such coufldeacc. 
Filled with the spirit of the crusaders, these 
apostolic teachers arc at work throughout 
Mexico, trying to build a democracy by 
improving the environment and linng 
conditions of the people. It is small wonder 
therefore if tins new system of education has 
already begun to Iiave a profound influence 
on the national life of Mexico 
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few 0 ? them go » far, “„'St«t.on 

role»WaVp“ tr 

a.awioToSSy'Sjadem' «>' 

» "r*' as aoS apo^ -t: ss 

occupying ® P®®‘“ a" channel-and who 
whose thoughts flow 

makes no attempt to “ {,ad become revolu 

that the teaching of wa fare j 

lionized since the wor at) Sandbuwt 

Inir “a^’upono? pabhc reheol 

Other mihmry XiMhafthe'S't war 
i»’»"\^f-‘;,e,“”"°‘of'’eadeS"'’ariy more 

• Ad institution so ^*‘®"g®nge m the presidmc 


'.rfc “*Uor‘'‘ Sj 

St -‘“-t 

““S Pehhc 

Sch J AS"ch.rrrt‘=r'»d“'^ mP-fW <“ 

"SAp Hr’?. *'• 


academies have ‘l>e" own part to pla; m soc^ 

trainine They strongly contest the 

the teaching ^of military subjects should be left, 

StirclY o; allot enf^ly^ to the battrd.on 
battery and that the of 

attention to improving the general eiluca 

‘'"’hftSr opmma .1 '» .mperat.ve that « ^ 
mm who has chosen the army for bis (»r«r 
should leam the 
academy adequately 

qtnfled for thit purpose They wouW na^ »* 
not only study bools ""““..syt ,[f"sp3 

'„;SH.'"«‘..ri!'se5ir.o S. m.-^. .heoarmy 

“'*^WhJe” undergoing beSines '^hStu 

”^K””mefa'h»v,ew admm 

aevSSelS Urn. m th. hght of 

gamed during the '™.'' 'VV“,„p„rted at 

own contention 


III 

la the bmUtug of thc^ Indtaj JW“>, 
Academy at Debra Dun U „ ,„ 

s,ru."»iue?“o5 .u?h .?'«”;»“/v“;'i;eff 

military eubject. hay. fAfSm"''me»t m b* 
their own way It Vj ^hooi'*— designed m 
much more than a iniDlie senoo. 
fact, to make a , ^r« to introduce 
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spent upon its creation would have been largely 
wasted It would have been little more than a 
duplicate of an institution that was esinblished 
at Dehra Dun early in 19'’^ under the name 
of ‘ His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
Royal Indian Slditary College 

As special commissioner for a number of 
leading newspapers in Britain and the United 
States of America, I was in the Royal Camp at 
Delhi when the Prince of Wales joarneyed to 
that town to inaugurate the college (m reality 
only a secondary or high school) t did not, 
however, feel sufficienly interested m the scheme 
to accompany the par^ 



bnd till then been rigidly excluded hud been 
thrown open to them Theretofore our young 
men could a«pire only to the Viceroy’s Com 
mission — a form of glorified non-commissioned 
officership— or to honorary rank in the army 

Emotion'll persons spoke of the concession 
as a gesture of Britan goodwill-reward for 
the loyalty displayed by Inihins during the 
war and the assistance in men money and 
economic resources given by prince and peasant 
to a«auce victory \\ hiU not denying the value 
of lodi'in stauachc.c«s aad services during tliat 
ersis matter of fact persons in'i'ted that the 
light of military leadership was inherent in any 
people desirous of being their own m'lstcrs in 
their own home 

There was but one way m which the long 
delayed admission of this inalienable Indian right 
could acquire reality — immediately to open in 
a “uitable centre in India an in<ititution for 
training Indians to be officer* m numbers 
adequate to India s need Such action had been 
taken bj Canada— an infant compared with 
India— nearly half a century earlier Time had 
abundantly justified it* 

India was told to wait, however I\hile the 
feasibility ( ) of establishing an academy was 
to be inve*tigatel at some conienient opportunity 
a few seats were earmarked for Indians nt the 
Royal Military College nt Sindhur«tt 

nhen the heir of the Emperor of India took 
the trouble to innugurate at Debn Dun an 
institution known as the ‘Royal In lian Military 
College expectation ran high Eatarallv Pei»le 
jumped to the conclusion that at long last 
facilities were to be provided for training military 
officers, on Indian soil, such as other countries 
within and without the Empire, having only n 
fnction of the Indian population, ha I mamtameu 
for deca les and centuries 


Brigadier L P Collias o n E- o a o the 
Commandant of the Indian Slilitary Veademy 
Debra Dun upon whom bis fallen the main 
burden of orpiniring the institution from 
the bottom up 


I remember being tol I by one of my colleagues 
tliat 1 was missing -something 

“M ns I ? I answered that question by 
n'Ving another Uniblo to work up enthusiasm 
for an institution that was expected to help to 
unlock India 6 milita^ future, I itnyeil on »n 
^ the Impenal Oty and had a long conversation 
with the Ix>nl (now the Marquis of Reeling 
then the X iccroy an I Governor Generil of Indii 
whom I ha 1 known m Englind 

A few years earlier— towards the end of great 
war— the commissioned rank,* from which In linns 

• Some highly placed Bntons were alwars opposed 
to Ibis policy of eaelu hug Indian* from the com 
mis<iontd rank The Lawrences for instance 
ailTOcatrd the grant of commL««onsio Indian* >at 

21—8 


The Dehra Dun institution proved to be a 
railifarj ’ college only in the sense that the 
cost incurreil upon it was met out of the mililarj 
budget If I remember aright, a military officer 
ran U in the beginning and was known ns the 
Commandant— not ns the principal or headmaster 
and the sons of gentlemen civil as well as 
military who had Ihogool fortune to he admit 
tcil into It were put through a course of “PT* 
(phy*ical training) exercise* Bai^ of its 
trapping*, however it was no more than a 
public 'chool where lads could be prenared 

• Seethe Authors article famda < ti. ^ 

■" Mr 

imi*™ Uto ,„,hc 
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A;»>oi» Mho hfi<l stu<he(! th« con«(i(u(ion 
of Iho Jn®titijtion couhl ha^o come to no other 
(onclusion Jho hflf} not m«Ie o 

pwrct of llio purpo-e or pcopo of the Rojal 
liiuini) Mujt:ir> G)JJept, much Je?8 miwprpfientM 
Ihcni Romo of our pcopJo bcljcvcfJ neTerthele«ji, 
that far more iinporljint functions fml lieen 
ij-<ii(»ncu lo It and won., in conReguDucc, greatly 
ui^ilppointod when thoj took the trouble to 
enquire nhout them 

Dclim Dun wn? chosen for locnling this 
Mililnrj College," principnll> because there 
Were m i'ci«tence there buildings which were 
in tlio nature of a white elephant on the hands 
of tilt Government of Inilio. Ret in ample 
ground®, in n comer of the cantonment, they 


a remote corner ns Coorg Romo of them had 
doncexceiylingly well in the competilno tests 
held for admission into Sandhurst, Voolwichand 
Cranwou and more recently the Indian Military 
AoKfemy in the «amo (own 

fn<i®much as the institution was specially 
created and is a\owedIy conducted for that 
purpose this result is not to be wonderrf at* 
What surprises me, on the contrarj, is that 
Toung men tducafed at iti^tilulions le»s expensive 
have managed to win places when pitted again't 
the graduates of the Royal Indian Military 
College in such a competition 

This fact is worth) of note In the matter 
of training the phyeique ns well ns the mind, 
our ordmmy educational institutions cannot be 
as backward, even from the 
point of view of the ‘public 
school ' men, as they are said 
to he They certainly are not sc 
coatly, nor do tho e svho go to 
them Its a rule, form eipen®iie 
habits while attending tliem ns 
ibe) seem to do it the scxallcd 
‘public schools’ 

\ 

Disappointment in respect of 
this 31ilitar) College at Dehra 
Dun led to tlio intensi/ieatioii 
of the agilAtion for tbo est.ab]i®b 
ment m India of on academy 
for training Indian officers for 
the army It led. m to 

Iho appointment of a Commutes 
to go into the question Major 
General Sir Andrew Skeen Kcn, 
KCtc, C3tQ then Chief of the 
General Staff in India, a as 
appointed to head it, and, in 
consequence it is spoken of 
l,.,I heon erecteil 10 house the Imperml Cn lei M the Skeeo Oommitteo or ns the present 
Sos-OToffLordOnrrotistrrnniliosoHshemcs- tomirinmler In Ch.e! chose to cnl! it on one 
h,?I tan JessmeJ 'n ‘he hilt limbenHl importnnt occasion ‘the so calW Steen 
Ctrl of nreSlnre flenr to the pnlr.otlc British CommittiJ After investi|:»tion m fnifra nnif 
Style ot arcniieciiir t abroad (through a sub-comniittee) it recommended 

r™ survive 1 its creator s rcsignauon that the Indian Jfihmry Academy be maugurate(| 
ihe JXirps , fjftcpj-nor fieneralsIiiD m 193.1 with a complement of ono hundred 

q ' oX*'n ?e.r wrs '^tor though it IVM caileli The number shoiAJ bo inerenscd m thsl 
of India only a te y , , ,jjg by thirty three and in each of tho two 

given a name to conjure following jears thirty three more endeU were to 

led Thim Sowhi& They hnd^n bo admUte.! for a three years’ course of training 

Vowd into n blind idle) As ®oon as they nad — — 

Uie rank of captain they found them • \n insh acquaintance of mine who conducts a 
trnsme at a blank wall proof against all pobUc school in Dehra Dun told me the other day 
selves iff ns th*t he bad cent per cenf success at the Indisu 

nttcnipts to ua«er I expressly made hlilitary Aesdemy entrance craroination J3olh the 

Iho militar) ‘ ‘ 0 / of young men he had sent up for that examination h^ 

provision ^r a certmn I doubt if the CoUcw! speemUy created 

Viceroy’s CommH«ione<l Omcere lo entCT ne mainUwcd to 8er\e as a fteder to the IncJiaii 

‘Jifilitarv College ftt Saodhorst ‘ had na high a percentage of auccew Ji'it 

Bomn has been headed liy a ciailitm The j , 0 )^ „„ „uiiority that I highly rnliic ^st this 

Iv n,n 9009 of wcll toAo pafcnts who can Ootlc» cannot do nn\ I etter oning to the jxxir 
,0 orninlain them there Tlicy are drawn cducauonal fouidation of some of the entrant® wnu 
10 it from all parts of India— even from such l^tong to the mihCarj classes 





Behind these nuacUrs occupied b) the cidets of the lodiao Military Veadem^ looms the Mu<BOOric 
ranco of the HimalaTaa The houses dolled asamsl the crest blaze like diamoods pinned a(;anst 
the breast of the mountain trben the rajs of the setting sun shoot directly asiinsC tho 
glared windows and the eiccirc lights at night gi\e the impression th'xt the gods 
reputed to tbide there ha\e lit their rf/wnis (fires) 


This mennt that at the end of three years (1036 
the toLil number of cadets in the Academy 
woullboone hundred and ninety nine There 
after twelvo new Bents were to be added everv 
three j ears • 

Beginning immediatelj the Committee rccom 
mended an increi«e in the tacancies nt the Royal 
Military College 8andhur«t, until they totalled 
thirty-eight bj 1933 After tho establishment of 
the Indian Sandhiirsi, Indian loys who orefer 
red It should be eligible for admission to 
Sin IhuTst but the number of vacancies there 
reserved for Indiana «houl I be reiluced to twenty 

nnnum 

On the assumption that all the cnlets were 
successful and secured commissions — a Ltopuin 
asBumption in my view — the committee estimated 
that by 19 j 2 half of the officers in the Indim 
Army would be Indian* Eight years earlier 
however, the Senior Kings Comini stoned Officers 
m tho Indian Army would have completed 
SIX years’ service an<! would therefore be 
eligible to bo considered for tho command or 
regiments 

Before this mint regirdeil as crucial by the 
Committee, hail been reached the scheme in 
operation should be reviewed m 1W8. with a 

The Shea Committee appointed in lO”! and 
consistinc; of nich military ofliceis rccoramendcd that 
Re number of cadets be apj roximately 330 in the 
I second and 1 OTO la the thini pniad 

1 shall refer to this matter in the second aiticle 


view to considering whether the «ucces3 achieved 
was sufficiently solid to warrant n further accele 
nlion in the rate of progress 
M 

Ihe Skeen Committee recommended that 
young men who had paeBcd the Matriculati in 
examination should he eligible to almi »ton to 
the Indian Military Acalcmy They shoul 1 
un lergo n three years training— twice ns long ns 
at San Ihurst. The first year shoul 1 be devote 1 
chiefly to academic “tudies to enable ctdets drawn 
from ir*titutions not of the public «chool' type 
to improve their general knowledge ani collofjuial 
Englioh and al o to develop phv«K|iie an 1 
character The=e objects it was thought, coiil I 
be better achieved in that way than by compel 
ling them to remain a further year and a half at 
*chool an I then undergo a short military training 
The remaining two years nt the Aca lemy shoul I 
be levote 1 largely to stu ly mg niilitarv subject' 
The cadets would thus be able to obtain their 
commissions at approximately tho same age a* 
Bnti'h calets pas'ing out of Sindhur't 

It was specially stipulated that the cour e 
shouH be «o framed as to secure specific reco„ni 
tion from Uni>er«ilie3 \oung men who dil not 
succeed in 'ecunng the Kings Commission coull 
through that device, continue their slulies at a 
University on a level with contemporaries of like 
age 

The Committee further recommended that the 
calets who succeeilel in pa««ing the tc't-* shoiill 
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Ijo nttncli^l to n Cavalry or Infantry unit m (he 
United Kingdom for a pcnwl of one jear 
riirongh tl)H dcMco tlicy become nctuslom 
cd to ns-ociating with British oflicore 

A careful note must be made of this j>omt I 
slmll refer to it in the second article 


To prn«p tho other recommendations of tbc 
Skeen ( ommiUee it is necesonr) to realize that 
cadets at the Royal Military College at Sandhurst 
are trained only foi tho Infantry and Cavalry 
units and tint tho«c de«irons of entering the 
technical units of the army receive training m 
other institutions in Hugland In India the 
term ‘ Sandhurst' has been u«ed Ioo«ely to 
comprehend training for all arms and this has 
given Ti'O to mi^ionception This practice is 
strongly to be doprecated 

'riw Steen (ommrttee rocommo/xkd the Jt/i/ofr 
of the barriers that were keeping Indnns out of 
the technical arms— that henceforwanl Indians be 
made eligible to sene as Kings OommissioneiJ 


Britain, they recommended that carefully selected 
young men should he admitted fo Woolwich and 
Crannoll for some jears to come 

These boys should be re^mml to pass the 
same qualifying tc«t3 as their Bnti«h compeers 
Jagbt vacancies should be allotted to Indians at 
Woolwich (in 1023) and two at the Royal Air 
Pofce College at Cranwell , and the number 
should bo increased progressively in due proper 
tion 

rhe«o words are significant They need no 
comment from me 


I have taken the pains to summarize, at some 
length the principal recommendations of the 
Skeen Comiriicteo, os I under«tand them becau'e, 
for the first time in the annab of Bril/sh India, 
a body presided over by one of the highe t 
nidftaiy officers in India canefiilfy inve«fr;pidecl 
the question with the co-operation ofdi tingui bed 
Indians— Mr if A Jmnah sft-s.the Ilon’blc 
Sanlar Sir jogendra Siogb, Sfiaister of Agricul 




Cadets at one of the P T (physical training) Prcreises 


Officers in the Artillery, Fngineer, Signal, Tank 
Air arms of (ho army m India The 
members of tlie Committee who had ti^elleil in 
other lands and studied conditions there had 
come to the >ery definite conclii'ion thntndequata 
facilities for giving the necessiry trainfng for 
«!iich purposes were not available in India. 
rx ltml engmeonng e-.tabli‘hmenM in our coun 
**^fV?»Thnmn«on College of Engineering at 
ifoorSe was speciGcnllj mentioned--fen below tho 
Sard of similar instifutions m Britain Smw 
ft wouW bo uneconomic immediately to prevulo 
facditieo ,n India corresponding to Uio<«e in 


lure, Punjab Government the Hon’ble Sir 
Phirozc ^thna Membur of the Council of State, 
Diwan Bahadur (now Sir) M Raninchandra Rao 
MUA Nnwab Sir Snhibzada Abdiif Quaiyam, 
KOI I WL.\ , Subn lar ifajor and Honorary 
Captvin Sar hr iiahuliir Jlira Siugb, van, mi-a 
late of tho IGth Rajputs , Dr Pnuddin Ahmad 
ciE then MI P, and pro-Vice-ChanceUor (now 
Viee-C^iancellor) of the Aligarh Univer=i(y Gap- 
tain J N Banerjee, BaratLnw Major Tbakiir 
/orawad Singb si c Cliief Secretary to the 
Craned of Administration, Bhavnagar State 
(representing ibe Inihim States) , Risaldar Major 




ttd IlonortTV Captain naji Qul ?«a»rax Kban PanJU SIol'i l^al Nehru haJ been appoInte<l n 
anLar the l^Jih lancers, an<! member of the Goromittee, but the In'Iian National 

. lajor iwn cabio Dafie, 7th Rajput ItegiraenL Congres? haring docMoI to non-co-operatc with 
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!h>aical lr\iiiing forms an (mportaai itcn lo Uic (ra ui s im|>sneU to the cadets at the Indian 
Military Vetderay The course through nheh the) arc ptt is said to b if nnytbiDjt 
stifTer tbao that at the Royal M I tary t>llc;; at Sandhurst (£nt;Iand) 


linVcil by nil and motor road nilh the rest of 
Inda 

Perhaps the moat important con»»lernton in 
miking tins choice was the fact that the 
Ciorcrnincnt of India hid another nhitc elcphiiii 
on Its ban Is there* An extcnsiTO c tale 
hal boon ntnurcd miny years ago on the roid 
lea ling to Chikrati— a militira «initinum 
we«t of Mussooric— some three miles we t of the 
town and a number of builhng not par 
t oilirl) artistic but co«lly ha I boon ercctol 
Here were to l>c trained the higher railway slnlT 
That ambition proveil "till born for reasons that 
cannot legitimately be di^cus^eil hen. 

The climate of Dehri Dun was rertiinly 
salubrious During the spring autumn an 1 
winter the temperature was compiraiircly low 
reminding Englishmen of their native land during 
the pleasantest part of the year 

At the back of the e«talo ro e the Mus-morie 
range of the Himalayas The houses doltol 
along the crest bhzeil 1 ko dnmon Is pinnet) 
against the bosom of ^lolhcr Nature when the 
ray* of the setting sun shot a'mn«t their glazcil 
wm low*. night the electric 1 ghts give the 
impress on that il e gods reputed to dwell on the 
mouf^M ns hil 1 tjheir dhinu (fires). 

...M. 5?" until bsclr u a sort of 

i elephant*. A senes of 

**^Ti*" I* estate at the edge of the 

dregned for the lorwt Gdlege 
defonn f w .ome y«r» hare reeently been sold to 

I am ^ My mfirtned Iht. arooi ni rceeited w m e- 
hiU ol the ormnat rilue— if that 


In front, across a stretch of level hn 1, ran 
the lon^ ..nRher jagged rnmparU of the 
Siwftlak hiiis Even though largely denu led of 
Umber through the folly of greedy men they 
pre«entoil 10 oltrfictire ippeirnnee particularly 
when Inilm was nmusinp himself by hinging 
over them n low canopj of white or grey cloul? 
I ke n tulle veil, and impirlmg to it the del onto 
Hush of rose deepening into gollen coppery or 
piirplo inls, and nga n the multi-colourwi flecicoil 
tones with which Nature decks a macketiiL 

\t the left of the estate was the Forest 
Pese-ireh Institute set in grounds so far flung 
that in ad lition to commodious offices laboratories 
indresdences surreundeil by gardens extensive 
areas coul I be put un ler planlal ons for evperi 
mental purposes On the right, across n stream 
that, dunng the dry months was only n bf>i 
strewn with stones of all sues nn 1 shapes but 
during the monsoon bccime a rag ng teann'’ 
torrent, was a stretch of forest privately ownci 
1 bel eve ^ 

From B practical point of view, Hus estate 
PO*«ess«l certain advantages. It Inl been wirwl 
for electricity )\aler was La 1 on tliou-'h it was 
exceeilingly hard when with a little more expense 
softwMrr coull have l>ei.n brought m nmpL 
quanltiesfrom the Jumna, flowing some twenty 
five mdea to the we-t. But some of the Otv 
Fathers of Dthri Dun laeke.1 the vision to 
cooperate an I the scheme h.al to be abanlonol 
PI nty of Ian 1 was naailable for expansion 
when It m ghl 1^ darned necesviry to exten 1 
tie \caleray The cantonment m the vinnitV 
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With n /«iJl bn{7H<Ie m residence in normal tin\e% 
nouM flfTon! facilities for miliUirj trninme 

XI 

Iii\estiKfttfon showed that the bmldine'* on 
the estate nfTordeii only about half Ibe accom 
modatioii that would Iw rcfimred when the full 
complement of cadets (2’/)) was m rcsitienco at 
tho Academy The requirements of n military 
collcpe bcin^ fjr diflerent from those of a railway 
stiff col}ege^ a geeit d^l of rea l/ttsfaient 
moreotvr, nccc««arj 

Physical traininp, athletics and peneral apons 
had, fjr instance, to be assignel a place of great 
importince in the training of the cadets, while 
in lliQ case of tho railway stnfT officers in tfie 
making they were important chiefly from the 
point of tien of recreation A mes^ to(^ hid 
6? prera?*? jVoiw? of ihe tkn htd 

eervcl ns ho«tol3 for the students of the Railway 

Staff College contained a room large enough lo comoioaiuus enuugu vw servo me jequireuienw ej 
sent at table, all at once, the total number of the Ml complement of 230 cadets was being pui 
cadets No such difficulty had been experienced up From the very start the authorities wer^ 

by tho Railway Staff College, because it ha I been opposed to separate messes on ‘ communal ’ line* 
conducted on soparati t rrmoiplc* each religious The makeshift arrangement devised for the 
group having a mesa to itself }ne«s served the purpose well enough, but did 

*1110 central hall m the mam building though not provide aecommodalion for an antO'room 
commodious and finely finished proriKl to be (lounge) without which no mess could be reganJcl 
disappointing m rc"pect of iM acoustic properties as a mess K marquee was erected for the 
Some person of a facetious turn of mm ) purpose 

suggostetl that it had been ongmallj tlc«igne<l B\ October, 1932 nil was m readiness for 
to teach ntlwaymen how to talk to one another the first batch of cadets to arrive at the Acalemy 
in the echoing dm of a railway station ami liegm their imimng 


xrr 

Jn tlie spring of 1932, Colonel (now Brigacl,ej.» 
h P Collins, D 8 o, c B E, was appointed (fjg 
Commandant of the Indian Military Acadei^y 
Soon after, officere began to arrive, by ones k.od 
twos, to a«3i«t him to bring the institution iqm 
being Between them they mapped out a scheme 
of studies embracing both general and technical 
subjectsi They aho whipped into shape a set of 
standing orders to regulate the life and conduct 
of the cadets 

An army of labourers was set to work to 
turn selected sites into playing fields Huge pits 
from which earth had been taken for makiqff 
bricks for budding the Railway Staff College anj 
tbe Fore«t Re earcb In«t]tute, bad to be filled 
up and the level raised *0 that the grounds may 
not become irnferioggcd during the mon»oon 
Stcuotunl aUetsCioa-r irerw tsLen ea fraud 
proviie a temporary m^ss while a building 
commodious enough to serve the requirements Of 


KEY TO THE FRONTISPIECE 
Kamkshetra 

In the battlefiohl of Kuruk‘'betrn Arjuna, the great Pandava hero Tins overwhelmeil 
with grief when he saw that the opposite camp consisted of his Lilli and Lin, the Kaiirava*. 
Txird Krishna, bis heuenly charioteer, is «een in the picture inspiring him to take up arms even 
against them on the plea that they stand for enl The incid nt occurs m India a ancient epic, 
the M/ihnlJ arato 
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Cli/tml-eThtu Ibnd I/xhnrt 19^■l Pu K,l* 

39S 

The book prevents a surrev o( the National 
Moremenl itacc the advent of Mabscmi Oasdhi in 
the field of Indian politics It does not aim at ginnz 
a complete chronolozical account nor a full cmical 
hutery of the period under rcneit It rather tnes 
to pro a rough critical aiirrei for the man in the 
•trcct and in this «e believe the aoihor hxs succeed 
«! fairly well 

One often feels that the outlook of the anther 
should have been more objective than what tt aclnally 
w For subjective predispositions hare actually been 
re«^n»ible for a few raisstatcreeul of ftei'i Thns 
It bis been said Ip. 3S) that ' Indians wanted '“•warai 
for th» followinc among other reasons To end 
class disiinctions. But so far as wi know tbiw 
who have been fighting for Swaraj whatever the 
nieaning assigned to it may have been have not claimed 
this as one of their oljects Similarl) ihcNiccroj 
»» said to have charged the Congress with trying to 
vMahlL»h a parallel government in the eounliy The 
^ngrm pleadtal guilty to the charge (p SW) 
j^it the cortTspoiidinco quoted between pp. 2SI and 
-u does not lend lUdfto the above constniclion Tlic 
tiingJVM tlainW the right Ui have a sav in the 
m^ter of Indian adminitlralion and tbe\ieeroT 
y toalrait this right sUlii g that 

the final anthority in this natter iwicd not with the 
fH."^ I'ut with the 1 nti'h Psrlumem Put 
“fv™™ *hing a pirallot government 

these unfortunate mi*takf« Ibelook 
V,.-* u*efal to s udmis of n <^rm Indian 

within a small eompars a 
eoiiiain.n- infomation Vn appendix 
the actual c^rse of 
V.; W aJhuon to the 

r *' k TTio Ijook has also to be 

irrilir.rJ.i’K'i profusion of pnnting 

Bi » akes wh! h dis^gure it so morh 

NiKMai. Kiwan Ixmk 


CHINRjE DL&TIMD5 Skelcft^sof present- 
da'i CktM Bf d^nrs Smedleu <Uursi and BuieUtl 
h>ndon 12s 6if) 

Miss Actcs Mnedley is net an unknown person 
u) India For long she has acted as eorrapondcnc 
also to vanotis Indian papers and pen^ieus To 
many probably she is alto familiar as the authoress 
of the book Daughter of Earth" that raised 
considerable atlenlien in various Eoropean couutriw, 
when It first appeared now some five years back 

Soon after the publication of that book 3Iiss 
Smedlej led for China Nearly five years she has 
spent in China taking keen intensst in developments 
in that country She has in this period travel!^ into 
distant parts of that vast land parucularly to the 
peat nerve centres Miss Smevlloy is one of the few 
foreign joufnalieU to bare travelled and lived for a 
while 10 Soviet China in area almost as big os 
♦•erroanv and wiib a population close to that of 
^gJ Here for some years a Peasants and 
Uotkers Kepublie has been now in eautence from 
aecoonU steadily consolidating lU position against 
heavy odds Lord Slorley member of a lomti 
Bntish Cabinet on his return from China a year 
back suted in Jlanchester about it as the one 
Oovemment that could be held as holding hi'^b th<* 
Cag of CbtoQii. independence " 

Jlias ‘-medley s new book is an account in th 
fomi of short narratives of the various currents at 
pUv in China as a whole todav It nnrolls many 
sinking aud tignificanl pclurea the misery and 
apKdling aofilnng of the vast roassea m China an 
csploiution rigid and ruthless campaign ngtinii rerolu 
ttonary movement carncl out with unbclicval le nirour 
^uiionary work conducted gnmly with atnkin ^ 
dcTOtion and astounding courage great awaketr 
ing among the women and growth of a new idcolntrr 
wjhewsVeo' theaurrcndcrof Kuo Jlin Tang 
weturea wc drawn with prest force Mm 's-n-yll-y 
has fiwnieU them on real inndcnts gcncfillv a'rlkiar 
and M rarely shocking bringing out the wn..*it o? 

»m'h Ls often moredi'Scuit to binicve 
t^a frtion Cut the purpose ef the bmfc |* not to 
shTck ICC aim i» not scnaatioo It is to duxrt ajiroinn 
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W kfO‘»’n omsiOe Cljlnrao l3eat/'m« "m # Iwofc 

thrillInK rcvoltinB and inapIrinR A rolnme wdl 
worth reading 

< N ^ 


__ gplntnahsm 13 crowing fist,' coatri 

hutjons from Indian authors are not too many ^Ii 
Ghosh B book will Bupply a much fdl want. Thi 
pnntjng and get up of the boot leave littJe to Is 
desired 

U C BllATTACnaRJEE 


THE ASfRAL PIANE i?/ 0 IF lead 

■^‘''wsoplucai Pulhahing Ilouae ddnar, FRANCIS MERES’S TREATISE “PCETRIE 

mdmn ^ f i> P/ Doti Oameron Alhi Umvtrsify of Illinots 

TbiB w an eaeeedingly interesting 'book in trbi^ 4nilleitn Pruc S 1. 5 0 1913 lo8 pp 
n rlvid account ii given of a Plane of existence and This honest attempt at a correct appreciation of 
iW denuenS about which the ordinary mao knows Francis Sferes a reputed scholar and contemporary of 
next to noUung and bclievcfl much lea* than what Shakespeare and otW Elizabethan dramatots . wis 
he henrs The acconnt reads Lie the description of a undertaken by ^ Alleu and published the 
hitherto unexplored region of the f:.arth given by an- Unirmity of “"lllmoU” M~Its*^bnlletui — In the' 
adventurous explorer introductory portion Mr Allen has pricked the 

In enjoying this description wc are first of /UI bubble of Meres s reputation against the incorrect 
called n^n to believe that m our solar system judgment of a host of writers and scholars not 

* 1 .-.. ..... — _i ...i. —u ... fciflndiDg Ward ^helliug and Adams— so that aa 

we have in this bookj ^leres was a mere journ^st 
and that too not of a high order becAnse he freely 
and withont any eflbrt at acknowledgement borrowed 
from Eogltsh and Latin writers in mahng his 
comparative estimates of English and classical 

1 .=. vv , n- authors. In this he was no doubt profoundly 

illasions are alnafs poesiblo fp 51 Some fheoso^bista indueoced by his times the product as Sir Allen 


there exist pcrfcctli ^definite planes each with its 
own matter ot different degree* of density (p 4) 
The astral region is the second of these great planes 
of nature— tte next above (or within) that jAysical 
world with which we are all familiar' (p. 6) 

Next we must bdieve that it is possible for any 
of us to base knowledge of this astral plane though 


speak disparagingly of this astral plane but this is says of an iDiellectual conspiracy against 
uniustifiable originality but his method » reduced on iflrft.tiga 

Our author apparently has accurate knowledge tioo to an extensive imitatlou i of five entiu 
of this plane and gcv« a l(fe*lik« picture of its The author ct the volume u a little too kird at 

Bccncrtee sue and dimensions and its inhobitiats times on Meres , he Las fioatly dispo ed of his work 

The tnbahitanu of ^e astral world are (i) buroah as inspired by p$eudo-crud tion sod bluf but the 

(ill non human and (lu) artificial (p 20) The bumaD mass of evidence recorded against him seems to justify 

arc c thcr living or dead « t those who stiU bare s the censure 

nhvsK^ b^y and those who have not The linng’ Mr AUen has reproduced the text of Meres s 
aeain are sub divided into four classes one of which treatise Fmirie’ w tb critical notes so as to make 
incfuiles the Hiraalaran Brotherhood ip 28j and the it easily accessible to the general students of Fagliih 
Ifl.t class includes 'members of the n^ro race who literary criticum and to refute the almost univensl 
nractiae thc chostlv ntes of the Obeii or \ oodoo approbation of Men* by the Komantics Apart from 
Mhools and^ others of thc same type (p S'*! 8o this small but important work the volume contains 
mu^ about the Imog human inhabitants of the four valnabJe appendices on different phases of 
world The dcjuf again are sub-divided into renaissance collure in England and bearing on 

ttn pnncTOl ctoca (P M the *Mils o( rfich mint Jljrej. muMat Mbadolop Now 

ir* 1* .r, «>i« honV Itself. bibliography index— all that is nocessipy for careful 

I'JtS Lt chlptsr^e I.™ « ““'“e”' «' J' 'S°^J reftrenc. h.je ten ntefiljP 

i? ,lh,^h Ire raused bv inhabitants of the astral provided and the mass of information diligently 

colfected and jadiciously edited, will be of use to 
otbCT works in the field 

THE DIVINE COAIEDT P iglisl ed tn terse 
bq il B Anderson JTorld s Ctsssiof Series Oxford 
Umtcrsilg Press 2s 

A rendenag in terra nraa verse a largely revised 
ed tion Of the first publication in 19'’! with textual 
and other notes sufiixcd to each canto along with 
an index of proper names etc that occur in the teit- 
A handy ediuon for study or reference. ‘ 

INDIA IN THE ^EAlvtAG Bi 5’iremi 
Unnersal Ptthhshtng 


meal which are caused by inhabit^ts 
nlane. Tbffle are churchyard ghosta appuiMons 
S Sred^T fsmSlrshoL etc We thus bare a 
fairly compete geogra^vof 

If the queitiou u raised How do we toow all 
ihis 7 the author’s apparent answw: is to occult 
Imntual training which has to be received from 
those who know , z j 

’ ’ interesting boot on 


an ciceedincly interMting boot on Anailfanaiido 77i« ^/nitersal Publishing 
smntualiam in which besides (itporahoti, ZJjiikipore Palnn. JW5 Pupee One 

ations Ane gciwrtu i „ja_t amritualist will - - - 


the conclusions of autbonty of perwms to ttunt for themselves The*^ d fferent chapters 

'.‘pW^tenSn. All .nil 3. 


Jlamaknsbna Order but there is a conUiiuity 
thought and treatment linking them together The 
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l')5 


eenonsnm and Bincenty of the authors attitude his 
real love of the country and its people, his readiness 
to grasp and tacWe the dif&trolties that he Aead 
’his robust common aense— all these make themselves 
felt and entitle the boot to be read with attention 
Vo one interested m India a welfare can afltord to 
Ignore it and that is high praise indeed 

But as the wnter himself admits ui the preface 
It remaiDs a mere steteh So manv topics and 
they are topics of absorbing interest have been 
treated m course of 143 pages that we lose the wood 
in the trees The writer was no doubt guided by 
consideration of space when he published the atticlw 
m the journals but in publishing them as a book he 
could have treated them more fully aa their nature 
demanded He has been unfair to himself and to 
‘ the topics as welL 

There are some opinions which invite a protest 
In dwelling on the spread of Vedantio ideas in modern 
Ikest Swamiji is led to say It is not always true 
that degradation in the secular sphere presupposes a 
wjrnspDniing in VipvnVciaS wf&vn 

The truth seems to be rather that secular degradation 
may not always succeed in stifling alto^lher the 
ipintual life of a people The authority of Vedic 
literature was acknowledged also by Devcndnnatb 
who nught be mentioned by the side of Ram Mohan 
(p 9) and there is no reason wbv Davaoanda 
founder of the krys Saiuaj should not oeserve a 

E Uce there On the message of Indian art Swanu)i 
olde on to Abanmdranath Tagore and others but 
the etandanl of molt raised bv Jamini Boy is more 
in consonance with, the spmt of the times and more 
in eonbrmity with tho Ii dtan trad tton Again be 
*ays Artistic forms most not be products of mere 
fantasies Me (p. 45) I ut symbols and fantasies are 
ouitc distinct from esch other and even pure 
UQtasy IS recogoiacd as a form of art 

The combination of our traditional art*coDception 
with modern utdity which is praised on p 4d may 
jusily be brand^ as verging on the ludicrous il not 
•mlcsr when It oversteps the limits of life. «tpeaking 
of Western humanism Swamiji says that wo hare 
enough of Karma Toga Jp 53), but have we 
reslly 1 He admits that ‘The legitimate corollarj 
of the A edautic e«jushty will be au c<ioaliiy 
in social wnnleges religious ntes laws of mbent 
ance and the like between men and women of India. 
India has crushed the human aspect of women 
to make them dinae (p 513 But he is not 
BO clear and outspoken on the theme of economic 
rouality when he speaks on the Indian women nor 
dora ho deliver a frontal attack on the remarriage of 
widowers U U no doubt de«irahle to tram o ir widows 
fho lines of Brahmacharya but that applies to 
widowers also whetherwe-takeour stand on Vedantic 
or iMhev equality The idea of placing widows 
I’rPI'T'j, trained in charge of primary and secondary 
e fi'’? * “ likewise praiKcworthy but we very often 
Mil to notice whether the taste for teaching b there 
wuicn b the a*cDcc of a teachers equipment 
4.^ i?* author t style is direct and he speska straight 
y* “*.^der without wasting any time in literaiy 
h s oliservations are srorta 


^TOdurtion \ naiioa u true to itself when its 
esternil fonui arc shaped by an urge from within 
It is iBswraUon and inwird nsion which will save 
frmu the imiution of vulgamcd 'ttestern forma 
«e His views are generally sane and even when 
tocre are any grounds for disagreement he does not 


forfeit the reader s symnathy The book is a welcome 
addition to the senous literature on the subject 

PuiyABAXJAN Se^ 

GOPAL KRISHNA GOKHALE {a brief 
biography) ^ E Lucia Turnbull, B E and 
H G D Turnbull JJT A {Oxon) lalh a foreu^ord 
^ the Et Honble T S bnnnasa Sastn 
Pp i»+ti+I53 Tnehur V bundra Ijer and 
^ns Pnee 14 As 

This IS a little biography of the great Gokhale 
written in simple English for the wjs of upper 
classes of High English schools One of the aims 
of edncation is to make citizens out of the boys and 
DO better method can easily be pointed out than 
making them read such biographies of great sons 
and citizens of India like the late Gopal Krishna 
Ookhale The authors resided in Poona for many 
years and had opportunities of knowing Ookhale and 
appreciating the qualities thst made Ookhale a power 
IQ the land And in the book under renew they 
Imre, aiuwicriaii id.'jyffihJ.^ vn. uscaisntJA^ bi th/ug 
readers what type of man Gokhale was how be 
acquired the knovledn breadth of outlook admirable 
temper transparent sincerity and honesty of purpose 
—the qualifications necessary for the great task he 
set 011(0 bim«elf and how faithfully and uognidg 
ingly be performed them IVe wish sueb books are 
made compulsory teit books m our schools Mould 
some one write a similar biography for our groat 
Sir Sureodra Nath Banerjee. and make him more 
famdar to the rising generation f 

JATitnuA Moran Dctti 
THE ESSENTIALS Oh ADVAITIS3I 
Surtsaras ^aiilarmijfisiddl i explained tn 
English by Snjut Has ithan Dos 2t A Ph. D 
Professor of Jlifelaphystes and Indian Philosopli / 
Indian InsiituU of Philosophy Amalner Published 
by iUssrs ilaitUtl Danamsi Das Proprietors of 
wi« Pumai Sontfcnf Book Bm>o{ 5nid»i«|/iri 
Lahore 1933 Price not mentioned 

Id this edition the Preface covers 4 pages, the 
Introduction 19 pages and the English Translation 
HG pages in 4 chapters The boob docs not contain 
the test m Sanskrit of Suresvaracharys but a free 
translalion of the same leaving out a few tcchni 
calitics of 5Imuunsa Philosophy and the Philosophy of 
Grammar which Dr Das thinks would not be of 
much interest or use to a modern student of 
Philosophy He believes that with the help of this 
book one who has a little knowledge of Sansknt 
will be able to nsd the book easily in ongtoal 
bansknU But for this we thmk it would hare 
been much better if the text accompanied it In the 
Preface Dr Das explains why be did not give in 
tbs edition a literal translation of the text with 
explanatory notes which u generally done when 
such books are translated in another language He 
thought “nothmg would be gained by saying at first 
soroeUunc uniotdligible and then trying to make it 
iotelhgible. But here we diirer Does Dr Das 

mean the author of Naukarmyaslddhl cme of (he 
greatest wnlcra and authority too on I edanta wntra 
nnintrihgihle things 1 A very charitable remark 
indeed *oine lay for this object the English 
educatum was introduced in this country However 
the Iniroduction gtm a gut of tne Adraita 
Ph losophy in a nutshell ui a clear and lucid 
and so ibu will be a great help to the 
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The tranulMton « convinunR and the eimrlicity 
of the 8 tyl(. 18 commendable. SurCTrarns Naislr^ja 
aiddbi 18 a %ci7 welUnown treatise o" 

Ihiloaophy It i« one of the monumental «OTfc» 

of the RTcat savant n dwciplc of Sanharaebarja 

'’’'^'Se’JnntinR and th. Rti up of the >«ok is nrt 
fttlmctlvc TbCTC 18 no contenU nor any index 
attnchi^ to it. 

llAjrNunAKATn Gnosp 

PI TMpQph OF w’orIjD history -R/ 

Mahsim, 17 A aiy ruKid AllaUid 

/& C 

outeidc at home in j furnish 

times to the Napoleonic war ^ complete 

TlioiJSh lit book Utter, to hi. 

whole in y®* of bia carUcr work 

(l.OBhior It 1 . » hi Dwbtof Mil 

•Iho letters iw®, *. ,h^,„ hia narrative where 

roucbly '‘P“V°®^'lii‘^on^o ^‘rbe^)O0k ti an biston 
he left It in hia ^ jhc particular narra 

cnl study in J cmc b^" “ 

tive treated has m ewry jeiieve the etudy 
and pilling m mere details of /act# 

from the tediousnc« mtoblinff^account of the 

Unditji RireB n rough rambling 

prcfttncas of ^^P?i,e^i8tor7 of the world starting 

present and records history oi q 

right from the old down to the death of 

India and of the nmetecnlb centnry 

,g^x'”.i^b'onrv;:s'r»^'=^ 

srSo“'‘."“'s ;» 0F«5t ■" 

been emf^latly history m the atnetest scdsc 

of^e Sin and 

SStSuSS”'? ‘■-.i.'J'lroS .'SS 

STathefin the U"" 

’rua'lo hJ r t”,L’‘^y«‘.c .nd t« tb..,, .hat 

""re Of moment are passid over j,,, h,. <«„ 

""Pandil]. IS a and as one 


SANSKRIT 

CUITRAPRABHA acommentary on 
iJitta'A I/ifjJmahdaralna Bf Dhagavaia Han 
edikd unlh notf< by Vi/^ma/tona^ya^ 
S Subbaraya Sastn, Bead Pandd and 
Jjaturer, Maharaja a Sanskrit College, Vtziana- 
yram Prw Ba 4 

This book 18 the 6 lh m the Andhra University 
6 cn» th^gh on the back of the Mver p;^ it is 
numbered ns® the 5 th of the senes 
this book in Uevanagn characters we bestmy 

rffr s 

JSShtog thVSt°"ch.trap,jbh, b) ttUch ;a~ 

s*:rt:r‘Si^fe 

klUjmud. the fatjott. “/ ,£“”i 5 lh 

of the donation wc believe will bo fulfineo 

lUJFNT'KAVATn OBOoB 

RATlDHAhANA DHABMASUTHA ml} 

Hindu Umversit/ hashi Sansknt bmes ix 

Th.it the Baudhnjana Dharmasutra 0 ”“^ ‘ 

OTlbpdot schwl This ^10 * has taken 


^ai the text and commentary ^ jead^ngg that 

,a ^<>™C the *,„d .P<™tn. ia 

crept into in the pre« .u„ editor has spared no 

that of useful by adding notes on 

£ SSif J3th.„.h«« 

,,z. .f’'-','?;.'!’; b.%PP -«‘5 b, 

b» readers 


"""pandil]t 19 a “PfJfthS »nd as one rortca 
in.m.toble way o' P“'“™ „ Siiitb by the w<!'d'';ij 
♦hrouch the pages one i ^ ^ bis ^1* 

IrSp by the author ot tte •“! „„,t,ou ITut 

is ..3SV »s '-Su^To''p.EsSr;S 

Tit I lemarkable Xf P-nod o! tune. 

"Uements of the V;% .„d Icaie 

„srr§».*' 

SUKUUAB RAUJAH 1 >AS 


ViPHUSHEKBARA BllATTACHARlA 
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PliABA^DHA CHIKTAMANI Bj bkn 
Ilervtungackaryya Edited by DurgasanUir heial 
ram Sliastn Aew Edition Bombay 1932 Jk 1-8 
Prabandha ehintamam a work finished in the jear 
1361 o! Vikrara «atnvat as the author carefully in 
forms the reader is of Taned interest not only is it 
written with a view to further the ends of Jama 
rdinon but al o for the entertainment of acholare 
ana their ^ifieation with regard to the mediaeval 
histoiy of Gnjrat The chronoloCT adopted seems to 
be quite correct according to modem historical know 
ledge and the compilation it may be noted (lor it 
purports to be nothing else) presumes to follow the 
oral tradition There has been an Aeiatie Society 
^ition with Lngli'*h translation but the present 
edition seeks to give a correct version m the original 
Sanskrit after collating diflereot mannsenpts and 
there are different indexes helpinl for reference The 
stones relating to \ arabamihira Nagarjuna \agbhata 
Lakshmanasena and Uroapatidhara are extremely 
interesting and some of the anecdotes deserve to be 
rendered into Bengali and other Indian languages 
tkvw y\A«,<!vc.v.a. SBjdaayse. V\ tAVt hooka 

for teaching Simsknt in the schools and coUcm 
will contnbute to the delight of the students by the 
element of novelty that they will introduce The 
book u to be had of Jleasrs N Tr^thi A Co of 
Bombay and credit is due to the Forbes Qujrati 
Sabha for includiDc it in its valuable senes 

PurYiBAWJAN SEV 


RIGVEDA-SAilHITA WITH THE COM 
MFNTART OF SAYANACHARYA VoL 1 
'Mandal I Ttlal. ^Miamshlra Vniurstty Vatdto 
Sam^hodlian }Iandal (fedte- Besearek InsUluU) 
Tilak Smarak 3landir Poona 2 Pnee R* 

Thu H a handsome cnti^I edition of the Rigveda 
which can easily take the position of MaxMiillers 
editt) pri iceps now out of print The Vedw 
Beaearcn lD*titQie founded in raetnory of the late 
Balgangodhar Tilak with the obiect of furthering 
Vedic studies in various ways has by the pubhcatioa 
of this edition done lasting and leaf honour to the 
memory of a scholar who devoted h s life to the 
stud} and interpretation of the ^ edas We look to 
a Bp^y completion of the entire work which will 
cover Several volnmcs and be a fitting memonal of 
a great scholar 

kn editorial board cOn< sting among others of the 
famous \ edic scholar ^ K Rajwade m a who baa 
added a Forewoid to the volume pointing to the oercs 
sity of a cacctul study of the \«as, was in 
charn of bringing out the edition V fairly large 
number of Sfws were collated for evaluating the 
re^iogs \ brief account of the 5I®S with an 
of their places of deposit has been given 
V} ‘P* Introduction bv the Slanaging Edilor 
iir A ^ Sontakke Vanmayavisharada. A dcscnptivc 
ai^ r^tical account of the ^is** thongh mneb ex 
tectea Here been reserved fora later occasion 
tincf account of Sl^W that the 
I- 1^^^* Asiatic Sic ety of Bengal have not lieen 
^salted though the society poescs^s several important 
^ t>f ‘’ajaoas comraenUry belong 

ing to the great scholar hanodracarya and apps'enlw 
”"r‘w Eood m Imgs as be hiinsdJ 
Bught have us^l them in wnung his own commentary 
.v . *• ‘t*®, w nnmiwr of very old MwS 

of the teat of the Rigv^a coutaining in wme eases 
variations from the printed editions As s matter of 


fart however no MS^ of the text portions appear 
to have bew consulted. 

Only selected vanants from the MSS consulted 
have been noticed in the foot notes Eten important 
variants have sometimesj escaped any notice Thus 
a reading incorporated in the body of the work on 
p. 1003 line 19 on the basis of the reading found m a 
number of MSS (as stated in the section (A Discussion 
of readings) has no indication in the foot notes A 
long discussion covering eight pa^es about some of 
the more important readings found in the MSS but 
missed bv MaxMulIer and others as also emendations 
SQggesIca by the editors is added at the beginning 
of the book It is to be noted, however that some 
of these readmgs and emeudations have not 
been incorporated in the bodv of the book (e/ p laS 
I 33 1073 L 1 1094 1 115) This is rather curious An 
important omission in the list of abbreviations that 
came to oar notice is iffo ho (for which 

hia been actually used We hope the type of defects 
pointed out above will be absent from the subsequent 
volumes of the work. 

OaSSTVAXTLi*> SluA'KissrtXKri 


SANSK3UT— ENGLISH 

THE DHAMMAPADA Text i« Drvanagarv 
lalh Engluh translation by Prof E K Bhagwat, 
M A The Buddha Socutj Anand Viliara 
Lamtngton Road Bomba j Pp 224 

This is a small sued edition of Ihe Dhammapada 
euitable tor carrying in ones pocket The translation 
has been well done Ihc printing aod get up aro 
also good We hope the book will help to spread the 
doctrine of the Duddha traong our educated people 


BENGALI 

SkMVAD-PATREBEKALERKATHA, Vol 

UI (Sahitya Panshat Serves No S2) Cbinmt^ 
and edited fry Brajendra Ao/fr Ihnerju Publlsked 
fr?/ the Vaiigtya SahtCi/a PansluU 243 1 Ovper 
(\railar Road Calcutta Price Rs 2 8 0 (for 
larmbere), Rg 3-i 0 [for offrers) 

Id this volume which is a supplement to the two 
previous volumes of the same name (already noti<^ 
m these pages) 3Ir Baneni collects from the earliest 
avail^Ie newspaper of B^.^gal the Sumaehar 

Durpui extracts which had not been included in 
the prenous volumes Snppleraents to the first two 
volumes are contained resiiectively in pp 1 IhQ and 
191-432 Separate indexes to these have hero 
appended to ihal thesu supplements may be usefully 
bound together with the original volumes to make 
them complete. Bes des these we have here extracts 
crtlected from several numbers of the Samiad Puma 
riandroiiagn of 183.1. 

Mr Bancr}! deserves to be congratulated that he 
has in less than three years time supplied os 
with about 1500 1aj7te-si7“d pages of intercslmc 
and iniporisnt matenal for the study of the social 
and cultural life of Bengal arranged in thiW 
beautifullv got up vnlumea There m not a 
page IQ these volumes that does not fnrnwh 
information of value from one point or other 
Occasonally in important ca.4cs, specially in rmpect 
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of ftLCounU of Imjiortixnt pcrgonagcs, the laterma 
tiOQ iJM been eiijnJcnjcnted by note* ooutnbuted hj 
the editor on the basis of information aTtuIabic from 
rarJous other sources irJuch too have Jicen drawn upon 
In fact, it is tlicse notes that have considerahl} added 
to the importance and utility of the wotL i number 
of illustmtions reproduced at the bcTinnioR of the 
volume from a ccntur>«old work, bj a Irenehman. 
dcpiclinfi diflertait .aspects of the social life of the 
period, convey a vivid idea of the life and thini^ of 
lb© }jw© finu wjsko creu ihc Jayman ewrwo* aojot 
the contents of the boolc As a matter of fact 
these volumes of 3fr iJancni will be of as much 
interest to the general public, as to the acbolar 
who will treasure them as valuable source booU to be 
utilized on difllrent occasions 

It is refreshing to note that one important fact 
with repard to the value of these nui bcations that 
seems to have been overlooked by the compiler 
when the first two volumes were published 
has how bccu referred to in the Preface to this 
TOlunio. This fa immense hnpuistic interest 


. > t • ^ ! 

of commumcatiOQ of different countries and continent 
iakinp aJJ these tbtngi into consideration the atlas 
IS pni^ low vy e aeaia congratulate the editor of 
Bhagol for this beautiful production 

B M Vipjta 

GUJARATI 

CUTCHH NI PADStINI Bj'ntal.lur Naraifin 

lisahji Pritiitd a! iks Sarffa PrakyiS)i PnitU/ij 
Pres'i AJmedalad Cloth Cover Pn 40S Pnee 
Its a ‘ 

Queen Rajain ii the berome of this story and King 
Puann^ its hero It » a romance of old Cutch the 
land of vinle men and women It begins in \ itrama 
Saravat Lra 1016 and is concerned with many 
Btirnog incidents in the eventful reign of that 
king These incidents have b»n set out in the 
usual verbose style of this voluminous author bat 
what «e psrticuUrlv want to point out la the 
i^unic. xms 18 tne immense supplement of one Wdred and «ght pwes at the 

Msrajed by Ihm They praem ^e^y go^ eoi toMutuie of three psrtj In ihieti tb. vmter 

of cjrty BonsnII prose thoosh . itat sh ao^ym csamined the retsn Jnd chaiaeter. ol Kl»c 
of thocharactenatics and pecolianttce of this ptpee tocrihcd la 

may rcraam to bo nndertaten folklore and also from a bstoneal point of 

scholar m index of the words hip.hly lie lias consulted twenty seven different work# u> 

1 Ihs „f Ih»« aatrnets thonnh oott Enslish Sanskrit, Hindi and Oajarati to coatfwo 

(his supplement It it a model which other wnten 
in this direction should follow ^ 

(1) BAL CHIKITSA, (2) RASAVANI 
SAR SANGRAHA (3) VAlDlAlv CHIKITSA 
SAR, o/l three tmlien bi/ TaiJr/a Gqpolji 
Auiaryt ThnllMT and pnnted bt lli* Aroityt 
Stnd/iU Press Anraehi Paper Coier and C4oth 
Coter Pj) lie S38 HI6 Prire Us t, 
lis 3 Ps a 

Ayurvedic treatment ol diseases is slowly making 
progress and one comes across many patients who 
desire to know what the indigenous treatment for 
tbdr complaints is and how it can be had To such 
persoos those three bools furnish a mine of informA 
tion the last book for instance gives five hundred 
and one prescnptions with the coses to which thej 
apply The Vaidyaraj owns a pharmacy and edits 
two medical JOu^nai3^ besides being a easces'fal 
piacttuoner Etooks wntten by him should therefore 
prove of great use 

K Si J 


time of the composition of thwe extracts though now 
ohsofete or unknown cannot bo deferred m any way 
The compiler however hopes that this macs wui 
bo added at the time (which is expected not to be 
far off) when some of these volumes pass thtougb a 
second edition 

CHtVrAlURA> CUAKBAVAKtl 
HINDI 

ATLAS (Blitijol) fflilei* to Sil B«m A’ar^' 

Mslif/le OrowJi Octaia eP BP fViCc Hi SI 
XJvio this time there was ho good 

congratulations for it 

It f^taias 36 mulU-colouted and -18 mon^ 
mloirrf^maps besides the piel«ie> 

*f-T’ & x“";s.ua".s» 

^?.;Sl%Jre, prodS. fees tne... 



PANAMA AND SUEZ 
B\ SASADHAR SINHA ph d 


G OCTHE had dreamed of three canals 
"^which by making the world smaller 
would add to its cnilization and 
prospenty Two of these have 
already been realized and the completion ot 
the third is now only a qnesUon of time The 
isthmus of Suez was pierced in the middle of 
the last century, and although the project of 
a canal at Panama was mooted almost con- 
temporaneously, it was not completed until the 
beginning of the Great War The third, the 
Rhine-Dannbe canal, awaits a more propit ons 
tune for its consummation B\ connecting 
the North and the Black Seas it will bring 
closer the north and «outh of Europe and the 
^ea^ East 

Both Suez and Panama canals owe their 
ongui to the gcuiua of a rreachman, Fredinand 
de Lesseps, although the latter could not be 
completed under ms guidance for some un 
foreseen causes, above all business mtsmanage- 
nientand the inhospitable climate of tropical 
Panama The Suez canal was opened to the 
public in 186^, while, despite the repeated 
French attempts, the digging of the Panama 
canal was scarce!} begun when it was finally 
abandoned m 1004 In the same year the 
United States Government stepped into the 
shoes of the breach and completed it, albeit 
on a modified plan It was opened to traffic 
m August 1914 

The heroic attempts made by America 
to stamp out diaeases like yellow fever and 
malaria in Pmama, thereby removing one 
of the mam causes of the French failures and 
^^jog the Panama canal zone into one 
of the healthiest spots m the world, is com 
mon knowledge. Thus today its death rale 
“ 'o^er than that of some of the healthiest 
j mencan cjties Thousands of American 
loun.ta Cock to Pmaoia to -eek health and 
r eat,, to and to avoid thevigouto of a northern 
ciimo during the winter 

Suez IS the lar-er ot the tiro canal*, 
toca.unng some hnndred mdcs. Dot unliti 
I anama, it u a sea lei el canal Conse<iocnUy, 


the engineering difficulties in its construction 
irere far less formidable 'than those encoun- 
tered in the case of Panama 

At Panama too, the French engineers had 
decided upon a sea level canal, but the 
Americans set their face against it. The 
present canal has been built through an 
uneven and Mcult country Its construction 
therefore d£ers tnndamcntolly from that of 

the fcnez The plan of the canal is somewhat 

a. Xolloivs. It n, about fifty miles lo„„ run 
mng cast to west from Colon on the Atknt.o 
sea brand to Panama on the Pacific The 
months of the canal at cither end, up to 
about eight miles are ou a level m* the 
sea Ibe rest is on a higher plane and 
cousjstsoftwo lakes of which Gatun ts by 
far the bcgrar,-,n artificial lake, created by 
damming the Chagres river and flooding its 
fertile and once inhabited valley The lakes 
are connect^ by a cut in tho hill Separating 
them, one from the ether On the othef 
hand, the different gradients of the terntorr 
*“gen«ou3 system of 
locks St different levels, enabling the shm 
to pass from the sea to the higher altitude 
by a gradual rise and on to the sea asam 
Enormous costs involved in digging a deer, 
sw level canal throughout the course has 
thus been ov ercome 

Suez and Panama 
have nbolished distances and brought conti 
nenta nearer and ratsed the impo?tance ot 
coontnes which would olherwme remain 
unknown or insignificant. Suez and Panama 
are, in a sense, complementary, because as 

fmc7ton” Perform additional 

hnctlon Thus, for instance, in so fiir as 
Pani^ conneeta the AUantio seaboard with 
the PnoiBo sea beard, its function is n^ 
rampetitivm Tho same may be said of tho 

1 "'’’°^“ 'U relation to ' 

we tore and eonth-western Asia. Thee are 
essentially geographical advantages The 
east ot to Gmtcd 
States over Europe in north.ca«tcni Asm, 
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K.W Zealand and -f “„.S 

good for the same reason Thn , ^ 

5‘w'yoA to Solnma by 37n8, Shaogbai 
by 1876. Adelaida b| 1J«^ 

2770. Sydney by dJd- 

Sa®mlS™ngWstoa,n,a.n...n. 

of over 6000 ^ economtc interests 

But geognphical at^a ew ^ 

do not “'''■'2, “dratinstodc away trem 
Panama succeeds S proportion 

Soea they become , ,t 

traffic has been accuracy, but there 

cannot be ma.ntomed a, tahen 

IS httlc doubt that 'O™® £ coeds earned 

place Tbc ‘otal ‘onnage^J>^8_^ ^1, ,^,cnt, 
by way of Suez has m ^oan 

and purposes constant ^ 0 „c 

ale the total tonnage g nothing t< 


the Panama na"®' ^ „Tage earned over 

neaily the a®™ coupled® with the fact 
the fcuez canal i n s Amenean 

that the Panama are of British 

vessels passing th' g presumably of 

nationality, ho bulb 

Hew 7ea and and s antipodes is 

mistakable ^th.n the rone of 

inercasinglj ,„n„cncc and eorrcslOT- 

American economic through Suez The 

diugly affecting ‘he taffi^ „„rth?easten. Asia 
cjirne is ““ tTsa/ffiat the advantages are 
This «, "°ypa“La Suer undoubted^ 
all on the geographical supOTonty 

osscsses “tbim 8 pieallv Suer lie. m 
over Panama f eWorld trade non toa n"d 

tlic lieaH ° ntacesofintenncdiitetrad^ 

thu8po85CS«e''«“^ norts nt coirpantivelypliort 
trade between port by Panama 

aistancea, wbicn 


Panama is separated from lae mainland of 
Asia and the antipodes by vast ntretete 
sea with no similar advantages This is a 
factor of no small iraportancc to the cartyl „ 

‘"‘‘buI the essential internatiuaal s'gn‘fi“”;; 
of Panama perhaps lies elsewhere To be ■ 
clh, it must be conceived ns part “ ‘“tB 
ThrftWem— namely, American economic im 
^ j am The openinc of the Panama cann 
Ca once mndc E United State- an \tlaot.c 

stat?s''tb^:t- tu"b;rtt 

«rs«eT7S““£to£^r 

mterterenec of an, f '//“'J";" n''’""^ of 

Panama mubt not on j {l,t A\thntio 

trade and *l,c pnot of Amcnenn 

and the Pacific, biU il military 

naval strategy P ...hui-cs her naval 

control over facing cast lu d 

BUpremney m both ATOcnca what Suer 

point* 

rs to Great Britain 4l,o«e two power*, 

to latent conflicts be future pos'ibi 

Tvhich are fraught . ,^fl*pcts England by 

hties, but also b> putting a 

affceling the ® ’'„Vnierlcan ccoiiouiic 

Virtual rnte^^ 1 nnfl South America. Tl'® 
rntr-conflicUrtiACon 
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American cable monopoly are ca«es id point 
On the other hand, the tiro powers for the 
first time come into direct economic competi 
tion tn the western Pacific The Open Door 
Policy in China is the obverse of the Monroe 
Doctrine on the American continent 

The bid for economic hegemony on the 
part of America is paralleled by her demand 
for naval pant) with Great Britain The 
renewed interest m the Nicaraguan canal is an 
indication that the USA is determined to 
assert her naial supremacy Nav il poritj is 
a hollow phrase unless naval eommiinicatioiis 
can bo guaranteed in times of war If 
Panama is in danger, the Nicaraguan canal 
will serve as an alternative line of commnmca 
tion Its role will bo similar to that of the 
Cape route, in which there is arcaucdinlereet 
recentl) , as an alternative to the Suez 
canal in the British Empire 

The piercing of the isthmuses of Sue? and 
Panama, although supcrficiallj unrelated, 
touches fit many more points than appears at 


first sight The discovery of new routes of 
communications or the obsolescence of old 
routes has had a profound effect on the 
fortunes of many a countrj Great Britain’s 
preoccupation with the guarding of the Empire 
communications shows only too clcarl) how 
vitilly her industrial prospentj and political 
power depend upon the safety of coraraunica 
tion« fhe importance of Suez in British 
foreign policy is well known Panama 
proiidca a parallel in American diplomacy 
economically, Panama’s potentialities are 
great Tiiey are part of the future of 
American economic expansion Only as the 
full impact of American exports m the inter 
national market begiua to be felt, will Pimina 
realize its full stature as a bigliway of inter- 
national commerce The supremacy of Sue? 
13 already challenged with the shift of the 
world’s economic centre of gravity to America 
and to the western Pacific The destiny of 
Sue? 13 integral with the destinj of Europe as 
a unuersai prouder of manufictured goods 


THE COMING OF SRAVANA 


of 

THE RAIN-CLOUDS 

Ia Pioii»«or Du- ® C SAHKAR 


[ A. J 

Moue \traUudra’ 

Like Vikram triumphant is Sravin come 
In Iwll display of power wealth and prile 
The canopy of clonus is sprenl for him 
^\ hose jewellwl hangings gleam and flash their 
light 

The aerial Tiult is filled with sounding dnimx 
The tempest chaunts his fame m trumpet-tunes 
IIw bolt cha«ti«e8 haughty heads on earth 
His mercy flows in streams to humble hearts 


Like a shade from uiulerworlj is Srivan come 
To give to men a glimpaC o the Final Diy — 
when worlds will end in thunder crash an! 

. 1 . S”*ft 

A* hghtning flash the Swonl of Dc-ith will snap 
r 1 Life, and all bo darkly drowneil 

Like Siva dancing rapt is StSvan come, 

I> luging to<ising tearing up m Joy I — 

Ills tanglcvl ma«« of clou I locks stream through 

^nc^ling ’neaih the feun-eye on His brow 
AnI Crwnt on His cre«t alown Hw locks 
The Sacred \\ alers stream llis Tn lent stakes 
With ihun Icr while llis hooiled Serpents 

Iwrtlhe 


The stormy wind and fling their lightning 
fangs 

The swelling boom come» from Hi', ruiiblmg 
Drum 

And heave ihe ocean waves and suay the 


Slonr Aonino Vid/ium 
like Molherhool rciealeil is Sravon come, 

To save the world from nil Us safllrtngs 
The Mother bendeth oer Her troubled child, — 
The shadow of Her tresses rests upon its face — 
Beneath Her quickening glance its life revives — 
And showering kis e« make it smile again 


Like Lover passionate is Srivan’ come, 

To woo and wm the Earth with all his arts 
Sometime® from welkin s end he looks on her 
With restful, tender, tearful, mystic gaze ’ 
Sometimes, in sullen pignant mood he lets 
His cloud locks loosely flow then all at once 
He bursts to floods of tears that wet h‘'r veil 
Of green ami sobs aloud in wildest win Is 
That shake her mountain tre3«es with their 

brc-alh 

Vml nightly do their souls commune in dark, 

W hile ihrili ng waresof lightn ng pi«s beiween. 
An I «prouts of joy appear all o cr th" Hinh ' 
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The Machine 

Tlio milury-ohl nbout Iho mnchioe 

,..7ton Sc.l anew ..I 7 U^ Comm<»^n:^l hy 
Mr who 

"’“uc'Sde ^ 

by m 'I";,''"* baJ'Co d»'- "’' uf*'"; 

The problem ‘ ® {,vc facullies , secof»dty n 
Sr.h"’"l.-°'wo»n cl o,£.n„«.»n of 

n,n of I'-i/nThr »• 

.ndusfnal •fdK"' ffcj 5;, workman fashionad 

off from his labor Previously bnnema to on 
every wliuh' was his All il*«» « 

It oil the sh'll oMhe era t w 
now does by the maenme ^ fep«i«t«« 

Jraftsman has to P'£ ”i £o«lcds< that forms the 
acts Fetmerly the essential km j,, 

basis of ■»" ^Vs, 'wlture was m the ke^m« 
man of o hundred rM«« ^ craftsmen Now 

of innumeraWe different k n the hands of two 

the whole basis of culture rn» ^ ,he 

small c'a”«.;:i^‘^Ther 

industrial world ihey ^ pjoducK oi 

it It no ionecr human always be intellectual 

5?ll ^Is ''m'Snual '"’for man is made 
Sltetaol opd f.hvs,c.l nJJ" „„ p„, ho whole 

SrihiOr. Tlw ,-"‘r.«™bbn«.o.f.oo.»..vo 
■i* i*'r« men , It ctaKes contradiction is 

in cultivation tnc s 


Is that all men are not capable of using le'su;«' 
yet five moral lives To do this demands a dwoting 
of oneself to the contemplation of tru^ All are not 
Spabic of the contemplative life "Th®5C ^ho on 
account of their passions are driven to action are 
Mturally more apt to the active life because of their 

‘“■“ro’lo'of oto „d=ollhog.«t.or Nol 

all labor before the advent of the machines was human 
labor » there existed a vast amount of monotonous 
toil The toil of the miner would be a cise P®'"' 
Neverthtlcss, although the introducers of 
had not thought of lightening mans 'ab®f *^^-0 lood 

-X', ■y;,?" h.r sr L71 Aic . 

r.h“S'thS"^;rs or«.";ss^o'.bh, 

‘fbSd 3 

♦o be decided by actual experience hi»<ih #he 

* The second and compic-nentary rule is that the 

wJc wly » tht "fo" mpon»»f P""»Pb »' 

:r“^;.roird7i;?bn »»« 
sr£s:£7o''v?w£ 

against ®’l "0" I’^u" \ p*kshop «ith the mach ne 

when man is in h 3j the 

of distribution 

War Memoirs of Lloyd George 

?jr.ip'Sw &“ wbh ..cjv 

Srfi;rS'ts"S.Sp“'.b='^,%^^^^^ 
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planomaniac is blind General Nivcllc in December 
was a cool and competent planner By April be had 
become a craiy plunger' the phlegmatjc 

Briton slowness of mind is apt to be taVen as 
an indication of soundness of judgment" 

In these phrases and a hundred like them Ucyd 
George is rot only criliciiing others but defending 
himself » or better said the qualities that he admires 
in others and also in hi-n>€if alertness, adaptability, 
quicksilver inteiiigence, dash audaaty, imagination 
He defends his employment of such brilliant but erratic 
men as Winston Churchill and Lord Northcliffc ot» the 
ground that genius even iP closely allied to madness 
IS needed m a great emergency He deplores, and 
surety very iU5fl>, the petty jealousies among tPie 
Allied nations which made it impossible to coordinate 
their plans 1 he is particularly severe on the French 
failure to support any scheme for an Italian offensive 
against Austria While Lloyd George is himself any- 
thing but factftrl tn his cominenls ori England s a’Jies, 
It IS due to him to say that his impatience is not with 
a nation but with a type, that the narrowly na lonalist 
diolomats and officers whom he scolds in France he 
treats with even more seventy in Britain For the 
"rfd Parliamentary bands ' he has no respect , staling 
blunly enough that if his own hands had been free he 
would have made up his war ministry not out ot party 
leaders but "partly from the ranks of the back benchers 
and partly from men outside of Parliament who in 
their own pcrsaits had shown faculties of enetw, 
foresight imagination, judgment and courage' 'On 
being asked if tne proposed new Cabinet of four 
itiemTOfs would tnean that wc should have four dicta- 
tors I said • What is a Government for empt to 
dictate? If it does not dictate it is not a Govern- 
ment, end whether it is four or twenty-three, the wly 
difference is that four would take less time than 
twenty, three". 

His retort to those critics who have charged him as 
a civilian with undue interference with armies in the 
field IS (he bold assertion (hat he did no< interfere 
enough i that the convoy system at sea and adequate 
mumtionment by land were his ideas, imposed upon 
reluctant officers, and that he now reproached himself 
With not having overridden Haig and Robertson and 
forbidden the Passchendacle offensive of I9J7 As for 
Haig "1 never met any man in a high position who 
seemed to me so utterly devoid of imagination', 
and as for Robertson, whom Asquith eulogizira as the 
greatest living strategist, "It was a ridiculous apprecia- 
tion, but as neither of them had strategical minds the 
giver and the recipient of the compliment were equally 
well fitted for their part in the tribute I 


Ipter&aho&al Alliance of Women 
TwcUih Congrc's of the Intermlional 
AJJmnco of Women for Suffrage and ivqnil 
k,itiien«hip was held at I^Unbul The following 
nccount h gnea in TAe GifMu; Oh’.en 

** outstanding per- 

”*'^'‘1 Ah. the leader of the delegation, 
.fi that unfortunately child marriage 

was still a burning question m India , the Sarda Act 
^ 51 eftetive and they soanled an Acr givwg 

^wen to stipendiary magistrates to forbid child 
.III!. deplotiig the evil of child 

manlage stood In the of the Ontish dclegahon. 


Another member of the Indian dclegalion, Mrs 
Hussam, had been only eighteen months out of pardah 
and was married at the age of fourteen She took 
her BA degree when she was the mother of seven 
cb Wren, and has since become one of the foremost 
educationalists in her State of Mysore 

The yddis Kosk the magnficent pa'acc where the 
Congress was held, was m itself significant Built as 
a palace by the late Sultan its bright painted walls, 
bnlliant candlelabra, gilded ceiling and luxurious (1‘tmgs 
must have accorded strangely with the earnestness and 
endeavour of the Congress And if there still lingered 
a fiaun mg presence of (he tragic wasted lives of 
wo-neii of the past, a presence that seemed oppressively 
real at times one could but hope that the spirits of 
those women could look down on what was now 
passing between those walls and be at rest, content 
It was wonderful that our Congress with rts message 
of hope and work and fulhlment should have been 
held in such a spot —wonderful to sec there on the 
bright flower-painted wall the gold and white banner 
of the International Suffrage Alliance with its flaming 
Stitt above the one word Justice, and on each side of 
i( (fie scifet (fag of furfcey, for so many centuries tfic 
symbol of the subjection of women 

The work of the Congress was divided into six 
Commissions Suffrage, The Equal Moral Standard 
Commission, Like conditions of V^ork Position of 
'IFomen under the law hjationality Commission and 
lastly the Commission for Peace 

Mrs Hamid Ah an attractive ffgiice in her beautiful 
robes, spoke of her deep gratitude lo the women's 
organizations over here She felt she represented not 
only India but (he whole continent of Asia, and it 
was associations like St jean's Alliance which, by 
their example, had done so much to evraken (he 
women of the east 


Ramsay UacDonald 

Tbo following eilitornl appenta in The rVcm 
Rrpuhhr 

To some he was once the most hated man in 
England He was stoned and hissed and called a 
tiaitor to his country. Others, however, loved and 
defended him They saw in him a champion of peace 
and of the workers On a wave of reaction, bom 
of the w'at's disillusionment he came to power 
There was great rejoicing and much was expected of 
tiinu Promising much, he accomplished little Com- 
promise followed compromise until for reasons best 
known to himself, he abandoned his party and brs 
cause Those who once hated him now admired him 
and those who had followed him shouted down the 
sound of hrs narnc. Today he is an old man, with 
not mudi longer to live He has been shelved, placed 
w a high-sounding post of little power or meaning 
arvl It IS expected that he will be made a peer It 
reads like the outline of a novel but it is true. His 
name (s Ramsay KlacDonald. 


Language Mastery 

Rev. T. F. Cummi'ngs writes nn the mitho-U 
tn langurigc trainini: in the //if-rnitioiM/ li unc 
of Munc/u in the folJoirirrg minrier 

■^ile the eye can assist the ear nateia"y by 
noting the visible actions of ihe vocal organs, and 
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If 

not Sound, and ft can neither receive nor transmit to induding, of course characteristic examniM ot Rikst 
the brain sounds or any new patterns of sound The The r«e.pts flom the Snrft sick 

eye can merely learn to rccognite the forms of the and destitute Russian exifcs in Encfand The object 
* representative of those sounrb and is worthy, and the enterprise of unusual interwt for 
''°fu are already the sake of the icons alone everyone who «res for 

fixed through the ear in the memory To try to buifd bMutifuf things should be ready to pay his half-CTOwn 
a language superstructure on a foundation of cse- ' ^ ^ 

reading, writing and translation without first laying — 

China's Ministers of Beauty 

In a diecoiirse on Chinese Art Sister Dija 
observes m the ifcssar;e of Ihe East 

w. li oiway» me same i ii»> a (.leai ^ mis-stfokc, for an artist, IS DOt a vcry scricus 

perception by the appropriate sense of the thing to cata«fophe if he happens to be of the West Work 
be teamed and the fixation of the ideal pattern in «« be wped oat and done over again, and there arc 
the mmd Next, trying to reproduce this pattern 8®^’ of compie- 

to do this thing Thirdly, continued trial with occa ‘|®" produang a senw of metaniorpho>es in 

sional resultant success Then persevering trial with <he>r subjects, akin to those the worm goes throu^^ 
more frequent success Fifthly persistent trial until •" t«commg a butterfly With the anaent Chinese 
uniform success ,s attained And finally then and TuKZa 

only then, continued drill for ease, rapidity and M'wewcfe H would have to remain. unaltered 

accuracy of performance 


their foundation on hearing and speaking >$ not' to 
risk failure in speaking, it is to ensure it All such 
students use their native vocal patterns, not those 
of the new tongue, for the latter they have not con- 
cretely grasped 

The actual method of acquiring any skill major 
or subordinate, is always the same First, a clear 


= 2:r4i irsirz. 

practice of speech arpst had to be far beyond the groping exptn- 

— mental stage in regard to the working out of hiS 

_ - , . , concept The Chinese artist," comments Miss Hack 

Eussiaa Blblbitioo n^j, 'had to have a complete ewreeptron to the 

. .u L 1 . minutest detail of what he wanted to do before 

'i ho following Account of the exhibition appears putting brush to silk He had to 'sketch it out with 

in the Journal of ihe lanjal Soctel// of Arts h,$ train beforehand as an ancient Chinese painter 

The impren.vc Bussfar, Eehibitoe at I Belatave oate letsely phrased it Naletally this called (Ota 
Sooaie, IS Wtemain ihbeiaj till Joly Idlh A remaihable "lemoni made practieally faalllcss throush ptolonscd 
Siortment o( works of ait and craft has been trainine in vrsaalization Instead of lookint wilhoirt, 
assembled by the courtesy of owners of many natrona the Chinese master looked wnhin, not only for form 
iiti« ' color and composition but for the movement of life 

Th^re IS a cood deal to astonish the visitor and a* well , , 

on the ground floor a collection of icons has been Even to fix in ones mind the linage of the nwst 
t L, dmae. .k., a-trt cwniw w^volct* Dutest simpIc of obiccts requires command of the lower levels 

amaz?men?an^^^^^^ S o^l c^cen.ra/ion p.nk then, of the heights attained 

namtm^wrl obviously first cousins to Italian pnmtivc by these wonderful old Celestials who could out of 
paintings are ooviousiy nrsi wu » y mental content reproduce, with what 

n.ii. eeceari ««»>!» »ir« floDT tVic Dtai- swcccttv how etofMKKeKy . the mnniag stream and 

shaSd S® that fs sipposi to Lve^ the fiowing cloud and the relationship between them! 

Clc^atra is insured for £20000 Its sister was the __ 

ccarl said to have been dissolved to make a dnnk 
for Anthony Be that as it may, the Pellegnna and 
other chief jewels in Room 6 make a display 


ITnity of the World 


which, ,'/**’* ’one cannot see The foUowm" cxccrpt is reprintoJ l)> the 

7n^thc same room are many examples of trortd Order from n rcocnt uork on WorU 
die skill of Fabcrge, who conceived the fasnnating Unity by the liistorim Guglicuno 1-errcro 
idea of '”i, nresenrs^**^ The world today is troubled by insomnia because 

and queens to 8'^® ^ .vi,,b,|ion are associat- both Europe, and Asia are seek. The instability of 

Indeed tj ,-,, noriraits hang on the Europe, the muffled ferment of Asia, threaten the 

XS^^the porcci^roff >h«h ih^ mechanism of the r^_ of the world jnhe., various 


ed wiin iiic ,L, nrtrrriain off whichthev mcchanism ot ttie rest or tne worm it tnc various 

walls, we arc shown p of the eichtSi races arc a prey to reaprocal hatreds, reciprocal fears 

dined, and on «u^i;ed lauite the correct* wb) never were they more in need of teach other than 

thousand «Jr<s5« .‘c* Elizabeth one per day "ow All of them arc unhappy , thev fear and despise 

the wardrobe of the ^P , f cadi other and play each other false when they are 

for half a century . Sn^raohical wafer^ofoar n»o$t In need of their neighbors Particularly is this 
tot shown by some of the thaT was l«« m Eurow which has never been so rent in pieces 

KS ‘b, fhe lolslcy, no.yI. dinp i», » rrurh n.ol of un„y 
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The contrad ction is tragic terrible monstrous Ve 
should not however too violently decry tt fate has 
willed that humankind should rely for foundatrons not 
only upon mutual trust and assistance but also upon 
mutual hatred and injury For four centuries the out 
come of every war unless one of the combatants has 
been annihilated has been coalition This tragic 
contradiction is the preparation for universal civilization 
Which tomorrow will dominate the earth 

The unification of the world acconphshed by 
colonization by exploration by emigration by universal 
religions by wars by commerce diplomacy railroads and 
telegraphic communication must lead to a civilization 
of a universal character A single body cannot go on 
living under the guidance of several discordant and 
inimical consciences The world body which is now 
almost a physical entity requires a single conscience 
in which there will be room for all that is best of the 
civilizations already existing to reside in harmony 
Christian morality occidental industry and science 
the ancient wisdom of the East the flower of European 
and Asiatic art 


War, Poverty and Fascism 

Storm Jameson in ono of her books ksenbes 
the present crisis accuratel} ‘There is a vilal 
relationship of war, poverlj an I Fascism I! we 
will war, we will poverty with tho same impul e 
Fascism exploits and perpetuates both On the 
threo-fold task of removing thc«e eviU the InU'i 
editorially says 

The challenge to mankind in this crisis of the world $ 
affairs is to our mind perfectly simple Three things 
must be done, and done quickly if humanity is to 
survive in ordered and progressive modes of life 
mt and most obviously we must get rid of war 
The tune has passed by when we can have any 
parleying with this iniquity In the old days war and 
ovilization could exist together in the same soc ety 
But no more — no more I war is today so universal 
in Its range and so destructive in its impact that it 
sweeps everything to rum The world can survive in 
the future only under conditions of peace Secondly 
we must abol sh poverty There was a time when 
poverty was inevitable since man had no means of 
sustaining a production adequate to meet the needs of 
of a growing population In spite of his best endea 
vors he always faced in the end a scaraty which 
necessitated in turn a scarcity economy But now 
swrcity has been overcome by abundance. The basis 
^^vihzation in our time is not deficit but surplus 
wTi ch means that there is no reason any longer why 
any man or group of men should be poor I The end 
of ptoverty, in other words is in sight and must 
straightway be a hievcd Nothing is more significant 
at this moment than the tidal swing of multitudes to 
the support of leaders who by methods wise or unwise 
^omisc a sharing among all of the world s wealth 
i niraiy we must preserve democracy which be ng 
ii^rprcted means that we must destroy Fascism The 
s^al progress of mankind for a thousand years has 
Unmeasured by the race s advance toward liberty 
Institutions of free democraqr 
Kfr threatened by a resurgence of ancient savagery 
^ore it IS too late we must protect what has bcCT 
won by such bitter struggle and at such heavy cost. 

. th«ew rh re nausurate the tights of man 


and therew th r 


Nazis and Peace 

Tho following occurs in The Calhohr Iloifl 
In the field of international relations m spite 
of the rummors of war Chancellor Hitler in an 
interview given to Edward P Bell of theZr/erary 
Di9<>st expressed himself most emphatically as being 
on the side of peace Nobody in this Germany 
nobody m (his unified and disciplined State wants 
war he is quoted as saying He said that Europe 
IS not big enough for war under present day conditions 
'Of'ar has been speeded up too much he said and 
made too overwhelmingly destructive for our 
geographical limitations The motorization of armies 
IS the miracle and the matchless terror of all tune 
'Of'ithin an hour aye In some instances within forty 
minutes of the outbreak of hostilities swift and 
powetfuf bombing planes would wreak a ruin upon 
the European capitals which could not be repaired 
■n decades The deliberate war maker in these days he 
sad IS a traitor not a patriot for he leads his 
people into the Valley of the Shadop of Death and 
he asserted once more that the new Germany is 
against war not only because it docs not pay but 
blouse It rapes every instinct of civilized man 


Htippmess thTOtigk Eeroism 
Mr M Sljch observes in The luijuner 
A world fit for heroes to live in must be a world 
which gives its people something heroic to do If 
things go on in tne same direction as at present there 
will not in the future be the necessity for many 
voluntary organizatons which in the past have given 
youth something heroic to do Ve must give occasion 
for the noble enterprise mmans nature— otherwise 
we may find as is happening in many cases today 
youth will resort to frivol ties Partly because many 
responsibilities have been lifted fom its shoulders 
It has become indifferent to those which remain One 
of the most alarming features of modern life is that 
we as a nation are becoming indifferent to those 
things which in the past have had the loyal support 
of the best men and women 

There have been times before when the horizon 
has been dim the way rugged and steep and the 
future all uncertain Let us not despise the past 
Progress in science for example has not been made 
by reiectmg the work of the scientists of former ages 
The intelligence of a race grows but slowly and we 
arc not more int-lhgent than many of our ancestors 
XVe have gone further because we have rather 
cons dered their work learnt from their rnistakes and 
built on the foundations they laid 

bo in life we must exam ne the standards of 
moral ty reached by the past Wc need not accept 
them as they stand— indeed our race would become 
statK should we do so Let us at least examine and 
find that which is valuable rcieetmg only that which 
aher careful consideration we find does not fit this 
age So may we— the youth of today do out share 
in build ng that better and nobler world which has 
been the hope of all ages 


Zemal and his Turkey 

Kemal’a recorl of achievement told by Rober* 
lie Beauplan appetrs in The Lumy lye, ' ' 
which cilrncts are quot~J below 
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TliU H in English rnnlering of one of 
Dr Kil)in«!nnatl> rngoro’a po. by Mr Nngeii- 
.Irnnnth Giiptn. publislicd in rrof)rtHsicf hvlt/i 
1 

Do not sec from the 

r»rt nftt «ee me from witnoJt i 
i;ou°°r no; find -"V IW ”4;“'°"'' 

^ Do not seek my pam m my breast , 

The eroma thal .remWes aea, the heatt of 

The sane that ^ ® t'hraatiimn'cat" 

lrte%'”rt«' »" ‘ 

4 

a» .m tUf Wilderness ol men i 
1 ,a,se a fc, (ly the deat »' ‘ 

lathe eaidea ';' ^™,.,^ a’e,n of the ai.nd 

Tt-lSffftS. S^j;„7,-S^e,datya 
FteVe^‘SV’“"vK"."Sfer£hah. 
Tete'to'th™^ 

5 

^en the teare ^^Jf'^p^n'ds^orsonss i , t 

I siriiiS ‘f'?, "be shy heart eaanot speak 
1h' ."Sf ,1 eoatW'h my tea. 

I JP e'‘o»”swmI altd'bloom the' Wosst™ . 

m^i'e-'eS-'oron. 

jesaam shape moving secretly 
that am a *t!,nd or make others i 

that cannot iindcts understand myself > 


I who am vanquished by my own song — 

1 am the poet— who can hold me r 
^ He who IS confined in the house m a man s shape 
rolls on the ground by Ihe weight of every 
■ moment i 

mo IS shaken by the ague of praise 3"^ ^me - 
you will not find the poet in the story of his life! 

A MiniuiutP Demand 

Mr Rmnninili CIntterjee write- in pirt m 
Thllfttn, tlie offinil orgin of the ^ntloml tounci 
of Women m Indii 

krtans erect posture and gait and the suffl^eW 
of his *two legs for locomotion set his *’*'1^? 
free The addrf power of observation which 
circumstance gave him and his manual ®*hvity mctM 
KoowJrfgc and intelligence Language and M«et 

r '5s^r"o,r"Ls^u 

p'ra-pnVs^rf,. fo“S,S 

■°'S?Ldc...m m,.«. brrds Tb'te'pf 

XbM;''I^d3Smfs^P.op,.s 
* K to dilpUy Sf ^.Sr^cfivmef 'Th»' 
5.Jura?e%;r^rrinteUigen^ 
they were countI«$ ages niodern 

>jyhat a difference between primitive invention 

.1 srm «V'"9Sb«^ 

r.t""'dSKSf£«^ 
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^6 that the intellectual and spiritual treasures of man 
kind may be placed at their disposal I know literacy 
IS not synonymous ith education I know one can 
be educated without bein^ literate as t also know 
that a widely read person may be really nncivilized 
I know too that provided an individual can command 
at all times the services of persons who each know 
one thing or many things *horough!y, he may have all 
the information and enlightenment he requires without 
being able to read But how many persons are so 
luckily circumstanced ? It is well known too that 
history tells of some eminent men who were illiterate 
or almost illiterate But their cases are exceptional 
For the vast mass of wornen and men iiteracv is 
indispensable for self improvement No people can 
at present be called truly civilized of whom the vast 
majority connot read and write 

I earnestly ask all literate women to make their 
illiterate sisters literate Even if schools connot be 
opened for all each literate woman however small her 
learning can easily make at least another girl or 
woman literate every month by sparing a few minutes 
every day for this very necessary and very beneficent 
kind of work 


3lin } 


The Three Giants of India 
norucki (Pohiil) rvritos m The Ilmln 


Nowhere else can you find words grander than 
those which have been expressed by Mahatma 
Gandhi He says "The greatest eontitbotion which 
could be given by India to humanity is to acquire 
her independence bv pacific and loyal means I 
would saeiifiee mv nation (oeoplei if I could save 
by such a way mankind { /rt* ef son ame cfiitea 
Pans) And renunciation is the sacred rdtgious motto 
of all Hindus of all cheir creeds and sects It is the 
chief Vedantic idea as propounded by Sn Camaknshna 
and Swarm Vivekananda 

tet me name another social and intellectual guide 
whose range of vision goes farther and higher 
Dr Rabindranath Tagore the world s greatest poet 
addressing recently the Punjab students at their 
conference held at Lahore paid a glowing tribute to 
Gandhi m the following illuminating terms — Mahatma 
Gandhi has neither physical nor material power but 
his humility reveals itself in its simple majesty and 
invokes within us a strong assurance of Man the 
indomitable and the people dowmtrodden for centuries 
their backs bent down under loads of indignity 
suddenly stand up ready to saffer and through 

suffering conqu'r Not an associationist not an 
organiser, not a politiaan but a Man ’ And his 
message goes deep into our veins He attacks the 
enemies that arc within us Not like the political 
machinery of the Vest that tries to work through the 
extanal But he touches the inner spirit 

Uear Readers ! The Poet s tribute is as true of 
Uandhiji as it is true of himself And if their ^ 
1 world who had not read his 

wonderful works these few words w iH make him 
appreciate the splendour of Tagores soul his 

spirit of universality vjfTio will not admire, too 

,N-iw Hindu ntind is predestinated 

only to soar high in the regions of transcendentalism 
up above the earths questions which are alone 

presumed to ^ real Let me just emphasise here the 
researches and discoveries made by Sir Jagadish 

27-U 


Chandra Bose the great living scientist of India and 
the world Sir Bose binds the analytic methods of 
the 'finest with Eastern intuition He applied the 
the finest Western scientific apparatus in Botany and 
and Physiology and came to the highest synthetid 
discoveries of the unity of the physiological processes 
in plants He has found out the nerves and hearts of 
pla~ts The unity of universal life taught by the 
anaent sages and seers was proved and the conflict 
betw'cen Religion and Science has received a rude 
shock 

The discoveries of Sir Bose are universal as 
universal as the poems of Dr Tagore universal as the 
messages of Mahatma Gandhi and as universal a> all 
the spiritual teachings of India. 


The Plays of Tagore 

Prof N CliRtterjee. 't t writes on the 
subject in The ]) I 1 C oUrqc I inoii Mtqa vie 

partly thus 

Most of his plays have not been translated into 
English Translations into French German Italian 
Russian Spanish and other languages are many, but. 
It seems that only about a dozen plays have been 
tianslated again and again others not being touched 

The comedies of Tagore have not been translated 
Some of them like VaikunfUa s "Slanuscnpf (Vaikanther 
Khata) Wrong at tfie Start (Golaya Galad) TVftf 
Cetibate^ League (Chirakumar Sabha) are really 
cnteitaining and they are extremely popular m Bengal 
It IS a duty to remember that Tagore, a poet and a 
prophet as he is is also a wit a very clever Wit 
He has the child s relish of laughter 'M'e must 
remember that jnst as he has written serious plajS 
symbolising cosmic mysteries he has also written farces 
It 1$ unfortunate that that aspect of his many 
sided character which has caught the light of 
recognition from the Vest and which we arc 
praising to-^ay in imitative style gives us a very 
limited view of Tagore 

Not only his comedies but also some of his serious 
plays have not yet been translated In this connection 
one must mention TSe Fort of Conservatism or 
Achalavalana T6e Free Current (Muktadhara) Tapati 
etc No account of Tagore as a play wnght can be 
complete if we ignore these plays 


UuiTersihes of India During Hindu Period 

Dr P K. Acharji wriWs m Fite Tiienttelk 
Crntury 

There arc epigraphical and other evidences that 
large eonlnbutions were made to the University for 
Its enlargement by kingly persons from Suvarnadvipa 
(Sumatra) and yavadvipa (Java) and Maloda and 
tikina the Tukharians, and a Gurjara Pratihara King 
named Mahmdrapaladeva. The Universities at Taxila 
in the North Vest Valabhi in Kathiawad (Gujerat) 
Vikramasita in B har and Odantapun J,.guddata Soma 
pun and Vikramapun in Bengal were of the type of 
Hafanda University wihidi was founded m the fifth 
century by the Imperial Guptas and was seen in full 
working condition by numerous Chinese and Tibetan 
ttavelleis including Hiuen Tsiang l-Tsmg and others 
It lasted for nearly a thousand years and w^s 
patronized by King Harshavardhana of Kanauj and the 
Pala Kings of Magadha. There were big cwleges at 
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Bodh Gaya, Sanchi, Bharhut, Sfavasjj, Ka»fSai»bi, The BarccJona P E.N Conctcss vi-as a creat <uo 
Nagaijimikunda, and »hil« endorsee w hof«h<artfdIv 
f?f® andMaduia ue draw ihc a«f«>on of the Jniian ^>l« to 
J 5^','*''' thc« were some 84 COO momentous resolution sponsored by the English and 
smaller secondary and primary schools at the time of United States Centres and unanimously supported k 
K rng Aso^ from the actual working of these the International Executive Committee 
^uca rona! Institutions the method, aim and ideal of -fhat this Conference reaffirms its conviction k,. 
tcocation in Hindu India is apparent A satrsfactory freedom of expression and publication is an inalienski^ 
solution ^s found out by the then authorities of nghtofall ercafive workers , that any censorship "r 
problems dealing with the types of education suitable literature hmders authors in ibeir work and is treajf- 
for different groups of students the continuous as to the rights of conscience, and should be resisted k 
well as continual periods of study, the training of all authors, whatever the nature of the censorsh,? 
inind. inteiifct, character, hands, eves and eats, the And this Conference believes that the first duty ^ 
ultimate aim and idea of education, the right type of every author is the pursuit of truth and the first dt,^ 
teachers, the proper courses of study indodiog physical of all governments to the author Is to sec that he 
exercises, sports and games, and the roetbod of not hampered in that pursuit 

teaching and examination "This Congress recognurs thal in a ecriain ramh„ 

Physical exercises were included in the cuniculun of countries authors, members of the Federation pf 
not merely to provide diversion from serious studv the P E.N , ate not in a position to put the foregoi^ 
but with an express object of keeping the body and ptmciplcs into practice It calls upon the Execuliy^ 
mind of the scholar fit Mr Sankalia has supplied a Committee to male such protests or demands as mw 
list of games from the Chullavagga (I, 13 2> which be necessary whenever the occasion arises fn the^^ 


includes besides dancing with ladies, games 
with eight pieces and ten pieces tossing up 
hopping over diagrams formed on the ground, arid 
removing substances from a heap without shaking the 
remainder i games of dice and trap ball • sketching 
nude figures, tossing balls blow mg trumpets • having 
matches at ploughing with mimic ploughs , tinkling 


countries.' 

Out Indian PEN was ably represented at t)^ 
Congress bv our esteemed friend and colleague Madan^f 
Sophia Vf'adia >S>.''e quote below the follow mg account eif 
her activities In Barertona as printed in the June A'cirj n. 

Mme Sophia Vt'adia llndia) made an impresslv^ 
appeal to the PEN to stimulaie contact bet<iec«| 


farming mimiei wnnd mills • guessing measures < having Eastern and Vestem cultures Her speech was receive^ 
chariot races and archery matches shooting marbles -••k — vi.j.— wi.i,. 

With fingers I guessing other peoples thoughts and 
mimicking ether people's acts i elephant tiding horse 
tiding, carnage driving and swordsmanships , ro run 
to and fro tn front of horses and in front of earrtaces , 
to exhibit signs of anger to w ring hands arvd to 

wrestle, and to be* w ith fists . and spteWmg out _ .. . 

tobes as a stage and inviting girls saying here you aims and bias as from governmental inirtference or 


may dance sister' and greeting her with applause 

Jhe Orouad for Social pood 
The followinR linos nprenr rn I*inlu4!h9 
liJiamta ' 

The principle of social service should «»vTf all 

mankind But unfortunately national rivaino a^ 

industrial comprtition have in these d« s 
field of social service too narrow Social worUm 
must use adovw petty 

religious differences No bias erf any descipt^ swoU 
get* the better of their good sense They 

extend their charity to all, lrr«peft|»v o racf.^ CO ^ D tm (lonJonl author of fPe vriiiir 

and wed .They need , j rwnt of Me /ten^iati /amfuanr. vntn 

man. but of all beings n t^he wotW ine ww oj Jangaape has a historj 

Katma yoga ** ^ worker* most at leasi a thousand years » the langu^-ge otigmsted ^ 

to the greatest good of Wicty ^ evenness of the close of the first millennium A D trom a kmd of 
eschew person*! motive* an P I vernacular ancient Indian speech current in Eastern 

mind under varying CJrcBro«anm c,n be attained •"** which may roughly t*e described at « )oiwg 

ti to realice the oneness of life t“*| o# form of Sanskrit The language Is an important one 

rerf to. .ool.. Kj .0^.. .13 ! ..ir.o™. of r.orl. h ^ 

non atiacn manner Is spinnial Joy 

SU S4 »'. ”» f.«3o.n of .K 


ith an Ovation Madame Vadia put forward Ih^ 
following resolution which was earned unanimoiivly 
and the International Excmiivt Committee was askeq 
to deal with it It IS suggested that this Congress 
approve that a Cemmiifec of P EN members be 
appointed to determine the desirability and fcasilihtv 
of sending a PEN deputation free from political 
aims and bias as from governmental inietference or 
support to centres of culture in Asiatic Countries for 
the two fedd purpose 

fo) OI bilnping tiatcrnal greeting from Vesltm 
PEN members to their Asiatic confreres and, wiih 
the <o operoiion of the latter. Of labouiing actively to 
spread among the people of Asia the message of 
goodwill founded on cultural idealism and to retrain 
to them the merits and worth of Ok.cidrnial culturt 
and 

fb) Of seeking and a».tummulating such pimcpln 
of o(d and almost forg’^itcn Asiatic liieiary cultures *' 
will energise members of the £>eputa{ron to use them 
m ^ving a fresh Imjielus to literary Bctiviiir* m 
Europe and America 

fW Dr Sumti Kumari Cliitterjee M A (Calk 
O iitt (tondoni author of Fife Cr/urn and Develop 


Of 


Tndta and the lateraatjona] P.E K Coaffws* 
India ,20 25 Kajr 1025) 

linvo been token front h"h-s rrrjd ihf VotH 


provinces of Dcngal Oih»r Ori*va and Assam 
course If ndostani (Hir»d ) I* the most Important 
language of India her representmtve speech but 
Hrisdastani although current among some 1*0 millions 
as ihcir language of literature and public life is 
home language, /anfii/e natJl of a very much 
number cl people less than thal of Bengafi Peng*'! 
If the 7th great language of the * orfd »n ^nf o* 
mmlws cofning after Enclish, Northern Chinese 
Pusstan Geroan. Spanish and Japanese 
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One English Professor of Bengali late Prof J D 
Anderson of ^mbridge once observed that the British 
Empire possesses two languages with first class litera 
tures vir English and Bengali , and another English 
admirer of Bengali described Bengali as combining the 
mellifluousness ol Italian with the power of German 
to express complex ideas 

Bengali deserves to be well known and to have 
an honoured place m the comity of modern languages 
aud literatures for the intrinsic merits of both the 
anguage itself and its literature It produ%.ed a number 
of poets and other writers who can take their rank 
with the best geniuses in other languages like 
Chandidasa the lyric poet of the f4iS century the 
Vaishnava lytic poets of the I6th and I7th centuries 
the poet Bharatchandra (tSth century) and the great 
I9th centuty masters— Michatl Madhusudhan Datta 
(poet), Bankim Chandra Chattrrjee (novelist) and 
above all Rabindranath Tagore Among elder and 
younger contemporaries of Tagore there were and ate 
poets and novelists of a brilliance unique in India 
The intellectual pre eminence of the Bengali speaking 
Indians and their sympathetic acceptance of modern 
ideas and ideals of the 'J^'est white preserving a very 
strong nationalism and a desire to retain the best 
elements of their own culture is well known in India 
and outside 


OngiQ of Art 

Prof Kshilimolnn ‘'cn \ write-* m TIf 
"icHiij Butler 

There is a wonderful section in the Atfiaera I'eda 
(\[ 7) called the Su(tJ m praise of the 

surplus ("Lchchishta" is remnant what is left over 
after the saaifice that is superfluous) It tuns thus — 

Aamq (name) and rupa (form) sat^a (truth) 
ialxana (well being) aisfi\x>arf<i (wealth) r/ryo 
(hero sm) eta (righteousness) tapasya tauslenty) 
easfilrn (gov.rnment) dfiarma Haema (actrvityV biiata 
(what IS past or facth bfiavja (what should be 
future or ideal) aplabdfit (realration) peopfi 
(achievement) v^aph (self pervasion) Santa Veda 
Parana Pramoda (joy) ananda (bliss)— all stream 
forth from the superfluous 

Our mind is at first startled at this assertion but 
a moment s deep thought would reveal the truth it 
enshnnes 

All human and cosmic wealth is created from the 
superfluous for whate\-ei we enjoy ts consumed 
but whatever remans as surplus is the source of, 
human fellowship civilizat on culture h story art 
aesthetics dSarmOi and all other allied institutions 
Luxury consumes everything by its greed, that is why 
k tdcfkSisfitj no creation. It is sten’e ai>d 

v*r^n In the history of human civili ition it is 
noth ng but a shining desert The Creator is devoid 
of all greed, therefore It is that He is ever creating 
Hen« the law If one wishes to create he most be 
greedless natural and simple 

The wealthy know that whatever they can rescue 
from their necwsity is their capital The wise know 
that whatever has been saved from self enjoyment ts 
the wealth of realujition. The artist the poet the 
devotee -all know that the surplus is the basis of an 
their a«ivity 


Cinemas and Hig^lier Education 
Dr P C Riy his contributeil n thoughtful 
piper tJ The In Itan Eeiteic on the co«t of higher 
education m India. That Cinema in a way 13 
adding to the eo t greatly has been brought out 
m the following e^tricta 

Cinema goers suffer from something like alcoholic 
craving Boys are known to deprive themselves of 
refreshments and thus save money for cinema tickets 
Many college students though they suffer from 
malnutrition must needs frequent cinema houses 

The anema shows tell upon the moral and physical 
health of the scudei t community besides taxing their 
slender purse They are shut up in stuffy congested 
atmosphere for hours and their eye sight being put on 
the strain also suffers T)se urge towards sensuous 
fantasies is the most objectionable feature 


Migration of Art 

hi icholas Roerich writes in The Sehohr 
Great migrations of nations as in the past so also 
in the present have many analogies At present of 
course one of (he first messengers of such movements 
IS as was to be expected Art ^hen we wrote on 
the coat of arms of our Institutions about the universal 
significance of art we likewise had in view the mutual 
uMerstanding of nations by means of the language 
ot Art 

During the last years a great deal has been done 
■n this direction Various institutes of art sooeties 
and leagues each in its ovim sphere tried to sponsor 
(he exchange ot art as well as mutual understanding 
through the best universal language— ereativeness 
Even into the most remote countries penetrate the 
travelling exhibit ons lectures and concerts During the 
period following the Great 'if'ar one could have 
observed rematVable peaceful conquests through art 
The names ot writers painters artists and musicians 
both composers and players as well as the news 
concerning the development of science travelled 
colossal distances During journeys one may with joy 
realize to what an extent and surprisingly widely were 
spread these peaceful inspiring news even m the most 
unexpected corners of the wodd 


Hindi in South India 
Th* E/btrahonnl Eeeteic writes e^lltorlalI> 

One of the numerous appeals for funds winch arc 
made from time to time in Ind a, has just b*en issued for 
a lakh of rupees for popularising Hindi in South India 
South fnd a has its own highly develop^ languages 
of great antiquity and it has enough to do by way of 
attention to their study and research without concerning 
itself with another language which is incidentally 
below at least Tamil and Telugu in its literary 
achievements It may be useful for those who have 
occasion to visit Northern Ind a to develop an 
acquaintanee with Hindi, but it is idle to expect 
South India which is already burdened with many 
vernaculars besides English and Sanskrit or Arabic 
which have also a claim on the student at school to 
take op seriously the study of yet another language. 
If the money is collected and properly accounted for 
(whidi rs Itself a doubtful matter considering the way 
pabliC funds are managed m Ind a) it may afford some 
lelief to the unemptoy^ young men in North India and 
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Does Co operation improre tlje People ? 
Cooperation liis uorleil woralors m cinoU 


sentimental enthuiiasts In south India can delude from other provinces ir» order to cive the Visitors 
tnemselvcs that tbc>' are doing somethme patrrofio, and others a comparative idea both m respect of 
but nothing more will happen 1 The people of South variety and ouafitp A special feature of the exhibition 
India have a painlul way of suffering from a sense of was the demonstration of canning and preservation 
intenonty complex and looking to the North for of fruits which is still in its infancy in this country 
inspiration f We hope the exhibition will be an annual function 

and Slightest that it should in future be held In a 
manM producing centre such as Dhagafporc or 
Tlte Oxford Group MOTCmcnt aud its Sicitlflcance Darbhanga It should be considered in this connection 
n. v V o ^ r* . , rn. rr j li would be desirable to form a Provincial Fruit 

Ijr IS Pi ben Gujiti write- m /7/e Hindu Development Board apart from the Provincial Agri 

cultural Association for the purpose of exploring the 
The last few years have seen mainly in the English of the fruit farming industry in this province 

speaking countries the birth and growth of a new fo‘‘ dispelling the ignorance that prevails here 

religious movement of vast potency and vitality The 

movement had its early beginning at Oxford mainly — 

among the under graduates It is known for this reason 
as the Oxford Group Movement 

It has brought peace and joy to distressed souls i 

and has made life worth living to many who had been . • i i ^ , — « ■. . 

facing a hopeless future The basic idea behind the opUHtnc'* like Sweden, Fmlim?, Ocnmirk nnd 
movement must be familiar to ad thinking Hindus The Sintzmnnd ii hit it hw done m Finhnd rs 
Group marntams that men and women may have direct cleir from tlie /olIoinnfT extracts tiiken from 
guidance from God Man has but to re orient his life T/ie Itombai/ Co operative Quarlerh/ 
to the Divine reality and Grace hmiL ^ ^ 

purifying his nature altering his habitual outlook and houses were never locked, the 

endowing him with nw values to s‘f‘v«Jor passengers in the tramways dropped themselves the 

God, they say money due for their fare in special boxes i m the 

Everyone wJI receive h'* villages the milk destined for the ce operative crea 

one is beyond the pale of grace We are reminded outside and left at the doorstep . In 

the of verses m CeeM ijitfpf tfW- the tovns the lost ob/eel* were left et the tame 

ttr- hv 4h^ place for a long time in the pubh,. gardens the people 

wr^l>» we read in the and bags and went for long walks to 

Croup of the iH‘i. hr Th! return to the places occupied by their things There 

petals up^a the dawning of 'h'^ ''jA* is an anecdote about the honesty of the riitni<h 

criminal and the harlot turn away fr^oiri the blind allw Not long before the \i'ar a hreegner left his 

of animal passion, and the drunkard finds m Gods purse m the bulTct of a railway station When after 
love a mote potent potion that quietens his insatiable ,ctuincil to Finland, he found his long ago 

craving forgotten purse in the same place in the buffet but 

i»i»ii3iT»f5’^ m'*— says the (shopanishat Like with more money inside as the percentage due for 

...5™ " " 


Wliat 1 saw ui Europe 
LmlerUiis ciption Mr K P CJnttop .1 llj>njn 
rontriintted n pijnr to IfinfboldtT'y Junrnal 


man makes God the centre of his life Every 

p,« 3 . »'0"8 It" o' '■? " 

- 

the Gceta *11^ i*’ pving m brief m nccount of whnt lie sin m 

.;,„h > IS Ite consummulion ol llic shivi.s to, the •cliook thiTO Prom il ivo mnU llii 

^ iifaj iMlisaticm , It IS also the beginning In every following e-ctncLs 

idventurc and undertaking sav the It is not necessary to point out that the principles 

iir' our ' perpetual partner This is not merely a ^ underlying development stimulation or deterioration 

of Suh . It IS open for man to have a real sense of , he human brain are the same alt over the world 

God s cresence and H« Grace It Is also almost superfluous to state that we have 

^ ^ passed out of out former economic organisation and 

arc irrevocably set on the road of modern industrial 
mt... Wnnrro Exlubltion civilization Our problems of education are ‘hwefore 

® T. /• /V rv. essentially similar to those In Europe i though the 

tIia fnlloiunsr J/1 J* '* sA)oprrauon differences In environment and outlook require that 

. ■* . the borrowing from the Vest should not be Imitatory 

The Bihar a'’‘^,‘^"**fJ^*j®?hc^rst^'of"its**’fo^ AMhe"present moment educationists m India lia« 

held Jt Patna ’? Ju wide pubticity could be realised to some extent the value of hand wo^ m the 

this province and although^ o was on the whole school Its exact place and significance in 

given probably exhibition^ In the mauv has hlartcd/y « 


I' success J]’‘r of mangoes' obtained in the ts a tendency either to have it done 

was to theSroducer^ and consumers logeth^^ a subject to be taught or to 

province and bring thP Besides the purely on a vocational basis in an industrial sra^ 

with a view to *1"“ ^ province, successful efforts There is no doubt that the pupil to benefit by hand 

mangoes ^hibit different varieties of mangoes work must learn it as a genuine craft Du», as tne 
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Swedes have shown, it should be part of the fieneral 
education of every child, so that he might thereby 
develop certain traits of character essentia) to his 
future well-being A question may arise at this stage 
regarding the ftnanctal aspect of the proWem It is 
quite true that a well-equipped Stoyd shop, in charge 
of a teacher trained in craft, will not be within the 
reach of "the financial resources of most primary 
schools It IS not however necessary in actual practice 
for each school to have a workshop As the pupils 
need work only half a day In the week, a weW-eqtitpp 
ed workshop can easily be used by ten to twelve 
batches of pupils Even if there are two sections in 
each school, six institutions can co-operate and derive 
benefit from a single centre Such a system, it may 
be added, was worked in England successfully until 
there were enough funds to provide a larger number 
of centres Common centres are even now used in 
certain other subjects in the L C C schools Such a 
system can be organised in all cities towns and even 
Urge villages, at a comparatively small cost. 


Nutntional Eeseaiclies re Indian 
Food-stnffs and Dietanea 
.'tr 0 C Guha writes on tbc subject in 
Joiirnnl of the Imlian iMiral As'oeialton partly 
follows 

Nutrition is the bed-rock of hfe and health and 
there are signs already in Europe and America that 
recent advances in our knowledge of the science of 
nutrition are net only being applied m curing the so- 
called deficiency diseases, which are after all not so 
common, but what is far more important, arc being 
utilised in averting diseases and promoting a higher 
standard of normal health 

Kte^rnson's admirable work regarding the nutniion 
a1 defleihncies of some Indian dietaries indicates what 
vast amount of work remains to be done n this 
country Systematic investigations on the nutritive 
values of the hundreds of foodstuffs of our country 
have not yet been canied out There are great 
differences in climate, soil, nutritional habits, traditions, 
availability of food-stuffs, etc. from region to region 
A nutritional survey dealing with (his huge problem 
In alt Its assets in a co-ordinated manner Is an 
urgent desideratum 

Vitamin A— Investigations carried cot On the 
vitamin A content of Indian fish liver oils show that 
quite a number of them, for example the hver oils 
of Hcfiif (Latec n/5i/j), ^eigal iCirrfiina mngala). 

[Latei caloanf-rc), rtc., are very rKh fr» vwamcn 
A being considerably more potent than cod liver oil, 
though poorer than halibut liver oil 

The whole bodies of fishes have varying decrees 
of vitamin A potency. roM tlabeo roMa) Parse 
yrnogii parsro) and tangra facna tangaraH being 
among the richest and fitlsa (tluoa iltsa) being the 
poorest among jj varieties of fish that have been 
investigated. 

Amo^ the pulses tanedamung {Pfiaseclas mat»go\ 
cfc/j orrehrtoml, masur (Uns escatenla) and 

r~o/jr iPisti'rj oirmse) arc fairly g<^ sowces of 
vitamm A comparing w-ell with some of the fishes. 

Crecn vegetables are, of course, fairly go^ sources 
fi! ''I**"”" owing ro their carotene content Among 
^e fruits the mango Is a very rich source of vitamin 

Vtrmin 0-.Com^’ex i Vnote cereals are wnally 


good sources of vitam in Bi, but highly milled 
nee, as is usually taken, is deficient in this 
vitamin Among the pulses, Aancfia m«ny is 
a nch source of vitamin Bi, Vegetables as a rule, 
are rather low m this vitamm Ite^un 

{Sstunnm mrhngena) and s/infnfK {Pnehyrhum 
amultusf arc good sources cf vitamin Bj Among the 
pulses studied mafor [Pisum arvense) is the richest 
source of vitamm Br Mango i$ a faiily good 
source of both vitamins Bi and Bs 

Vitamm C— An investtgation of about 40 
Indian foodstuffs, mainly fruits has revealed 
that the guava mango, shaddoc (bafapi 

lebu), lichi and pine-Qpple arc nchcr m vitamm 
C than the orange and lemon the welt known 
anil scorbutics It is interesting to note also that 
the conversion of cow's milk into curd, instead of 
causing any toss of vitamm C, serves actually to stabi- 
lise It (unpublished results) As vtiamin C is very 
unstable to heat and air it is the C values only of the 
food stuffs like fruits that are eaten raw, which are 
nutritionally important 

onfy fO faodstaiTs studied, ezbb»ze, AiAsiiai 
(4maran/us sps) gma sfiak iErsibnea tc\butgfiii) 
and poetn sfiak (Basseta cordifolia) are rich sources 
ol cakium fO IS atS percent m the fresh food-stuff) 
lal sfiak, gima sfiak, kafmi sfiaK (fpomeca repfans) 
and palong sfiaK {Sptnaefi olcraee) are fair sources 
of iron <0 03-0 02 percent m the fresh foodstuffs). 
Palol tTne^santfies dioica) paoia J/5ojf end dilen- 
rosfi {Hibiscus escufenfus) are good source of phos- 
phorus (04 0 1 per cent P’O^ rn the fresh food stuffs) 
(Ghosh and Guha 1933) Polla (leaves of Tnehosan- 
thus diotca) 1$ a patticulaily important food-stuff, 
unusually rich in calcium (0 46 per cent) iron (0 8 per 
cent) phosphorus (0 2S per cent PjOs) and protein 
(J I per cent.) 

The pulses, as a rule, are fair sources of protein 
Of only a few food-stuffs studied palong sfiak, palol 
giira sfiak and kolmt sfioK arc fair sources of protein 
<2-2-1 7 per cent of the fresh food stuffs) As/fo is 
partieutarfy nch in protem The biological values of 
these proteins have and yet been studied. 

It may be mentioned that human milk derived from 
Bengali women is about 4 times poorer in vitamin 
C than that detived From English women m England 
(unpublished results) 'if'hcther this indicates a chronic 
Slate of wlamm C— sobnutritron in car xtomen is 
worthy of further investigation 


“Wastage" xa Pnmary Schools 

Mr. Oauri SanLiir Dutt nritosin Tlir Tcnrhrr^' 
fuHrml . 

The full primaiy course tn Bengal is for five years 
Although the full count lasts five years the great 
maionty of children begin and end with the first class i 
they Bie wlthdrawm before they proceed any fuithcr 
Most parents regard the school as a convenient creche 
and |•atll«rt ar* glad t» nak* up anyhew tha rv^isita 
nvmber e( pupil* (or •arning a grant. 

But no one can regard with equanimity the 
enormous amount of wastage Out of every 100 bo>a 
who entered class I In tpxs only 106 reaped class V 
In 1932. 
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neck with the former, but in 3933 31, for tbe 
fir«t lime m the hi«lory of jute export tnule^ the 
nn\ jute line fa able to croaa the manufacture 
line. 


the Centre?-, comph/naf, were depncol of the 
benefit of the fluctuations m tbe world marLpt 
For we ace that while the price for raw jure 
Taned from Rs 300 to Rs. 41S and that of 
manufactures from Rs G02 to 
Rs 7CS per ton the ryot lia 1 to 
l>e «»tisfled with the harre^t price 
of only Rs 234 per ton Further 
the Congress argued that neither 
the cost of transport from 
the grower’s depft to the port 
nor the cost of manufacturing justifies the exporter 
V, , , . , cbareing 17h 6J per cent and the millowner 

charging 3 28 it per cent of the harvest 
^ ^ ^ price. The depression in the price of raw jute 

was no loss to tbe»e traders, rather tlier 
made a bigger profit 
1030-31 208 4U 96 

J931 32 191 333 



The following table will expain the situation 


■\car pndinj 
3l8t Jfarch 

1921 22 

1922 23 
i023 24 
1924 2j 
]923 20 
1'126 27 
19'>7 2S 
1926 20 
lO'^n 'TO 
1930 31 
1911 33 
1932 33 
mi 14 

2fow it 19 clear that in the year 1029-30 export 
of mnnnfnctnrel soo'l- “-tendilr to a poak 
of OSSOOO ton*, ninon, repre-onted per renl 


4G7 

611 

5S 

j7S 

G72 

54 

cco 

747 

51 

G'J6 

812 

54 

Gf7 

811 

50 

TOS 

860 

5o 

802 

SS.) 

50 

898 

on 

50 

807 

9jS 

55 

G20 

-06 

55 

537 

GUI 

51 

oC3 

CS) 

55 

743 

C-2 

47 


Or, in other woril", m 1910-31 they chargid 
2l6‘C6 and 43121 per cent of the herre«t price 
respectively 

Now to return to the export trade table; IVe 
notice that with the yeir 1930411 there is a steal) 
annual fall in the cvport trade Ur «inipl 
arithmetic we find the percentage of fall to Iw 
as follows 
lei 


percentage of rise and fall from jetr to nar 
raw jute msnnfacturai 

-21 r -2001 

-5i2 —1365 

— 4 OS + 2J>9 

•p128o —117 


MPlpht'^of ’^innnufiicctirea ekported oxre^led (Hat y 

“1 'S roS''’'aHoM 1928 'S the loS Jat m !93«1 the table- turned The rtir 
Sorfkpy tnuleran^neek ^^e^o'; r”r' 

tU°1o5 fit ■” furre-tnK ■'bile Ae »iannWlorr< Ira, lo failed to mamt.™ 

7 ,!S trben llte oaport of mamtfarv •''« eanll inerea-e of 2 oO per oent of Ibl-Ui 

during P . lhat angurt bodr but "gum fell bj I h 

"'"’ll Tee forefitol » ■n«''<’n«l’ b«<l '* chance Co, net Irno,- Irtl 

would b'^ve loreiucu I ,n,j,irnrt,n,v «iih ilie *his advance in nw jutc. trade is immedi il ly 

.f fceut on attitude of iniiitlereniv ssiih me Government nttnupt at rr-tisc- 


It kept on 
following table before it 


avernee pnee nrcmge price nTcrage hwetl 
raw of ]ote of luto imo 

exported manufactures 
(per ton) 

Jls 


lion or has this 
action ? 


verj ‘•itmtioii proinpte I tbcir 


1019^ 
102(1 21 
IGI 22 

1022 2 5 
1021 2 1 
1024 2 • 
192 j 21. 

1027 2S 
102S-20 
1929-30 


417 

HG 

TOO 

TSI 


144 

llO 

1.17 


Tho ^0^ . j resinction was advis 

lion It P^ .. j-jot from bting exploited by 
! able to «avc , ^n^jjowners. Wth the nn- 

Stnct^'^upply of raw jute the Indian ryots. 


7GS 

GU 


513 t 

siccTct of ita infeo 


For some jenrs pn*t we fia\e Ik-cii bennng 
of Fmpm pratnolism It is now a fs«bnn 
for some intire-UHl parties to adMinco H*oiiomu 
claims oa political grounds ii« thet fid to male 
anj stand on pur ly economic ground l\e lo 
not like to enter into any discussion with them 
Jiere on die nropnclj of siicJi clnim but *hsii 
only pluct. Iicforo our rcalers the position of 
the dimrcni countries of the world ns purchi-sr« 
of mw julc, 

Names of countries l')32 13 1033 31 Rise or fall 
(in tons) 

Gaotr A. Cnmsii Goi>tiufs 
IJ mlcd Kingdom 129 522 177 IK,’ * 

Hongkong 34U 3 4.>l + 

Anatndia 1 142 SIO — 


Total 


134 408 181,076 
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Group B Non Brittsii Countries 
Germany 

Sweden 3180 5 390 

Netherlands 21 974 27^ 

Bcl'ium 40G7S 51218 

France Oh 914 ® ^ 

Spam 4'’SI1 - 

Portugal 2 73j 

Halt 37 465 G5076 + 

Greece 1595 17^ + 

China C7S7 70© + 

Japan 14 4Jfi 17 3^ + 

ECTpt 5 401 883S + 

USA 3a910 5iroi + 

Mexico 134 ^ j 

Argentine Republic 7 141 8511 + 

Brvil 132S" 19033 + 

Total 423 '53 5o0143 

We escliule from this table ‘other coantries 
which may include countries of both the groups 
From this table it may be worked out that 
19\3-3l export of ran lule »* distrtbuled as 
follows 

Countries atCTagc 

United Kwigdom 23 pet cent 

Germany -- 

Viancc 11 

Italy 

Belgium * i 

U> V 7 


While the British Empire countries have 
increa^ their purchase by 47, ‘’GS ton* the 
conntriea outside the Empire have done so by 
ISvlW tons The percentage of increase has 
been worked out as follows 


Names of countries 

Slexico 

Italy 

Sweden 

Egypt 

Brazil 

Germany 

U S t 

United kingdom 
betgiom 
Netherlands 
France 

Vrgentme Republic 

Japan 

Greece 

Ciuna 


per cent increase 
112 OS 
73 09 
09.49 
01 74 
43'’! 

1571 
43 81 
30^10 
2d9o 

20 90 

21 40 
18 70 
1430 

OS) 

400 


Is this feature of the raw jute trade -this 
failure of the Unite 1 Kingdom t> keep pace 
With the speed of foreign countTie®. enter 
pn«mg anil well-equipped with up to-<lata 
machinerie« —responsible for the launching of 
restriction of jiite cultivation m 103"’ Wo 
pause for the ‘adequate explanation’ 


A PEEP INTO THE FUTURE * 
(A Sht) 
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T he following extracts are taken from 
reports of commissions recouls of police- 
court ca^cs, judicial trinU, Council 
rrocwdiiig«, ndinini<tration reports etc is«ue<l 
l>otwee:i the year 1030 19 jO and are published 
for the exclusiie benefit of the realers of the 
GujnraU 

I 

(Report of the Royal Comm <»ion on the 
Cevcmmtnt of India 1930) 
ha\e t.i\i.n our closc-t considcrition to 
the rcprKientatiows male on behalf of -sexcril 
wmintitiiii,.^ m In hi. Taking the figures of the 
h«t ci.n*iH ns our bn is we can only giv*. an 
approximaU. “atHfaetion to all the claims male 
» *•' for It H not po«'‘ible to give an 

al «oluu.lj nctuntv soUiiicm to the problem of 
eon’trucling a machinery of (Sorernment unless 
*'* *bc country is male member 
iherwf, as th» memliersof the several communities 

• trom the ONir-Wi CiItit JuUlw 

niinilicr lO-N, \ 1) 


L., Senior Wrangler (Cambnilge) 

do not posse s a common measure We lav 
down the number 237 * ns the fun lanienlal 
number in the constitution an 1 this number is 
divided into parts nttachel to the Feviral com 
munities as ''hown in the 'chedule nttacheil to 
our report. The claims of each community uill 
henceforwnnl be represcnteil by its proper number 
and nil appointment", memberships of larioiis 
bodies and in fact everything m the country 
will be awarded according to the j roportioii given 
m the scheilule wherever jios ible The Viceroys 
executive council will consist of 177 members 
•!«lectc<l A-s far ns ma> l>e ncconling to one-fifth 
the numbers belonging to each community and 
the«c members will hoi I ofiiee for one year *0 
that each community will have attiine<l us exact 
share of mcml)er=hiii in five year" fliere will 
be 12"» julgcs in each High Court each julg 
hoi ling oflieo for one year though according to 
Ibis amingement, each section will have ohLajne<I 
Its exact «han only after the 1 ip'c of 10 years. 
The number of other km !•. of appointment will 
be dttetmmc'l on the same la i- for the necuriu 
alju tment of nil claim" 
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bodfrn "Iwit, ''’T" tuncbomns of <01 eiol. otcoiOine lo the rolat.on filed by Govern 

uoaica «ith tne«e numbers na m'lnv <>vi«tin<r ment ortler No i-*- 1 -vt.. 

1 


should be pulled down nnd rcbudt “o ns to 
of !lie proper aizo 


existing 


ditetl No\ember 3i\ 1031 

Chief Kngineer for Imgntion (Smd) 
Jviinfcj from l^orth Ivmara. 

rr^eseor of 6‘in=krit, Flphm«lonc 
College, Bombay Baluchi PalJnn 
from Smd 

Commandant of IIis Excellency’s Bod) 
Guard Marwnn from SVth Gu;irat 

Consulting Architect to Goiernnient 
Mndan (wandering gip®y) from llie 
Deccan 

Director of l«lan)jc Ciilturc Karhala 
Brahmin 

Professor of Anatomj (Gniit 
College) Mahommeilin butcher 

Superintendent of Yeroda Jail Ghiiifi 
chor 

Two Organizers of Proliibilion Dlnnli 
(Karra Dietrict), Bliil (Pancham ih il ) 


(Notification of the Government of India 1932 ) 

In nccordance with the provisions of the 
Goaernment of India Act His Majesty 
the King Emperor has been pleased to appoint 
tlu. following 47'i gentlemen as members of the 
Executive (Council of the Go%ernor General 

207 Matadin Ifanidm (ca«te, barber) mem 
ber m charge of the Surgical branch 
of the Medical Department 
172 Allabux Peerbux pfahommednn camel 
driver) in charge of the camel transport 
division of the Army Department. 

433 Ramaswainy (caste, Andhra Sweeper) 
m charge of the road cleaning branch 
of the P W D 

4G7 Jagannnth Bimttacha^a (Kulm 
Bmntnin pnestMn charge of the domestic 
section ot the Registration Department 

HI 

(Proceed of the Legnlalivo Auembly 1933) 

Mr Untna«ine, M r a naked Mdl Gotmi ,yr mv nwnn-u H no irui iinMiiinir lo «av inv 
merit 1.0 Plm.«j M W ’ S",,'’'" pl<.vler Mr .mil he ofrecil mill the 

m the Mlllisc of Cliiniiopjwn siteepm hove 

been recently nskeil to UM a <»ull not bo rentenccil at all nuieh Im eenl ncia! 

four feet iOiis and r' ,L to ileatli. as Onrms tbe current )«t ee\cn Tclis 

foot lone Mil nlio is ao'P?”*'” » “ 1 '>''1 •''"■''•r '>“‘n conviilel mil .enlenei.l, liio of 

on the Old, time honoured cu toin of ^ P_ ^ them to denth that eeaeral other conimuinlie< ha I 

when these dimensions were (liree im ni not jet reache I ihpir qiioLa of convictions ft* 

eighteen inclics te®pectivelj " given in the Government of In ha Act, while the 

3heHon Mr lolia Imd nlrcadj rcicheil theirs His IiorWup 

mcnl regret that sucii nil V acreplc I the contention of tin defence jlcnlr 

gi>cn but ns »oon na tlio matter was hroiiglit w j nnmittcl the accu«ed 
notice by the honourable niemhcr the order has 


VI 

(Rep6rt of • eoit tn the High Couft J93S ) 

A B (cn<te Icli) was charged with the coll 
Wooded immler of his father while he wa< nsleep 
The judge «ummmg up against the necii«M the 
jurj brought in a tcniiet of guiltj Bifore 
parsing ‘cnumce the ju Ige nskel the jlcihr 
for the accused if lie had iinj thing to «av flie 


been rescinded The oflence to the smtimcnla of 
the locil people 13 aery much regretfef 


MI 


(Extract from tha 


Daily Mail . I93«) 
Annnji Ramchaulrn (Clnlpaian Brahmin! wa 
found w indcnng m the “Irects of rooiia with i 
long hnifo oltacking whom«oc\cr he met. W I e 


(Leller to all Local GovcrnmcBt* 1934 ) 

In ro«pOn3e to a resolution pas^nl by the . ^ ^ 

IsCCi^Iative Ae«eHibl), with which the Goaemment brought up before the Magietrale he was «liown 
of India are in full agreement, I am direclcil to hj the Police to have been ri'ccnllj let ofl from 
(hat Iicnceforwnnl” CTrry nppoinlmrnt under Uio Mental Ho<pitaL The Suj i rinlondcnt of the 
fhoubi go o> rotation lo each lloapiinl in bis cm I ciict. «ail that Annnji iml 
of the merits of the been in the Hospital as a dangerous iH«anp 
(person) for throe \enrs, but n* three wn® ih 
quota for (hitpaaans nnl ns iho inmates bolmg 
> ing to otlier coniHiunities lia I not finished ibfir 

fNoiifieabon m ihe Bombay Government yearqaoU he i-oull not keep him any longer «ni 

' Gaxette 1934) show nnv Special fn\oi)nti«m lo the (Tiiipavans 

T'ho norernment of Bombay will praewl to and he had therofore lot him off arcoplmg ( 

I winwinc nppomlmcnls in December Goaeniment onler No in ilic Mcticnt 

Tho^ appbcjints Jor tiio literal ijimintmcnts iJcpatlmcnt ^ The Magulrntc onlcrtv! Aiinaji tc 

shoiiJ I belong to the C 


Go\orniiicnt 
eominuiiity irrespective 
applicants 


istos luontionei) ngnmst !»o discharged 
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method could be adapted to the other langnage* 
When I «eiit out letters to determine 'vhether such 
a journey might be aJrisablc the replies stunned and 
eren scared me Nearly ercrjbody was dissatisfied 
with the present slow progress People wanted me 
to come and they wautw my coming to iwtiie 
wide publicitj Erldeiitly I was in (or it' I had 
made too inaiiT promises to cancel them So I salhcd 
forth praying hard 

Miss Caroline Pope and 3Ir D D Mdirottia 
worked with me on the boat coming to India We 
found that Hindi had entirely too many letters to be 
fitted into four or file Ley word» Me therefore 
grouped the letters into families until we had thirteen 
families of consonants tftcr a little diflicuUy we 
found ke\ words that used one letter from eadi 
family Prepanng the chart from key words is not 
so miraculous as some people seem to think though 
at Js a serero grj»^ Ow loows at a giaxtte wbM 
would be the * feal words for easy ptogre<:s 

\ committee is now at work seeking to simpli^ 
theNagari characters I hope they will be Inorough 
goiiii, for they foiill make Hindi and Marathi the 
easiest characters to learn in the world and among 
the swiftest to write. There is a great deal to be 
said in farour of adopting Roman characters with 
wme additions for the cerebral letters but that doe 
not seem to be very likely 

Hie \nUoiial dn tian Cnutfil P'nor 


Back OH the Laad 

Tor a generation and more kmcnea talked about 
the back to the land morement For (he roost part 
tt renamed a nebulous doctrine espoused by social 
philosophers iiho thought lo terms of Ltopian pastoral 
tpcielies In actual practice, the people of iho United 
States were commuted to Agncullural expansion and 
urban ceniraluation 


The urban population of the country grew from 
235 per cemt in ISSO to ol 4 per cent in 1020 to 562 
per cent lo 1930 In the decade from 1920 to 1930 the 
perecotage of the total population bring in cities with 
1000000 or more inhabitants increased from 9 0 to 
123 p« cent It was a busy prosperous escitiug 
mardi of the mosses while the gooa times lasted 

It took the depression to rouse the country to the 
fact that the process of ceutralizatioa had passed the 
point of safety that au economic set up in which the 
great majority of the workers were solely dependent 
npou pay roll wages was one perilously liable to being 
throwD out of balance by any unfaioiirablo economic 
pressure 

Is in the case of all depressions ihe past few years 
hare seen thousands of people turn to the rcfu,..e 
of the soil The back to the land raorement is actual 
iy bang put lu ^actice But mearty back, to the land 
!» DO ^utJOD TDsdsxsD ai!s)sse dnSt vhicb has 

taken place so far carries irith it dangers of inal 
distnbutioii of population and of economic instability 
as ommoos as those of the over urbanization which 
brought it about 

kud It 13 here that the federal subsistence home 
stead program steps in to give direction to the mote 
ment already in progress under the incxorihlc dnre 
of distress 

When Congress passed the National Industrial 
Recovery \ct it included lo Section 208 Title II 
autbonty for (he President to undertake a program 
through the establishment of subsistence homesteads 
which would pronde for aiding the redistribution of 
the over balance of population in industnol centers ' 
Section 203 appropnaled 25 000 000 dollars to bo 
made available to the President for making loans 
for and otherwise aiding lo the purchase of subsistence 
homesteads The section further pronded that money 
collected u> repayment of the loans should constitute 
a rerohiDg fund ’ 

The Dame subsidence homestead is self esplana 
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Even the funmutc of tbis cbildrci 8 toob* w»!> 
made bv uncinpiojcd under direction 
of Committee on ‘^dt Help 



One of the bouses noir coiupletoi aud oceap ed 
JO Ibe Erpeni jcotal Conmunity at tip 
nctdsiillc West Viiifinia project 

(or> It denotes & bouge aud outbuildings located 
upon a plot of la id on iibicb can be /rrom <i sisjoj' 
iKirtion of (be (codslutTg rctjuirod bj the homcslcsd 
(aniily It denotes ) roduciion for borne coiisun)|>lioa 
aod not for iomucrual sale In that it irovides for 
8ub»i»(cn4.c alone it larrica intb it tbe eorvlhir tbst 
eicb ineoac mast be drairo from toao outsino 
Murec The central moticc of the subsutcnco bo uo* 
stead ) rnfiram tbcrcforc, is to dcmoQ«tnto tbn ccontv 
mic and social value of n form of lirclibood vrbicb 
combines (art time uage irorb and |urt umc (ptrd'flutr 
or faimmg to produce a food supnlj 

Socially also the i rograra ofiow tangible beoefu 
U piTca to those hitherto prevented bj lad of cii tal 
and income a chance to move from crowded slam 
and Icacmcat areas, intb all the social conJitiiUJ 
that go uith ihcro to the healthier atmosj here of the 
Buborbs or the country It re-cropbasi/cs tbchono 
and family as the social unit it promote iicigliboili 
ness aud a community life and m this daym 
(^penalization and mechanization it provides an out 
tet for indivilual creative energy 

Setc itf/ic d rwa ' 


INDIAN W03L1NH00D 


Among the female candnlatc«, Mi&s Aivixi 
Sl^ and Miss Archv\\ SE^ Gt-PT\ both 
stood fir«t m the lost Matricuhtion Examination 
of tlie Cilculta Uiiiver«ity «ccuring the same 
nnrka 

SniM\Ti Amal\ Ppabiu Das Las pa sed 
the B T Exmiinatiou of the Calcutta University 
Vmong the successful candidates she has "ecuied 
the second place, and among the lady candidates 
she has topped tho list She aI<o came out 
brilliantly m ner B A, with honours in philo'^phy 
In this examination «he secured the highest 
marks in Bengali and was the recipient of 
Bakimchandra \Iemoml Gold Afedal 

Pb.vmii_v Gokiivie Is a nialTiculate 
of the Indian Women’s University ami has this 
year pa^'ed the Kavya Teertha examination of 
the Bengal San knt A=«ocialion from the Nagpur 
San'knt College, Nagpur She is al'O a recipient 
of 'cveral prues in oiatoncal coiiteets in Sanskrit 
and ilarathi She is perhaps the first Maha 
r»«tii}an laly to get the KavjaTeeitha Utle 




SIUMATI JIANOUAjMA DEVI 
RAMANANDA CHAriERJEE 


licr m imago lior ^ Eiglusb 

learn more BengaU ™'l ^Vc 

Sho coiiU "'■■lb! iJabail s'lc lomit 

During lior stay .» 'B'sbata 


linrtcon year.’ stay ... Vllahabad her bouse 
\ri 9 open to guests from Smcl to Midra*!. 

She longed tor India’s Iroedoni 
Trom before the ooinmcnceoient of tlio 
Swadeshi ag.tat.on she insuitod on n'liig on J 
snob clolbM and other articles as were made 
mind.,, as far as the) 

But tor her, the ■"’Sm"'* “ 

The ValeiH lUnew could not have be 
started and eondneted M’lien Brato. 


She could write Bengal, lirose a™ IW. ^ 

1 Mutr her „! her husb-ind man-»g>«'g coiumittce ICaji'th^ 

"s,“- ; 

5-r, -a-.*; 

and dutiful ®’'‘’ “‘“^pl'and cain.l>l^*o be ^^^J%7aMrama Den niihcsitatuigly 

children, boll, by P I j„5t 2' ™ ®.„,tulli U that Ume the' ,<01“;.'",' Jj 

courageous, ir.i i „,tcd income she gate 

';““T.be'ed'.r.t.onal facbties winch .t was 
liMslblotogncthem ^ and fr..pl 

She was 1 ci>'“^ ’ y,ab do.™ of her 
honsciiifo Uuti ,j,g ,11 the 

health at about the g l.onschold 

cooking .1 She made the gairaents 


cooking &,o made the pimeats 

avhenever neecs a.y^_ o„„ bands dni.ng 

o£ her children dbood During her 

their bojliood h 


_ uonina ......a--.- c 

chceituil) Vt tlnt household 

diJ uot Tiuouiit to , i\ .* a prc' 

cMKinses. audit is i" > ' ‘fJ'Sc inolh'' 

canons income is a greater tn 
,h... for the father “i“ "“'f"*' nneerta." 
her linsband decided to ace a 

^^rnnd?rViboCb^!t [;^ C““b;”l” ■^.:^ 










DAVID GHAIIA'II POLC— AN APPRECIATION 

Bi ANDREW JIacLAREN, tx. M P 


I NDIA in lior ilislrres Ina many coansclloni 
It la diBiciilt to liiiow how hr thoao 
who conic forwartl aa advocates are 
moved by a purely disintcrcated moUve, 
more especially i£ they happen to be 
Eiiropcaiw. In recent moiitha tliere have 
been mint people in EiiBland tnriiiOB their 
attention to Indian allaira aa a result ot the 
Parliamentary Boarchli(>ht, and India, like 
Ireland, wdl anller from tlie newborn 
champions who are eoiiecriied more 
own publicity than witli the wrongs they are 
supposed to bo rcdrc-aing , , 

It IB well, therefore, that Indians should 
know something of a man who liM for yearn 
rendered iinseliish service to the Indian cause, 
Kith inside and ouUide Potlnment. Iha^ 
even iq Maior David Orahim Pole ** 
Kturally raioenl, and does net exploit the 
cause o^f India for an) 

L‘S”gKbo‘urhim^'^^^^ 

“ -V: iSg^SulJ ,°ud 

ILTSarorkedalmestalone m bnu,„g 

SeUl^r Hia interest “The'runr; 

purely academic , he has vis 
U Ihere made K°e “„t, hke so 

people His risi rctrictcd circles 

Lay oUiers, eonllned to lie 
of Governors and 

activities among th P^ Uo *oiild 

frowned upon m 0 domestic circles 

visit Indians s Indian Itades 

and then , 1 , c ho sa)s himself, 

Omoii meeting , ' of annojanco, or 

•sraa not bSt to get into closer 

‘“TKthThe lives, feelings, and aapirabons 

rnhc people returned to England 

iviUi^botrcr understanding ot the Indian nut- 


Jook tlnn any other public min m this counfrje 
Forjcirs lie his kept Indian roittcrs alive in the 
Ifottsc of Commons , every week the Secretaiy 
of Stitc for India his hid to answer i bite 
ot questions in Pirhament, all of which eiM 
natoil from Grahim Pole’s office In this 
Pirlnracntiry activitj, tlirough the process o 
question and answer, he collected and corapi*~ 
data regarding Indian administration whicn 
can only bo equalled by the official bureiu at 
the India office As a result of Uiis, Slcmbera 
of Pirliimcnt and others, desirous of knowing 
something ibout India— either to maU 
speeches or wntc books — invariably consuiun 
Gnham Pole. ^ , , 

In 1920 ho W 18 first elected to Parharoent, 
ind he devoted all of hts Parliamentary ictivitv 
to the furtberance of Indian welfa^ I 
roent recognized his work, and duly clcctea 
him as one of iLs representatives at the iJuruis 
Round Table Conference, which sat m lUdt 
Unfortunitely ho was defeated in tho notorious 
election of 1031, and returned to civil U 
not to retire from poliUca but to ,, 

more exacting md responsible work ou beaa 
of ilie people of India. 

During the sittings ot tho Joint Piriiame 
tary Commi'teo ho was in duly contact wi 
the Libonr and Liberal representatives, guidi g 

Uiein as far m possible on sound demoemu 

hoes Ho literally had to father the Dabom 
representatives oo the Joint Committee, 
tiies not altogether a henrleiimg lob 
ever measure ot success ho had g 

tho opinions of others was duo to tho stauac 
support he received from Mr Georg 
bun After the prolonged sittings of 
JoSt Parhameotary Co””"^''' 
kecamo ineumbent upon tho memhere to dm 
uu a report of the findings on “C eviflcn 

Soy haS taken, it was Graham Prie and no 

other who was saddled with ‘''“ ‘“h o dm 
mg up a Report, and at the same imc f«™^ 
„5 a Constitution tor India which should 0“ 
Lien a, the Labour Party’s P<>"Y “Jbt'Lf 
now ConsUtution He was not a menm 
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the Joint Committee, being out oE Parliiroent, 
but it was a singular tribute pud to him b_y 
hi3 colleagues in Parlinmeut th it they asked 
him to draw up this report and Constitution 

He devoted six months to the ta-I , *iihI 
only those who know him intimatel} know how 
much work and anxiety it cost him No other 
man m the Labour Movement m Great Britain 
could have undertaken this work , alone he 
did It and, let me say, without one peony of 
payment — but not without criticism What 
now appears m the imperishable annals of 
the Indun Blue Books, as the considered 
opiQiOD and policy of the British Labour 
Movement on India, is the work of David 
Graham Pole 

Having completed his easterly review of 
the Indian political situation and rounded off 
hvs summary with anew Cooatitution for India, 
he p] iced his work in the hands of the oiBcial 
1-abour group in the House of Commons for 
their acceptance But it was not to be ex 
pectcd that a man outside the House of 
Commons should tell Members lo the House 
soQiethine about a subject of which be was 
master while they were new students * Graham 
Pole’s work was resented by some who claimed 
to be Labour’s champions of India to Parlia 
ment (this perhaps is all too human amooc 
politicians) What appears now la the officiM 
report of the Joint Parliamentary CommiUco 
as Labour’s review and proposals on the 
Induan Constitution is but a skeleton of the 
monumental work which Grab im Pole erected- 
In all the Parliamentaiy publicity that has 
been given to this question, his name has never 
been so much as mentioned, though many a 
speech has been delivered during these 
prolonged debates on Indiau reforms in the 


House of Commons which was almost entirely 
made up of notes supplied by Graham Pole 
for the use of the honourible and distinguished 
members of that assembly From this we see 
that not only did he compose the major work, 
but throughout the debates kept the House of 
Commons supplied with data 

The Bill which it is now proposed to 
impose upon the Induin people bears no resem 
blance to the proposils embodied m the 
Graham Pole Draft. In discussing the new 
Constitution with me which he has done now 
for mooths almost daily, he has been pessi- 
miatic as to its successful working His one 
hope DOW IS that it will stimulate lodian public 
opmion draw the various sections and com 
munities closer together in a unite 1 effort to 
attain the great common objective. There are 
m the new Bill possibilities for expanding 
Indian responsibility and developing greater 
administrative talent amongst the statesmea 
of India, and be hopes that before two or 
three years have passed there will be i con- 
solidated public opinioo ID India which will 
demand for Indians a full and unrestricted 
constitutional right to govern their own 
countiy 

In giving this statement to the Indian 
Prc»«, I feel I am doing no more than passing 
a tribute well deserved to oue who must be 
known as a champion of the liberty of 
mankind He has throughout been unsparmcT 
in his efforts— and always disinterested. When 
the time comes that India may rejoice upon 
the imtialion of her rightful constitutional 
claims, one name must be remembered amooff-t 
others who have rendered their service to 
bring about its realization, and that nams , 
David Graham Pole. 
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Acknoivfedgmenf of Kindness 

On he»n»g ol tho dcatl. of bnniaU 

Siitxris^’s™ 

LTmi b? lcW«* . 1 IK 

to thcsf Hd'cs n,d gentlemen mdiudnnHj 
Wo tinnb them ngam tor tlictr kindnes 

Japan's "Cutfura! Olplomacp" 

ab„l'oro,go Offic^oUapjn, aocordtoBW 

® clt'^Samm oter col.oral d.plomaoy 

'■”'“\rrha.T“’um .1 V^rblUaarr^ 

new plan* , i,„ rivatcd Jo Forotpj 

^ tpeciol action w ^^ess to begin 

office to take cb^c ot o 
Soil " l°i“ tollomng 'cl«n>'» d“»'' 

lorthcr proposal II «■ 

'“.'icmatS of ‘'“f “i 

pnaciial, 1“'"”,“’ ?Si. .nJ f'd™'' . ,^. 

IrSl'erpm'i-- 'SS”' 

Japamso l.nBO.go ■» 

Philippincb roieisn ’Mini**" ,”5^4 ,„ 

i„ lu bc^ot 

'a—To eataW '' »> 

S«t"“ o“Sf.'^o°otaa 

3 — To cttabli I organ to attcnl to uc 

l,lL for 

Lf-XoS^S lodo"'""™ 

exhibition** 


1 r M roi 1 tie i central organ for He dc l atch 
il roitl of Jai am e atlilctc* inchi ling jmio fencing 
jnl wn lling exiierC*. 

\part from the objects aimed at br 
Inpancso diploniacj, the Japinesc language has 
commercial importance Otting U) Japans 
growing industrial and commercial cnlcrpnse. 
Many Indian students also go to Japan to 
leMii some mdnstnes, arts or crafts. It is 
necesaarj for them to Icaru lapaiiPsC lor 
the touvenicucc of tlie o students and of meu 
of business who wish to ha%e commereui 
connccUon with Japan, Mr J^ogcudn * a • 
Maiuindar, wlio liad some indu®tnal tnining i 
Japan, has opened a cJas» to tcacli Japanese m 
(he Albert Hall 1 > College S<iuare, Calcutta 
The mention of Japanese art exhibitions 
reminds us that some arUsts of the now Uca^* 
school of art were considenbU influenced 
the Japanese st)lc of painting m the beginning 
of tlicir careers , , j „f 

As regards the despatch abroad ot 
Japanese athletes, including judo, fencing and 
wro®lling experts," it niaj be noted Uiat a 
judo expert was brought to SanUuikctan j 
□go and kept Uicro for some years for the 
tSimig of the. students of Vis^a-bharatw 
indcpcndenUv of my Japanese cultunl 
diplocnac} ” 

Second EdiUon of Dr Achats a s 
^Manasara" , 

It IS eiicouragiiig l» ''O'" 
cdiuoi. ot Professor Dr 
Vchat^o’s eebnoo ot rl/onoso- «, ’ 

Sanskrit Itork oo ancient Indian ’ 

ismcoiiian ot propomtioii J" 'f, ^ Ulk 
and nionllis there has boon 
„t Indian areliitoetiirc .r^Llcte 

be said to haao a sound and comp 
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r doctor also lakes steps for preventtan 
of uialana and other tpideoiics, and for geae> 3 ] 
sanitary improvement of the area bcr\^ by bin 
Health Society 

The wriler gives an idea of the resnlte ui 
the foJIowing words ; 

Working on Ibe abore scheme since 1632, it has 
now been found that at least one of the Hcald) 
Societies has become 5clf«h-upportini; for oil praett. 
cal purposes, and others mv steadily on the w^j 
The idea behind starling such Societies was firsby, 
to take curaU\ e mcamres against diaca‘scs at 
mimmvrn co'-t, and secondly, by preventiie 
measures to impro%c the general health of 
villages The annual membership suhscnplion ©f 
annas t^velve per family is utilised touards prp- 
^entno activities It was obsened that malaria 
wvs the mam scourge to be fought against, and the 
HCtivibcs of the Societie-a were naturally direct^ 
towards adopting such measures as were Dccc«sar) 
itT mmmr £Aat cvn’ 4'y'VcirraOir worib m rtle 
above direction led to satisfactory rc&ul(<t 
The decrease in the number of malana paticnK 
13 not the only feature of lbs beneficial etfoct of th< 
scheme The geniral sanitary condition of tW 
villages has considcrablv improved 
lo addition to the benefits conferred on Ui<- 
villages by the bucieties the co-operative method 
of work IS responsible for another remarkable 
improvement from the economic standpoint The 
curative expenses incurred by a family have bceti 
considerably reduced much lo the relief of the 
poor villagers 

4 Ibeafre foe the Hard-of-Hearlng 


in the motion picture industry some 15/300 000 to 
20/300,000 people be have now equipped eveij 
scat in tins thiatrc, so that Oioae jicrson.' 
who arc hard-of-hcanng may come in, take anj 
•«at and ca;oy the program ” 

The fiftfc picture shown was "The Niglit is 
Young'/' featuring Ranioa Novarro, with rerr 
satisfactory results. — S. N. B. 

Japan Swallowing Up China 7 

Effective political control in north Cluna 
has passed into Japanese hands. Japan hm* 
been coutinuing its relentless drive for Far 
Eastern hegemon} in disregard of the rights 
of others. At each successive stage of the 
drive one tao only ask ; ‘TIow far has the 
drive gone now’ What is its present and 
possible future meaning Though an Anglo- 
Amencnn stand might have arrested Japanese 
advance, it would be too much to cvpect 
Britain and America to take the risk. 'Jhcrc 
does not seem to be an} hope of intervention 
OD the part of Soviet Russia, «o long as 
Japao does not violate its frontiers The 
question is Can there bo a national* 
revolutionary war of (he Chinese masse*, 
following upon the overthrow of Chiuig 
Kai-sbek ’ 


The Sonotoiie Theitro,— the fiist theatre 
HI the world for the hvrd-of-hearmg, vnv 
opened in Chicago on March 21 It has 350 
scats^ all equipped with outlets into which can 
be plugged either bone conduction or air 
conduction receivers The stage is equipped 
with high fidelity microphones so that feclores 
and entertainments may be heard in cvejy 
part of the auditorium Talking picture equip- 
ment with high fidelity sound reproduction 
has been furnished by the RCA Photo-pbone 
Division. It is the intention of the manage- 
ment to have the theatre serve for meetings 
for the hin!-of-hearingaswcll as for talking 
pictures. Educational films for hard-of-heanng 
children are shown Saturday moniings. The 
equipment of the theatre was done by Jo 
Sonotone Corporation of New York under 
the auspices of the Chicago League of the 

Hard-of-Heariiig. . o m * p ♦!.« 

Dr Hugh Leibcr, tho President of the 

Sonotone Corporation, remarked, while open- 
ing the theatre, 

—“Just about sac yctrs ago, when lie sound 
n.eitirp^ciiae ifi, vc« ntiited that we would loss 


Rate of Increase of India's Population 
Joan Dealvchamp wntos in The Laboue 
ilonihly of London i 

It is a favounto tnck of the Anglo-Indian 
talk BS if the rate of increase of the Indiaa popu- 
lation were so ^at that the land and resources 
of India were is3u£cicat adequately to su^ort 
‘the leeoung millions * rapidly springing up T^i 
of (.oune, IS a deliberate RusrepresenCadon 
only do the census figures over the last fifty 
'Jiow that the pereentage rate of increase of the 
Indnui population has been more than 10 per cco> 
lower than that of tho population of England wd 
tt'alcs, but the rates of increase in the dacw^ 
1901 and 1921 respectively sank lo less than a hall 
and less than a quarter, respectively, of the lowest 
rate that has ever been Imowa in this roustiy 

Sfagnaflon in Agriculture ^ 

One would suppose from the increase of 
population 111 India that tho cultivated area 
would also greatly increase. But tho writer m 
The Xnfioiir Moniklt/ points out thati there 
IS stagnation in agriculture. 

Agricultural statisUca show that an addiUonai 
quarter of tie total area it ‘ctdtufable but nf* 
^Uvated/ but in epile of Uus the cultivated area 
» not incrcaamg hi 'nsy appreciable rale, nor flW 
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the fcituaUoa improted during the last tea years, 
as the following figures show 


\gricui.tcbal 
(In MiUioas of A.cres) 
1922-23 

Total Area 667 

Not Available for ClulU 
vation 132 

Forests 855 

Fallow ^7 

Cultuiable \1 astc 151 

Sown Area 224 9 

Irrigated \rea 475 


These figures show a stagnation in agncultuie 
and when one looks at them more closely and 
considers also tho'e for 1931-32, a definitely retro- 
grade tendency u Comparing 1931-32 vntb 

Die following >car one fin^ tliat the >«me area 
that IS, 34 per cent of the whole la cultivated 
but m the latter jear there was a 3-jmUion-acie 
reduction in the area '‘ovni to food crops Also 
when one looks "it the figurea for nee the staple 
food of the Indian masses one finds not onl> a 
rtducbon in the acreage of last jears crop but 
a very substantial reduction in the yield per acre 
18 compared with 1922-23 The yield per acr 
of wheat al-o fell eonsiderablj during the same 
penod 


Proporfton of Land For Each 
Peasant 


Tho bame writer ob«crves 
If the 278 million acres of cultiv ated and fallon 
lands were divided up equallv among the land 
lords and peasants who live upon it it would 
average at a little over 2| acres per worker and 
landlord but as tnanv of the landlords possess 
more than 50 a<ro< of cultivated land it can be 
seen liow small a ] ro; ortion ia left (or each 
peasant 


Beggar Is Not a Profitable 
Customer” 

The poverty of the lU'tsaes lo fudia has 
affected both Dntisb nnd Indian manufacturers 
The same writer states 


Nevertheless from the point of vica of both 
Bntish and Indian capitalists the nun and expro- 
priation of the jveasonts is not good business — 
a beggar is not a profitable customer and this 
obvnous fact is begmamg to be forced home lo 
the Indian bourgeois as he sees his home market 
^ntract Tlie Annual TYade Report for the 
tmted lungdom (1933^) in accounting for the 
low level of eiports to India makes tlic follow 
mg significant statement The consuming caps 
cit> of the Indian people boUi in urban and rural 
distncts, was at its lovrest ebb, and their purcha'ws 
die barest necessities' 

In Its 1M3 report the Committee of the Bombav 
Millowncrs* Association 8a>s The mam factor 
l^t advcrsch affected both >am and cloth was 
the low purchasing power of the masse* who hate 
suffered from successive crop failures coupled with 
low prices.’ 


Age of “High Point of Human 
Development” 

Berthold Hatvany, a Hunganaa scholar, 
has gi\ en the world a very remarkable book 
OD the Soul of Asia, named Axsia lelke It 
has been reviewed m the Pester Lloyd, a 
Budapest German-language daily Ihe 
reviewer wntes 

Hatvan> places the high point of human develop 
nient m the fifth and siatli century before Christ 
becau«e at that tim e Greek thought was develop- 
ing m Hellas and the Hebrew prophets were filled 
with the prophetic spirit It was then that 
Jaioi m and Buddhism developed, it was then that 
Confucius floiinshed it was then that the doc- 
trines of Zoroaster ongmated and spread — T! e 
Littuff ige 


German, Japanese and British 
Interests in Abyssinia 

la an article contnbuted to the Christian 
Register of Boston Beginald A- Reynolds 
says 

4b}«ruua — the Ethiopia' of antiq.mt}— is the 
home of the last independent nation of kfnea 
and probabb the oldest Chnstian state in the 
world So far the mountainous nature of the 
countr> and the mutual jealousies of the Great 
Powers have combined to preserve this indepen- 
dence 

AliOWamja is in area about three times the sue 
of Itab nch m minerais, wiUi fine soil and an 
excellent chmate In the eighteen nineties the 
Italians (who were biuldiag up a colonial empire 
in compeUtjon with Great Bntain and France) 
fiRl made eflorls to obtain control of this countn 
which tbc> invaded with an armj of KfiOO men 
Thej were routed however, in a decisive battl.. 
at Adowa (1896), the defeat being followed bi 
muiin> m Ihe Italian annv and the 
of the Ilahan Government overthrow 

Id hi3 opinion, 

The writer .urn, up German and Japantj. 
interests in Abyssinia as follows ^ 

Geixnaa mtercst u Abvcca.. 
lave confined itself to^ - hJ 

cultural penetraUon bv ^ 

recCTtl> predated 18^)00 select 


more effecUve * been less rpsi, _ 

the kbistunian maru\^“f cirtsrtd 

Amencaa oompetitors. %r<A Eiaroreia 

tciTitonal conST’iflv^ 
growing Moreover ^ 
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coluulou wjtii olhoi Afuom pKipJeR evtji 
miton to detr^t the wJuto nec- J»a\c not >ct 
iliucovered that there is a jdJow >ni{)ena)i«in too, 
inii the\ are ih-po'-od to lie fntndl} 

.\i! regards the i)ositioii of Greit Bntain 
aMr Ro}-noldsx>b&erve3 


0>i/il Untatii fjje poailxoa of fintain is the 
mo t toinphultd -md probably rontams the ley 
to the situaliou India as usual is the pivotal 
fiictor in British policj and control of India sn^ans 
cITeeJne control of the Hcd Sea and Sue* n<n/.> 
Tina 111 turn imohca control of Cgjpt— that is to 
say, of the Nile — and this has ki far been taken 
to luthide Brifi h occupation of the Sulan and 
the neutraht^ of I thiopia where the lUiic Nile 
n»ca Vui altenipt to diiirt the Blue Nile from 
its sovuxe -vt Lake Tzsuaa fin the norUiero bi^ 
Jinils of Ib^Kinia) irouid cduse tlie greatest cons- 
timation m London \ct such an engiDecnng 
feat is actually held to be po-s-iblc and was 
inticipated hv i treufi made in 1902 Ltctwcen 
Great Bnbun an! ‘^lossinia wilh reg.tn! lo Um» 
lake lliis tieat) was invoked bv the Bnliali 
Go'crament in 1927 when an Imencan Jim 
tontiaetrd to dam the waters of the Blue Nile 
at Lake Tzana in order lo control the siippl> 
Loudon is liclicvcd to be alroadv apireueoMve 
of Kalian de igus in Ifnea and it i» rumor’d 
(hat Bull'll suppoit has been withdrawn from King 
huad of Lgypt on recount of I is pro-Kahan lean 
mgs In L{upt (ho U/ifd (the Fgjptiao 
Nationalist Bart> Ju lonelily mti Bnliih) attuallv 
appears to have received encouragement fiom 
London as a counterhla't to Italian loflucooe 
Kahan occupiboa c! tbyASinia trjth control of 
I ako Tzana would uot odIv vastly mcrea«e the 
incnate of Italian inRuonco in Lg>pt bur would 
Loneulcrabb eltongtJieii tlw position of Kalj on 
the Bed coa t and directlv threaten Bntidi 
i-onli-ol of Uiat vital aea route Moreover the 
nest stop in Italian lohev would he (be joining 
up of this Fast African 1 mpiit* with the Italian 
colonics on the Nlrdilerrmcnn — and such n stei 
of obvious r(ritegic value (o l(.ib would uit 
nglil across BritnJi interest** «iot it would onh 
ho rcdhzvbie bv Italian ai-<iui«ition of tlie Sii Ivn 
ind (he bmking-iip of the Bnti h Cvpc to 
Cairo ’ belt 


fa coDcIusiou Mr KevaoMs siya 

-So/udou T1 e wav out of tins (angle does uot 
lie in supporting anv one of tJie predstoiy powem 
outiving on the Ltinopian frontier or any group 
of these powers agninst another group Nor n 
(hero am hope that ibjMinw will receive justice 
at Geneva from the hands of those same powers 
m conclave though ojion discu-aou at Gc^a 
nitt> help (o cKj ose (heir ami* , Thojo who upJ old 
}>e»i-o must fetivH* tie rights of small nations and 
Mibioet race* Tliev will have to wage an un 
<iuahficd ideal of freedom for the people of Bnlish 
freoeb and IlUian bomahland nnd all other 
subjCLt peoples throughput the globe . . 

Not only imi«t (hi^ dcHnnd bo m(erj»r»J but 
It must bo mile the mbjed of eilucvlionvl work 
m ChrisUan (ImThe- jeaco societies (he J^r 
movement an! all groiif *> affecting pitwio ami 
oUida! opinion Onlv upon freedom an I justice 
can wo build peace 


Glory and Strength of Diversity 
Rntisli uupenafibts luive tried to make 
fndiatis ind others believe — and appe.ir to 
have even succeeded to some extent — that, 
because India is inhabited b> peoples speaking 
difTcnent ianguages, sprung from diflcrent 
races and following ditlercnt religions, there- 
fore there cannot be one self-ruling or free 
and tndepeudeat State in this conntr) Wo 
do not subscribe to Ibis belief A fir larger 
number of huguages are spoken m Sonet 
Russia Some JOO nationshties dircll there, 
loIJotnDg no religion or many religions. ind 
these natiODoJiUes are it dilTerent sliges of 
human cinlizatiou, as is the case with vanou- 
hill and forest tribes m India 


But it may be s-iid that Soviet Uu^sn u 
jet an experiment Hid cannot jet be taken to 
bo a successful experiment. I^t it be granted 
for argument’s sake. But Uie United Slate* 
of \mcrtca cannot be spokeu of as an exprn 
moot. What are tlie facts relating (o tbis 
laige, powerful, enlightened and prosp'row' 
republic ' C^nifi/ of Chicago writes witoriallr 
Hvc ol 1 1 1 lone Vincncan motto F // nty 
( num hav '/ ecific reference, of courv to ti 
Icchnieai diameter of out federal republic uj 
have one nation which i« compiv^ed of a union ™ 
(he -eiarKo and inrfcpeadent inditiciushbcs of the 
vevenl ■‘talcs But llus motto has alwnjt wmw 
lo VIS to have a deeper rocial and even 
MgniJicaiici Thus our pco] Ic— what am (Id l »' 

I vioglc htmiogcucoua human unit coiiij.o.“eJ of * 
local free niawing of I elcrogcncou'* groupa d 
wnouv nilional rvcnl and rrtigiou'* elcticnf 
The divpi«i(> of tlus countij «* jjopulalion it 
ilnavs j=eemcd to u? n its glon and al-o h' 
Im VC btreiigtli Ifcro are nulhoiis of Liigh*li 
Gciniuiv nnd Irenrh anl Itsvlmn* and scanluu 
V un TOd Bu-.. UQS an 1 Bulgarivn;: an 1 
ml what not aft tvthcrcd from many soils an I 
non living jic icpfujiv -ado bv side on the one soil 
of thw hapj > Ian 1 Tl e-« national groui ' 
vro>^ b> lines of rchRion— Jews Cathoh 'S *“ 
nijroxl ‘awts of Prolc'tanti'in and eastern cn"* 
hot a few Then there are the raws of lumkin t 
— white flack Irowii jcitow— alt of which art 
fnuifiilh «‘|ijt'«c»fp«l nniong our mlaliUni^ 
Mhat a gathering of lie tribes of carth~8 va^* 
awmbfajw of God s jvcoj Ics, cnncLiug one anotl ( 

I V mutunl contact and jiroiiiif bj their coniaiou 
life on (Uiv conUnent larger than I uioiw tw 
fca il iht) of 1 eac I tnd there are tIior« vaiotic 
us wlo would have there imuijis Jot tlinir ini>'', 
lualitv an I tioconio abrerbcil into one dull 
ihoractcHcss unifonmtj of tincncani’>m' I” 
notlmg i« lie Jo-vs of diniocrary more IcmH'’ 
tlau in tl is lo'.s of diffcienliatioii in tl o t itahlvns« 
lie* which floun-liPS in such chasttv fa'-fioa 
It Iv an I Germanj God forbi l U at we iJ <J 
ever fall victim to tho superstition of GlticJ shai 
ititgt I^t It bo forever prodvimeci (Ju>( (he 
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beat senes \menea by being a /«ts and the 
Negro bj being a Aegro and the Cathobc by 
being a Cathohe' Anything les, than this i 
the great American here-y 
Let u« Indians not onU believe that our 
diversity, instead o£ being a source of weak- 
ness, can be made a source of glory and 
strength, but let os make it *0 by mutual 
service and harinouj 

Ihe Communal Decision and (he 
Muhammadans 

There was a clause (2 m tlie original 
Goternment of India Bill which indicated how 
the Communal Decision could be altered The 
conditions Hid down in the cHu->e were such 
that the British Government or the Miiliam 


laid it down that the Decision would never be 
brushed aside or altered But unhappily no 
Parliament can bind any future one 

Whether the Jliihainmadans or any other 
mmonty communities uaderstand it or not, 
the Communal Deciaion has been given not for 
promottug their interest but for safe guai-dmg 
and furtlienng Bntish political and economic 
interests British imperialists tbmk that 
British political and economic domination 
can be maintained only bj keeping the people 
of India divided as they are and creating 
further divisions ilns has been done by the 
CbitidKinal Decision If at any liitacQ time 
these imperialists find that wronging ind 
insulting the majority community of India is 


madans or both could always show that those not conducive to British interests, they will 
conditions for any alteration had not been alter the Communal Decision Muhimmadaus 
fulfilled So there was little chance of any may sav, ‘ But there is clause 304, and there 

alteration But the bulk of the Muhammadan is the BriUsh pledge that the Decision will 

population of India appear to have become so never be altered without our consent. W’e 

enamoured of the Decision that a hue and cry will be very angry if the promise is not kept, ' 

was rwbcd demanding that m the BvU itself it But those who have drafted one clause have 

should be provided that the Decision would the power to draft another aud pass it into 

never be altered without the consent of the law, loo And as for /he pro Muhammadan 

communities concerned. So clause 2*^9 has pledge, why should Britishers, who have 

now become clause 304 with the necessan broken so many pledges, find it imposaible 

amendments Its wording ought now to or difficult to break only one more? ‘Oh, 

satisfy the Muhammadans. but there would be the conso^uent Mubaiu- 

madan anger ” some one may 
say But if Britishers have 
been able to despise and 
Ignore the leacntment of the 
Hindus who are far more 
numerous than the Muham- 
madans, what formidable 
difficulties yvould there be to 
make them afraid of Muham- 
madan wrath in particular ? 

No, the deciding factor 
is British mteresL If the 
Muhammadans cau promote 
British interests, the Commu- 
nal Decision will remain 
nnaUcred 

Bntish infereats can be 
promoted by the Muham- 

Ctjior Child geu Us ililfc — Ws IhmIutUtn Ti M M^"*of h 

Of course, the Muhammadans who are so indicated below bnefly 



fond of the Communal Dccuion would have The ADU-Indm Bill, which 13 to h 
been completely satisfied if the clause had the ConsUtuUon Act of rml.-. 

&UU 14 m me course 
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o£ a raotith, docs not transfer any power to 
Indians If tho Mulnmmidaus of India 
oppose m future the least transfer of power 
to Indians, they will continue to be tlic 
favourites of British imperialists, and the 
Communal llcaatds No 1 and No 2 (that 
relating to tho reseivation of jobs mainly for 
tho Muhammadan®) will then not only remain 
intact but may bo followed by Communal 
lieuards Nos 3, 4, — etc etc 

It IS necessary m British interests to stop 
further Indiauization of the civil and military 
services Ihereforc, the process, however 
slow, should be opposed by all fneuds of 
British imperialists Pcrlinps the ideal thing 
would be to de-lndian.ze all the higher seniiees. 
civil and military Hence, the so 
Sandhurst and the tr lining ship Duffeni . 
etc, should bo scrapped. The more the 
Muhammadans o! India help 

Tut of these obieels,thegreaterw.ll be the 

obanocs of tho perpelualion and muluplicaUou 
of Communal 

As recards coastal slupinug, not onJj 

lascars soameu, thus joining 

mahe room for Uritisu so , 

bands with the el? white 

parties 1.1 mlhiog B ^h , 

^oxt to tho Uritaiii from her 

adiantagcs acem g the economic advanUge 
supremacy in 1 i“‘h ,rodominaiit position 

gained by occiipyli g 1 ti,c Indian 111 

fu the Indian tinhaimnadaiis shonid 

dnstrial sphere He j 3 „nj. goods, 

take partioul ir care , ' jjiousta and mami 

Indian Jluhanimadau d^U^ j 

facturcra should c ose produced m 

goods I'teduccd there ,od from that 

breatBrihamand^e^mil^^^^ 

country „ manufacture articles 

Great Uriuaiii direo times 

Ae ‘Pe Muhammadans, if Umy ^e 

tbouunberof UlO that 

Iluidus) censed ^0 \ BriUsb mtercats. 

might do gteaf Hoir friendship for 

Hence, as a pro" 


British impcnalists, the Indian ilubainmadaos 
should purchase four times their rcquiremeoU 
from British merchants and manufacturers— 
ouo part to supply their own needs and three 
parts to make good the possible Bntuh lo-s 
that might be caused by possible Hindu mis 
chicvousncss 

In these and other similar wajs the Com 
munal Rewards already obtained can be kept 
intact and additional rewards can be obtained 

Separate Communal Electorates 
and Weighfage 

A class or i comiuiinitv can demdud a 
certain number of representatives m die 
legishtmcs on the strength of tlieir 
immben., education, or propert) q ni‘ 
fications riic Muhanimadaiis can demaDU 
more rcprescnLatives on the basis o 
nopulatioii than on iu> otlier ba«is ‘ 
they distrust ill non Muslim reprcseutatnc> 
as they appear to do, they have f^dimly we 
neht to demand separate coimimual cloctonics 
to return to the legislature only Muhammadaiis 
as Uieir representaUves Though wc tmnK 
mint electorates are iuo»t couducivo to intiona 

mteresU and arc in addition conducive, uoi 

aiitocomstic, to class and communal 
uUo, we C.inll 0 t insist on lint 
accented by the Muhammadan® So wo ttiii 
timi arc cutitleil to nsh for scparito eIcctonW 
ami for i oiimher of leprcscntatncs pm 
portlointo to llicir numerical strength 

But they are not entitled to nsk tint 
eominumtics should not have ii 
rcprcsentatrtcs proportionate to ' ^ 

lion Hie claim to ‘wcglitago , ho v c 
mvoKoa mjustieo to other 
Wcightagc c,anuol oonic out of "““'“'o’. 
cveSslT Uauisay MacDonald said m hrt »he 

rrtt oiicm" 'mrSo'r'Soimuiih 

Im got any wcighUago, it has been S'' ’ 

the efpeuso of and by doing 
comuiumties iho act of giv „ S ^ 
lits of nil communities, done the , 
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to, as long as they like But the sooner 
they give up weightage the better for them 
aud the Indian nation Hiiidu« will not, 
mast not toJente this insulting injustice I^et 
British impenahsts also take note of the fact 

Powfs of Hmdu-Muhammadan 
Separafton and Confacf 

Muhammadans appear to set so high i 
Value on electing Muhammadans alone as 
their representatives that they forget tliat 
they have been deprived of the liberty to 
vote for even the fittest non Muhamraadan. 

Suppose a law were made that Muham 
madans must engage only Muhammadan 
barristers, advocates, lakils, attorney**, and 
luuktears to help them to obtain justice in 
law couits and m legal matters geuerall) 
Would tile Muhammadan community is a 
whole welcome such a law, though Muham 
niadan barristers, etc , may welcome it \t 
present Muhammadan clients have the right 
ind the liberty to engage both Muhammadan 
ind uou Muhaaiisadau legal practitioner*, 
and they are satisfied with the present slate 
of tbinge They have uot said that non 
Muhammadan legal practiuouers are as a cla's 
untrustworthy and do not try to protect the 
interests of their Muhammadan clients 

Suppose a law were made that Muham 
madati legal pnctUiooers must act only for 
Muhammadan clients m legal matters but 
must not hue any non-Muhauiiuadan cheutB, 
nould Aluhammadan legal practitioners be 
«atifeficd with such a law ’ Perhaps not 

* present Muhammadan patients can 
call in and obtain the medical and surgical 
help of both Muhammadan and non Muham 
madan physicians and suigeons Muhainniadau 
patients as a cla>>s have never complained that 
non Muhammadan medical practitioners are 
incompetent and untrustworthy as a class. If 
a law were made that Muhammadans when ill 
must be under the medical treatment of 
Muhammadan medical practitioners alone and 
that Muhammadan medical practitioners mart 
give profe Moual help only to patients of llicir 
own community, would such a law be satis 
factory to that community 

Muhammadan tnanufacturers malvc things 
for and sell them to Hindus and others b1*o 
In fact they and Muhammadan shop keepers 


sell more goods to Hindus than to others, 
for the Hindus are more munerous in India 
than others Would the Muhammadans like a 
law laying down that Muhammadans must not 
have Hindu customers ^ 

AVould Muhammadan weivers, tailors, 
bncklayers, mason®, carpenters, shoemakers, 
boatmen, washermen, barbels, peasants, coach- 
men, bookbinders, press men, motor-drivers, 
etc like a law providing that tlicv must work 
for persons of their coramuiuty alone ’ Of 
ooiiise not. 

Fvulcntly Muhammad iiis value and want 
contact with Hindus in various direction®, as 
thev gun by such contact It is only in 
connection with legislative and other represen- 
tative bodies, that Muhammadan distrust of 
Hindus ha* been manifested m a very 
pronounced manner That distrust is bound 
to have undesirable results Muhimmidaus 
cannot expect that, ui spite of that distrust, 
Hindus will coutuiue to extend to them the 
advantages of trustful neighbourly contact to 
(he extent that they have hitherto enjoyed 
Tor it is onb tni't tfiat can beget tru«t 

Dr Bhagwan Das's Hindu Infercasfe 
Marriage Validation Bill 

Dr Bhagwan Das’s ptoposed Bill for 
making Hindu intcrca«te marringes valid has 
our wholehearted support We think even 
Without such a law such marriages arc valid 
Many competent lawyers have declared that 
they are There were such marriages in 
indent times iliere arc many such now 
oven UI our days in ^ep^l and Sikkim, 
and in the BrUi h Darjeeling di trict In 
Bntish India, including Bengal, such marriages 
have been taking place in recent years in 
increasing numbers So, it is necc siry to 
enact a (aw placing their validity beyond any 
doubt 

It 13 auperiliioiis to add lint the proposed 
law would not compel anybody to marry out- 
aide (ics or her caste 

Unconditional Release of Mr Saraf 
Chandra Bose 

IVoarcpJad Mr Sant Chandra IJose has 
been unconditionally released The Govern 
meats of India and of Bengal are to bo 
congratulated on not giving a longer lea'oof 
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life to the iiijustico which w.i^ done to him in 
ordering his detention ns a state prisoner, with- 
out trial, for an indefinite period. There will 
not, however, be an> rcpir.ation for the 
pecuniary loss he Ins been put to and tlic 
sufTcnngs he h.as undergone. 

Lord Zetland's Junior Partner 

In a epcccii in the House of Lords Lord 
Zetland said tint “he could treat India .as a 
junior partner who for many >cara would need 
their aid and guidance.” That India is or 
ever has been treated as a partner in the 
British “Coramonwealth of Nations” is mere 
cant, A nation of 353 millions c.i»itot, more- 
over, be a junior partner of another of less 
than .50. 


“Thus Far and No Further" 

The Alarfjucss of Crewe declared tn a 
speech ill the House of Lords th it “the India 
BiJi is the right mde-stone lor the Qoveramcat 
to stop and that India would realize the spirit 
which caused the Government to go thus far 
and no further.” 

Yes, we do realize that British imperialist 
ingenuity could not, and did not think it 
necessary to, forge more and stronger chains 
for India and therefore stopped and did not 
go furtlicr. 

Explosions in Coal Mines 

In consci^ucnce of an explosion which 
occurred on the 20th Juno last in the 
Baghdighi colliery near Jharia 19 persons died 
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and 7 were injured This liappcned at night 
at about 9 P si i>u pecting that there was 
something wrong m the mine the oveman 
ordered the loO persons of the night shift to 
ooine up Ifter that though apprehending 
that there might be au explosion, the assistant 
manager Mr Hansadhan Chatterji accompani 
ed b) the o\ erman went down to iQ\estigatc 
and to rescue two khalasis and two men at 
the pump who were still at work Immediate 
1} afterwards there was a terrific explosion 
and the dead bodies of Mr Chatterji and the 
overman were thrown up with s ith \iolenee 
that thej were found at a distance of 300 feet 
from the pit s mouth All honour to the i len 
who went to the rescue of others tmpenlliug 
their own U\e9 Mr Chatterji was about 42 
at the time of his death 

Last month there v,as another and more 
disastrous -collierj explosion near Gindih 



Har «adhan Chattenee 


Dinendranafh Tagore 

Bengal is poorer b) the death at the age 
of o3 of Dinendrauath Tagore the distin 
guishcd musician a\ho was best known as tbe 
mu«ical interpreter of Rabindranath Tagore 
the greato t «ong-niaker of Bengal For 
twenty five )car3 he was connected with the 
Visva bharati devoting to it his mature 


powens as a singer \umerous are tbe boys 
and giris whom he has taught music, wiiose 
love and respect he won by his very able 
teaching and his affection for them He had 
a memory of steel, and though the Poet 
himself might foiget the music to which 
lie had set some song of his Linendranath 
never did so Very appropriately therefore 
did the Poet call Dioendranath the irfu/i 
(hcimsmaul and the bhandari (storekeeper) of 
his songs He bad an imposing presence 
and i manly rich and magnificent voice 
winch impressed hearers with its volume 
and flexibility He had a scientific know 
ledge of Indian m isic and the training of a 
mu«u,tan He knew western music also 



Ho was not a more i nsici m He was a 
well read man of culture remarkable for his 
conversational powers good humo ir, geniality 
and geutleraaoly ijualitioe His loud laugh 
rem nded one of the open hearted laughter 
of his grandfather, the sage Dwijendranath 
Tagore the eldest brother of the poet, 

Bengal owed some of the success of the 
Swadeshi Boy eott Agitation to the powerful 
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Mysore's Rejection of Child'Marrlage 
Restraint BUI 

Sin dhanna for fuly ,\vnU!3i with 
cause 

It 13 ladted u mo^i Ocplorablc departure tmm 
it3 U''ual progre-ssue |obcy and public cpint for 
M>boio to ha^o (ailed to pass the Child Mamage 
Uestramt Act m lU recent council scuuoil Only 
n bhort tune ago M^sirt ted the uholo ot India 
in the matter of inhentante Rcforuia for women 
It has Iwcn leading m all tnatters of bcncSccnt 
docial Icgislauoa and i\o are indeed painfully 
s-un>nvd to SCO tint in a matter of the premier 
importance, and one which is the icry basis of 
all other sotid evils, tir, dull marriage Mjsore 
liaa yielded to (he fuicus of oi-thodo^ and 
retrogrcesion 

The one out "lauding feature in th® defeat of 
llus mcaauio in the State council is the %eo 
iclii 0 opposition offered by the otficial block, 
ciei} including tbo Luropcm members, who 
generally remain neutral on matters concerning 
Kocial eustoma which the> cannot be eineclcd to 
under land t\e feci that this was a ino»t unfair 
I roceduro as it was the factor that defeated the 
hill-~which was passed by a inaionty of non 
official members and would have been successful 
except for the i otes of tl e official block 
The actual evil results of the ancient custom 
arc so many and sO obiious that to protect it 
tlirougli fake senso of allegiance to ancient tradi 
ticm, 18 to do it at the co t of innocent Immazi 
lives— nor does U affect the girls only fho 
miserable premature fathers mmua work mcome 
or ambition dependent and epinelcss are the result 
of child marnage for bojs Shall we protect a 
hollow tradition — shall ue spend ve-xrs in 
quarrelhng over forms and ceremomes while the 
human lives that traditions diould serve penslv? 

It IS indeed a sad reflection on our san>t> and 
sense of proportion 
Ib undoubtedly is 

Argument Against Present Form of 
Government Hot Sedition 

Mr Ju«Uce Lort W lUianiii, Httmg ailb 
hfr Justice Jack, m the Calcutta High Court set 
aule the conviction and sentence of one >cars 
ngorous imprisonment passed on IvamalknvJiDa 
Sarkar by the Chief Fresidcncj Magistrate 
Calcutta on a charge of sedition in rcTioct of a 
siieech delivered on November 11, last at 
SI raddlianajid Park under the auspices of the 
Bengal Aouth league ^^r Ju tice lort A\ilkam% 
m the course of 1 13 judgment said 

It IS really absurd to sav that speeches of this 
kind amount to "edition If «uch vrere the case, 
every argument against the present form of 
bovemment and in favour of some otl er form of 
government miglit be alleged to lead to hatred 
of Government, and it might be suggested that 
such ideas brought Government into contempt 
To suggest some other form of government is oQt 
necessarily bringing tl»s- present Goremment- lata 
hatred or contempt 


FOR AUQUSr, I93h 

All tliat the spetth in question amounted to 
was the rtcommctidalion of the Bobhevik form 
of gonnwjent as preferable to nhat la general^ 
called the Captahst form of government, that is 
tic ircsciit form of government, and all tliat the 
r-peakcr did was tlut ho had encouraged young 
men to join the League -and to carry on propa- 
ganda for the purpose of inducing as large a 
numlicr of people m India as possible to become 
"upportcre of (he idea of Communism as 
rcpirsente! b> tie present BoLhenk sjstem in 
Rtiu-in ' 

In bi5 Jonbhips opiowa it was uairise to 
mstiUilc a prosecution against a speech of this 
kind He Mid that tie effect of it was to give 
tlie imjrcssioa that Government were desirous of 
taking a kind of slop which had been taken m 
countnc" like Germany and Italj where the right 
of fw-e speech had practically disappeared 
lie ad led So far os uc know, that is not 
tl e I resent j o"ition in India 
The actusod wv^ directed to bo acquitted 

When the editor of T/ie ]fodcni lieiieu, 
and Ins pniiter and publisher were prosecuted 
for sedition, in connection with tho pubheation 
of Dr Sunderland's Indio in Bondage, one of 
the arguments in defence vtss, that tho object 
of fh© book vvis (o show whj home rule md 
doiDtmoi) «lntus should be preferred to (he 
pre«ent form of government m India. But 
neither the trying magistrate nor the CalciitLi 
High Court attached due importance to this 
hoc of defence 

The concIudiDg ".entcnces m the judgment 
of Mr Justice Lort Williams imply a cotu- 

f anson between India on tli© one Innd and 
hly and Oermany on the other m the 
matter of fret speech Of course, it is 
Ijtenllyr inie that “the present position 
m India” ns regards free "pcech ts not 
exactly what it is in Italy and Germany 
But it IS also true that freedom of speech in 
the sense m which it is understood in Great 
Britain or Amenca docs not at all exi«t m 
(iidia 


"Goodwiir' Behind the India Bill I 

Beplyuig to the debate in the Lords after 
which the India Bill pa«sed the thin! reading, 
Loid Zetland said 

It was inevitable that the opponents of Ue 
Bill figured more prominently than the supporters 
Ue (Lord Zetland) wanted Indians to realiie that 
behind the Bill there wns a great measure of 
goodwill on the part of tl e people of Bntam 
Although they might not re vine it at pre-ent 
Bill would te«t to the fuU their capacity for 
1 1minislration end government 
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We do uot belie\e that there is any 
measure of goodwill behind the Bill Rut tin 
like a judge of a High Court m India 

who !>aid ID a famous judgment that “want of 
afTcction is dL-atfection, ’ we do not saj that 
the absence of goodwill behind the Bill argues 
the presence of malevolence at its back Iso 
What laj and lies behind it is lutcoso and 
extensive «olfi hneS' overriding everv other 
consideration 

IVe do not know how to and we do not 
want to indict a whole people So when Lord 
Zetland credits the people of BriLam with a 
great me isure of goodwill and when we 
contradict hmi, it doe- not mean that 
we charge the whole populabon of 
Britain with lack of goodwill towards the 
people of India and with selfishness. What 
we do say is that the majority of the 
members of Parliament who voted for the 
Bill were guilty of selfishness and want of 
goodwill to the people of Indu 

Lord /etland said that the Bill would test 
to the full Indians’ capacity for adminislratiou 
and government Yes exactl) os » maos 
capacity for swimming is tested to tlie full 
b} throwing him into a ri^er with hi$ hands 
and foots tied 

Fofse Evidence By Responsible 
Police Officers 

Their lordships of the Punjab High Court 
who heard the appeal of Inderpal said m the 
course of their judgment that responsible 
police oiGcers had given false evidence in 
order to support their own improper conduct 
It IS the belief of the public that that is not 
the only case in which police o&ccrs behaved 
m that way But high executive ofScers of 
the G^ovemment and very often the heads 
of the Indian and Provincial Governments 
bestow only unmixed praise on all ranks of 
the police 

Italy and Abyssinia 

As we can write again not before a 
month hence on the situation which has 
been rapidly developing between Italy and 
IbysSima and many things not imagined 
now may happen m the course of a month 
it would not be wise to indulge in any 
forecast. But what is clear is that neither 
31—15 


logic nor sage counsel on the part of the 
League of Nations can prevent Italy's 
invasion of 4.b} »smia. If some Great Power 
or Great Powers were to defiaitcl} assert th it 
it or they would side with Vbyssuua in case 
of such an mva icm, Ital> might think uot 
twice but manj times before attickmg the 
sole remaining ind'^pcndcnt African countiy 
But there is not much chance of atij Occidental 
Power adopting such an attitude There is 
some possibility of Japan doing so because 
her own plans of peaceful penetration of 
Abyssinia bv means of commerce and cotton 
plantation would be thwarted by tho Itiltan 
subjugation or colom/ation of that country 
Italy had been indulging in some blulT and 
bluster in relation to Japan But as Japan, too, 
IS ail adopt in sabre-rattling and has imme 
dialely re-ponded by making a gesture of the 
non pacifist variety through her Black Drigon 
society Mussolmt has alighted from tho high 
horse so far a» Japan is concerned 

It IS not known exactly how far Ibyssiiua 
Is lu a position to re«i t Italian aggrcs ion 
sioglo-banded But her emperor’s declaration 
that he would fight to tho la«t ditrh and the 
last man iii defence of the ladopendcnco of 
bis country cannot but be approved by 
freedom loving men, boud or free, all over the 
world 

It IS cunous, though not susprtsiag, tli if 
when fighting was going on between Japan 
and China, do European Powei or Powers 
talked or thought of disallowing the sale 
and export of arms and munition to either 
country, but on the present occasion there 
has been such talk, including that of 
closing the Suer Canal to arms transport. 
Of course if such export were uow stopped 
Abyssinia would be placod at a greater 
disadvantage than Italy It is perhaps 
because Japan and China are both Eastern 
conntnes that they were impartially ^ supplied 
with munitions of war according to their 
oapacity for pay meat. And it is also perhaps 
bemuse Ethiopia is not a European countrv 
and Italy is, that similar impartiality’ may not 
be shown 

Colonizing Mission 

Mussolini has spoken of Europe’s 
logmission In all continents and 
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>vhich Europeans liavo colonized, coloui/ation 
has practically nicaot toLil or partial cxtcniK* 
naUon, displacement of the indigenes, ex- 
propriation and robbery, miscegeuitioa and 
‘syplulization’. These m ly bo glorious achieve- 
ments, but docs the word ‘'mission” connote 
or denote tlicsc things ? 

Irrifafing and Futile Appeal 
Ills Excellency the Viceroy and Governor 
General recently visited Allahabad and there 
in Uie couFoe of lus reply to the address of 
welcome prcsctiled to him by the Allahabad 
Municipality, ho gave very good advice and 
made an equally pious appeal Said ho 

Tlio sli&<lo\v of communal di^tk-ioii ami ill 
Mill IS lianRing at llu9 moment over In ha an I 
It js ihc duty of all U nsi who have lie welfare 
of their 1 »a f at heart to thovv cour Re vnsdom 
ml above til foleranoe toir«rdd all men t-o IJiat 
(Ijs evil niuvRia may be diapclUd and India iuhv 
enter on her new constitution with the omen 
fi\ Durable nnd tie tourv set fair I appeal lo 
\uii nil and Ihrouith you to the cititcna oi a Kreat 
iiO to li’in liandi with llioe wlio am Mrnioc 
for tie country 8 good in creatmt Iveiter feeing 
ml grealcr concord among the commiininea of 
India Never in her history waa (here isreator 
need foi such united clTort 
All appeals for tolonuco nud comoiuoal 
concord have our sincere support. But we 
do uot think tint it is either right or projier 
or WHO to mako such an appeal in order that 
"India may cntci on her new constitution 
with the omens favourable.” For the Bill 
itself in which the new constitution is for- 
mul itcd IS not a little responsible for stunog 
up communal ]calousies, dissensions and ill- 
wiil Ihe Communal Bcci&ioti or “Avvanl 
or Reward was lU-omcued and the constitution 
embodying it is ill omened The omens cannot 
bo favourable so long as the Act embodying 
that Decision, which is a reward for commu 
rialism, will remain on the Statute Book Ihe 
omens will become favourable only when tlic 
identity of the political and economic interests 
of all communities, irrespective of their 
religion or race, le recognised and they aie 
all placed on a common footing of equal 
citizenship DiscnmiDatioii either in favour 
of or against 'Vny community or race in the 
matter of seats m the legislatures, electorates 
and admission to tlic services aannot but 
foment communal dissensions and ill-will 
Those who support such- discnminabon. 


whether they aro or are uot directly 
or indirectly responsible to any extent 
for the policy of discrimination, aro scarcely 
coliticd to utter the words of advice and 
appeal which Lord Willuigdoii has done 
Coming from the mouth of a supporter of 
such a policy, those words are not only not 
likely to produce the results ubich, taken by 
tliemscUcs, they ought to produce, but they 
aro likely to irritate those who have been 
discnininated against. 

J?ev€rtfaoIcss, it is the duty of all true 
fodiao nationalists to try to produce communal 
concord even while lighting with all their 
might the Communal Decision and all similar 
tilings of evil omen 

Lord Lofhsan on Direct Elections 

In the coming constitution elections to the 
Federd Assembly have bceo made indirect 
mainly on two grounds (1) that dweet 
election in big constituencies is or would ui 
course of tune be umnanagcable, (3) m •iich 
durcct election there would be no touch 
between tlic represcutativo elected and his 
electors In his speech lo the House of Lords 
111 support of direct election Lord Lothian 
ctTccliv cly d}«po»cd of both these objections 
In reply lo the hrst he said 
Tuko tie 1 «Uod btates \ou have the whole 
( (he loi«t Stilt* with 1(8 100 million people 
oliQR m a single ton tilucncy for a President, 
t veil of tie 4S Stiles votes as a single consti 
iiientv for the member* vrho repretent llieni 
TliC Male of New \orL with a population of 
13000000 md v Jvrgr irci votes as a single coasli- 
tiicnev In tl e ea e of Australia each of the 
S( Uey oleefs SIX members (o liio Upper House of 
the Cential Legiblatin-e The immense State of 
We lero XiLliahi votes is a single eon«tituenc>, 
ml olwn H\ niembm in lliat wa> Therefore 
lie big »ontilicnc> with all its difficulties is 
inf erent la federal coil ntulions And I do not 
lielievc tie difliiullics are o great as mauv people 
(elieve It iiva woiked cl'«whcre and to<ia> new 
inctho<l lit loming into being in fact electoral 
nethod uo i! augiDR c\ pry day ” 

One of the lucfhcds which he mentioucd 
vwis broadc.ishng by the radio The ndio 
DOW cnvblej n man to address andicneos 
hundreds of miloo apart simultaneously, thus 
nnniiulating distance 

As regards tlie second objection, he said 
1 tlank that it is an reho of our own Victonon 
esjenenee in tlus comlo at a (itne when there 
was sot luMprvil suffrage and when it was pos 
FiWc for lie members to keep in close per»onal 
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contact nitii tUeir cooatitucuLs Vdimtl«d}y that 
IS the moat de irafale form of parliamentaty go>em- 
mcnt but it is an impossible form as dciaocnc> 
'preaU and it docs not leallj exist todaj 
m a countr\ where joii haic consUtuenciea 
40 000 50^)00, 80 000 or 90 000 \otcra The old 
Victorian intimacy lui» gone and gone for CTcr 
It IS tnhercnlly impossible under Federation 
because the whole iiurpO'C of Fedctalioa is to 
enable \cr> Urge areas to be brought into a 
ingtc government and therefore in all federafiono 
which esnt jou have the i henomeuon of eery 
1 irge constituencies 

Of course, the real ron-oii why indirect 
election has been imde the rule for the 
Federal Assembly is that Pirlnracnt did not 
want that India should hat c democratic self 
goverumont, and therefore India has been 
given an Assembly which will not be able to 
claim to speak on behalf of the people of 
Indu The \s»embly membera will represent 
only the small naraher of protincial XI L. C-* 
electing them, and hence their opinions will 
earn little weight as representatives 

Puffing "Liberty and PesponsibtUfy 
in Indian Hands” 

Lord Lothian did the riglit thing m tigliting 
for direct elections ISut he was not right 
in everything cUe that he said When 
'he opined Chat there was an immcn^ amount 
of ability and public apinC in India only waiting 
to be mobilized la support of good Govcmnient 
when responsibility was placed on Indian shoulders ” 
he was right But when he proceeded to 
assert that 

The Bill put liberty and rc<| oo-ibihty in Indmo 
lands 

he made an incorrect statement It is only 
the Viceroy and Governor General and the 
Provincial Governors — and to a lesser extent 
other members of the Executive — in whose 
hand*’ liberty aud responsibili^ iiave been ,put 
Hence, Lord Lothian’s conclusion that "It aow 
rested with India to say how the opportunity 
was to be taken and responsibility discharged,” 
was wrong 

Indian Women Dissatisfied With 
Coming Consfifufion 

Foovi July 29 

The Standing ComnutUe of the 411 India 
IVomens Conference which met here on Saturday 
and Sunday last under the presdent^p m 
Mrs Furdmiji of Hyderabad (Deccan), alter pro- 
longed vonsidcration adopted a re%lution express 
mg strong disappointment at the new consUlutaon 


enviisigctl m the India Bill and sorting that 
until such time as the di'ubiiitics under wluch the 
Indian women have been placed are removed, they 
im^it not be able to participate la the working 
of the new constitution The revolution aJ-o 
o|iucs tliat the. Indian women cannot separate 
llHiu-x.ives from tic larger issues involved m the 
<iiu.elion which conoems besides them the status 
uf the country 

The CommitUe further point out that sex dis- 
liuhliiatiou has not been entirely removed and 
that they have been forced into the communal 
treiia again t their wulies Tlic Committee ui^es 
that literacy rpnlificatiou should be extended to 
Vssaiu the North V\ cstcni Frontier Province and 
o<w provinres and that the wifehood quahfica 
tioQ ^ould be done away with 

Tlie Committee by another resolution reiterates 
It hull behef in the principles of direct ejection 
ID 1 hopes that this principle will be adhered to 
in Uie electiou to six reserved seats m the Upper 
Clumber — Ciulcd Press 

Women lose iiothmg by tho wifehood 
qua)i6caUoii. Only some women who would 
not have got the vote tn their own right owing 
to lack of independent qualifications might get 
the vote be&iuso of being the wives of some 
persons suitably qualified for the vote But 
it takes avray nothing from the rights of the 
uon>wivcs There is do doubt the sentimental 
objection that the women who get votes by 
virtue of beiDg the wives of aome particular 
men have thereby the stamp of mfenority 
placed on theu foreheads But the Staodiag 
Committee of the iU-Iudia Women’s Coa- 
fercDce could have had their reveoge by 
proposing that men who were otherwise not 
qualified for the vote would get it if their 
wives were qualified for it' We are rather 
uuseotimental and think that the more vvouien 
get (he vote the better for the nation — no 
matter whether they get it by their own 
quahticatioos or by those of theu* husbands 

Muslim States' League 

Bombav July 2a 

The Bonbay ChroiKla publi-hes the following 
latere ting news 

\ccording to Balag a Cairo daily nevvs- 
pai>cr Mustafa Jvcmal Pasha is plaumng to ton- 
veae a confcience of leadmg Muslim States at 
Tehcmn to explore the possabiJities of forming 
1 League of Mu«lmi Nations 

It will be recalled that this idea was mootcxl 
hy Nahas Pa‘'ha the leader of tlie Egyptian Wafd 
l^rtj, who however could not put it through 
The trend of the present European situation seems 

to have given momentum to Ixemals move 

LuiXed Press 

This item of news requires confirmation 
If correct, it is an omen 
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7fie Shahtdganj Aifair 

It 13 some sitisfachou tliat, thoiigli late, 
the Arhir pirt^ of the Panjib Muhamtnadaps 
and some leading Muhammadans have opeol^ 
declared theinseUes against any attempt to 
take possession of the Shahidganj Qardwara 
(or mosque, as the Muhammadans called it) bj 
the u*e of force, direct or indirect. Va the 
place and the building bad been m the posses 
Sion of the Sikh» from before the commence 
luenfc of Rritish rule in the Panjab, as tlie 
Sikha were declared to be the legal possessor* 
of the propert) by the highest court in the 
laud, and as the building was never Used as a 
mosque Within living nieuior;, the Mubam 
madans ought not to have tried to take posae* 
Sion of it or to mterfero with the Sikhs’ right 
to use It tn anj waj thev liked or to demolish 
it It may be that, according to the Shai mt 
no building over used as a place of Mu«lim 
worship should be dcatrov cd But non 

are not bound to act according to am 
injunction of the Shariat Tlic Paiijab Govern- 
ment was clearly wrong in stating that, (hough 
the Sikhs had the legal right to do what 
Uioy hktd with the property they vrcrc to 
be held morally rc'-pousiblc for the “^ikli 
Muha'mu ulan tension, thus absolving tlie 
fainlical acclion of the Muhauinndans from 
all bliine, though they had neitlicr the legal 
nor the raoMl right to use force of any 
desenption 

• All mankind could hive been proud if in 
hiinnn history no religious community had 
over forciblv taken po-sessiou of, destroved 
or uiadc axis vcofane u*t of Uio 
holy places of any other commumty But 
history docs not show such a clean reconl 
atui Muhammadan hiotory cannot claim to be 
an exception If ^luhatiiniadans can ask 
j-oino non Muhammadans to restore to them 
•.ome of their places of worship non Mnharo 
luadans in general and the Hindus of India 
in particul «r can Jay cUna to such restoration 
to a grritcr extent Therefore, all comraomtics 
should bo sensible and let bygones bo bvgoncs, 
ind live peacefully as good neighbours 
Fvery community mav consider lUclf as the 
sprci il favountc of God and the salt of the 
cirth, but it IS not reasonable to expect other 
communities to admit (his claim 


Regarding Mosques on 
Agnculfura! Holdings 
The Mus<al»ian write* 

Vtcordmg to I'Umic Slanat no mosque i-an be 
inult A Mu hm on any land in which he ba* 
no ) enuanent njiht V mosque biult on such n 
land etanot be a Mmjid in the (rue i-ensc of tlie 
1 TM It w tated tl at a Ml inll be lalrodiiccd 
it the forthcomms session of tl o Bengal Counal 
In 1 tion.oihciaI member to fronde 

jvUn t cjcclment of ten ints for use of lands olhtr 
((an for a^ricultiral pun’OfC jf such U'C con i.(« 
in I) iildinp' ino-^ les or prjvcr lialU on an agncul 
t ml lolding Vte tiinh this is not n move in 
tic n^Jit dirccliou hoi-evcr one mav like it kill 
\ I Of c tl c member in qne lion will giv e np the 
ilea <f iDtnxheing i mcamre not s.inetionei bj 
1 lam 

This IS a acneiblti view It is to be hoped 
(liat the Muhaaiinidan leaders m the Pinynh 
who propose to get a law passed for the 
protcclioii of iiio»]ues will bear it m mind 

Communal Reward No 3 7 

\ccording to The Iwirifu Ih ni PatiiJn, 
(he Bengal eabmet under (he coimng conalitn 
tioii will consist of eight mmistera, five of 
whom irc to bo Miih imnudaiis, otic a 
depressed’ Hindu, one i 'caste Hindu aud 
one Europcjn )it charge of law aud order 
That there will be more Coioinimal 
Reward' mav be oxpoLted But wheUicr 
Coomiuoal llc« ird \o 3 will like this form, 
tunc will dinw 

Congress and ho reign Publicity 
Work 

It w i* I mistake on Uie put of tlie 
Coiigicss to have given up foreign publicitv 
work (we do not like the won! propigamla^ 
though it Is not laccssanly sviionymous witli 
lymg) It IS true, wo must wm freocloin 
inaiulv by oiir own ciroii* But the sympathy 
and at least tho moml siippoit of foreign 
nalious are \ ihiahlc. In my case, lying 
propagaudi aguiist Iiidua must bo Lounlcr- 
act^ Congress may not alwavs have siilhcicnt 
funds for foreign publicity work But, as 
suggested by Mr bubhas Ciuaodra Bose, some 
oftlmse Indi ms who arc doing such work 
tbtoad witliout iny pecuniary help from 
Congyess whom Congress can trust can bo 
aulbon/cd by^ it to act as its reprc-cutativcs 
aud ageuU. In Uiat case their words would 
carry greater weight in foreign couutncs. 
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lij the bj, It IS a uijbtcr) wb} the 
executors of the late Sir V J Patel s will 
ha\'e not jet made over to Mr Subhas Chandra 
Bose the amount intended by the donor to 
be given to him for foreign publicity ^-ork 
It IS a public matter and the public has tlie 
right to know the exact reason 

Only Two Months for " Semi-off tciaC* 
Bomb Manufacturer and False 
Information ^ 

Three jmhee uifonncro had prepwed a 
bomb placed it lu the garden of a rcspcclablc 
cloth merchant of Midnapur and infonncil 
the police that there was such a thing there, 
obviously for killing some Government olficcr 
The police proceeded to the spot, found the 
bomb and arrested the mei'chant’a two sons 
Bat it transpired afterwards that the merchant 
and his sons were innocent and that the 
informers thcmselv es had made the bomb and 
placed it in Uio garden The try ing magi»lntc 
sentenced them to only two tnonlhs’ rigorous 
imprisonment If the bomb had bcco manu 
factored entirely non-olhcially, instead of being 
made "senn officially ' as it were the makers 
would have get at lc.a«t three or four years 
rigorous utipnaonmcuL 

la our opinion these (iiforuiers ought to 
have been sentenced to at lea5t twice the 
term of imprisonment winch non officials get 
for illegal bomb manufacture Has there been 
any mc^uiry to ascertain whether the luformcrs 
acted at the suggestion of an> police official ’ 

Congress and Acceptance of Office 
The morning papers of the 31st July say 
that up to 10 p m on July 30 last the 
Congress Working Committee members 
who have assembled at Wardha had not 
ariived at any decision relating to accept 
ance of office by Congressmen under the 
comiug constitution go we are unable to 
discuss their decision m this lasue 

We have said lu a previous issue that we 
are uot in &v our of tiie acceptance of office 
by any member of any polibcal party wbicb 
has “rejected ’ the “Reform ’ Scheme Enter- 
ing the Councils and fighting the Scheme there 
m furtherance of the freedom movement is 
practicable, whatever theresult. Butacabmet 
minister can scarcely act like a member 


of the (uou-official) Opposition whenever 
necossarv 

Calcutta Municipal Gazette Silver 
Jubilee Humiier 

The Silver Jubilee Number of the Calcutta 
Mwueii)ai ba die is a magniGceot production 
It more than keeps up the reputation of that 
journal's prov ions special numbers 

The Proper Status of the Aborigines 
of Chofa Magpur 

Rat Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, m a , u i , 
vri.i , of Ranchi, the dtsliDguishcd authropo- 
logist, has made the welfare of the aborigines 
of Oiota Nagpur his special concern for the 
last thirty years and more He is, morcov er 
neither a faddist nor n doctrinaire, but a level 
headed conscnjtive Therefore, the status 
which he advocates for the aborigines of the 
sub province of his adoption, «hould receive 
the seiious consideration of Government 
He has repeated hn arguments and sugges 
tions in an important contribution on the 
subject to the last annual number of The 
Indian Sation of Patna, to which we invito 
the altenUon ofGoverDmcot and the public 
His main and concluding contention is 

llJiatcier sddiUonsI jralectiie prau loas luisht 

I c necc^aao miut needs bo adopted for 
exceptional circuimUniea and conlmgencics their 
normal poliUcal status should to mj humble 

II iDkin(i be that of an important minonty com 
inunity for whose protection and uplift the Oovem 
iiicnt should have a special responiabiliCy 

dmiQistrative leading strings rshich might & ut the 
lUionds of Angul or the Sauna ?ahana» (Malers) 
of the Ra; Mahal Hilts or file Camin i koh will 
DO longer be consistent with the present tduea 
tiottal progTE's of the Mundas Oraons and Ivharias 
Ubuxmi Hos and. aantala of Chota Isagpur and 
p<utiai eaclujiDn under the restrictions hud 
down in 'ections 91 92 and 91 of Ihe ne v Gov em 
went at India. BiU uutfts4. ot tl’«- coo. 

-etilution for them, so as to suit their increasmg 
stalncp, might make it more cnbbed, cramped and 
contracted 

For Chota Nagpur is no longer a sleepy 
hollow - — 

A spot of dull stagnation without light 
Or power of moTement 

Shtuaji and the Coming Constitution 
“Coming e\ cuts cast their shadows before,” 
and so fans the coming Constitution If under 
its shadow defeatism has crept into the soul 
ofan^i Hindu-^wC Say ‘any Hindu', because 
thtcoiiaUtUtJoa will hit Hindus the hardest-*- 
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he will do ^vell to peruse the concluding 
pawgraphs of Sir Judunath Saikar'a Shitaji 
nnd Ills Times printed below j 

ahiMiji \\ii3 the firtt to challenge Itijapur and 
Delhi and tlma trach Jus lounlrjnicn that it naa 
po^'lbIo for tiiem to be independent leaden m 
w.ir Tlicn, he founded u State and tau^t Iiia 
people that tiiej' urie cajublc of adminisienDg a 
kingdom m all its department? He his proved 
hy lus example that the ^ndii race can build a 
nation, found a SUilc, defeat enemies; lltey can 
foEiluct their own defence; they can protect and 
promote literature and art, commerce and iodusliy; 
they can maintain navies and ocean-trading flecta 
of their own, ind conduct naval battles on equal 
terms vvitli foreigners He fau^it the modem 
Hindus to nsc to the full Blaturo of their grou^i 
Ho has proved lliat the Hindu race can Bbl) 
piuducc not onlv iainadara (nou-comtmssiODed 
ufiicors) and rkitnurs (clerks), but also rulers of 
men, and evsB a )oDg of hogs (CiAoJMpoSf) The 
Emperor Jahangir cut the -iis/m;/ B<U tree of 
Allahabad down to its roots and hammered a red- 
hot iron on to itv stump He flattered himself 
that he had killed it But lol vvilbia a >car the 
tree begju to graw again and pushed (lie heaw 
obstruction to lU grovvUi astdel 
Shivau has shown that the tree of Hindurnn i- 
not really dead, that it can nse from beneath 
the seemingly crushing load of centuries of political 
bondage, cic]u>iion from the admiDialralioa and 
legal rcprc«sion. it can put forth new leaves and 
bninchcs, it ran again lift up its head to the 
■-kses 

The Jossoii of Shivaji'a life U not that we 
should copi/ him and his methods but that we 
should it all times and under all circumstances 
be inspired with undying hope and Uio confi- 
dence that vre cau never be crushed and that 
we c<in nsc to our full stature against the 
heaviest odds if wo onij' it-il! to do 

Froedom of Thought w Educaftoual 
InsUfuUons 

’ ' One of the notable and natural, but not 
surprising, observations which Dr. Dhirendra 
Jlohau Sen, Principal of the college and 
school at Santiniketan, made in the course 
of the interview wliich he gave to a representa- 
tive of the United Press on his return from 
his recent educational lour in Britain was : 

“ It is noteworthy that- such a romarkablc pro- 
Erc«5 m (he realm of education has in recent years 
been possible m England owing mainly to the 
fuel that unlike other countnes freedom of tfiou^t 
is-« special pnvilege which all British EdueaUoDal 
mstilulions widely enjoy” 

As in otlier matters so in education, there 
can bo litllo progress without freedom of ex- 
periment, But how can there bo carefolfy- 


thought-out and conducted experiments tu 
education under the stereotyped wooden 
mcUiods enforced by our education depart- 
ments ? 

Dr. Sen’s interview btimulates cutiosil}. 
We hope he wilt give the public the benefit 
of more detailed information about the new 
methods which he noticed during his staj 
abro.id. ‘ 


Japan’s "‘Commercial Invasion” of 
India 

We read iu The Japan Weekly Chronicle, 
Commercial Supplement (June 20, ZOOol : 

Japan's coinincnial inva^on of the Indian 
market has Ijcgva la fva} earscst, reports the jYcie 
Iwrk rt>'ic« Tliat Indiana eccm to have taken 
a fpicial fancy to Japanese goods is strikingly 
demonsirated bj the great mcrM-c m imports 
from Ja)>3n and a corresponding shnnkage in 
imports from other roiistnos 

A business emporium, where aiticles of Japanese 
manufacture from jiapcr clips and pins to motor 
cart are oltractivclv cxhibitod lias bciomo a 
pcimancnl feature in Bombay of Japan's oommer- 
(}j conquest of India The emponum is beong 
visited daily by thousands including many Euro- 
l>cao8 und orders ire being taken for future 
dclivcrv 

The exhibits rontain goods pneed vety low 
compared with manufactures of other countries 

Repre«entitivc3 of prominent Japanese manu- 
facturers of motor-eycica and motor care have 
come to India to investigate the jioasibihty of 
cMabli'hing an automobile factory near Calcutta 
\f a first step it is vmdcrvtood that they intend 
(u import cun manufactured in Japan, which will 
be o&iembled here and aoM at sacnfico pnees in 
order to capture the market If they succeed in 
this the establishment of a factoiy’ >Q India miglit 
l>c m order, with its cars selling aa Iovt ns 5(X) 
rupees earh 

\ good deal of stir has been created among the 
iron and steel merchants of North India over the 
news that a Japanese firm has decided to form 
a big jomt stock company with a capital of 
£1000,000 for starting an iron and steel factory 
Ml Amntsar having a production capacity of over 
50000 ions annually 

Proposed Subsidy for Japanese 
Cfofh Exports to India 

The following sentences arc taken from 
the same commercial supplement to the same 
paper : 

A subsidy may bo offered to exporters as one 
means of cncouragmg cotton cloUi exports to India 

This suggestion was made at tlic swcnllt siituig 
of iho CjouDcil for Control of Colton Cloth 
Exports to India at Iho Department of Commerce 
and Industry on Friday afternoon <141h) : 
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**Asta for the Japanese' 

Under the above caption the same jouro'tl 
pnblishe- tho following 


pABis June 12 

Tiio Javane'e \rm> has succe'sfuUy achieved 
its objectives m North China vatbout causing tho 
shghte'it hindrance to tho current atmosphcio 
tending to rapprochement betirecn Japan and 
Cliina Lc Tempi influential journal here declares 
in an editorial published today commenting on 
tho North China developmcute 
A\ hilo tho European countries are struggling 
among them^eUes vnth financial and economic 
difficulties and are intent upon dealing with vanous 
troi blcs which arc the legaaca of the Great War 
lip journal continues the Japanese military 
iiithontjes m North China have completely dmen 
Nankmgs influence out of that part of China 
without mobilising a single soldier Thus the 
paper adiL the Japanese nulitary has secured t^ 
objective which it has long desired since the 
Nlmcliuna Incident in 1931 

Contmiuag the joi mal predicta that time will 
not he distant when the ManchuLuoan Emperor 
will reign over North China with his Palace m 
I’ptpiog 

The pai»r furtl er asserts that both Europe^ 
an I American countnea arc surpnsed to find the 
motto tsia for the \Hatiea cbsogiaK itself into 
i new one \eia for the Japanese The jounal 
then que tions what will be (he steps to be (aLen 
at this jimcturc by those nations wuch are deeply 
interested in Chinas tcmtonal mtemty and the 
Open Door principle adding that the experience 
of the Manchunaa Incident revealed that nolhiog 
of Rn> impoTtanoo can be expected of those Powen 

In conclusion Le Temps declares that any solid 
principle will be quite powerless before a feat 
nrcompfi unlc e those Powers are firmly determined 
to re ort to force in order to havo a law respected 


' Government’s Village Uplift Work 
’'Political Contraception” ? 

Poo'. V July 10 

In couc&c of the diecussion of the Government 
resolution on the expenditure of the Government 
of India B grant of Its 7 lakhs in Uie Bombav 
Coined toda> when the Revenue Secretaiy Mr J 
t Madan repudiated the charge that the Govern 
ment had awakened an!> recentb hir ^kJiale 
tl anour) asked i! the Government at India wovtid 
have sanctioned one crore of rupees for village 
improvement had Mahatmaji not started the wtH 
India Industries Association Refemog to siiuilar 
ienials from officials elsewhere Mr i^kbale 
remarked that he was reminded of the saying 
Mv lady protests too much 
Mr Gaidar called tlus Pobtieai contraception 
adopted bj the Government to prevent the growth 
of Congress influence in villages — Umud Press 


Scholarships and Council Seats 
for "Harijans” 

-icconling to the Poona Pact, promoted 
and signed by the non-Bengali well-wishers 


o£ the ‘ Hanjans” of Bengal, these “Hanjaus ' 
arc to have dO scats to tho lower chamber of 
the Bengal Legislature ^ladras “Hanjans” 
have been given an equal nnmber The 
“Hanjaas” of no other province have got 
more seats All this means that the Bengal 
‘ Harijan’ community is unsurpassed m India 
in numencal strength, helplessness, lud educa- 
tional and economic backwardness 

Therefore, tho Hanjan Sev ak Saugli 
ought to give Bengal "Hanjan” students a 
number of scholarships proportionate to the 
numencal strength and backwardness of 
tho community here. As Bengal "Hanjans 
have been given the same number of 
scats as the Madras “Hanjans,” the 
number of scholarships given to the 
community m Bengal and Madras would 
be expected to be equal or nearly so 
But the list of scholarships for “Hanjans 
published in The Ilmdustatt Times for July 
10, 1935, does not come up to that expectn- 
bon The Madras Presidency includes 
Andbra-desa, part of Karnataka, part of 
Kerala, Madras, and Taoid nad. I^t us take 
only the scholarships assigned to Andhra 
desa, Madras and Tamil nad They are 6, 2, 
and S respectively total 13, amounting to 
Rs 190 To Bengal “Hanjan” students only 
two scholarships have been given, auounbng 
to Rs 25 Of course, the seats were given 
to the Bengal ‘Hanjans’ at tho expense of 
the Bengal “caste ’ Hindus, and so it was 
easy to make the gift But the scholarships 
had to bo given from the funds of the 
Hanjan Sevak Sangh, with its headquarters at 
Delhi 

Bengal Development Bill 

Tbo iedmo in fertibVj, population and 

health of the Burdwan Division of Bengal 

paiticufarlj of the districts of Burdwan, 
Hngbh and Howrah — is directly due to the 
construction of the East Indian Railway and 
interference with the natural drainage and 
flooding of the region dne to it. Therefore, 
those responsible for that railway and those 
who have denved the greatest economic 
advantage from it are morally responsible for 
repainng the injury They could have been 
made legally liable, too, for compensation , but 
there is no law-conit where they pan be sued. 
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So \70 .ire quite serious in stating tliat the 
Government which originally sanctioned the 
railway and now owns it ought to do at ita own 
expense all that is necessary for rcxitolizii^ 
the region. The inliahitants of the PegJon 
nhould not bo taxed for’ the purpose in any 
way. If money has to be raised for develop- 
ment let there be terminal, taxes and similar 
imposts. ' i . 

It is an unjust p'rQ\ision in the Ilcogal 
Development Bill that' whether tlic occupier 
of a piece of Land in a notified arc.a'Tey|Uircs 
improvement or not, he will have to pay an 
improvement- levy, but he wUD not have (he 
right to supply of water within any period — he 
may or may not get water ' 

Tlie Bill is defective in various • other 
directions. It docs uot properly define 
improvement work, Government being the sole 
judge of what would constitute sudi work. 
The improveaiet levy will bo rcstrospcctivcly 
imposed upon areas irrigated by the Damodar 
and the Bakresvvar canal constructed long ago 
There is an impression in Uio public miao tliat 
the Bill U a device to tax mainly ■ Bengal 
for the benefit mainly of East Bcnral,* and this 
impression will be etrcagtlvencd by such 
pio-visions. Wliy should non-agncuIUiral lands 
bo liable to pay the improvement tax? An 
appeal shonld lie to a properly constituted 
civil court against the decisioua of (he 
Government But there U no such provision 
m the BUI. 

Leefures on Indian Sabjeefs of' fhe 
Royal Society of Arts ^ 

TAw Joarnai laf iho JJpyaJ Bociciy oS Aj13 
for July 5 last states (hat during the last 
session scveu papers, including the ^ir George 
Binlwood Memorial Lecture, were rpad^ at 
meetings of the Indian Section 'of the Royal 
Society- of Arts, London. Some idea. of 
some of these lcct«rcs~is given below. 

. Forests in India ' > • . 

I A paper entitled “Korogt/y }a Indis' Ecoaoaae 
Hod Comnitrcial -Aspects,'' read by Mr. A. D 
Bi.\'-catCK, who ga^e an accauot o( (he prcecsC 
poation Of the forcsta, for the economic de>t.lop* 
ment of wluch wider ivo%‘ibUif»w Ime I>c«i open^ 


up by Uio establndimcnt in 1929 of the new Forest 
Aoduefs Research RistituCo at Dchra Dun, tho 
finest Institute of its kmd in the Empire 
IXTOinncDt forest policv was first deieloped bj 
Lord Dalhousie in 1S55, and the total area of 
foreds amounts to nearlj a quarter of the arci 
of Bntrsh India Rather Iobs tlnn one-tJurd of 
this huge area is .it prc'^cnt subject to s>itcnialic 
oconoraic raanageincnt, as Jarge areas are inaccc'- 
ablc or unprofitable, and m 1929 the fTO'S reiTnuc 
of tlie Forest Depirtment in India and Buiuia had 
risen to about i4,7SOOOO, the net reicnue being 
noatf) £2,000,000 After refemng to the figure* 
of the imports and exports of limber and the 
cxiKirts of minor forest products, of which lac is 
by far the mo«t important, the Jecturcr eoneltidcd 
with the hope that the Conitilution would 
provide means for sccunng a twmiancnt md co- 
ordinated policy of forest pres°r\atiQn and dneIoi>- 
tneut ID all the proMncei of India 

Industrial Progress of Mysore 

-V paper on ‘ The Imhislnal Progre-* of M>»ore 
Slate" was coDtnbutnl la 1925 bj *ir .ilfred 
CbattertOD. and a further chapter was added 
during the prc.e&t session by Ms C R-ingimtuv 
lUo Sous, who read a paper entitled "Tlii- 
Uccenl Industrtttl Progress of Mj«ore” \ftcr 
jpijDs a gcncial outline of tho p)i><ical fciturce, 
mpuUtion and co&'-titution of the btit*, the 
Ireturer Jcait with soma of tho mom miiwtaat 
a»pccu of iU mduslnal hfc It has been for mam 
jcire (iic pohey of tho Mjsore Goicnuncnt to Uke 
s leading {lart m the mtliaUon of industrial enter 
pnse Hie worL of the Agneultural Dcpartuieut 
inJudis the improvement of the breed of nutuc 
rattle, the niiijily of steel ploughs and other agn- 
cultural mslrumenU and of supenor strains of seed, 
oawcll as the dcmonslmtion on Government fintia 
of modem methods of cultivation The Rlcctncal 
beputment has tamed out a comprrhemaxe 
oihenio of rural elcctnficstion for Uie fcnj'pJy of 
power for imgation purpasee nml for wea\inK 
and other industnal ptsnts. and of clcctne lighting 
for towns and villages, while the Induslnal Depart- 
meat has suuh a large number of wells of small 
•lumcler for the proM-ion of a pure drinking 
Kupplj Among oUier important development', 
diw fJow.oNBrad A-saj’ i\? 

the introduction of the cultivation of sugar-cane, 
tho cstablichraent of iron and sltcl works, ami 
the erection of factories for the manufacture of 
Migor, *oap and porrclain msulators, and for the 
lUsUllatioa of i>audalwood oil In the sphere of 
taluejtion, on which nearly oneseicnth of the 
annual revenue, of the btaU is opcat, the spirit 
of progrcM IS equally manifest, the ttaodanl of 
literary among ihc masses is being raised, and 
facthltes for higher and universily education an- 
provided at a vci> moderate cost 
111 education .ind the dcv’clopuicnt of 

indiutrics, Mysore Lis outstrippod Bntisli 
IndLi in some directions 
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A SUNDAY IN ROME 

I 1 sonderlavi> 


R oue couea nearer than aa^ other u(> 
to being the religio is capttol of the 
Christian world It is the religious 
Capitol o£ the Catholic \\ortd aud the 
Cnthoho world constitutes about one half of 
Christendom Nor is Rome s connection with 
ChnsUamt} cooflacd to the preaeut On the 
contrary no other city holds so central a place 
in Christiau history Throughout a long 
army of ceuturies the history of Rome was 
csacntially the history of Cbriatiaaity for 
from Rome went out the 
power that governed and the 
influencea thit shaped ne-wly 
the entire Cbnstiaiiity of the 
world 

It follows that to study 
Rome 13 to put oneself in 
condition to obtain important 
light upon the great world 
movements of rcl gioii 
present and past Surely then 
a Sunday in Rome may be 
most appropriately and profit 
ably spent in visiting some of 
the spots 05Socnt"d with the 
religious history of this 
famous city 

Of course the first of 
these is the church of 
bt. Peter’ the magnificent 


cathedril associated with the Vatican and 
the Pope 

Crossing the Tiber near the massive and 
sinking Cistle of St. Vugelo, or Hadrians 
Tomb, the distant view of St Peter’s which 
«e get IS particularly, ftne shown g the dome 
much better than do nearer view We 
approach the church across i broad paved 
open plaza or circu , shut in by long imposing 
circular colonados on cither side In the 
plaza stands in tgjptiai) obe)i k of red 
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granite, 130 feet high, brought from Ucliopolis 
bj iho Emperor Cahguh Ihcro is neither 
tree, nor shrub, nor ilowcr, nor any green 
thing on the pla/a cveryllung m sight is 
stone But the monotony, and in summer 
time the heat, are a little relieved by two fine 
fountains which play into the air vigorously a 
little way to the right and left of the obelisk 
By far the most impressive feature of the 
church seen from the outside, is the dome. It 
IS the hipest dome in the world Seen from 
the various lulls on which Romo is built, and 
from'many places m the country miles away 


like a church, it seems more like a senes of 
palatial rooms opening by % ast arches into one 
another Nor is its style of furnishing and 
omimcntation like that of a church, but rather 
like that of a gorgeous palace Everything 
seems designed for display, — Uie polished 
marble, the nch gilding and brilliant colours, 
the mosaics, (ho statues, the paintings One 
IS overwhelmed With the vustness of the dis- 
play, dazzled witli the bnlli incy of the show, 
but it arouses no sense of awe or solemnity , 
no feeling of worship is awakened in Uie soul 
One place IS an exception however Skmding 
at the intersection of the 
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nave and transept, and 
looking up into that vast 
and splendid dome, nsmg, 
perfect in every proportion 
and glorious in colour, 400 
feet above your head, you 
ore stirred by its sublimity, 
and you feel that here one 
could worship As one 
wanders about amidbt the 
forest of pillars and under 
the Wilderness of arches 
It IS easy to get confused, 
and for the moment to 
lose one s self Everything 
13 on I gigantic scale 
Under those lofty heights 
arid beside these gigantic 
statues iHcii aud women 
seem 111 c pigiuics 

There are numerous 
shrines 111 dillcieut parts 
of the church At some of 


from Rome, it lifts itself up iiiagmflcently Into 
the air, and is a thing of glorious beauty But 
the church is so largo upon the gionniJ, and 
the dome is placed so far back upon (ho 
church, that as you aiiproach near the budding 
the dome is soon hidden from view, which is a 
fault 111 the architecture of the ciiurch In 
this respect the dome of bt Paul’s Church, 
Loudon or that of tlio N itioiial Capitol of the 
United States, m Washington, is far more 
satisfacloiy 

Ihc facade of St. Peter’s is ornate but 
weak It lacks the nobility and grandeur tiiat 
makes the dome so impressive The interior 
of the church is immense, and its mignificenco 
is beyond description But It does uot seem 


tiiem we see persons kneeling, oountmg tlieir 
beads crossing themselves and performing 
■JoUicr acts of devotion 

III a chapel leading olf from one of the 
aisles a religious service is just beginning 
^\ 0 go in \bout a hundred pei'sons ev idcntly 
of wealth and position, are present. There 
are a dozen or moio priests arrayed lu splendid 
robes, and a finely trained choir of forty men 
Tlie altar is magnificent with Its candles, its 
crucifix and its furnishings of gold But how 
lifeless and peifunctory is the long service! 
Ihc singers have superior voices, and their 
music would bo excellent and enjoy ibic if it 
had any aoul in it. But it has none While 
tJio long pray ers ill LiUn go on, tlio smgei^ 
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turn uncxsilj, yiwn, and some of them repea 
tcdly relieve the tedium by t ikuig snuff 

When the service is over wo go out, and 
finding another in progress in another chapel, 
we enter there This is e\ idently a service 
for the poor It is conducted by a single 
pnest, n ith one small boy attendart to lift up 
his long robe as he walks about, to tinkle the 
little bell, and to carry the Bible from place to 
place There is no choir or rau«ic Is it 
because the poor do not need these things ? 
About 200 persons are in attendance, among 
the number some 50 girls and young women 
dressed all alike in very cheap clothing,— 
probably from some chanty school Here the 
part performed by the pneat seems as burned 
and as perfunctory as in the other chapel 
But the coiigrecatton seem earnest and stnccre, 
and the) give the place something of an air of 
devotion, so that we do not go away without 
at least a slight feeling that we have been m a 
place of worship 

At tho close of this service wc go out 
again into the great, gorgeous church Xhero 
IS one place to which all steps tend, and which 
seems to be the centre of interest and devotion 
ID the FOOD} It is the spot where stands 
heavy black statue, and as the people approach 
It they kiss its toe or reverentially rub their 
foreheads against it It is the famous statue of 
St Peter, cast by Pope Leo the Great from 
the old pagan statue of Jupiter Capitolinus 
This history of the statue has giveu nse to the 
rather cynical pun, that the pagan Jupiter has 
become the Christian Jew Peter Wo stand 
and watch the proceeding m amazement \s 
the people in the church pass the statue, most 
of them, men, women and children, Italians or 
foreigners, kiss the toe 

In the church arc four other specially 
sacred objects They are what are known as 
the relics £)ach is kept in its own shnoe 
They are first, as we ire told the spear viith 
which the side of Christ was pierced at his 
crucifixion second, the head of St Andrew, 
one of the twelve disciples third, a pari of 
the true cross , and fourth, a bandhercbieE 
(called the napkin of St Veronica) containing 
the impress of the countenance of Chnst — the 
same being, as the guides declare, a bandker 
chief on which he wiped his face on his way 
to Calvary, leaving ou it his likeness 

Even if all these lehcs were genuine, what 


would be the effect of using them in connec- 
tion with worship i Could it bo any thing else 
except to create superstition, and draw atten- 
tion away from that true worship which is of 
the heart I 

But there is not tho slightest evidence that 
a single one of these relics is genuine , on the 
contrary, there is every reason to believe that 
they are every one mere make believes, kept 
here, to awe and impress the people Oh, 
how much of this kind of thing the traveller 
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sees ID connection with the Roman Catholic 
Church the Greek Church, the Coptic 
Church, the Armenian Church , yes, and out 
side of Christian lands, m connection with 
Muhammadanism, with Brahmanism, and with 
Buddhism It is the attempt to hold the 
people beneath a religious yoke by an appeal 
to superstition And wherever ignorance 
prevads it is successful Only knowledge, 
only enlightenment can break the bonds, and 
give men a religion of freedom and truth 

As we wander about this vast and magm 
ficcot room, and gaze upon its architecture, its 
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^\ol>ld liuvo U) bu txlciidcd \crj fir i>i order llio ciiAcoiiibs la the grcit tiumbcr of relica 
to funuah biiri4il (ccominodiUoiis for ill utid inscriptions found in them Wo miy 
i.hti8 in iho course of two or tiircc (.cttltincs ilmoai eiy tint the hiatorj of Chnalumty for 
tbcj grew into ill these clibonto tnd ilioost tlirce hundred jeire is wnlte/i here, fti this 
endless labynntliK. pticc, ludden from the sight of the world, the 

At tunes the cirly Chrmtnns ivero lUowcd young Ciinstianity grow strong until it was 
to cxca\ ale these burial phtca for tlicir dead able to m istcr tlio Roman empire 

Iho mystery of Uicso 
catacombs stirs the imagination 
While the Home of Trajan and 
; the Antonincs was moving on 
its lordly ivay, proud and 
complaisant, with its poets and 
hislonaus, its tnuinpbs its 
grand spcLtacicsui tiie Coliseum, 
its majestic buildings ruing as 
if by magic, looking upon the 
Chri'*tian sect with contempt, 
there was all the while ‘ living 
beneath the visible, an invisible 
Romo— a population thought of 
vaguely, V ignely spoken of, and 
with the lodiffcrcnco that men 
feel who live on a volcano— 
yet I population strong hearted, 
of quick impulses, nerved alike 
Castle ot St Vngelo sulfcr and to die, and m 

in peace. But at other times they were numbers, resolution and physical force suffi 

persecuted severely, and then they found cicnt to have hurled their oppressors from 

these subterranean passages good hiding the throne of the world, had they not deemed 

places from their persecutors and here they it their duty to kiss the rod, to love their 

could with most sccunty hold their religious enemies, to bless those that curaed them and 

meetings. How many persons have been to submit for their Misters sake to the 

thus saved from being tlirown to wild beasts ‘powers that be Here in these catacombs — 

m the amplutbcatro, nobody knows How these dens and cav ca of tho earth — they 

many have been dragged from these solitudes lived and hero they died — a 'spectacle' in 

to death, nobody knows What tragedies their hfetimo to men and angels,’ and in their 

these dark labynutha have witnessed will death a triumph to mankind Such w is the 
never be revealed in this world Certain it young Christian giant that was growing to 

13 that they havo all been places of song and strong and noblo manhood m this hidden and 

prayer, of hope and tears, and of ns deep invisible Rome 

experiences as the human heart can know What kind of a Christianity was it, wluch 

These catacombs are of almost incredible the catacombs reveal I Was it tho same 

extent tho total length of their narrow kind as that which is represented by St 

undeixp’ound lanes and streets being not less Peter s Church ? It would hardly be possible 

than about 350 miles They run in all dircc to conceive of twx) forms of religion farther 

tions , they cross each other at different apart Ihe Clmslianitj of tlio twitacombs 

levels sometimes there will bo three, four was sunplo and spiritual all who professed 

and even five seta of passages or streets ono it were brothers , its ministers were simple 

above anothei Of course in many of them jvistors leading the flock , Jesus was the Good 

it takes tlio greatest skill to avoid getting Shepherd over all, gathering all luto his fold 

jggj dcatli was illuminated wito tho bright and 

One of the most uitcrcsUug features of sure hope of immortality 'Ihere was no 
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pope , there was no ecclesiastical lucrarchy , 
there was QO miss and no elaborate ntaa , 
there was no St Peter holding the ke )3 of 
heaven and hell, there was no theological 
creed lajiug lU burden upon men s souls 

We return from the catacombs with manj 
tlioughts and emotions Abo\e all ot^re is 
that o£ amazement at the distance that Chns 
tuanity has wandered from the simplicity, the 
spintnaiity, the naturalness, the cfjualitj m 
brotherhood of its early years 

We have one more visit to make, before 
our Sunday m Rome is ended. It wdl not 
take long There will be no Ubjrmths to 
wander through There will be no great and 
magnificent church bi inspect. What wo shall 
now go to sec vs a simple monument, stauding 
lu one of the less known public squares of 
Rome,— but a monument that will tell us a 
halo to stir our blood xnd whisper m our 
ears hope for Rome and Italy and man 

Ihc sun IS far down the West W© order 
our driver to take us as quickly as lie can to 
the Camp di riori-thc old squ ire where Je 
Innuioitiou used to burn lU victims at Uie 
stil 0 Here m the centre of this square, a 
little more than three centuries ago a tragic 
event occurred winch has taken a great 


place in history It was the burning of the 
tlliistrious npostlo of free thought, Giordano 
Bruno On the spot where the fire did its 
cruel work, a lat^r Italy erected a noble 
monument to that great martjPs memory It 
IS >ti<t monument we have come to see We 
stand before it with bared head. Men call 
Rome "the Holy City” \yc, it is a holy 
citj, for It contains Bruno s ashes wherever 
a man dies for tnitli or freedom, there is 
hoi) ground In that far away past which 
llic catacombs speak to us of, St Paul was iii 
Rome. Ht too was a hero, and a martyr for 
conscience sake Thus Paul and Bruno 
clasp hands across the centuries 

The significant thing about this Bruno 
monument 13 that It should have been erected 
in Rome,— that it stands on tlie very spot 
where the Inquisition did its horrible work, 
telling that the days of Inquisitions are 
for cv*r gone Even the Pope has never 
ventured to disturb this monument, though 
It stands in hts own capitol city 

Truth forerer ou the scsdolil wrong 
forever on the throne — 

Ibttt jcafTolJ 8 rays the future anU 
behind the dun uulnown 
Slandclb Qod with i the ahador hecpiug 
walcli above b a o vn 


THE VEDA i\ND THE AVESTA 
Bi NAGENDRANATH GUPl V 


S OME Furopean orientalists and a few 
Zoroastriaii scholars have devoted 
some study and attenUon to the very 
remarkable similanty between the 
Vedas and the Avesta, but the parallelism has 
not been explored thoroughly and exhausUvely 
It 13 one of the most fiscmatiug and fruitful 
studies in comparative theology and compara- 
tive philology There was a time when the 
\rvans of India and Uie Aryans of Inn were 
the same people, following the same rehgtou 
and the same customs Then at some time in 
the remote past they divided into two sections 
and went different ways Before they parted 


there was a religious schism of which theie is 
evidence in their scriptures There must have 
been considerable bitterness of feeling, though 
there is no circumstantial or suggestive 
evidence and no tndition that there was any 
actual feud or fighting between the two 
sections of the tribe 

In order to trace the similitude between 
these two ancient faiths to the fullest extent 
it 18 necessary to have a full and accurate 
knowledge of Vedio Sanskrit and also the 
language of tho Avesta The scriptures of 
both languages should be carefully studied and 
great patience will have to be exercised in 
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iinUing coinjmisons ihcjc bliouW bo ii» 
lircdiltction ind no prejudice ft should be 
taluj, dispissjomte rcscirch evork with Uio bole 
object of Imdinj' the tnith Wo bavcto^vait 
for such 1 gifted luddceotcd Bclioltr Mem 
tune the spide work may continue and my 
contnbiitioii in (Jus direction, however humble, 
may pro\e useful 

So long as the onguia) Indiiui Aryans and 
the Irani in Ary ms lived together there was no 
need of sep irate piayers or dilfcrcnt forms of 
worship The irt of writing unknown 
md was not uitrodiieed Ul! many ccntuncs 
latei Long befoie Ih it the tribe had divided 
md gone different ways The scriptures that 
existed were retained merely m the memory 
The tongue n as the stylus, the memory was 
the tablet Ihe Vedas were ultimately collect- 
ed and put together in India, the Ivesta tn 
Iran Whctlier these two are derived from a 
still older language or whether they are the 
samo dialect in which differences ha%c appear 
cd ou account ofchiige of locality and sur 
roundings is mainly a mntlcr of conjecture 
It IS i common experience that shades of 
differciico appear m the a imo lauguage or 
dialect by reason of distance alone A spoken 
dialect undergoes ehinges m the couotiy side 
at the distance of a few miles riicrc are 
changes tn accent, in idioms, in pionimcialion 
III fhe grouping of letters This is noticeable 
i\ery where Cockney Enghsbaudthc English 
spoken in Yorksliire are so utterly at variance 
that they sound like two different iinguages 
The differenot i« the sounds of certain letters 
lu the Veda and the Aaesta is very uoUccnblo 
while it 13 impossible to overlook tlie siroilanty 
111 the UfeC and the meaning of ivords 
Specially, iho epelluig and piominciatioii of 
Vvestan words have been markedly influenced 
by other Iranian languages which are not 
of direct Sanskntic ongm Vcdic Saosknt 
diilers fiom later Sanskrit but all the sacred 
literature of the Vryansand the later Hindus 
ire m Sanskrit while Palilavi and Persian in 
which a portion of the IChordch 4vc»ta is 
comjioscd are not banskntic at all 

It 18 impossible to ascertain the circum 
stances undci which a scliism appeared and 
the Aryan tnbe was divided into two, but 
there are certain indications of the stage of 
religious advance at which the div ision took 


pi ICC Vn\ iMigge&tion iiudr w inly inferen 
lial, nor can any theory bt put forward with 
any degree of cofihdciict It can only be 
oflered for wh it it m ly bo worth 

The hymns of the Vedas as well as the 
existing parts of the Aacata must have been 
composed it different times spread over a 
coiisidcrible period. Part of the IbgVcda 
may have been m existence when one section 
of the Aryans came to the Punjab, then known 
as Aryavarta, or the first settlement of (he 
\ryaDS. It is certain, however, that the 
toncludmg portion of tlie Rig Veda and tlie 
hyuiiis contained tn it must have been 
composed m India, for there arc references 
to the Indus and other nvers of the Punjab 
and the Sarwasvali, to which hymns ire 
dedicated, is believed to have becu a river 
near Ambala, adjoining (he eastern boundary 
of the Panjab This river has disappeared, 
but its bed can still be traced. In the VvcsLa 
tlic Oathas are Uie oldest portion as is 
apparent from the evidence of tlic language, 
but lu the Vcndid id, I irgard I, it is mentioned 
that the tiftcenlh and best of places created 
by \hura Mazdi was Ilapta flendu, named 
Ilidus lu (bo Cuneiform Inscriptions llapta 
Heiidu 13 the same ns Sapta Smdhav a«i, the 
8ev4.li nvers in the \ edas Tins is India, 
or rather the Paiijab Tins mnkea it dear 
that the ancient Irvaiisotlrai were perfectly 
nwaic of the existence of India 

Ihe split among the Vedio and Avcstan 
Iryaiis must have taken place early Part 
of the Vedas was then in existence and the 
rites iiid rituals of worship had be detlintely 
settled To what was Uie schism due To 
this <[ucsUon no answer can be given, but it 
may be surmised that some difference irose 
as regards the position assigned to Vedic 
gods and also because one section of the tribe 
showed an loclination to depirt from ancient 
customa The number of gods in Uie Vedas 
is thirty Uiree some are worshipped by 
hymns, others by oblations and sacrificial 
ollcnngs Of the higher gods Mitra and ' 
Varuiia are named often together, sometimes 
Indra Varuna, and some hymns are addressed 
to Varuna alone Varina is chief of the 
Asuras (Ahum in Avesta) The root Asu 
means life and m Zend 1/m has Uic some 
meaning In the Veda, Varuna is called Jjfa/m 
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„hWi « the o«cl cimv licit ottho ivhylho word Atara, 111 lhii samo VoJ.,bhould 
fvObSn" i/..- Ihe letter /- m bantlnt tlio h.Bhe.t amcig Urn godt m » many 

Wcsta, both wonl'i coHvcjmg hjmns aud wli) tlio lauru should bo degnded 


becomes ~ — > -- - 

tirctiscU the bimo meaning llo(a» in bans- 
knt and Zaolar in V\c-ta lu%o the same 
meaning 

In the Rig Veda the hymna gradually display 
a tendency to as igti to Vanina a sccoadaiy 
place and' to make Indn the pnncipal dmmly 
in the pantheon Perhaps this ^as rc«cnt^ 
by one section of tho peoplu ^memg iho 
101 names of AVhura Mazda in the Khonlch 
Aacsta Vanina is gv\eu as the 44Ui name It 
18 not improbable that diircrenccs also arose 
about some customs. Consanguioous marnages 
arc not pcnmtled by the Vedas the allegory 
of Aama and Aami is an insUnco , they -hfo 


to demons ui Other hymns But tins is a sure 
indicaUon of the parUng of tho ^ya)s. When 
the Protestants broke a« ly and exalted \suni 
V'anioa to tho highest and denounced tho 
oUicr Dev as, Indra in particular, tho other 
section changed tlio great god Asura into a 
demon and called Agni (hire) Asura slayer 
India became tho tuteliry god of the Indtau 
section of the Aryans In hvran 124 of the 
lOUi book of tho Uig Veda it is clearly in 
dicated that \gni, tho hre-god, has left Varuna 
Asura, ongvnallv tho supreme deity, whose 
power was wanieg and associated himself with 
Indra who has supciseJed tint god Tho firc- 
gpd dcchrcs kingship alternates ind he favours 


allowed by the Vvest-a- The ^ Some time later, the word \sura lost its 

about tho d^io al of the me imng altogether ind even tho root 

as that practised by tho /oroastnans p perverted 4 new word whicli cannot bo 

present day One . found anyvyherc in the Vedas— ^Hra— was 

Succdllio burmiij ‘J’' ^ coined to mem tbo Do\a», tbe prejt o implied 

hab 0 given great oETcDCoto die ,i,„,i,. tbc necatlb a an J a new ciasnfit-aboii of gods 
and ortbodo. section I m mentioned m lb. Saras md VsSra, 

Vendidad that tngro- laiajus ef itm Tbis inbcntion is in dcfiaiico of Vcdio grammar 

onrso_of meapublo acts U.o bnramg of the ^7^, ,l,^elogy of tia tiorJ iVsnra 

'‘“'^Tbo resulung breach and religions bosUlity Ueloding the rnranas and judging from 
assumed" “err ciinous form 1 lie word Dea . tho VcD and the Avesta tli. feeling of bo.tilily 
Tfrem the ro^tifu, to shine Ihe Deras arc m tho 1 liter i. f ir more vehcmcat than m Uio 
dieShLUngOoe. theCclestual.. fnthoAaesta former Diero is no book corrraponding to 
this iroid IS sligbU) changed to Daoa as, and tbc Vendidad in ban«knL Vendidad r, 
m™reMlspinS. Vc shall proensly sec that Vidaev a-daba, the laav apmst the D.eaas, but 
E docs not mono that tho Ved.o gods ore them am laws agaiost human olTenders also 
™ud in tho Aaestn They nro inaokcd nnd they am draennaan ,n heir so en j Ono 
Sder other names Jtoreoaer, the word wonders whether tho pena Ues pmsenbod were 
ftiova IS very eomprcbensiro and loclndea over enforced. As has been polutcd out tho 
Lny spinu7»neh ns the jnsncfnw, a.b.eh Daevas nm not onlj tho V^.e gods but all 
haunt tho places of tho dead and nm kinds of evil epints nnd evil doers, and there 


called evJ spinU in the Veda. The Druh 
in the Veda are Urtikhs id the Avesta 
aud are evil spints. Beside*, Uic Avesta 
does not contain such an anomaly as giving 
to the sime word two diametncvllv opposite 
meanings Ihe Daevas are evil through 
out the Avesta , on the other hand, Asura 
ID the Rig Veda means the highest among the 
gods m the major portion of the hymns, while 
in some otlier portions xtsuras mean demons. 
No explanation whatsoever is forthcoming So 
brilliant and gifted a commentator as bayana, 
or Mahidhara, or any one else never ex^ams 
33—2 


epints a 

men among tho Daeva worshippers. Part 
of tlio daily worship of a Zoroastrun consists 
of the denunciation of the Dicvas Vmong 
tho Indian Aryans there arc no set prayers for 
denouncing the Asura* nor is there any 
declaration of faith laying down opposition to 
the Aburas as a paramount duly It is uu 
dcnuvblc that the bitterness on the part of one 
party was much greater than of the other 

In the tenth Daigard of i.he VeudidaiJ 
certain Daevas are named as thosjO to bo j 
combated with Ilia 47tli verse says, ‘I 
combat Indra, I combat Sauru, I combat tho 
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])ic\a Niouhajtj iwi\ from the 4 hvrlJ»Hg, *h< 
the Inbc, the region ’ >urUitr on it ib 
M id, 'F combat tbo Dic\ i of rjuj, J combit 
the Dat\a of wind’ Inilra, who wieWa the 
tlmntlirboU, I'i tilled Aiidir in the liundebtbb 
Sauru IS identified is bi\ a, or it m ly be Rudru 
Naonhiiti is Uic nime of the Asmii twins, 
tulltd Nasal) a in Uit llig Veda The Vedic 
l)e\ i of mil is Pirjaii)! and Uie wind is 
jiijwcd Vayii lliis exclusion, howexer, is 
not so liiial as would ippeir from Uic |>assaj»e 
juottd iboxc for tlicv ire to be found under 
oUitr iiiracs lu tlic AxesU The Vcdic gods 
arc the Ya,a(a^ of the AvcsLi 

One of tlie most important Devns tu Ihe 
Veda 18 Agiii or lire, who is iiixokcd in 
numerous hymns Ho la also called Vaisvanara, 
the god ‘'who 13 present with, viid benefits, ill 
Arjaii men’ In the AxesU ind among the 
/oroustrun commimity I ire is the chief symbol 
of punt) and holiness Iho common place of 
xvorship IS 1 temple xrhere the sacred fire is kept 
pcrmmcntly alight like tlu hre in the temple 
of Vci^ta in ancient Rome Ihis is the reason 
why the Pirsis arc called 1 ire worsluppers or 
Alashparast It is clear that Fire is not among 
the I)ic\as Ft is called the Sou of Abun 
and in the Vedi also it i» aaid that tire was 
born from the womb of \ 8 ura. The noiiblc 
point is tbit the Vcdic word's Agm and 
ViisMuan ire iioxer used in the Avc^ta 
inywhere. The word used m Uic VvcsUi is 
Atar, from which comes Atarsfa, Atash Put 
this word ilso is not outside the Vedis \fhir 
IS a ‘•pecnl name of Agni, tlio fire-god Hence 
the Atharv i Veda ind Uie fire pnest, Athonau 
This word is reiameil ilmost Unchanged in the 
\\esUi as Athraviu In the minutest detail 
Uie ntc of the Homa, Iliomi, is the same m 
the \eda and the Axesta fhc liarhi'-hi, 
trimmed grass for tlie fire, of the Veda i>» the 
Hcre'^nm of the Aveata, the priests Hotar ind 
\tliir\au of the Veda ire tlie /lotar and tlie 
\thra\au of the Avest.1. riiefimojis hbation 
of Somi m the Veda is Haoma m the Avesta. 

lodn or Andar, the opponent of Ashi~ 
Vahistlui himself, and second only to Ahnman 
m malignity, max be dnxen awiy from the 
realm as i Daexi chief, but who is 
Verethraghua of the JJibram Yaslit if not 
Jiidra himself under one of his V^edic names I 
there 18 scarcely any change exeu ui the nirae 


Itself \ t n tiiragliii i is Vritnglm i, the slay cr 
of Vnira, tiie Demon of droiiglit. The root 
H /tau, to kill III the lininaijaua the younge t 
brother of Ram i is named Satrughiu, the 
slayer of foes T-Jic legend of the slaying 
of Vntra, who is named Daexi Apaoshi 
(Drought), is told 111 the listar Yisht Vntn 
or Apaosha is a demon both in the Veda ind 
the Vxesta. Jii the latter the star Tistriy i 
(Sinus) plays the p irt th it is assigned to Indn 
III the Vedx 

The Daex i of xvind w to be ciorciacd 
c/icigetically In tlie Gatha Vabisioiahti this 
Diexi (Vayu) is named twice, the a beiug 
XTHtten short is in coll But under the 
name of Ram the wiud is uixokcd iii the 
Rain Yasht ind calls huu&elf V’'ayu iitd 
addresses hteisclf to ^arathushtra is one of 
die great Ones Mihr Aasbtisan invocation 
to MiUim, the Vcdic 3 Fitn, Uie sun Abaii 
Yisht is like the Vcdic hymns to tiie waters 
and (he nver Irdmura ts inrokcd just like 
die Saraaxiti or thn Indus. Ad examination 
of the Axeshi shows that in ictual pracUct. 
very few of the Vcdic Dexis ire ically trcit<,d 
IS Daevas 

The rescioblaucc m the names is so do c 
tint my notion of an iccidcnt or comcideiKc 
must be ruled out at once ibc names are 
identical, only die mxcrsioii of ideas arc some- 
times very cunous Yama m the Vedis inJ 
Alma m die Vendidad ire identical Lven 
the miuc of A iitia lad A mii s fadier is the 
sime In the Rig Veda Aama is called the sou 
of Vixa'»xiii m the Vcodidad hois repeitedh 
addressed w the son of A^iviuhao In die 
Vvesto A imi IS later desiguated Jima, which 
Is agiui tniiaformed into Jamshed In Vedic 
lore Yiiin is the Ruler of the laud where die 
departed m>uIs of men go He is called the 
king who gathers men togedicr In the 
Vendidid Aimi i» the ruler of the fabulous 
region of \iryinivaeji, the hr-t land of 
happiness creited by Ahuri Alazda. Ihc 
common feature of boUi these regions is that 
the dwclicra live m the enyoyment of ill bli^s 
iiid happiness Piigird II of the Vendidad 
contains in iccount of Yima’s kingdom. It is 
ilwaxs expanding IS must liappcii lu dicluid 
of the dead since th« number of the deid is 
always mcrcaaing and the dead from die 
begiiiniog of creation inu>t exceed the living 
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In Persian injtliologj, however, lamslied was 
1 king who ruled o\er the liMng On the 
2Ht March esery year the Jamshedi Nowro/ 
Is observed by U1 the tiiree sections of the 
Parsis, the ‘jhabenshahv*, the Kadmis and the 
Fa«lis, and it is also celebratetl bj the 
followers of Islam m Iran 

One of the most extraordinary coincidence^ 
between the Veda and the Vaesta is in regard 
to a certain nte performed in connection with 
the dead When a follower of the Zoroastnan 
faith dies, a dog is brought in into the presence 
of the dead This nte is called sagitit satf 
is a Persian word meaning a dog, ilil is denaed 
from the Sansknt (Irithli, seeing With refer 
cncc to this a fuller account is to be found in 
the Rig Veda tlian in the Vendidad The I4th 
lunin of the 10th Hook of the Rig Veda is an 
miocalion of \ania The spirits of the 
departed, the Father*, are adi i«ed to ‘run and 
oiiUpeed the two dogs, barainas otTspnng 
brindled, four eyed upon the happi pathivai 
that leads to the kin^om of Yamx These 
two dogs accomparii the departuig soul 
*Oark bued, infatuate, with distended nostnU 
Yama’s two envoys roam among the people 
May the) restore to us a fair existence here 
and today that wc may see the sunl^bt 
Parana is the bitch hound of Indra and all 
dogs are considered her otfvpnog In the 
Vendidad, Fai^rd 8, oalv one dog is mention 
e<I though the description suggests two S 
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vellow dog with four eyes, or a white one with 
yellow ears That is bnndled , the four eyes 
mean certain peculiar spots over the eye> 
XothiDg IS said about the origin of the dog 
Elsewhere in the Veudidad it is stated that 
the beautiful and puro soul goes to the Bndgc 
ofChmvat accompanied by a dog In the 
Sansknt epic of the JfnJiabfmi afa it is related 
that a dog accompanied King Yudhisthira to 
heaven The nte of sagdil is still practised 
by the Parsis whereas it has bceu discarded 
by the Hindus, who took upon a dog as au 
unclean animal It is a Vedic nte as well is 
an \vestan ceremony It is allegoncal but 
most Vedic rites come under that descnptiou 
There is inherent evidence that the dispute 
that divided the ancient Aryans into tvso 
sections did not nutenaliy affect the religious 
beliefs of the Indian and the Iranian Aryans 
Most of the Daevas of the ivesta are atso the 
demons of the Veda. The few Vcdio Dovis 
that are denounced by name or designation in 
the Vvestaare invoked under other names in 
other parts of tho Ivestn. The Vasna, tlie 
Oahs, the Yashts arc all like Vedic hymns 
The Gathas alone, though not i{uito free from 
the Vedic tradition of a variety of divinities, 
iRioke a single supremo deity as the Creator 
and Sustaincr of the universe.* 


* Wntten for the frdrer Jubilee commemoration 
^ume of ibc ^ounKMcns yom>trmii ‘siocuuon 
ivvacb 


INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS” 

( I /frnrir) 

l>a IK SUDHIN[)IC\ IIO&E 


T O “tulenls of contciupomr) Imlui. a carefully 
■lelAiled slu ly of the Indian National 
Conere«« is of first-mte importance. It is 
(IOC only the domiQiint politiuu orguniution 
hut It has Ijeen a rtCal factor during’ (be last 
fifty years m creating many of ll»os> creut 
•^cial foRxs which ha\e gone to the making 
< f incxlem India. I say this most deliberately, 
in '*pjle of all the hlaatiogs of the sleuths of 
1 urvaucracy and the »quawkings of the kept 
In lo-Unti h pre«s 

The Koglish rulers of In lia irvatetl the 
CooiTTCss lenler* ji« if they w«t« dirt unlrr 


tlicir feet. Worse They were simlung dung 
The rulers operated on the hypothesis that 
Oon^ss dll not count it was worth less than 
nothing That, it is now cvifent, was wishful 
(hinkiDg 

Then, was once a man in bnutce by the 
name of Ixiuis XVI One day n turning from 
Fontainebleau, after spending a day shooUng 
and killing nothing, oe wrote m his diary the 
tingle h rench word nen, meaning “nothing 
He was coaTinc»l that nothing of importaur>* 
had hapiwneil tbit day since he bad killed no 
birds But the day wa« July 1 1 , on which the 
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Ristillu WHS tom down lliil fclHrtwi thcl'remh 
Uctolutlon 

Tho Indim Katlomil Congruss, u is i]Ui(Q 
{•asfililo. Inis scl oir lim spirk to a tram of 
d)nHiiiitti which nia) i«omo day hloif off the 
pit U nsions of tJjoso who hto opposed lo restorm^f 
In lia to iho Indians 

Josh Billing*, tho Amcnc-in wit, s-ud "It 
uii't so much people's ignoranco that docs Uiq 
harm , It s their knowing bo many things that 
ain’t so" rhats exactly tho trouhlo with so 
unn) foreigners who turn out political books 
ibout India which do tho most Iiann 

In his little hook, Indian Halional Congrat,* 
F M Do JIcUo attempts w tnico the dowlop- 
mcfll of Congress front its early years almost 
light up to the present Ho slices tho subject 
into three gcncril divisions tho trial of ibo 
parliamcntir\ method OS85-1901) , success of 
conbtilulional agitation (1001*1016i, failures of 
muss action (1910 1934) Ho records briefly the 
achicvcuicnta of Congress and aUo what ho 
tenns its ‘failures.” the book appears to bo 
fair and honest, done hy a man capable of 
underatandiog iho Fnglish gentry representing 
the joipcnalist-capitalist cinlizauoa Mr Do 
JiltUo IS not a^o»n«A.u«i, yes-say er lie shows 
no particular admiration for producers of moral 
iliect,’ as revealed m his di cussion of the 
JtUianwnlahagh incident He writes without 
guild and wiuiout fanaticism 

His brochure is not, however, entirely frw 
from superficialities and misunderstanding It 
IS, for example, nonsense to say that Mr filaks 
sole contribution to Congress was “to stir up lU 
feeing against governnient’ On the contrary, 
he wa» fighting to constitutionalize the govern 
ment, and to put the imperialists in their plaw 
kgain, It 18 a slapdash assumption to laseit that 
Alahatma Gandhi has “no use for history or 
oconoinics” ilow did De Mello make such a 
discovery ? 

I agree with the author that Lord Lutoo 
gave a great impetus to Indian nflUonaIi«ni 
whoBy unintentional and unconscicrus 
vsiis. There is, however, room for doubt that 

• 77e Jndiati Aational Cdtgrest an UisUntcal 

^iixich By i- M De McUo Oxford Vmtcrsitj 
Press Nicol Itoad, Bombay, PP 121 


Curzoti liad ‘ courige in abun htneo” JIo was 
teEcntittllv a cad In ocrythmg he dil or 
pratcndol to do, he showol ho was a bully. But 
when a bigger man came along nnd spanke-i 
him ho did not act hko a “Superior Person’ 

I recall a story I luirnoa from Count Carlo 
SforzOj former Itolnn Ministorof Foreign Affairs. 
He said that when he was the iLihan Ambassador 
m Pans, he met Lord Curzoii one day unmediato- 
ly after he was snubbed by Premier PoincarC 
'fho cx Yicxroy barot out sobbing to Count 
Sforza “Do you not think it terrible that I 
should he treated in tins manner ? Kerer before 
in iny life have I had to enduro such a castiga 
Uon" He was about to collapse. And pulling 
from {bo depths of bis frock coat a bip-floskj 
this soil of a Victorian clergyman ^zzted several 
draughts of whisky to braca him up ‘This 
former Viceroy, this Foreign Secretary of the 
Bntish Empire,” commented Sforra charitably, 
“seemed to all appearencca a mao but bis som 
WAS tbai of an Oxford student wlio weeps 
because bo has not won a prize His was a 
c.'iso of stunted luocr Jevelopment.'’ Sforza also 
nddod that Curzon bad larme facile , tears 
on t)io surface , bo was a sob-siater 

It seems to me that Mr De McUo's treatise 
IS too condensed to Jo justice to hts subject 
Even then the value of tho chronicle would have 
been considerably increased if h^ who claims to 
present “on bistoncaJ sketch’, had used tnoro of 
the actual records of Congress and dono le&s 
editorializing Nevertheless, as an elementary 
eummary of a vast subj^cct, the effort is creditable, 

I do not know to wnat race F M. De McUo 
belongs , but be is reasonably impartial and is 
not a bit like an average Englishman 

“When once a nation begins to think,” said 
Voltaire, the mCcUectual god father of the French 
Revolution, ‘it 13 impo<aible to atop it.” No one 
can deny that India is today tbinking as never 
before, and that much of its thinking has been 
btorUxl by the Indian Natioual Congress, Wbat 
ever Its shortcomings, its achievements are the 
'pinw'h Yitrn'iage ol ^o iniian Nation ani 
be cbenshed forever 

Is England in India s way or is India in 
England’s way T That is the que-tion at issue. 
All that the Indian National Congress wants i» 
that India should be rc tored to its own people. 



TJURUNA-OWNERSHIP 

<1 j/jiysr tnfo Uie hfe of tkfi JbonguKS in (Xnira) inslral*^ 


By 1 G H 


IJUBUVA 0WT.EI13UIP 

lurodiieiorj \ole The Vranda word ljuni&a 
15 a wonJ Trhicb lo a:ied bf the natiree with a 
{;rcat variety ot dilTcr^nt meaning It includes 
all eacr^ objocti and ceremoaica possessed by 
them Id Ibe present pap«r I have Used the 
apdlia;? (juruoga (o deoote the sacred stone 
(talkiri) and wooden (it ijanart rea) objects ol 
the traada tnbe of Central lustndta the word 
IS well known and pcnerall\ a'cepted in scscni Sc 
urclcs in this farm and in this sense. The 
proper phoneti spclbnp tjuruiii, whenever it 
occurs la this tnacise implies that the word is 
bcini* Used in its verj wide and indeterminate 
natiic siRo fiemee Generally speaking ljuruua'’ 
m this paper denotes the sacred stone and wooden 
objects possessed by private or gToup.owners 
tcccthcr with the legcfuls ehants and eoremoniea 
associated with them 

S VCBLD objects an I sacr&l tr&ditons ure 
tfao greatest trea urea pos'CS'ed by tbe 
aatires of Ccotni A.ustraliiL They rani, 
'iiiiongst the very few po $e5..toQS whirlt full to 
the lot of individual owners Tbe laws of 
ownu«^p tre £airlj simple but provision has 
bad to l>o nude for exceptional ci es (tnd 
uoase<}ueatly u largo ou iibsr of rules to meet 
such cn<«s ha? haJ to k aided \» o result^ 
bonie of iho imer deUils of the tnbal code 
i,ar rnifly, die owucoliip of the sacred objects 
an I (be imnstuissiou of the sicred ceremonii-s 
and Intbuons are rather intricate nod often 
Bonicwh It lilbcult to oomprebend \a attempt 
has been mile in niy full paper couil^ 
^juruiti'Ownc’rrbip to Imre out in detail 
dl Uie laws governing the ownership of the 
Kscred oljects and traditions of the venous 
Vranda groups of Central \u tnilo. In my 
jrc'^.nt piper 1 shall hive to confiDc myt«(f 
to a state Dient of tho property rights in uonoal 
ca.'M.a. This uucount will concentrate on two 
main issucig t'l^ 

1) The property ngbts of the individual 
i) The property rights of the totcmic cLm 

\ t‘i»ria.Ti niuuTu or the I'lDiviuotL 
(1) fiji. CoNCKr-noN-etTK 
Bniau uwnirship of the s.icnxl objects mi 
tn iiUoiis is dcimmtied by tlie “conception site 
of Wiry miividiid. membir of a jiatnlincal 
tob ni c clan The ‘Yono'ption site' ooeup ca 
br Sar tlie moil important {dace in all t^ 
ixrgutueott which venire around tlie po sensioo 
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of tho myths, cLints, ceremonies, and sacred 
objects owned by any largo local totemia clan 
Then aro many ways of determining the 
conception site of inlivilual persons two 
instances must tuiSce for Ibo present. 

V case from real life— which his betn 
condensed considerably from an account given 
by my fatlier thirty years ago— (C Strehlow 
Aranda und I^oritja SUinitne, II p. il) — will 
illu irate one of the We^t^rn Iranda forms of 
belief concerning conception 

In ibe vicinity of krkokoriDjii. a place west of 
Mt. Zed on the IkciLatja border there is a 
ruuiaia touraie centre where in the begitnung 
a ramaii (yedow goinnaj ancestor befongiog to 
the PalUiTa class passed to his Ia*t rot hia body 
cfuiiMg into 3 proimoent iwlr i min call xi 
Crbula is linog bero together with his wife 
Rslua. trbulv belongs to the Knoraia roarnnee- 
clas« and his wife 'Kaliia is a nala woroan a 
child boro to them would be placed at once in 
the Paltara tlsss 

Ooo D gbt the anctisior emerges from the roeb 
aod viuu Urbulas camp From the talk of tbo 
people in the camp be gathers that Kaltia is a 
nsla woman aod bcoeo his class mother That 
very Digbt Urbula druims that a totemio anccilor 
la standing at his side. Next morning Urbuia 
goes out hunting, he la nccompaniod by the 
ancestor himself who of course remains invuible 
lo bim In the evening Kaltio, who has been 
watching for iho return of her husband acce 
Crbula romiiig bock from the hunt m tbe 
dislaorc. She secs bun in Iho company of another 
uan wh> HUdJcnly laniahcs when Ihi^ ire 
drawing nearer to the eamix UtbuU gties a 

I cec of the neat which he has obtaii ol on this 
unt to his wife U 15 really the gift of tbe 
ancestor who ha5 as Ktcd Crbula to procure lU 
KalUa lasted it and ioimciliately feds sick m 
consc<jueaCe 

Oa tho following day kalua jioases the sacrud 
rock of \rkoVonnia. she sees a man standing 
(here adorned with a white band around hu 
lorthcad who is carrying u> bis hands a hurling 
stick ftnauia) and a small bull roarer It is vhe 
raniaia ancestor himsclk ITe hurls iho Lull roarer 
at kalua she f «U a sudden pain as it j icrrta 
her body imtncdiati'lr above her hip. The 
ancestor vanishes , the bull roarer assumes human 
ahane in the body of Kalua. 

Cne rttun B and rcla.es her u)ieni.ncea to her 
&u^>and Ifcr husband and her husband* father 
{■ualiwi her closely concerning the asset 
locality when, she ba>i seen the figure of the 
ancestor Thtj then Icll her — “\ou have conosred 
a child Its name shall be fiOaij ra.” (Loatj rs ■« 
another name given lo the yellow „oanQs'l. 
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Similar belief-^ aro entortained la tho Northern 
Aranda area. In ill cosed the conception aite of 
an> person is tho place where Ins mother 
<.ipenence<l tlio first •^ymploma of raoramff-sick 
ness and the first pain^ as'Honated with incipient 
pregnancy 

The Southern \randa icr^iion differs some- 
what from tho beliefs found amongst tho Western 
and Northern Vranda groups The following 
iccount was obtained at Horseshoe Bend on the 
lower t mke River In this area tho sacred 
tjurunM of a given district are no longer kept 
massoii together in one large cavsi hut are 
hidden away in small bundles containing onl) 
two or three each at the exact sites where the 
ancestors lived and wandered about and passed 
to their last re t 

If a noman should approach one of these cares 
the spmt of tho ancestor who le resting there 
calls out and hia voice causes the nomau to 
turn around The uotaan gares behind her «he 
sees nothing— No one is coming from behind 
J aijjog to see any thing she continues with uo 
certain steps she muses— A child is crying for 
me It 13 alxmt to enter into mj body She 
rests for a moment feeling unuell— The child is 
beating me now tgaia she muses— Wbocror 
cned for me” \nd another voraan in the camp 
tells her— It was a baby An unmamed giH 
does not hear a child calling out only a mamed 
woman has this experience 
inother womaa pcrhaf«# after hearing a child 
crying actually secs the form of a child rantstong 
suddenly b^ind a tree or a rocL or a tuft of 
spinifex grass The child disappears lust betw 
u enteis into the body of us future mother Tho 
mother sees the child only for a fleeting moment 
hidden as it were behind a veil of mist. On her 
return to the camp other women «bo are prv®wt 
Mill tell her— 5ou will ccrtainl) ronccuvi child 
since It has been crying for you 


Vll these differing traditions aro of great 
practical value to a native community since th^-y 
f-erve to fir the conception-site of ererr man 
woman and child m the tribe beyond doubt mil 
hsputc The conception site iiointed out by 
the story of the future mother finally ellles Oe 
(otem of Ihe chM that she is going to bear To 
a large extent, too it determines, as will be shown 
below the rank which the child will enioy 
amongst the initiated members of Uie group 
after ruiching the yaars of maturity The actual 
birthplace of the chill is of no account, aiul 
consequently is ncaer remembered in la^ life 
the true home of every man is the si e where lie 
once lived an 1 moved without fetters in a more 
glorious age than the present, at a time when 
the world hal hr«t become awakenejl out of 
eternal sleep m the thick silent darkne^ that 
had encompassed the earth iver from the begin 
ning of time . , , , , 

\ brief note may bo ad let! here concerning 
Ihe claJiis of H-amen as owners of s icred objects 
and trad.t/on. hytrylnme P^m m Ibf 
yirioua \randa groups by reason of bis or her 


conception »ito is entitled to i share m tho 
tjuraunt of his or her clan ira«pecti\e of age 
or sex But at the timo of birth totemic ancestor 
or mcestress wJio h.as itndetgone rpincarnatioii is 
totally unaware of his or her former glorious 
exi«tcn<» The preceding months iiave been a 
‘sleep and a forgetting” If an ancestor or an 
ancestress is reborn as a boy the old men will 
later on initiate this boy and reintroduce him 
into the ancient traditions and ceremonies which 
ho himselt hod instituted in his previous existence 
If the ancestor elected to bear female form or if 
an ancestress is rcmcarnated as a girl, no such 
enlightenment ever takes place. The women of 
the \randa tribe must remain uninitiated and 
piss their days in ojmparatire ignoranca \faIo 
relatives t e~, fathers and brothers undertake the 
duly of guarding the heritage which is mdi put- 
ably theirs by rrason of tbeir conception site.-!. 
In the wonls of the natives male relatives mu-t 
gunul a womans tjurui a «mce her sex pre- 
vents her from tending them in her own person 
This IS a)} the more remarkaWe since the 
female ancestors which uo celebrated m Vranda 
myths arc usually very degmbod and sometimes 
fear laspinug figures who cnjoyoil mat freeilom 
of decision snJ action \e{ VninJa men, who 
are reverently proud of tho powerful feminine 
characters describoil m their ancient loireiids look 
down upon their o«n women with a certain 
nieisure of pitying contempt 

Our woiucD are of no use at oiir ctrcmonuil 
t^aibcnags. Thev are altogether iLoorant of tho 
sacred tjuruna They hi c fallen from the <vtato 
of our great ftminue ancestor* Why, we lo not 
know 

The locditv of the conception site then dccilc'* 
the totem of everv peron »n the tribe On the 
birtli of I chil I or "ioon ifterwnrls tho oil men 
of the group determine its tjurunga this is a 
stone or wooden object often iimrkeil with 
simple engrave*! figures such as circles or 
p.irallel lines. It repre=ent^ >r is symbolicil of 
the original body of the ancestor or ancestress 
who has been remearnateil in the person of its 
new owner Often however ancestors chan^xl 
into rocks and trees wlien Ihcir days were come 
to I do c The boy I/wtjini m my carlttr 
example was the reincarnation of the ancestor 
whoso IkhIv changeil into tho large rock at 
jVrkokonnja tins rock is now reganled as the 
boy a other body it is his tjurunga. If the 
Ijurung't IS 1 Irngo immovable object, for 
in'iince n rock lying outside the «acred 
cave or i tiw nourishing nearby, the ol 1 
men of ffiv group on the birth of tho ohJ I 
reincarnated from such a rock or tree 
usually fashion another tjurunga foe it from 
raulga wood this is then engnved with the 
triditional intterns proper w the totem of tho 
chill rubbed with fat and rod ochre, an I then 
put into the storehouse It is regarded as a 
replca of tho original tjuruiig-i, from which it 
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derives its sicre^lnes- \nd S'Onie ill-di.fineit magic 
propertiC'i 


(ii). Imtivtiov Period 
liefore i ^ouu„' man is allowed to take 
noe-.ession of hi^ own tjumnga, before he i$ 
admitted into the ^acred traditions whicli are 
woven iround his own personal totem, he hia to 
pass through a great number of orclealt. which 
are trxditiona'K associated with the native 
iniUatioa ceremonies A description of the latter 
falls out«ide the scope of the present paper It 
must suSice here to state that the young miUate, 
durm" the many months whicli intervene between 
vuious tortures and operations is in^lnced 
cautiously into the sacred tnidiuon' of his own 
(Ian He is allowed to witniss -ome of the les- 
important ceremonies of his clan and he has to 
learn a number of sacred chants. The novice, 
in short, receives his first glimpse of the secret 
religious life of his clan His progress depends 
on the zeal which he shows in learning an 1 on 
implmt obe<henoe to hia elders 


(ill) TllC C.KUPA ttSTJWI 
Tlif ndura giouiul is in the eye* of the 
native* th6 ttal uutiaUon<eiUie of any j/'oup 
It IS here that novices who have passed all stages 
of their physical manhood riles are instructed 
hy their ciders m the ceremonies an<l chants and 
legends of their own clan Here they revive 
the taal stamp of citizenship irhich euuiles them 
to a recogniied plaie in the social and cultural 
Boherv of their people. The mkura ground is 
always put down at one of tlic most famous 
totemic Sites of a giviai area. Ilbalmija m the 
territory of the northern kranda, was once 
peopled wcorvling to legend by a large honle of 
^rra (bandicoot) men under the lea lership of 
their great sirw Kororu DiiTercnt mythical groups 
of bandicoot men spring into exi«t«nce at vanous 
other places situated iti kranda country "Most 
of these gurra men tame to llbalintjv atlracte<l 
by a desire to M*it their kinsmen All of these 
visitors passeil to tlieir dual rest at iho soak of 
llbalintja The pre'Cul Ilbilintja ceremoniil chief 
proudly told me 

Our fathers taught us lo love our own country 
ind not to lusC after the lands bclonguic lo other 
men They told us that llbalintja was the greatest 
bandicoot tolemiv cciiire amongst the kranda 
tieople and that, in the bqpnning bandicoot 
ancestors had come from every part of the tnbe 
to llWiDtja alone and had stayed there for ever 
bO rJeasmu was our home to them 
Here all their tjuninga and all their ccruuoaiwi 
(audata) have been left behind at the bottom of 
the soak of nbahntja. We have inbenlcd them 
all there IS no other place in the tribe which is 
ihe aiual of llhaliniji as far as ljuiuna are 
concerned if «c were given su months ui whiA 
to bold our sacred ccremonioi «e should be ooable 
to perform them all m that Ume, a gnat 
abuQ^te would sull be left over Our ceremoDiee 
draw lo them ram from all kranda groups. 


Jtaha, also in "Northern krnnda terntorv, is a- 
widely known honey ant totemic tentre Honey* 
ant men migrated from here to oil other honey 
tnt centres situated in the Northern and Western 
Aranda Unmatjera, and Kukatja group areas. 
In addition most of the nCjuiamba (honey suckle) 
aiuxstars who once dwelt on the Burt plain 
swept through the mulga expanse of the gre.it 
plaiQ and “flowed like a stream to Ljiba They 
united with the remaining ho't of honey mt men 
and pissed to their hniil rest at the home of 
then new friends ‘All their tjuruna’ m the 
words of the natives, hive been left behind at 
I jaha 


These traditions explain why in the Northern 
knmda area the mkura initation grounds aio (or 
were) alwavs laid down at llbalintja, or at Ljaba, 
or It one of the remaining principal totemic sites 
where tjuruni from all parts of the group 
territory and from neighbouring sections are 
believed to have been massed together and 
hoarded ever since the mythical times when the 
ancestors roamed about on this earth The inkun 
ntes of each centre are held at times when they 
will not condict with those of other places in the 
same group-area. The inkora festival will be held 
HI Ub^ntja when there is on adequate supply 
of young men m readiness to undergo the 
miualion ceremonies It is not necessary that 
oil of Uiese men should belong to the bandicoot 
totem Many minor totemic cenlros aro to be 
found IQ the vicinity of llbalintja , and probably 
some of the youths will belong ro the rarka (son) 
totem of Ilbiuintja. others to the utjuiamba totem 
of Tyookana. others to the tjilpi totem of Mollal’ 
Intinaka. But their fathers or grandfathers or 
brothers as tiie case may be^ have belonged to 
the bandicoot totem of llbaliolyk and henco all 
these youths undergo the final initiation rites on 
mum mkura ground of tbeir own totemic clan 
where Uie greatest treasure-grove of tbeir ‘ clan 
Ijuruiiu* IS to be found Invitations are sent to 
men resident at all other bandicoot totemic centres 
HD«I are solemnly accepted every man feels 
compelled to attend the llbalintja inkun festival 
of his own ancestor or those of his nearest blood 
relatives have paid a legendary visit to the homo 
of the Burt plum gurra clan \ isitors encourage 
their own luimediite relatives and friends to jom 
diem on the oceision of a great inter group 
Oseembly of this nature the tjuruna of the 
ancestors which he at the bottom of the sacrivj 
Hwk of llbalintja draw towanls them inrn 
from every group of the tribe 

Ljabv Used to enjoy a position of iquj) 
eminence it never filled to ittract a large w;j, 
course of vi ilors whenever the mkura groinj 
was to be laid down Ltalaltuma, m 
kranla lemlon, hal a ‘'imilar 
among t the m lorn krinda, Kukatja, 
MabinLirv groups, as I have '•tated m a 
pajrer (“Three kranda Sub-Groups”) In 
Aran la Urntory Ungwatja on the mi lilt- Pinks 
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River, and Imandd on the nudllo Hugh, were 

two of the mo'=t famous inkun grounds in tUo 

lands held by thiir group Ungwatja was an 
mu toiemic centre, and Imanda was ibo home of 
the ulbolbuna (Uit) ance-tora 

The inkum fehtivnl usually hsts four 
or even longer i and during all these months 
ceremony foWns upon ceremony all the ■•acied 
“reS, pprmn.ig to tto “"'"‘’i 
the festival is being performed must bo exhibited 
both to the members of tbo 

and to visitors from other groups The lives ot 
the original ancestors who once lived at the silo 
now oSupied by the inkura ground «« 
hv means of short dramatic pieces. If »‘® 

CTound has been laid down near an emu totem c 
site then emu ceremonies naturally occupy pride 
of nlace If tbe initiation ground la situaied at n 
tidna (name cat) ceremonial centr^ performan^ 

connected tvi* Hie ."‘ ‘/"K lh. 

Tt. nil oases, native custom demands uiu me 
da.m> of 1^0 Srigmal tolein.o anccetoce of lie 
choicn *110 muet tcceiTO consideiauon before all 

Iho "tonthe »h,ch Ibcy 

inkum ground, tho iliaro are ejpectol to 'earn 

thoiad.ucn.1 0 


many ways nJA ,t \ieuileJ msirucuon 

upon their P®”®” . ,nten«e youthful craving 
of the 1 complexity and elaborat^ 

SleSnS'fc 

when the faculty of ui y ^ devclojimcnl. 

,3 deferre 1 to a later i • ^ njent life nt homo 

t",‘‘shoT„'“nn'.ltto'pi fuiy guarinre of 
tho stcrel trilitiona of his clan 
long months 

to an end, ,e joung mitiatce are now 

fuUrToal'fKJ .ncnibere into 
Sy of So Sri »™ o' then own parncnfnr 

I =*«•«»«! that up to this time tho 
It must Iw e only of Uie Ijurunn 

young man bat ^^,„„„,„”ibani and IrediUon.) 
(, e, Ibo eacred cere LulaU , tbo •! ictfa-ung 
relating to the where the most high)} 


from the beginning, and where they went to their 
final sleep when they had grown tired of living 
He himself has been inilmted ac^rding to tho 
ntos traditional at this ‘Everlasting Home. 
■\Viiatcver his own personal totem may be, he has 
m a sense become a citizen 

After ft probation penod which usnftljy lasta 
tor a few more year., the day cornea whoa bia 
Jdcre determine to make him tho owner and 
guardian of the tjurunga relating to Iiia own 
SSn Tie young man ii Infra to tlit shrthmso 
Kminw the ttono or wooden object which 
repreS the original dcathlc , boJy that ho 
poesossod m hi> previous evidence His father 
it his father’s brother has tho special day «■ 
instructing him on the sigmdcanco of the different 
phyaical objects at the ceremonial eile Jbo 
flurnnwa is then taken out ot the cave and shown 
K."yoa«g man for the first l.mo A yoJB 
Western Aranda man who belong to tho IJilpa 
(naUvo cal) totem, was thus addre-sed on tins 
occasion 

Young roan see this object This is your 
own body This is ibo tjdpa 
were when jou used to wander about in your 
orcuous exisleaee. Then yon sank to rest in 
sacred cave nearby This is > our own tjurunga 
Keep close walch orcr it 


Atipiuion mugi uti\) uu «ti«>,o ... — - 


The young man is uow taught the encrod 
chant as-ocinlad widi the ancestor from *« 

himself has sprung Tho legend connecUd with 
the aDce*U>r is related to hini id detail. The 
tjurunga is thm replaced in the oayt and the 
Dorty return# heme In tho etening howeyer, the 
lulb imliaied men go some UisUncu away from 
the mam camp and a few ««ecret inidiuonal cor^ 
monies on, shown to tho young man These 
illuslruc some of the sinking events id tho life 
of the ancestor whoeo story he has heard in tho 
morning In aldiUon, tho chant which relates 
tho doings of the ancestor is sung during the 
dcconitious for Ui..«o ceremonu-s Tho young 
man is told to treKuro both the chant and the 
ceremonies ever after ihej hiiio now passed into 
his pcreouol possession 

Uver being eiitrusteJ with the tending of his 
ntr*oival stone or wooden tjurunga, tho joung 
man has to mako a duty-offering of moat 
(tjaucnlja) to tlio old men lor all succeeding 
tuition, lu regard to both tho ceremonies and the 
ch^ts, ha has to offer similar ‘tjauenlji of meat 
to his teachers Tho individual ceremonies and 
chanUverses connecfeii with hi« personal totem 
are all carefully graded in a-cendmg degre^es of 
secrecy and sacrodiitfss at the time of receiving 
hia ljunmgv bojy a young man may be taoa‘r 
fito years of age Ilo will often bo thirty five or 
forty years of ago before the moat secret chants 
and ceremonies that arc Imketl with it haie passed 
into lus pos cssion . .i » . 

Attention must here bo dnwn^ to tho met 

great 
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cxrciiionia] ctntre in his „roin>, will hire & fur 
moio npid rii< in tlio n' einbly of eroup leaders 
than n imn wlio«e ‘origin ’ has been moro lowly 
Thus mj Northern Aranda friend Gura was 
tvgarded as the rtinc.ixnauon of the anct-lnl 
bandicoot chief Tjentcnima. The legcnilaiy 
Tjentcrama had been the chief of Ilbalinl}a, the 
mo'-t famous bandicoot centre within tlio bonlers 
of iho Northern Aranda f:^ou^) llenco Gum 
biinscU sjon attainwl to a po«ilion of cminenco 
amoncst ^o members of the bandicoot clui , 
and hiS elders extended ever) const Jeration to 
him since ho early «howe<! promise of dexelopint; 
into an ileal native chief lie was always n 
dutiful and laspcclful pupil and hm diligence 
reaped its own just rewanl 

* 11)0 old men took me Bfurt from the other 
\oiing men of my own age at an early date 
ftey" showed me man> gurra ccrcmMics which 
(hey withheld from tnc other members of the 
bandicoot clan bwause they were *ull too yonop 
1 remember lhar teachings well I ofico hil 
mv I cine opened to supply blood for the 
rcrcmoDics 1 dutifully juiu large mcat-oir<.nocs 
for the mstrufUon that I had rcocnod Some 
of the ceremonies wea loo secret to be shown 
to ordinary men of the htodicoot clan onlv 
the oldest men of the clan and the bom chief 
were allowed to witucss them Nooc of the mirra 
men of tho present generation Laic seen then) 
My ciders kept on rctvatiag these ceremonies lime 
and again in mv prceence they were afnud that 
1 might forget thou No other man of my own 
Bge was illowcd to sco them Had I forgotten 
tliLOi no Doe eUo would now reoicmbcr them 
Our old men hare been dead (or many years past 
and our ceremonies bare oot brut performed at 
llbalintja for a long time Thcr told roe that 
after their death I should pa-'S thi>e ceremonies 
. on only to prottd men of their own sge when 
1 fell that I was gcttiog old and weak and that 
my memory was beginning to fad me I was to 
pledge these men to the same degree of secrecy 
At the end of this section a brief note may 
be acceptable concerning the nature of the rights 
which on individual exercises over his personal 
tjunina once they have passeil into his posses- 
sion Ills personal l]uruna, t &, the 6.icrcd 
objects, the chant, the legend, and 'he ceremonies 
associated with his own totem, arc regarded as 
his jxrsojwl properly Aiter ho has been 
mutated into them, no one may, until the tune 
of his death, tell the legend to other men, act 
the ceremonies m the presence of others, teach 
the chant to strangers, or show the «tone or 
wooden tjurunga to visitors, except in the 
presence and with the consent of the man whose 
personal property they have become To break 
any of these prohibitions is called ‘stealing the 
sacred tjuruna ’ , and a man who has been 
found guilty of stealing the tjuruna of another 
man is bablo to be murdered when the victim 
learns of the theft. At the same time, under 
the old order men were afraid of the tjumna which 
were their property , they ‘handled ' diem only 
when their experienced eiders were by their eid& 
3 


All tjurunn were ‘arunkulta’, dangerous deuh 
dealing agents if trcatcl with contempt or care- 
lc«“-nt«s The old men’s advice— “Lca\e tho 
tjurUDga in their caves , do not show the 
ceremonies to stringers, nor sing the chants in 
the pre'icnce of tho uninitiated ’ — was probably 
never di<tegnnled until iho days when the white 
man arnted 

n I’roinTv ricHTs op iiii ToxiniiG Cua> 
We must now proccwl to a considemuon 
of the functions and Mwers of the totemic clan 
from which the individual owners have sprung 
Pntat- ownership) of the sacred tjuruna is a 
nccc««ary institution, since even tho members of 
the 'ome family commonly belong to diliercnt 
pcfontl totems This is the logical outcome of 
the olGcial doctnno of tho ‘conception site”, 
acconling to which the totem of the individual 
IS iletcnnincil urbilmnly by some whim of the 
legendary ancestor which cannot be controllo.1 by 
the Ic.aders of the local patrilineal clans. The 
ineviUble JisrupUre elfeet exercised upon a 
native community by Uie doctrine of the concep- 
tion 'ite IS dcliwralcly counterbalanced by tho 
strong enipha«is lai 1 upon the unifying tics of 
mcmiicrshipKibligations to the local patnlmeal 
toteniic clan 

By way of example an nicount will be given 
of the connitution of die hrantji knn /aroo-ctan 
in the Northern \raulaQrea Its greatest ‘piiura 
htlalo’ CcverlosUng homo") is the little «oak of 
Knntji. in whoso depths the kangaroo chief 
Knmtjitinja 6r't came into being 

I mm the soak of hraniji sprang into life 
Kraotjmojs himself who was a true ban|,aroo 
He emerged from it iii the bet.u>mn;t with limbs 
like those of a kangaroo during the day he was 
shaped like an animal he used to cat gia-ss and 
green herbage in the neighbourhoo'l of the soak 
\t night be assumed human shape , be decorated 
bis bo<ly with down with marcvcUous figures 
wrought in down At the bottom of the soak a 
ehirlu was lying face downward in the depths 
of the soak was the home of the ancestor his 
wind break was below the ground Beneath the 
shield lay all hu tjnrunga from beneath this 
shield did all kangaroo ancestors arise in batches. 
They emerged in the form of kangaroos and then 
assumed human bodies 

Great hordes of these ‘kangaroos’ peopled 
tho d strict surrounding the soak for a radius of 
several miles. Like their present human 
descendants they all belonged to the Purula 
Kamara clashes. They spent all their lives near 
the soak, and fanalJy reclined for their la«t sleep 
either at the soak itself or at other «pot3 ‘■ituated 
within ea y distance of the place whence they 
had ongiDBted 

Rrantji la today the great Pnwra Kulala of 
all membera of the Purula Kamara clasoea 
reaidiog in the ancient territory of these kangaroo- 
ancestors. A few minor Meins occur m this 
region An Ulbmeltja (bird species) anceator 
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]iro() at N(art](t, north of Kraiitil , hu ntn anncd 
wjUi a hii^o iDQUiutjU'pule u}U> which ho h^ljr 
rilashcH\ «lcip \nUc)tt into Uio uiountmn jnus of 
UWmln I ish anccetora went tiUMt tho coAbra 
indo of tho Kniiitji ranj.*' of inH* Tnauena 
fnatuo fruit {'{iccicn} viomcu roiinixl about on 
Uio himWti of the 1 Urar 'Ulbiia (Charley Creek) 
Tho AockI (iwanipi lu whidi tins creek IcrminnUa 
were the haunt of un iiRia (nutiro plum) ancestor 
At Lakum rtinki, Ljinkuo, rjtluamtra, and ono 
or too oUicr platxii, inditJilual xAnh'aroo-min 
camo into LXibtcncc. On tho wiuthcm aide of 
the Ulamhn tnounutm there li\od an ancestor 
vcho went on distant raids, dtslro) mg and 
ticTOunne human ticUmih. Accordingly tho 
Vuniln Kamara men who (K-opIol thia district 
wiliiin living memory bclongiu to a largo vnnUy 
of diticrcnt iKTsonnl totems In 'iddition, their 
clan included n few iicrsona who harl b^rn 
“conctivei” whilo tlieir niothors were paying 
visits to tlio homes of other groups Ljnra 
belonged to llic ragm totem of Parr' f’mlija m 
tho iiacDonntll Ranges , lu« father was rein 
carnatcil from an allialoa (grass-seed s^ica) 
man who used to reside north-east of Dhttetka 
(Mt /cil) But tho bond of n common pmnra 
kutatn hnlisl ail thc*o individual nicoibcrs 
together in a Crni totomic tlan whoso centre 
was tho grtalest ancestral homo of their own 
fon-falhcrs Tboir “everlasting home’ was tho 
8oak of Krantju It was hero that they were 
iniUateJ, and that tlioy wiuiosscd their fi^t 
sacred performances The first myth and tto 
first chant-veraes winch they learned ami the 
first ccreinonica m which they were oUoweil to 
take part aa iliara on tho inkura ground, were 
all intimately associated with the kangaroo- 
totem Ever afterwards, irrespccUvo of their 
personal totem and their personal tjuruna to 
which they were introduced at 8 later date aU 
lh»o men were proud to belong to the kangaroo 
clan of Krnnlju 

The important part played by co/ufidcratio»w 
of class at such an ancesCril home must he 
♦troncly emphasized The original class of the 
Iccendarv ancestors ileterminea toat ol Uie 

present inhabitants of their homo. Their tjuniua 

flra all m the safe keeping of men of their own 
class. Before the old native order of society 
Ind been disrupted, the s^red objects rarely 
loft tho cave where thoy had been stored some 
of them for centuries. 

This precesa ensured the preservation of the 
traditional totems at the great teremomat cen^ 
InM croups. De.pito uU rarfenr, .bioh 
Siccrl stranser. ;nto Ibo locrl touinio cliuj. 

time U. tunc, the pmurn kuutu trnia|ned 
n 11.0 ptolcclion of men rrbora class ysidralioil 
with that of Ibo ancestoni who first pooi^ it 
Araio provided that tho intl.vi loaf members of 
loSuo clans did not stray too froi|ncntly across 
the boundaries of aOfoiainE groups, the otupnal 
Sem. in Ihoir clan territories weuld bo fmrly 


w<H pra^ciTed This dcKire to preserve the* 
liguidary i.]i.iniclcr of ibur pniora kulata m 
regard to both tho class and the totem of iti> 
Inkr human mhabitauU explains the carncstnt.ss 
o' (fiu old men of the clan m exhorting the 
younger f,r[ieration not to leave tho ancient sod 
that iiad cradled them 

Do not Imo the homo of your fathcri, the 
homo of your fortfatbere, (be home of your aacestom 
ever Itoca the hegioniog. Do not touch (ho eacred 
tjurungs. I^vo them in the cares where they 
hare raUxl through all the ages Tend them 
revero them honourthem Da not rorc coatinual 
ly through tho tcrntoncs of other dans honour 
tbc homes of your own aoccstore Keep tbcir 
cmmonial si(cs free from nass and bushes Guard 
sacred objccla lest they should bo stolen, lest 
they should decay 

'fho tcmtorica occupied by the various ,<kraaiLi 
groups art accordingly diridctl up into a large 
number of smaller arena occupied by ioeai 
toUmte dans The centre of each district is the 
local pman kutato, and lU totem aupplies a 
suitable name for tho clan m t^uostion ^(embers 
of the clan belong almost entirely to two classes 
standing in father son relation to one another 
Tho Nortbeni Aranda term for a group of men 
consisting of fiiibers and tbcir sons is “njiniina’’, 
and m my piper I hare attempted to mtr^uoo 
the term “niiDaDO section’ to denoto a group 
of men forming a local totemic clan 

The local totemic cUd, the patrilineal njinana 
suction which is astociated with the greatest 
poiora kuiata of a given distxick is the powerful 
agent through whose efibrU the myths, chants, 
ceremonies, an 1 general traditions of each sub- 
ihrision of an <kranda group are nreserved 
carefully and accurately in their entirety and 
mtcrde^ndcncc, as they have been hand^ down 
through untold generations It is the clan which 
preserres the sacred tjuntna dunng the long 
infmob sometime extending probably for more 
than a century u/nc/i elapse before a man is 
bom who inherits (hem as his personal property 
by reason of his conception site; 

Some tmditiOQs probably never passed into 
ttio possession ot nnvnlo owners, it is ^most 
certain that the Soutnern ^brnuda Ditjiratjiia myth 
always remained clan property The ditpratjini 
woman brought forth only mis-shapcn children 
nflliclcd with frog legs and tAil-btuiz.p3. 
Unfortuaato babies, who showed these or similar 

e iical deforniitios upon birth would not have 
acknowledged by their horrified mothers 
they would have been left to die of starvaUon, 
the mother refusing to touch such ‘devil s 

spawn" A number of places m Soutbtni 

Aranda lemlory are still labelled ns ‘arudkulta 
kilanmlja" their totem is ‘arunkuIU,"8ouiellung 
connect^ with evil, de.atbJea])ng niagia 
Unfortunately legends and chants dealing with 
Buch matters wen. kept a clo-ru secret from tho 
youngu’ men of tho clan by their old leaders 
With the passing of tho old men all knowlodgn 
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of tiiem has become cxlmct m a jjieat part of 
Southern Aran la temLjry The old men of 
today spent the greater part of ihcir lives on 
cattle stations and were hence dcem&l unworthy 
to bewme the bearer^ of these traditions 
Amongst the remaining Vrui la groups, however 
winch came under the inlluence of while settlers 
at t much later date, miny of these arunLulta 
legends aiil midignant charms con still be 
recovered Here again only a email number of 
very old men know (hem and these refuse to 
pass them on to the yonnger men of their own 
clan 

Tlie kajfrship uf the Memte clan « in the 
haiid^ of the old inen who have full knowleulge 
of all the sacred traditions of their npnaaa 
section They are the guardians of ail ijanina 
which for the time being lack a private owner 
and even the latter has to wait many jears before 
the edders of his Uan Icign to port with the 
mo t highly priz^ on 1 most secret ceremonies 
an I chants which are part of his inhentance. 

Ibe numerous lo^ totemio clans of the 
various Aranda suVgroups are joined together 
by links of eoniinon Iroditoiis which liave been 
forg^ by the legendao trails of wandenng 
ancestors One instance must sutGcs. The 

legendary North We tern Aranan ancestor who 
Lived at Ulaml a, undertook several raids uto 
the Imi Is occupied by Central and South 
Western kranda lotomic claoa After his 

last fatal combat he rcturne^l to Ulambn 
mottaUy wounded, and sank to his last sleep 
at the sacred cava The Ulamba clan cootente 
Itself with the opening and closing cliaptcrs 
of his life-story since these alone are placed 
within the borders of their territory The 
remainder of tho myth is known to the membere 
of the Ulamba clan only m outline a deladod 
account of the missing sections would bare to be 
obtained from Central and South Western clans- 
men whose lands were the original scene of the 
exploits of the blood thirsty raider The Central 
and South Western men however prefer to relate 
the story in the presence of an Ulamba man 
so that no charge of encroaching ever the 
Ulamba bordera no accusation of stealing sacred 
tjuruna, can be preferred against them Such 
a charge would be almost as serious as aa 
accusation of having stolen the sacred stone and 
wooden objects from the Ulamba cave. It would 
be regarde*! a® a “erioiis form of sacrilege 

Sometimes hordes of wandering ancestors 
travelled through the group territories of several 
successive tribes passiug through the homes of 
a huge number of local clans. In stick eases one 
talemtc clan after another takes tip the story and 
(he chants ana the ceremonies and the language 
of myth and chant changes wheneier ike oonur 
of a new tnbal group ut reached. Bach totenuc 
clan IS concerned only with that port of the 
trad tiOD which is plac^ m its own immediate 
territory the preceding and “uccessive portions 


of the myth are known to it only more or less 
imperfectly In order to record such a myth 
accurately an investigator must travel from tribe 
to Inbc, from one group to the next, from one 
totemio dim to its neighbours, until the actual 
sites an, reached where tho foundation members 
of tho travelling host originated, and where its 
last survivors passed to their final rest 

V won! must be said about </*« poiccri 
of the old men m thcir own totemic clan 
Ibe place of leader in every local totemic group 
IS filled by the oldc t man of the clan 
whose mtellcctunl powers have remained un 
impairoJ. At a festival gathering tho voice 
of the oldest man present always commands 
ottentioa be bos known more ceremonial chiefs 
belonging to earlier generations than any other 
surviving man in his own CToup The leader 
IS assisted m attending to ceremonial and 
social afiairs of his clan by an assembly of 
elders consisting of all old men of importance 
who belong to his own totemic group 


Nor was the power of the^e old men ti 
negligible factor m the daily life of their own 
comoiuiiity though hasty obvervexs have often 
asserted that there were no chiefs amongst the 
tribes of Central \ustralia. No man ever forgot 
the les-on of obedience which he had learnt 
through bitter expenence of their power on the 
initiation ctoudu and at the lokura festival 
Their un iiiputed wisdom >n the religious and 
ceremonial ophere evoked the idimnng veneration 
of all members of their own clan who belong 
<0 a younger generation Their superior knowledge 
of magic spells made them objects of fear 
amongst the newly initiated it increased the 
respect which they commended amon^t more 
enlightened and experienced men m all neigh 
bounng clans Sometimes their renown extend^ed 
beyond the borders of their own group They 
enjoyed many extraordinary privileges in their 
own group Ihey enjoyed many extraordinary 
pnviieges in their own community but the 
diacussion of these pnvileges falls outside the 
scopo of this paper 

We are now m a position to understand the 
pamstaking aceuracy with which the sacred 
traditions of every section every group and 
every "Inbo m Central Austrdia have been 
handed down over a long senes of past genera 
tio^ The native myth is not indeed memonzed 
■word for word by its owners but every detail 
mentioned m it is based on the ceremonies and 
c^ts which are rehearsed assiduously year 
after ye^ under the guidance of the olde t 
men of owning ^ upon the possession 
of racreil stone and wooden objects which 
must not be removed from the local sacred 
caves, and upon the existence of various 
physical objects of religious significance la the 
^dscape wmmemorat4 by the myth The 
myra is the sum total of the many and vaneil 
exph„,l,o„ ...en h, Jb. ,!J 
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group w iho younger mcu coiitcming tho 
traililionnl chant, tho sicrej ccremoniciJ, mul the 
physical features of the landscape as^uciated 
vritit tho iife-stoiy of nu> given totcmic ancestor 
who IS revered by tho group Every mcilent 
m the m)th is firmly fixed rocks and hills 
and mountains do not chango, ami oven trees 
outlive many generations The mombCTs of 
the totcmic clan guarding the pmara kutata are 
pledged to tend both the ceremonial site ind 
the g'vcrcd cave Members of a clan do not 
leave the borders of their own nncestin) home 
except on temporary visits to tho haunts of their 
neighbours It js the duty of the ruling elders 
of the cbn to inculcate tbo clnnta, ceremonies, 
and myths firmly and accurately into tho 
memories of younger men in their pristine 
purity The voice of the old men invested with 
tlio authority of knowledge settles any dispute 
amongst tbo younger members of die clan lu 
regard to religious matters Every npu'iaa 
section tends its own traditioas. Whenever 
these interhuK with those of neighbounag clans, 
both sections become responsible for their 
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bafe-kcepiiig Garbled versions could arise only 
through ignonnce on tho par* of newly initiated 
raen about their own traditions or through 
hearsay tiles recounted by strangers about the 
Jegendiry ancostors of iheir neighbours To 
steal tjuruni,” however was a verv dangerous 
prooi^ing , tho thief’ was deemed guilty of 
sacrilege, and scanlege was liable to be avenged 
hy the penalty of deatln Under this system 
there IS hardly a possibility of local sacred 
traditions undergoing a change even m respect 
of minor dot ids during centuries of ora) 
trouitioii The closely meshed network of tolemic 
sites rrliicli dot every portion of the landsiapa, 
theelcborate ceremonies associated with all these 
centres, and the intricate verses of the sacr&l 
chants which contain maa> obsolete words and 
have been composeil m a variety of clever metres, 
all tell the same tala the sacred traditions of tho 
present-day inhabitants of Central Australia are 
not the spontaneous eS’asioas or tho hastil> 
invented productions of primitive >-aviigQ« Imt 
tho amazing heritage of un igo-otd imtivn 
Civilization of uo mean order 


A GUMPSE OF SOVIET RUSSLi 
By SIuoR D GRAHAM POLE 


I havo just returned from a cruise to the 
Baltic and Russia visiting most of tlic 
Northern Capitals Afost of tho places, 
like Stockholm, Copeuhageu, Ijcningrad, 
I had visited before the War and had not seen 
Since 

I was not '•truck by any outstanding 
change in places like Stockliolm and Copen 
hagen, but Leningrad I found uilcnsclv 
interesting and wonderfully changed from the 
bt. Petersburg tliat I knew in pro war days 
Ihcii there seemed to be only two classes, tho 
very wealthy with their wonderful bouses and 
palaces, and the very poor iii their hovels 
Hie workers were badly clad and badly fed 
They bad tlic depressed aud hopeless look that 
one would expect in serfs, winch they procU- 
callywcre Reggirs were numerous and now 
I did not notice a single one 

One of the most conspicuous tlnngs in 
Russia today ts the wonderful cleanliness of 
the streets Every sixth day is a rest day, 
which means that it is to all intents aud pur- 


|)0$es a general holiday for the great mass of 
the people. Imagine such a general holiday in 
London or in any other capital where tho 
people can go to enjoy themselves in pirks 
and pleasure grounds. Every op''n space in 
niid around London where people congrcg'ito 
on a general holiday is, at the end of the day 
aud m the morning of the folfowmg day, an 
unsightly moss of litter Torn paper, banana 
skins, cigarette cartons, half-burnt cigarettes, 
Un», boxes aud bottles, disfigure the landacajic. 
In Russia, as you pass along tho street, you 
SCO receptacles for litter at the side of tho 
wall at intervals of thirty or fifty yarJ^ 
Everyono deposits cigarette ends, cigiretto 
boxes, waste paper etc. m these receptacles vnd 
inyoiio seen throwing about wasto pajocr or 
litter 13 bned one ruble. But so groat is the 
sense of each for all and all for each that vvo 
saw no litter whatever and were luio/cd «t tho 
cleanliness of tho streets and t!io thoroughness 
with which tho people responded to tho official 
instructions about tho disposal of litter If 
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tfii3 were usual in (im or m any other great 
capital it Viould mean tbc saving of hiuulreds 
of thousands of pounds annually in the bills 
for cleaning 

I visited the palaces in ind around 
Lcmngrad which I had seen jears ago and 
others, like Trar^ko^a Sclo (the Czar’s \illage) 
now known as Detskoja Sclo (tho children’s 
village) Hero is the palace m which Crar 
Nicholas lived and which m tho old days was 
not open to tlio public. It is all left and 
maintained in exactly the &tatc it was in while 
the Czar avas III possession — cacii lus pnaato 
rooms, witii his personal (losscssions and 
family photographs standing as tlicy were when 
ho was arrested and taken from tho palace. 

Some of tho superfluous furniture has been 
removed and is being sold m the Torgstn Hsta 
bhshmenta which ui some cases looked like 
great museums of art so full ato they of 
tapc»(rica, jewellery, paintings and other 
works o! art removed from liio palaces of the 
Czar and tho old nobility I was fortunate in 
being able to buy a set of wooden fiimiUirc 
beautifully carved winch belonged to tho 
former heir to tho Russian throne, tho 
Tzarevitch Alexis, and winch was removed as 
superfluous from tlic palace lu which the Czar 
lived at Tzarskoy a Sclo Tins set was made 
by the famous court fumituro manufacturer 
Mcltzer, by special order of tho Czar 

I was also able to acquire for comparatively 
small sums an ivory penholder mounted with 
the imperial ciown which was uscil by the 
impenal children in the palace and tho playing 
cards in a wooden box used by tho Grand 
Duchess Olga, one of the daughters of the 
Czar 

In the Winter Palace and Hermitage m 
Leningrad there is what must be one of the 
finest collections of pictures in the world, 
including many by Reubens, Rembrandt, 
Titian, Van Dyck These are all opi n to tho 
public and in every palace and museum wo 
visited we found crowds of Russians passing 
through and enjoying the marvellous collec 
tion of works of art The Summer Palace 
of the Czars at Peterhof, just a few 
miles out of Leningrad, with the wonderful 
fountains surrounding it, is much as I 
remember it m pre- War days It is all wonder- 
fully kept in its former state and not a speck 


of dust Is to bo seen anywhere We were 
taken to tho Trcisiirj where we saw marvel 
lolls specimens of gold and jewelled work, 
much of U dating back to the time of Peter 
Uio Great and some of it to a much earlier 
penod 

I remember the beauty and richness of 
Sl Isaac’s Catlicdnl m ita pre-War days It 
cotiLuncd marvellous mosaics and paintings 
and many of tlie ikons wero studded witii 
jewel-* Tlicse last have now been removed, 
prcauiuibly to bo sold The Cathedral is no 
longer used as a sacred budding ana has been 
turned into n miHcii ii The wonderful mosaic 
pictures are still there and on view Rut it 
IS willi rather n jar that one secs specimens 
of all tho ‘ Vnti God posters, which may 
perhaps bo kept there for historical interest 
as I certainly saw no lo of them elsewhere 
There arc still however not merely Christuau 
eh relies which Russians can and do attend, 
but there arc aUo Icwish synagogues, a 
Muliammadau mosque and a Buddhist temple 
Uwt I saw and doubtless there arc many others 

Cvery place of ground that can bo turned 
into a flower garden and rest place for tho 
people IS made use of Budding u being 
actively earned on to provide houses and flats 
(or tho avorkfrs Many of these flats have 
every «p to date comfort They aro well 
b lilt, well hntshed and all luvo largo gardens 
aud play grounds for children The care of 
the children is particiil irly noticeable Both 
men and women work and sex disi^nmmations 
have as far as possible been done away with 
On her way to work a mother can leave her 
children at a creche where there are batJis, 
beds, toys and gamej, with doctors and nurses 
constantly in attendance The cbddron are 
well eared for and well fed and the mothei’s 
on finishing their worl can call and take their 
children home Even the railway stations aro 
provided with cnfciics where tired mothers can 
deposit their children and have them well 
looked after while they are waiting for their 
teuns \Ve saw a number of chtldrcn m tho 
grounds of one of the palaces with the nurses 
m attendance Every child is medically 
examined before beiug admitted to make suro 
that it has no disease which mav be conveyed 
to other children They look happy and 
well cared for 
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Man) of tlio old mansions of the wealthy 
have been turned into rot houses for the 
workers Some of those wo visited, llie 
marble sLiirca^G'^, Uie tapestries, tbostatuix), 
ind the funuturo are still there ind m one we 
saw about tiiirty or forty men and women 
having wliat seemed to be a most uubstautial 
meal These wore workers who were on their 
vacation, some for a fortnight and some for v 
month 

M'^agea v iry borne ina) draw 200 rubles 
1 month but othena may draw is much as 3000 
rubles t month The rents paid for Hats or 
other iccommoditioii vary not with tlio accoin 
modition supplied hut with the iruount of the 
salary drawn b) the occupant So that joa 
raiy hive two people living next door to one 
another in identical Hats, one paying 30 rubles 
ind mother 300 rublc>. for exactly tlic hamo 
iccommodation 

M''e went over some of the big stores 
which resemble the big dep irtmcnt stores of 
Loudon ind New York There wo found the 
phee thronged with purchiaers There w no 
dead lovol either in dress or m possessions 
Many of the women go about with i liandl er- 
chicf tied over their (icads, but many other 
women go about smartly dressed lod in Ihese 
large stores wo saw exposed for sale aud being 
purchased radios, gramopboues, furniture of 
ill kinds, household necessities — and even siJk 
stockings and lipstick, both of which seemed 
to be having quite a good sale 

Although there is no private ownership iii 
land in Russia, tliere is i« personal possessions 
rhero are many ‘ houses of culture’ with hnc 
libraries well patronized attended one 

light opera, ihe building seemed to bo a 
largo teujporarj wooden structure set id » 
garden where Uierc were bands md side 
shows The acting wis excellent ind the 
ballet showed that Russia has little to learn 
from other coimtncs lu that respect 

Expectant mothers are well looked after 
md get the best of advice free They may go 
into a home one mouth before »nd stay there 


unU! one month after the birth of the child 
•Although they are advised to do this, it is not 
at all compulsory I went to one of the 
Jlegistry 0/fices and saw there a joung mother, 
who hid not gone to one of these honic«, 
register her two weeks' old baby She 
immediately got an order for 75 rubles so that 
she might be in a position to purchase the 
clothing and necessities that the child required 
Everj working mother is paid her full wage** 
during these two months before and after the 
birth of the child and for a longer penod 
should her coQValescnce require it. Medical 
attendance of course is free 

I thought the people better fed, better 
clothed, and certainly happier than when I was 
III Russia before the War There is no doubt 
that the expenmeut they ore embarked upon 
IS a tremendous one, but thc) seem to be 
progressing towirds their ideals Russia is a 
Communist Oovcniiucnt although there arc 
comparatively few CommumsU in Russia— I 
believe only about three per cent Ccrtainlj 
while I Ha« there dthough I met many 
members of Trade Unious, I did not meet i 
'.ingic pcr»ou to my knowledge who was a 
member of the Communist Party 

If the Russian expenmeut succeeds, it is 
bound to have a tremendous world clTect 
They have factones equipped with the most 
up to-date niachuicry aud are already exporting 
(Uilc a iaige amount of tlicir manubicturcs. 

We were received everywhere with 
courtesy and kindness aud I found Zevciy one 
to whom I spoke ready to give me every 
infbnnatiou — even m reply to what I am afraid 
wc in this country would consider rather 
iinpcrtiiK nt questions 

rbese of course arc only impressions of u 
few days in Russia. But my impressions were 
such that I felt I should like to have a few 
months to live in the country and to studi 
juictly many of its lutciisciy interesting 
problems and the manner in which they ara 
being tackled 
9th \HKtMt 1915 



ILVJ5I0IUP<’S WIFE 

lU BANKIM CHANbUA CIUTTEIUi 


cfMirrHii \vj 

Wbai BelcU Our Hero 

T hree da>-s had elapsed amce ihe occurrences 
of ihc last chapter The night svas dark, 
and the brilliant and trembling light m 
Madhav’s room, ivhich could bo seen from afar 
shotted in rich contrast with the impenetrable 
gloom he)Qnd Madhav Gho«e was alone He 
sat reclining on a mahogany couch cohered with 
satin A single, but well fed light illumined tlie 
cliamher Some two or tliree English boobs were 
scattered oter the couch, and one of these 
Madhav held in fais hand but be bardly read iL 
He sat inth his abstracted gaze fixed on the dark 
but star besprinkfed heavens which were tisihfe 
through the open windows His pensive thoughts 
rambled over a >anet7 of subjects He (eared 
the uncertain result o! his lawsuit, and he was 
aware that there was etervihing to fear from the 
unprincipled agency emplojed by cunning and 
clever antagonists whom he had neither the will 
nor the power to fight with their own weapons 
And should they succeed what was to be the 
future'^ Then again be thought of the «lrange and 
unknown fate of Matanguii He had been lomrraed 
of her retreat to Mathur Ghose’s hou<e her 
return thence, and of her sudden disappearance. 
He ivas Ignorant of the events which had 
driven her to seek shelter under a stranger’s roof 
except of what rumour gave hut Madhav knew 
Slatangmi too well to 8 U«pect that a light cause 
could have driven this brave hearted girl to a step 
which published her own unhappiness and her 
failure to evince the patience of a woman and a 
wife He well understood and appreented the 
reasons which bad deterred her from seeking 
shelter in her sister’s house when ^heller had 
become necessary to her But he was unable to 
account for her leaving home, and <till Ie«s for 
her sudden and strange disappearance That 
Matangini had come to know of the conspiracy 
formed against his property by dacoits and that 
she had given the timely warning which frustrated 
their purpose, drove Madhav into a thousand 
lortuiing conjectures as to her fate, hut each 
surmise he rejected as wild and unreasonable. 
Certain he was, so well did he know her character, 
that whatever might have been her misfortune. 


Vhe had not been guilty of a dishonourable deser 
hon of her household Assured, Uierclore, in hu 
himd Uiat she had come by some misfortune, his 
Heart underwent excruciating torments The deep 
and tender feeling which be had stifled in his 
Hreast at such cost, seemed to bum witii re 
doubled fervour His thoughts long dwelt on the 
Remembrance of Lliat parting scene, he recalled 
«vcry word (bat she bad uttered, and tears rushed 
to his eyes Long did he muse and weep in 
vilence At length he rose from his scat and, 
ns if to forget hu reflections in the touch of the 
balmy air that blew outside, he went out to the 
Veranda His reflections pursued him there 
Leaning against the balustrade, his head supported 
On (lie palm of hu hand, his eye fixed on the 
Uarry heavens and the range of talf Devdaru trees 
that «tood in bold relief against Ute blue vault, 
he again lost hinuelf in a melancholy reverie 
As he gazed and gazed, a curious object caught 
Hts attention A protuberance on tlie trunk of 
<1 Devdaru [which] stood out m relief agam<t 
iJie sky, and on which [he for] some tune fixed 
his listless gaze, seemed suddenly to vanish It 
)a a singular trait in the human mind that when 
most intensely employed m brooding over its own 
gloomy feelings, the most indifferent circumstance 
Vvill comelimes arrest ita attention The dis 
Appearance of the protruding object on the 
tircuroference of the tree, struck Madhav as 
Singular He was «ure that the remnant of the 
Mem of a lopped off hrnoch, or a knotted 
roluherance on the wood, was no longer where 
e had ■‘cen it against the sky Not attaching 
however any importance to the circumstance at 
|lie moment, and too busy with bis owti thoughts, 
he again resumed the subject which lay nearest 
bis heart A few moments after, however, his 
^es again wandered to the same tree, and now 
be thought he could see tlie object once more 
Vfhere « was Hu curiosity being now slightly 
Awakened, he looked at it for some time with 
taore care than before Suddenly again the object 
disappeared It distinctly exhibited raouon in its 
disappearance “What can it be’” he thought. 
Perhaps, he surmised, it was an owl or other 
bight bird sleeping on its perch among twigs 
mvraihle to Turn in darknees and distance. Again, 
however, the object reappeared Maiiav could 
bot distinguish in its form the outlines of that 
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of the old mansions of tlie wealthy 
have been turned into rest houses for the 
workers Some of thcac wc visited The 
marble sUircascs, the tapestries, the statu irj, 
and the furnitiiro are still there itid m one wc 
saw about tJnrty or forty men and women 
having what seemed to be i most subsiaDtiU 
meal These were workers who were on their 
v-acatioti, some for a fortnight and «omo for a 
month 

Wages varj Some ma} draw 200 rubles 
a month but others ma} draw as much as 3000 
rubles i month The ;c«ts paid for flats or 
other accommodation vary not with the accoin 
modatiou supplied but with the itnoaot of the 
salary drawn by the occupant So tfaatjou 
m a j have two people living neat door to one 
another in identical Hats, one pajmg 30 rubles 
lud another 300 rubles for cxactl) tlie same 
accommodatiou 

We wont over sooio of the big stores 
which resemble the big department stores of 
Loudon and New York There we found the 
hce thronged with purchasers There is no 
cad lev cl cither in dress or lu posse»siODs 
Many of the women go about with a handker- 
chief tied over their heads, but many other 
women go about smartly dressed and in these 
largo stores we saw c.\posed for sale aud being 
purchased radios, graiuophoues furoiture of 
ill kinds, household necessities — and cveu silk 
stockings and lip-stick, both of which seemed 
to be having quite a good sale 

Although there is no pnvate owncrehip in 
land m Russia, there is lu personal possessions, 
fhero are many houses of culture* with 6oc 
libraries well patronued We attended one 
light opera Ibo building seemed to bo a 
largo temporary wooden structure act in a 
garden where Uiero were bands and side 
shows. Ihe acting was excellent ind the 
ballet showed tliat Russia has little to learn 
from other countries m that respect. 

hxpectaut niothera are well looked after 
and get the best of advice free They may go 
into I home one mouth before and stay there 


untU one montli aftei the birth of the child 
Aitliough they are adviacd to do this, it is not 
at all compulsniy I went to one of the 
Registry Office-? and saw there a young mothei:, 
who hid not gone to one of these bomc% 
register her two weeks’ old baby She 
immediately got an order for 75 rubles so that 
she might be in a position to purchase the 
clothing and necessities tliat the child required. 
Every working mother is paid her full wages 
during dicae two mouths before and after the 
birth of the child aud for a longer period 
should her coavihscace require it Medical 
attendance of course is free 

I thought the people better fed, belter 
clotiied, and certainly happier than when I was 
111 Russia before the War There is no doubt 
that the experiment they arc embarked upon 
IS a tremendous ouc, but they seem to be 
progressing towards their ideals. Ru«sia is a 
Communist Government although there are 
coiDparaUvely few CommumsU in Russia-^! 
believe only about three per cent Certainlv 
while 1 ua< there, although I met msav 
members of Trade Uuious, I did not meet i 
«ingle person to my 1 nowlcdge who was a 
member of the Communist Party 

If the Russian expenment succeeds, it is 
bound to have a tremendous world ctfect 
They have factories equipped with the moat 
up to date machinery aud are already exporting 
quite a large amount of their manubetures. 

We were received everywhere with 
courtesy aud kiuduess aud I found Cevciycno 
to whom I spoke ready to give me every 
infomialiou — even in reply to what I am afraid 
wc in this country would consider rather 
impertinent ijue^tions. 

These of course arc only impressions of i 
few days in Russia. But my impressions wen. 
sucb I felt I should like to have a few 
months to live ut the country and to studv 
quietly many of its intensely interesting 
problems and tho inaiincr lu which they are 
being tackled 
9th Vugiut, 19\> 
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Mnii> of the old maiisioii'j of the weiUhjr 
have beoH turned info rc«t bouses Tor Ihe 
^so^kpr^ Some of these wc \nsited The 
marble sLoircnscs, the tapestries, the statunr), 
and the furmtiire are «tiIJ there and in one wc 
Haw about thirtj or forty men md women 
hiMiigwlnt ecemed to be a most Aubstaiitinl 
meal These were w orkers wJio were on (heir 
Micntion, some for a fortnight and some for a 
month 

Wages \iirj Some maj draw 200 nibfcs 
a month but othora may draw as much as 3000 
rubles a month The rents paid for flats or 
other accommodation \ary not with the accora 
modation supplied but with the amount of the 
salary drawn by the occupanL So that you 
may have tno peop/eluing nextdoor to one 
another in identical flats, one paying 30 rubles 
ind another -100 mblc' for exactly the same 
accomraodition 

We avent over some of the big stores 
which rc*>emb!c the big department stores of 
London and New York There we found the 
place thronged with parchasori Tlicrc is no 
dead lead either in dress or in possessions 
Afnny of the women g;o about with a handker 
chief tied over their head*, but many other 
avomen go about smartly dressed and id these 
large stores we saw exposed for sale aod being 
purchased radios, gramopboaes, furniture of 
all kinds, household necessities — and cveu silk 
stockings and Jip-«lick, both of which seemed 
to be having quite a good sale 

Although there is no pnvate ownership in 
land in Russia, there is in personal possessions. 
There are many “houses of culture” with fine 
libraries well patronized We attended one 
light opera Ihc building seemed to Iw a 
large temporary wooden stnicture set in » 
garden where tliere were bands and side 
shows The acting was excellent and the 
ballet showed that Russia has little to learn 
from other countnes in that re«pcct 

Expectant mothers are well looked after 
and get the best of advice free They may go 
into n home one month before md stay there 


until out, month iftcr (he birth of the child 
Although (hey are atliHcd to do (his, jt is not 
at all compulsory I went to one of the 
Registry OlRccs and saw there a young mother, 
who had not gone to one of tlicsc homes, 
register her two weeks’ old baby She 
immediately got an order for 73 rubles bo that 
she might be in a position to purchase th*' 
clothing and necessities that the child required 
Every working moUier is paid her full wages 
during these two months before and after tfa» 
birth of the child and for a longer penod 
should her convalcscncc rcrjuirc iL Medical 
attendance of course ts free 

I thought the people better fed, better 
clothed, and certainly happier than when I was 
in Russia before the War There is no doubt 
that the experiment they arc embarked upon 
13 a tremendous one, but they seem to be 
progressing towards their ideals Russia is a 
Communist Qovernment although there arc 
comparatively few CommunisU in Russia— I 
bcheie only about three per ceoL Certaiolr 
while I was there, although I met mana 
members of Trade Unions, I did not meet i 
single person to my koowiedge who was a 
member of the Communist Party 

If the Ru*sian expenment succeeds, it is 
bound to baic a tremeodons world effect. 
They have factories equipped with the most 
up-to-date machinery and arc already exporting 
quite n large amount of their manufactures 

We were received everywhere with 
courtesy and kindness aud I found I everyone 
to whom I spoke roadv to give me every 
information — even in repK to what I am afraid 
we in this country would consider rathir 
impertinent questions 

These of course are only impressions of a 
few days in Russia. But mv impressions were 
such that I felt I should like to have a few 
months to live in the country and to studi 
quicUy many of its intensely interesting 
problems and the manner iii which thei are 
being tackled 
•Hh \ug:iut 19'15 


RAJHOIIAN’S wife 

By BANKIM CHANDRA CHATTERJI 

.ie h.d not been guilty of a dnbonoutaUe deter 
CHAPTER XVI household Assured, therefore, in his 

What Befell Our Hero mind that she had come by some mistomne, his 

What ueleii tin „„der«ent eYCtuciating torments TOo drep 

T HRFF days had elapsed since the occurrences ,„j lender feeling which he had stiHed in hia 

rf^he Tast chapL The night was dark, breast at such cost, seemed to burn with re 

and the brilliant and trembling light m donhied fenout His thoughts long dwelt on *e 

Mndbav’s room which could be seen from afar, remembrance of that parting scene, he recall^ 

K /I in rirh contra«t with the impenetrable every word that «he had uttered, and tears rushed 
1 m tiw Madha. ttose was a^ne He iL eyes Long did he muse and weep m 
^at^TPrlininff on a mahogany couch covered with silence At length he ro«e from his seat and, 
Ltin A sfngle, but wcfl fed light illumined the as if to forget his redections in the touch of the 
^hHmher Some two or three English books v^ere balmy a.r Uiat blew outside, he went out to the 
fcaSTrS over the couch, and® one of these veranda His reflecUons pursued him th«e 
\Tadhav held m his hand but he hardly read it Leaning against the balustrade, his head support^ 
« his absuacted gaze fued on the dark on the palm of Ins hand, his eye feed on the 

W 'riar besorinkled heavens which were visible surry heavens and the range of tall Derdaru trefs 

dirnuffh the^onen windows His pensive thoughts that «tood in bold relief against the blue vault, 
imbfed over^a of sabjecU He feared he again lost h.mself m a melancholy reverie 

the uncertain result of his lav.-suit and be wa« As he gazed and gazed, a curious object caught 
, -Ji ibrUbpr. was e\er>-thing to fear from the hi» attention A protuberance on the trunk of 
* nrinrioled accncv emmoycd by cunning and a DeWant [which] stood out in relief against 
cSr.uUgomr Vo7he^^ L.ther the will A. .hy, m,d on wh.ch [he f.r] .om. hme fixed 
r lb* nnwer to fiaht With theiT own weapons fats listless gaze, seemed suddenly to vanish It 
And Aould Ihly succeed what was to be the is , singular trait m the human mind that when 
future’ Then again he thought of the -ttange and most inlentel) employed m brooding oier ita own 
mZown fate of Matangini He had been inlormed gloomy feelings, the most indifferent cire^.tance 
of her retreat to hfathur Chose’s house her ivill sometimes arrest lU attenuon The dis 
return thence, and of her sudden disappearance appearance of ihe protruding object on the 
He was Ignorant of the events which had citcumference of Ihe trim, strnefc JIadhav as 
He was ign , , -irangec’s roof singular He was sure that the remnant of the 

eveep” rf' what rumoir gave, but M.dhav knew stem of a lopped off branch, or a knotted 

evcepi oi w sjsoect that a light cau'c protuberance on the wood, was no longer where 

c^Mhave driven this hravishearted girl to a step Ee had -een ,t against the sky Not attaching 
Xch puhlished her own unhappiness and her however any importance to die circum-Mnce at 
failme to evince the patience of a woman and a die momeat and too busy with hi. own thought, 
wife He well understood and appreciated die he again resumed the subject which lay nearmt 
reasons which had deterred her from seeking his heart A few moment, after, however, his 

belter m her sifter’s hou«e when shelter had eyes again wandered to the same tree, and now 

become neee.saty to her Bu" he was unable to he thought he could see the object once more 
account for her le.vmg home, and s„ll less for where it wj. Hi. eur.o.ity being now slight y 
her sudden and strange disappearance That awakened, he looked at ,1 for some time with 
Matanmm had come to know of the conspiracy more care than before Suddenly again the object 
formed af-ainst his propert) by dacoite and iLat disappeared It d^inctly exhibited motion in its 
she had mven the timely warning which frustrated disappearance TOiat can it be’ he thought 
their purpose drove Madhav into a thousand Perhaps, he surmised, it was an owl or other 
tortunn- conjectures as to her fate but each night bird sleeping on its per^ among twigs 
«umuse he rejected as v«ld and unreasonable invisible to him in darkness and distance Again 
Certain he was so well did he know her character, however, the object reappeared Madhav could 
that whatever might have been her misfortune, not distinguish in lU form the outlines of that 
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uf cither bat ur bird, and it rather reetncd to 
jio^f^c's more of the shape and size of a human 
iictd than of anytliing else. The oulline5 could 
be dearly discerned against the sky, and he e\cn 
fancied he saiN part of tlie neck protruding from 
behind the tree It appeared hoaeier on a height 
m the tree to s\hich it Mas not usual for men to 
ascend As the object appeared and disappeared 
again and again, his curiosity or apprehension or 
botli, were excited He thought of going to 
examine Usually led on by fir«t impulses, the 
thought no sooner struck him, than he decided 
on going himself to see who lurked behind the 
tree, if any did lurk He armed himself %vitii 
a small silver handled sword that hung in his 
parlour and descended the stairs fie again 
closely looked at the tree from his front gate, as 
the row of the Detdarus lay very near it, but 
rould see noUnng there where he had before 
perceived the strange object He looked around 
but Without meeting With what he sought It 
MBS therefore nece«8ary to go to the fool of the 
tree Scarcely had he reached it when a wild 
shriek like that of a screech omI startled him and 
at the same moment his suord was wrested from 
him by a vigorous bloM Before he could turn 
to *00 who and where was this sudden assailant, 
the largo and rough palm of a vigorous hand was 
laid upon his mouth At (he same insf^nt a heaw 
bodv fell upon the earth from the tree, and 
Madhav Chose saw before him a tall and «ombre 
figure, vigorous and well armed 

**Bind him, this is unexpected,” said the man 
in a whisper to the one who had disarmed 
Madhav, “gag him 

The other man took out a napkin and some 
rope from his waist, and gagging Rfadhav well 
with the napkin, proceeded to bind his limbs, 
while he who had descended from the tree held 
him down Madhav who saw the uselessness of 
'trug^hng and was powerless to calf for help, 
qiiietlv submitted 

“Now, take him up in your arms, you can 
singly carry him away,” said the latter comer in 
the same low tone 

The other took up Madhav in Ins large arms 
and bore off the unfortunate young man williout 
much difficulty The otlier followed, and the two 
left the spot without having given the 8malle«t 
alarm to the household 

CHAPTER XVII 
The Vigilance of Love 

At the hour when his strange turn of 
fortune overtook the hero of our tale for 
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buth we lielicve the reader thinks Madhav, 
Mathur Chose was re«ling, or, to be more 
accurate, endeavouring to re*t in Tara’s chamber 
Tara was sealed on the couch close by his 
reclining form, with a little delicate straw punkha 
IB her hand, willi which she patiently and 
affectionately endeavoured to lull to sleep the 
disturbed spirit of her Iiu«band Her efforts 
however did not seem successful, for though 
Afathur was silent and liis eyes closed, an 
occasional sigh which now and then escaped him, 
betrayed an anxiety of mind proceeding from 
some cau«c unknown to Tara She at length 
broke silence and spoke 

‘ You do not sleep,” said she 

No I cannot, this you see is not my hour 
to sleep ' 

“Then why come to sleep at all’ I fear to 
speak, hut will you forgite me if I am bold’” 
“What have you to say’” 

‘ You are unhappy, may one who sincerely 
loves you learn the cause’” 

Afathur gave a starL Then checking him«eU 
he answered with an assumed lightness of air 
which was too transparent to deceive the eves of 
affection “Why, who told you that’ What have 
I to grieve for’’ 

Do cot irv to deceive me, love,” returned 
Tara in a (one of earnest hut aSectionate re- 
monstrance ‘ I know you care little for me or 
my love hut to a woman, her husband vs— I 
cannot say what he is not Deceive the vvorld 
but vou cannot deceive me ” 

‘ You ore surely mad to think me wretched,” 
said Matbur, m a tone that most significantly 
contradicted his words, "What pul that fancy in 
vou’ 

Yourself’ replied she “Listen you have 
many things to think of, your taluqs, your law 
suits your rents, your lacharis, your houses, 
garden® servants, family, and of much more 
1 have nothing to care for, but my husband and 
my daughter Do you wonder then that for the 
last three days 1 hive noted before others, that 
your step had lost its wonted pnde’ That your 
eyes wandered and had a strange look, that you 
spoke less often and that when you smiled, your 
smile came not from your heart, nay, can you 
suppose that a mother's eye would forget to note 
that her child met not from its fatlier his former 
warm embrace’ Yes, often during these three 
days hns Bindu held your finger, and played 
round your knee, and you have not spoken to her, 
and even my sister,” here an arch smile, which 
passed off as soon as it came, momentarilv in 
temipted the earnestness of Tara’s manner “ and 
even my si'ter has pouted and stormed, and yon 
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ha^c not listened wuh jour wonted courtesy 
ond that «igh' Na>, can jou longer deny that 
•iomelhing troubles you’” 

Mathur did not teplj 

‘Do you not think me worthy of shan^ 
jour griefs’” continued Tara, seeing that her 
husband did not reply “I know you do not 
lo\e me” Tara hesitated Mathur still continued 
eilent He gazed steadfastly on the angel punly 
of his affectionate wife’s countenance, his bo<om 
slowly hea\ed, and a sigh escaped him 

‘*You are unhappy, conceal it not, deceive 
me not,” sobbed rather than uttered Tara, with 
an intensity of agony in the stifled tones of her 
voice bejond the power of language, “Deceive 
not, conceal not, tell me all If my life will 
puicliase your happiness, you can yet be happy 
Mathur still continued mute 
He no longer je«ted, pre\aricaled, or denied, 
but m-untained a sombre and determined [silence, 
and] die look of cold and hypocritical levity witli 
[which he] was presently attempting to evade 
the questions [of] bis wife, had given place to 
a serious earnest gaze which seemed to seek and 
yet repel sympathy Tears rolled down the check 
of Tara as she perceived, with a woman’s sensi 
tiveness and a woman's depth of feeling, this 
unusual change in the expression of her husband’s 
face 

“Cur«e<i be the hour of my birth'” burst 
from the lips of the mortified wife “Not even 
thti' I would lay down my life to make you 
happy, but cursed be (he hour when I was bom' 
I cannot even know what it is that makes you 
unhappy ” 

Mathur was touched “ It is useless now to 
conceal from you that 1 am unhappy,” he 
confessed at last, ” but do not grieie (hat 1 confide 
not my troubles to you Human ears will not 
hear them ” 

As Tara heard these words, a (feeling 
expression of intense pain shot across her pallid 
but noble features, but the next moment she stood 
calm and apparently Without emotion 

“Give me one poor request then,” said she 
now calmly, “will you promise’” A wild and 
hollow shriek like that of a screech owl inlcmipted 
her words Her husband started to his feet at the 
sound 

“ Why do you start’” enquired his wife “ It 
IS a screech owl only, though certainly the sound 
was fearful to hear” 

The sound came borne once again in still 
more fearful notes upon the wind Before Tara 
could speak, Mathur bounded out of the room 
Tara was surprised. She was certain the 
35—4 


shnek was from a screech owl, or if not, of 
nothing more fearful, and to her mind, there was 
nothing in it to apprehend except as a sound of 
ill omen, which however people daily hear and 
tolerate She had also some perception that the 
sound they had heard, rather bore a resemblance 
to that of the night bird (ban presented its ur 
mistakable notes in their reality Her curiosity 
was awakened, and she came out of her apartment 
Finding that her husband had gone downstairs, 
«he ascended the slairca'^e which led to the terrace 
overhead in order to see what had so much 
startled him Looking earnestly and long in the 
direction whence the sound had proceeded, she 
could discern noAiing Thinking iherelore that 
the sound could have been nothing more than 
what It had appeared to be, and that the bird 
Itself perhaps sat concealed in some leafy branch 
or invisible cornice, and also that her husband 
had left her in that abrupt manner only perhaps 
(o avoid yielding to the emotion which she had 
veen rising palpably m his bosom, she thought 
(he mat(er unwor(hy of furlber attention, and was 
m the act of returning, when tbe unusual sight of 
a human figure, evidently that of a man too, end 
not of a female inmate of the house, issuing out 
of the postern gate, caught her eyes A second 
glance convinced Tara that it was her husband, 
making swiftly towards the jungles She was 
staggered A cold tremor seized her limbs, and 
she felt overpowered and ready to faint A 
thousand vague fears and harrowing suspicions 
swept over her mind She loved her unworthy 
husband too well to think him the agent in some 
dark or unhallowed purpose, but gloomy con 
jectures of approaching dangers and of some 
fearful risk which her husband ran, rushed through 
her mind She stood nvetled to the spot Bend- 
ing over the low parapet, which surrounded the 
edges of the terrace, she gazed and gazed and 
followed his motions with distracted eyes 
Suddenly she lost all view of him She still 
gazed and turned her eyes on all sides, but could 
no longer perceive his vigorous form gliding 
amid the darkness Her fears increased tenfold 
Long, long did she gaze m this attitude, silent 
and unmoved like a marble formed ornament of 
the huge edifice She was on the point of giving 
up the [search inj despair when a fast and 
sweeping glance met the [object] of her solicitude 
as he lightly leaped into the small iron door which 
opened ouUide from that tenanlless part of the 
house already known to the reader as the godown 
moAaL 

Tara’s heart felt greatly relieved when she 
saw her husband within the shelter of his own 
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root Still lirr opiircliemioiB ncic not onlircly 
iiuielcd Tins nodurnnl nnil clando-liiif »alk 
mil.ido and a M-it at sucli an hour to a part ol 
the hou-c ratol) Milted b) anj, coupled into 
hii nicumii niiiiiet) and Ion ol epints and the 
iiminoin loiind ol the nipbt lord nbnli Mill rim^ 
,11 Tnra’a car«, epokc aoine aiiproaeliing im.Iortunc 
Tara did not leare her watch hut coat nueil 
aiixiomb iiaitiiiE lor the reappearanee ol her 
huihand Hut ogam she watched m tain mote 
than hall an hour elapicd, Mill /''j 

not tepa-i through the rerret gale She 1 ''"'"'' 
with Manding and a. ehe »ai mote eutc ol her 
huihand a penonal aalct), -he at laM I"' 
preient denended and returned to her “I'a''™' ‘ 

‘ A sudden light had Ilaihed upon her tlould 

not this lurniih a clue to her hu-hand i -ecrct 
Her resolution was now tormed , . . i 

In the courie ol a tew moment, her husband 
reentered the room Hf manner 
and uncas), hut there was ’'.c '!,fa 

Tara spoke not a word to him ol what -he had 
seen 

CHAlTEn Will 
Captor* «n<l Caplne 


Let ill "hilt the scene A "olitar) ai^ 

r"mS'"n"’ar‘J'.' .'.""it low' .r.hitnde 

and altogether wore the appearance mote of a 
Sitln destined lor the eeeep.ion of crimmrds 
than ol an ordinat) residence ol an) who coulil 
S another shelter’ A low small thick door ol 
iron shul the only entrance to this gloom) opart 
rent, and was lumiihed with hoh. «u^ I;- » 

proportionately massive character As •» M 
suspicious ol the character of the «ecunt) of this 

‘’’'iTiaur’ .j;:'’,e'r‘;’'':ai'u'«r;"lroi 

“on '"ihe hlack°inetal frowned h) the dim nod 
nicketmo light ns il it inclosed a lising grain 
fhm was mother passage or re.enaHance ol a 
m"aae Irom this room beside, the . ton door 
Ed) mentioned II was another door, pre 
rely ol the same character, placed ra one ot^*e 
rrmts and leading apparently to a side room 
hut It was even ol smaller dimensions so mneh 
r that a child had to creep through n Hie 
) r, anartment was without a single article ol 

Imnmre It was '"’P'J- •“'■'"'J 

jurniiur occupant, Asas pacing it in 

Sfdt and'^fi.fuThght ‘o! the single lamp I. 

ivas Ma^hnv Ghn«e 


Our leaders need not be apprised that this 
was the place where Madhai had been deposited 
h) Ins captor. But Ills captors were ™> ' 

Hie hour was about 

were drawn outside, and Madhai Chose lor the 
proMuit at least was shut up 111 a hung grate 
Still his mien was not slricken down or dejecM 
or lioiieless Ile-eiilmenl more tlian aiy other 
feeling was loremost 111 his mind, nnd as lie 
continued unceasingly to pace the silent chamber 
with a lull) step, he gathered resolution to meet 
the worst he liad to erpccl from the desperate 
ilinraclcr of lit* captor* . , , . 

At lengtli a «ountl wa« heard of a ke) turning 
III the lock i^hich closed the door ouL^ide ^ext 
followed the «ound of the holt and bar and chain 
lieing rautiousl) unfastened the massive doors 
«low 1 v creaked on their hinge«, and his two ravage 
raptors sdenth entered the room, shutting the door 
after them with the «ame carefulness 

Madhav cast a glance of unbounded re^nl 
inent but without taking an) other notice of their 
entrance, continued pacing the chamber as ^fore 
The sardar and Bliiku sealed themselves b> the 
lamp and taking out a little gan;a from a bag 
which the loiter earned in Ins wai«t, a« well as a 
small and almost headless lahka* began pounding 
the drug on bi« palm b) the strong pi^«ure of 
Ills tbumb p-eparalor) to lU ignition The sardar 
trimmed the lamp and while thus employed, 
observed sarc-islicallj ‘ The Baboo seems particu 
hrlv submiosive tonight ,, j 

Madhav stopped short in his walk, and faced 
the misscreanl his features worked as if he would 
rejilv 1 Ht he suddenl) turned without sapng an) 
thing and resumed hi« previous emplo)-ment of 
pnnng the chamber Tlie gan/n was now read) 
toi the lahka and it l«mg dul) ignited, the rob 
bers commenced smoking The silent contempt of 
the prisoner now began to irritate his captors, who 
hod hitherto been re«lrnined from offering need 
less msiiU b) that habitual awe and respect which 
compels even the mo«t reckless among the vulgar 
to ol>«erve a proper distance to those entitled to 
deference The sardar was no vulgar ruffian as 
our readers have doubtless perceived, but the lofty 
mien and stern deportment of tlie prisoner had 
restrained even his petulance But now the fumes 
of the gonja loosened his spirits 

“Baboo,” said he with a malicious «milc on 
hi« bps, “will >011 deign a pull at the Katiha^ 
It IS done cxacll) to a milliomire’s la«te, I can 
promise )ou ” 

Madhav ngain di«dnned rcpl)ing and the 


• Earil r iv»are pipe f r »moVing 
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di«i.omfiled vartlir \'eul on smokmjr, tarr)ing on 
a hornb)y oWene comer«alion with Jus a'^sotinle 
“Will jou lell me wlnl jour ma«tcr intends 
doing with me’” at length inquired Madhav, 
speaking for the firM time 

“We ha>e no ma«ter,” answered the sardar 
gruJDy, tvilhout further interruption to the smoking 
and the ob«cene dialogue 

“^our emplojer then’’ asked Madbas 
again 

“\^e ha\e no cmplo)er” said the sardar in 
the same tone, and went on pulling at the kahka 
‘ He who hade )ou do this deed’” «aid 
Madhav 

“No one hade u-, said the sardar 
“No one’ Ifaie jou seized and confined 
me for play’ ’ 

“ Not for pluj retorted the sardar Wc 

haie seized and confined you for none) ’ The 
cool and collected demeanour of Madha\ Cho*c 
and the imperious tone of hts language had 
mortified the rulTianlv pride of the bandit who 
iqued him«elf upon being the scourge and 
umilialor of the rich and the great, and he vas 
resohed to be as mortifying in his answers 

“And who give* you (hi' monei’ enquired 
Madhas 

“ Guess, said the sardar 
‘ I need not ’ 

A deep and hollow sound interrupted the 
speaker and his auditors 

‘ 'K'hat's that’ ejaculated Bhtku in amaze 

nicnt 

What-« that’ ejaculated the sardar in bi« 

turn 

All three remained silent for a few iiioineiils 
‘Can there be another in the room’ Thai 
would be a fine affair indeed said the sardar 
I et me see " 

Although the whole room was >isihle with the 
distinctness that the faint light would permit from 
the place where they sat the sardar nevertheless 
got up and scrutinized every corner but of 
course with little success 

‘ It IS strange,” he observed as he resumed 
his place “but let it go Tou were speaking of 
my employer, sir who do you think he is’’ 
TTie presuming tone of the question bighly 
irritated Madhav Gho'e but suppressing his 
resentment he briefly answered ‘ I know he is 
Mathur Gho«e, now tell me wh'-' sre vour 
instructions 

Bhiku gaped in surprise, and leering towards 
the sardar, observed “How is it that he knows 
It already’ ’ 

“Fool*” said the sardar do you at 


this, who el'L in Kadhaganj has an iron walled 
dtin,^con to lagc his prisoners in’ ’ 

But he returned no answer to Madhav’s 
question, true to his determination of humbling the 
yet lofty pride of his captive and perhaps to mould 
him to that stale of mind which would facilitate 
hi« But Bhiku was gelling impudent, and 

wirmcd by the fumes of the ganyc, hi« usual 
liciturnitv was fast giving place to an iinconlrol 
lahic propensity to chatter 

In truth” Slid he, ‘ what are we to 
do with our booty booty of flesh and Mood 
I mean ^ 

Fat him up 1 suppose” said the sardar 
Bhikti broke out into a }ioar<c laugh at tins 
sally of his chief But his rude laugh was 
suddenly checked by another plaintive groan 
whuli '•ecined to i<sue this time from the ceiling 
“ Again* ejaculated the startled sardar 
nhiku sal aghast, superstitious fears now 
loniing over him Madhav aUo felt uneasy 
though from other causes 

‘ This place has been long untenanted,” 
observed DIuku speaking m a whisper, who 
knows what beings mav have made thi* room 
their abode 

Though of course, equally gnen to <iipersti 
lion the much stronger mind of the sardar dtd 
not so easily yield to such influences Generally, 
tbeir lawJess and terrible profession rendei:? people 
of this class habitually conversant with those 
scenes winch are best calculated to give rise to 
fears of a superhuman character, and though they 
as firmly believe as other ignorant people in the 
eti«t«ice of superhuman agencies habit renders 
them less liable to their impressions 

Or somebody may be lurking somewhere,” 
Slid the viardar “this mu«t be looked to, you 
vvakh our friend here” 

Th» vardar tore up an edge from Ins «mall 
Mott and rolling it up into a wick dipped it in 
the oil of the lamp and ignited it m lU flame 
Thus furnished with a light he cautiously opened 
the door He then proceeded to evamme every 
creek and corner of the veranda which lined lie 
single row of rooms, of which the one now 
occupied by Madhav and his watchers was the 
middle one Not finding anything in the veranda 
to explain the cau«e of his alarm he proceeded 
to search the open ground in front which was 
enclosed by the walls already mentioned But 
there al'O the search proved equally fruitless, and 
he returned vexed and doubtful Bhiku was now 
really frightened and in his anxiety to get rid of 
the place, gave a hard and significant pinch under 
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eardar complied u _ «- 

“ Ii 19 gelling late, he said, addressing 
Madhas, "and this w no place for us to sleep 

’ ,1 1 #<nnHilinm VOU 


musingly rronamy in umi - - 

locktd, till I can <pMk. "nd ihe prisoner, ll any 
[here IS, will doutlless rcpl) " Hie sardar again 
made a wict and proceeded to examine lo Ins 

. , •Ue. Jea,^« nf liolll tllC FOOITIS 


l„i, “an^ 111,, 1. no pl.co (or ns to eleep 

II ,01. will comply will, our cnnd.lion, yon f "'“■’'“J'.he rooms entirely empt. 


can regain >our liberty ” , 

“What are they?” inquired Madhav with 
IndilTcrcncc, for he saw liis odvanloge 
“ Deluer up to us your uncle s wi I 


aisappoinuiicni uii- 

were open and the rooms entirely 

Utter amazement now seized on Madhav, who 
clearly saw that every possible exiting source 
had been enquired into, while the robbcr-chief now 


iiciciiv.*., ava ..w. enquirca inio, wnuc me w.w. 

;:?iirr^,neKidV s,e='> 


and turned round to resume his walk 

“nemam here then, said ihe sardar with 
equal brevity, “ "C go with the keys 
^ “ And suppose 1 am inclined to g've,«P 

paper, how am I lo gel at it from here’ 

^ * Tlie bandit in his turn perceived his advantage 

, seer,, . ...... »r\n^*rn IMVISC 


"‘’^'^DhTi.'°cowered with (ear end crouched near 
the sardar „ , 

“We have no heart to stay any longer, said 
the sardar lo Madhav, “the wa>s of gods are 
known to thcm«eUes Give your answer at once. 


Tlie bandit m his turn or vic shut you up and go " 

and replied, “That is your own Mncern Wvisc „„ 

■ ■ " ‘ ' pi,. nee ir they left him shut up, he could not 

mess how or when he could eapect release If 
he complied, it was probable tliat his nolc would 
* .1 .(TemJ a e,Ii,» tn hi« frii»nris bv 


anu iciiiitu, — j — - 11 j , .rtn 1 

the bc«t means in your power If 1 
would think of sending a note J”J 

captors lo a friend at home,^ asking im complied, it v/as prouamc uwi «.=> 

me the paper by the bearer ,,,1,^,^ >9 the cause enquiry and aflord a clue to his friends by 

“ And if my friend asks ® * S, « which they would trace out his place of confine- 


And It my inenu ^ •> 

writer of the note, what answer will you g‘'« 
Again the same unearthly sound "P^" 
their cam This lime it was a low stifi^ shriek 
S L no human being “f' . 

sound .eemed to pr««J g * 


cause enquiry anu aiiora a ciuc m u.s 
which they would trace out his place of confine- 
ment Slill he was determined to make a last 

expect money,” he said to the sardar, 
*if )ou gel the will from me, name the sum and 


1 as no iiuiiiaa j . “ »ou gel me win irora me, iwiuts ou.i. 

. w.l. double ih^il^you w,.l let me go without 

iself was shaken ^ . ®We are satisfied with what has been pro 


himself was shaken 

“Is there an “PP®'' 


said he 


..'Neon'S J^S b'oth -tiir^hhe,. 


flu«ed to us ^0 can he fool enough to think 
. . that you once free, would give us the money you 

ertce ^ promise now The note, or we go 

“Stop, I will S® “P Clothes rustled somewhere m the rooms The 

again ” said the sardar dacoit as dacoils looked at each other, as if ready to fly 

It was easy for such a ® j without wailing further Madhav understood the 

the 'ardar to scale the no a, look and inquired if they had pen and paper, 

rooms ViTien up, however, his ear p replied that they had come pro 

the cdge_e( the 1^'^'. it t L" c^S 

‘.ri'ut hcreX ta Srch proved e,u.Uy u„ at home^^_^ ^ , 

successful He returned once m . neither doubted nor entrapped, nor jour 

Atudden light broke upon M.dh.v relmot found out I could once read oud write 

“ Are Uiere not two other rooms, simi ar to i e looked up m 8urpn=e but s gnified 

this, in the row’ ’ , „ |j,g osmont and the sardar began lo dictate though 

“Yes,’ said the sardar, -,,,^*3 |o |j,csc from the supernatural fears which agitated him, 

“ Did you bring any other p g„Q„gjj the purpose 

dungeons’ ” Madhav began lo write 

“No” ^ , j , ,,„f„rt,,naie At that moment a heavy clanking of chains 

“ Perhaps then ^ ’ undcrjtoing a followed b> a tremendous clattering sound, came 

victim of this . J1 g|ig»» jaid be more thundering on the already frightened party, and 

horrible fate m one ot ‘“f ' , then again i«sucd the same uncarlhlv moan more 

os speaking to him'clf y B loud and piercing At one bound Bhiku cleared 

there are any there replied the sardar, the veranda, and ran out of the house with a 
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scream The •ardar al«o ro«e startled and leaped 
into the reroDda" He was petrified t»ilh the Msion 
that there met his ejes and, vnlhoul turning back 
e%en to lock the door, precipitately ran out o! 
the hou«e, leaving Madhav eniirelj free 

But Madhav himself was ]u«t then too much 
heivildered b> the mysterious sounds and the 
sudden impetuous flight of his captors, to be able 
fully to comprehend his position For a 
moment he remained motionless and nn 
decided But he was soon ashamed of him 
self and shaking off unmanly apprehensions 
jumped into the veranda Nothing was to 
he ‘een He looked and looked and perceived 


a small streak of light creeping through a crevice 
which opened from the veranda into the open 
ground Bounding in that direction he found that 
the door was not locked, and throwing it open 
saw a female figure standing in that lonely spot 
A small lantern was on the ground Eagerly 
holding It up for closer examination, he was 
sta^ered at what he saw 

“ Tara* ” escaped from his lip« 

“Madhav' ” murmured Tara, speechless with 
tstonisliment 

But again came [the] plaintive cry from 
ibove i 

vTo he eonilidal's 


ASIATIC WOMEN IN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 

LESSONS OP ISTAMBOBL 


itT’RAT very soon in tho future the opinion 
JL of the women of the world will have in he 
Iflken seriously into consi lemiion before 
(Icci ling upon anv grave worll problems’ whs 
the rt thn«in<tio ODServaiion made by Mr« Hamid 
A- Ah, the lealer of theindnn Women s IKlega 
lion to the Iniemaiioniil Womens Conferenco 
hell at Istnmboul, ju«t before leaving Satarn for 
Pvona for presenting her report to the All India 
Women s Conference half voarly meet ng to be 
hell on (he J7lh inetant 'The Aeiitic Women 
hive tiken n wonderful part m such conferences 
for the lir<t time, and we had reprcenlatives 
from vnrmus A«ntic emintriee” continunl Mr* 
JIiiiikJ Ah “iiul «(ch the exception of Cliins 
nn I J pm nil other important countries bil sent 
dcli^rite-* fiirkev, Imn Iraq Ik inif, Dimn cn® 
Bgldil Anibn, Fgvpt, Jnm tea onl nnnv 
fl)>/r p)>res /r/r t countries iron? fiih) nprp~cniet} 
Among ilie per-mn ilitie-i that im Iv their impres 
Si n on the f onferonce tho nio t prominent was 
the figure of Mn hrac lloda Cheriui Pi'-bn, who 
lei the E ypl ni) deJegalion Po«*ps mg the 
confi Icnce of nil polilical and other pnnie" in 
her counin Milimo Clienui PH^ha w»s firen 
nn exirn nlmiiry sen l-off at Alexnndnv when 
the p'-ople’s representatives followed the ship 
Six nnlrs out in fi piil\ deconl’d lonnch The 
be utifiil trench cu tom of having salons where 
till, hen liienry niid aril iic tilent, the mo«t 
popul ir pohiioil lender® leading Court officids 
nn I niim-'ters in E’ypt, can gather is fnllowel 
nl the houie of Mine Cheraui Pasha She has 
given the leal to mo lern Egyptian wominhoodto 
t-iLe her rightful place in the re-coQsCructioa of 
her country 


Quite apart from the ninnv politic il que tions 
that were brought befirethe C inference, ti sensa^ 
tion was caused when 'Ii-s Jiitr«ton, (h« delegate 
from Jamaica, in her quite tjpa8«ummg jnanneC 
explained tho positioo of the Negroes m Jamaica, 



Madame Hoda Cheraui Pisha 

and described the civil status cf women in her 
country The un moral laws which were current 
up to a few genentions ago had led to the 
degradation of her peopls There was hardly a 
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woman unmo\od in tho whole conference when 
savaffo and brutal Tmanner in which ij^nehing: is 
resorted to m America was di«cua ed Inter but 
representative* of the W e^t who while not 
upholding or defending lynching— trietl to explain 







MUI.U or SA^TlNIICI^l■A^ 


riieyraillhnl llipy ha 1 cwmnre »' 
forLatoU oljear The •>«'>»’ 
oHtcs in iinnj of thc«o countries nnl liter thci 
were citirens witli c^unl nglit^ with the olhw 
n«ilenl3 bo far ns Asiatic women arc iDiwenml 
there hil never hc^n nn> cau«o to romplnin 
about the Negroes ImU ana 
a-Tvoment ®o the apre-aont.iti\e‘> of nil \»iatic 
uStries sohllj lookup tlie «tan 1 thil "uch an 
nllnck on the Negroes wa« cntirelj unju Uhcl 
The inenknt ciu«e.l n small breoie m the ron 
ference circles but it wfts indicative of the aoli latitj 
of I'ltu womens nttilu lo ngi.n«t nny as;un.i^ 
tion of mciil superiority bj an> nation \scrj 
strong re>olutioii was pis-evl against the onlrogo- 
oiis an I birlnrous practice of lynching 

This pirtieuhr chnraclcriMic was again 
ivilenecd vVheu the ( iTil «iatus of women unler 
variou-. forms of (.orirnment, was being .h«cu**-l 

1^11 Igvpt, «yn% Iru n«l 


countries stongl) prolesteil ngnin«t nnj ilominn 
tioii of one race or one country bv another 
Thc«e protc ts were full) supported bv the reports 
of the deligations sent hj the Conference itself 
to various countries m A«ii nnl Africa 

Ihus for the first tim» in the history of the 
lnt45malional Women s Sufirago Conference the 
jVsiaUc Womnnhootl was full) repre«cntetl, 
lcninndc«l and wn« reaililv gmnteil an o<|tii]ity 
of status and oppotunity in tr)ing to solve the 
problems which afiect the womenkiml of all 
lounlnes and nations It was reilizcd there in 
this conference At htamboul tint among the 
women who r«inire«l urgently the s)n)pnthy an! 
support of worl 1 opinion there arc many from 
huropc itself In the countries ruled bv Dicta 
tors lot of women was certainly bad The) 
roiuired the strongest help thit women all the 
worllovcr coiill possibly give 


MllLU OF SA^TIN1KETA^ 
11% ( I ANDRnws 


I Mult was 
foiii der and 
1 biihindanga 


the pet name of I’r««ad Chatierjee 
flrxt icscher and story icHcr of 
I’rssid \idyala)a) 


U S^T\LL^, I liivc Rccit difficult) m 
coming into clo-e touch with the 
)Oungcr bo%9 whom I tcich in the 
Ishnm at ShintinikeUn Dus is 
due partly to m) own temperament and pnrtl) 
to my Ignorance of the Rengali language 
This difficult) of contact, about which I have 
been at times painfull) conscious, has caused 
a reticence on lu) part which has been hard 
to overcome, and it has natnrall) created a 
shyness m the boys themselves 

But, with Mulu, from the very first da) on 
which I met him, there was no difficult) of 
that kind at all On the contrary, a peculiar 
sense of companionship and comradeship 
became easy from the very first. It was as 
though difference m age did not count and 
as if we fully understood one another bv some 
natural impulse 

Fortunately for me, my work as a teacher 
soon brought me into close association with 
Mulu soon after his arrival in the Ashram, 
because he was placed in the third group 
With this group of boys I had special duties 


to perform a* a teacher of Pngltsli I shall 
speak of these latter on 

Mulu also from the very beginning of our 
compamoRship worked laboriouslv for me tn 
frying to get together, from among the very 
young boys of the school, a company of actors 
In this somewhat thankless task, he showed 
more persistence and persovcranco than I had 
expected in one whoso health was never 
robust, nnd who was subject from time to time 
to days of illness He would come to me and 
bnng the other boys with him even when it 
was clear ho was not well , and more than 
once I asked him not to stay for the rehearsal, 
but to go and ho down 

As an actor he was good He had no 
trace of self consciousness He also enjoyed, 
to his heart’s content, making fun aud being 
made fun of by others Among the little boys 
who were acting m the play he was very 
popular He used to look after them, during 
the rehearsals, and to persuade them to learn 
their parts He did not finally act in the play 
itself, but I was under a great obligation to 
him for helping mo to carrv the rehearsals 
over the initial stages 

Mulu was just like an elder brother among 
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these yoimgcf ho}?, and the; trcitcd /iim in 
c\er) \\n) ns sneh I used to tlimk of him 
ns *v kind of linkur Didn, sneh ns is re- 
presented in onr o\%n Guriidev’a jdayg for hts 
bojs 1 he little boj o, rit tlic reho irs ils, would 
gither round him, md mike jokes wiih liim, 
nnd hnvo all sorts of fun lint is whji the 
thunght of ‘llnkiirDa’ so often came to tnj 
mind 


Prasad Chattcrjcc (Mutu) 

The awakening of ’lluln’s onn Intdlectml 
powers came through the Poet’s ‘Cnglwh’ 
classes. Coutinnal bad health m his earlier 


dnyg and the consequent intcmiption in his 
school I^ork Ind retarded liun in lus stu lies 
When I first knew him, he seemed to me to 
bebickwirJ compared witli the otlier boys 
of Ills age Bit a change came over lino 
when ho altonded the Poet’d clisios JIc ivis 
not the only one to be sttinul itcd, for tho 
whole cliss was roused to enthu«ii3(n ui an 
extraordinary manner 

The Poet at this time was 
engaged m working out with 
Ins pupils a new inUu«i\C 
Diclhod of caplatning and illiiS’ 
tntiiig llic construction of 
1 nglisTj sentences He would 
take some dilhcult passage, from 
tho best f tigltsh prose wnCorS 
and build tip a whole cones of 
parallel Liigtish «cntcnccs w Inch 
might il'ustntc the coustructioi^ 
and idiom of the LngU»!) passage 
m the text When the actual 
phrases of tho English prosO 
writer came nt last, thobo^s i» 
the Poet’s class would Bud them 
to be simple, on nccount of 
the prepantor) sentences alrt idj 
gone thioiigh the Poet mu/o 
his CYpenmeut of the now 
method wiulc teaching the thin! 

gi'onp 

Ihough the Poet’s cHsc was 
conducted cntirJy through the 
medium of Bengali, it was a 
great joy to lue to attend and 
to listen to the bojs’ aniwers m 
Bengali nnd to gam uislriietion 
I cowld {\illow 

imith of the Beng’ili, but I 
could look into the bojs’ fices 
and watch their keen intcfli- 
gtnee and enjoyment. There was 
not a «inglc diitl moment in the 
class from beginning to cm! 

The cnlhiisiasm of Mnlii nnd 
Dhirainnda for these wonderful 
leB«ors of their Gunidca was 
equally strong, and it made a 
naturnt bond of companionship 
between tJiom ^^hen the Poet’s class avas 
o\cr, they might constantly be scon comparing 
notes and going through doubtful passages 
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and clearing up debatable points Ginji 
and Slushi were in tlie outer circle of the 
«atue companionship Abani, who was far 
the ablest boj in the class, i\aa with them 
also , but he remained somewhat soliLarj 
nnd apart 

I have neaer in all ray life seen a class 
of boys so keen as this class was I ha\e 
never in all my life seen an) class of boys 
improve so much m “o short a time It was 
like witnessing the mystery of growUi The 
boys were in a great raeasnre their own 
teachers Thej were determined to under 
stand, and looked forward to this class as the 
one class in the whole day which was a 
supremely awaited joy Miilu had hts day® 
of illness, but it was aery rarely indeed that 
he could be kept away from Guriide\’’8 classes 
Once or twice the Poet avould tell him to go 
back to bed, when he was clearly unfit tor work 

As time went on extra classes were taken 
by the Poet in English poetry as well as 
English prose Shelley's poems Hymn to 
Intellectual Ueauty' and 'Ode to the West 
Wind were explained in Bengali by him to 
these boys It seemed a desperate adventure, 
to take up such a task as this with the third 
group but the boy s and (he Poet together bad 
all the eagerness of youth on their side, and 
every obstacle was overcome It would be 
hard to say, who was the most eager, the Poet 
himself or his pupils. 

There avas given into my hands a rcatJion 
lesson each day which came just before the 
Poet’s lesson began It was an amuacroent 
to me to Hod that, as the end of my own 
period drew near, the evcitement of the boys 
would become so great that tliey could hardly 
•rAVttxf iJir ntw rC mV A* wair r cmsxVur WiiAV flw 
that, at the first sound of the gong my otto 
class should be dismissed at once For wc 
were at the opposite end of the Ashram^ away 
from the Poet a room JIulu and Dhirananda 
were the quickest to hear the gong and they 
would be up m a moment and ask leave to 
go and then have a race with each other across 
the play^und in order to see who could get 
to Gumdev s room first Again, when Molu 
was told off for special duty as ‘^roanager’ for 
the day, he used somehow or other to manage 
to be free from work in tlie kitchen at the 
time that Gumdev was giving his lesson 


Oise of the most interesting of ray 
experiences with Miilu was while looking oier 
hi-.es«ais The boys had absolute freedom 
as to the number of essays they should write 
They could conic to me at nny time of the day 
and bring me their wntten essays At the 
banning of each term I used to give out a 
list of about twenty subjects and each boy 
would bring mo an essay about once a week 
But Mulii s appetite for essays was 
omniiorous he uscd to come with n freshly 
wntten essay nearly every day Once he 
broke through all records and brought me 
one c~sa> in the morning and another in the 
cacning on the same dmj 

Tliese essays of his were always short. 
He ncicr repeated hirasclf or wrote long 
Fnglish word® Whatever \ ocabulary ho had, 
he used pithily and tersely He went at once 
straight to the point, without any beating 
about the bu®h, end ga\e his own decided 
opinions I constantly chaffed him about 
lhc«c nnd he usod to enjoy it thoroughly 

In these circumstances it was naturally 
difficult for me to keep Mulu supplied with 
essay subjects Long before (ho other boys 
had got half way through the list I had given 
(hem, Mutu would come to mo for more I 
was obliged to keep him occupied with a 
supplementary list of hia own There used to 
be n twinkle in lus eye, when be came back to 
me again and again for further supplcmeotaiy 
lists I think he rather enjoyed my discomfiture 
when I could not manufacture subjects fast 
enough for his essay cnthiiaiasm 

SIiilu was at nil times n fiery patriot His 
essays on national subjects were full of the 
anient extremism of boyhood He would 
finve inK&ng- ibr /mAa Aotf ouafanu’ urn* 
iD(lependeD''e no half and half measures 
would serve his turn There was often 
unbounded contempt expressed for those who 
flattered the Government in order to get 
their own selfish rewards He was equally 
pronounced in writing about the wrongs done 
to the lower castes by the orthodox caste 
system He was a radical all round, m his 
own boyish way, and a passionate lover of 
freedom I thmk the happiest times be spent 
at the Ashram were the hours when he was 
among the Alussalman, Hadi, Dom and Santal 
villagers, teaching their children and playing 
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BhubaadaDga Prmd ViJjaUy 


ta7bri c,<,.ootod pleasure at .lie 

knoaM. M..IU far .aorr closel) » ‘ ; J. 

hts jntinntc fripiidiiMC-s »ml 

th-xtlicwns g»''"g *0 !"® I 

'''Mblv°rrra) I “”1.''' ’" 

could i>o Hbly I J fc- jj^ ^„li 

m.n5 dOicuacs andla-cji^l 

iiini quite fm ) , ,,,i rill nn oi'g ludiMi men 

met ^vul. u. Afnci »i.d 1 J- nn « 

""'I mX" to X about Ibcm aud ho Jiaa a 
ns 1 , If wns nlw-ijs the down- 

rcr; lagw lint appralrd most 

'7“l1','; ;:,» a.umd 1 toimd 1 oil, Id talk oa 
of nil 10 t"®* , , 1 .,, „a lint were Mr) ncirto 
Miili "^r i„,„ 1 cuuld to other b«>>B Ho 

“„"T.o mail, to hoar all ibat 1 bad to Ull 


It W 19 this fnct which 'iceoitntod foi *111 
experience which I hid during an extrctiulr 
dilliciik tune quite recently ui Ui'.t Afncuina 
Ug-indi I liU thithewas hclpnig ii» , «ua 
hia immory cniuo hick igmi nid ngun to me 
1 lull eetu 80 ifieu hia)onng f ico stnuu^ 
with c^ginie'-s iinJ his c)cs Qishing fire while 
1 hid rchied to him Boniillung 1 Indfcccuot 
iiiiMice nud wroig to Indims ibroid It 
w IS die ineniory ot this f ice that cinicbic 
to me in Afnc i some monihs after he died 
had wise known prcviuu'ly the b line ncirness 
of his si.irit in the Piinjib, when 1 was enquir- 
ing into the snlfciingsofthc poor people m 
thit proMiicD 

It IS tins spirit, llns)Oung, oiger heirt, 
indieiniit »t the llionght of wiong, pissionUtly 
rcidyfor self s icnhce, bunm g with love for 
tlcso who were cruell) treated, lint Ins 
rem lined with me 

We m I) be certain that tins spirit has not 
been tonchid (except to purify and refine) by 
the change which we call death 
Seplcmber 1919 



INDIAN WOMEN ABROAD 

By SASADDAU SIXHA 


T hose who h?v« stirod Jong in the 
Wp«t hnve wntcl'C'^ willi iiticrpst t1»e 
mcrpi'ic nf fiiflnn stiulents fmm yenr 
to \cnr it ll»f* tlifT rent scats of learn- 
ing in Cnrnpo Tins incroa«e ts all to ilic 
pio(J, <l<*''(n(e tlie 'll irm rnsed bt flie niitlinn- 
tic<, nml by some of mr public men, who 
sh niKl know better Wlnt is truly 'll inning, 
nnd, II ilppfl, 'i source of enormous wiste in 
men 'inil money to Indi i is the vistili^pro- 
pnrtion of fli • sexes m our stude t popnlition 
abroad Compared vfuh onr men, our women 
students nro n mere Ii'itidfiil iliH is in 
striking contrast to the Chinese students in 
Jjiirope In recent jear«, the mimbcrs of 
the litter haTO grown by leips nnd bounds, 
n lirge proportion of lliem being women 
Tins 13 a pbenomeu>Q of profound sociological 
interest 

Obviously, Chinn is more keenly consci- 
ous th<in wo nro that modern education, in 
order to bo fructify mg, must be open to both 
men and wnmei oil eq nl terms Its hiilicrto 
predomiinnlly male bias in the Cast has 
defeated its own end tnasm tch hs education 
rem iins a li iNli iiiiC pi iiit with i it r mCs in dio 
n itivc soil III the li lines, a id n our w mic i 
folk who are the vit i] ig-iiits ui lU n^eiicr 
ti\c pmcees The gulf lliit it ere itos between 
men niid women his been dcstructiNC of its 

Nowhere is this illnitntpd more dcvaslat 
ingiy, more tng c illy tinu luiongour students 
abroid Awiy from home, hiving to live 
for jears on end ui an environmnit on the 
whole ho'tiJe, (heir cdncntioii remims in most 
cases ni outer facide and iicv cr becomes *v 
part of tlicir total persomht) 

Educatijn is a socid process. Its ado 
quacy ami fulness depend ou how far one is 
iinegrUcd into its sociil background In 
Luropc, and in 1 ugl uid, lu p irlicnl ir, we 
ni\vi)a remnui a foreign body We are 
tolerated, but never accepted UencQ tho 


incrdable bifiimtion m onr personality, in 
onr mcntil outlook and the inadequate return 
in onr edne itioti il efforts Tiic inner citadel 
of onr imiids is not Innched b) education 
Modern idi as pass us by Intellect remains 
imqmclened At hist wc return liomc to 
rcl qwe into the inertia of body nnd mind that 
IS fiidii\ bine, nnsnitcd to fit into the old 
siirroii idingSj and vviihoiit coiinge to create 
a new and more viud tiivironmcnt. 

Cliin'v's example is before us A large 
proporiion of Chinese scliol irs in Europe are 
mimed couples By reproducing miniature 
Chinese communities in ililftrent European 
centres of learning, Cluin is not only 
establishing more direct touch with the best 
111 Luropeau life and thereby avoiding that 
fital unreality which chanotcrizes our educa- 
tion, but IS also solving some of the social 
problems which fice every Indian student 
individu iliy id a foreign country ihrough 
their womenfolk, access to Luropean society 
becomes possible for the Chinese rrom 
toleration to recognition is a big step A 
rtcomzed sooul stitiis is esaciitial to normal 
inttllcctail life. iliH is ilready refl eted in 
till, gn tier iiilLlci.tnd and sutnl iclivityof 
tlic Chinese 6 tndi.iits m Louden and eUc- 
wlicrc A visit to llio Cliuia liistititc witlim 
'V stone's throw of the Induu Students’ Uiiiou 
AsnvAytv va ' 

Onr task is two fold First, tint cdncalton 
la foreign countries slionIJ no longer remain 
a male luonopol; It is educationally wastofn], 
because it divides men and womc” and creates 
aclissof iiidividuiis who are uprooted and 
misfits everywhere They are neither at home 
abroad bcciiise they are socullv unicceptible 
nor ut home 1 1 InUi , where they do not often 
meet women, wli > are inspired by com non 
hopes and fears, siinil inty of tistes, ide ils and 
intellectual aspintions 

Secondly, young mnrrifd people should be 
encouraged to come abroad together, so that 
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they may share the same cxpenencea nnd 
fSimilarl} cnjo} the educational facihCtcs that 
i the West can offer and return home the nclier 
for them, the better fitted to carry out the 
tasks for which they were sent out Tbia, to 
ray mind, is the only waj of reconciling 
modern education with progress in India, 
because it presupposes i certain community 
of interest of husband and wife and a certain 
amount of enlightenment on the part of both, 
which are now lacking 

Nor need this raise insuperable practical 
difficulties Expenses for husband and wife, 
ns every bodj knows, are uot twice as much 
as the single individual spends on himself At 
the most, they may be half as much again, but 
with foresight couples should be able to 
manage e\cn on less Parents, as well a** the 
Government, should take note of this, because 


the forcible and prolonged separation of bus 
band and wife M neither educationally econo- 
mical nor morally wise 

The foundations of a miniature Indian 
community would thus have been securely laid 
abroad Besides helping to minimize consi- 
derably the many indiscretions that young men 
are heir to abroad out of sheer boredom and 
loneliness, it will also help to bring them closer 
to the societj of which they form part, how ever 
temporarily And it is only through closer 
social contoct that we can hope to receu e the 
best that the West can give u« With a recog- 
nized social status will come sclf-coufidencc, 
mental integrity, better educational effort and 
above all the avoidance of waste, intellectual 
and otherwise, which Tncfia can ill afford 
London, 

July, 3935 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 

B\ SANTA DEVI 


S HIBRAM had lUst sat down to bis brcnkfist 
when 1)19 mother beffan ‘Now look here 
Shilni the children have got no winter 
clothing nnd I have not been able to bring 
over your sister from her husband s hoii^e nl' 
these jears even once If anyone falls ill I 
cannot give him « drop of metliCine. Hoir long 
can one carry on like this? 

‘As long ns we are destine I to replied iho 
«on his face turning sullen nt once 

His mother poured another ladleful of hot 
soup on his rico and sai 1, ‘You amaze me my 
dear ' I have spent everything I had on your 
cilucation nnd you have pas*eil the M A And 
now all that joii enn do i9 to bewail jour fate 
I have poured money on you for sixteen ycaw 
I ven if you could have given me back n 
quarter of what I gave you I woul I bare been 
happj on are eating your meals m time and 
going out with clean clothes on Is that right 
ami proper ? One mu't try to earn money 

Shibmm sprang up from his seat m anger 
Rnd cried ‘Am J not trying n« linrl as I 


can* Shall I walk on my head? Do jou 
think 3 go out Dverjday to en;oy Ibo cinema 
Or the theatre ? I go to hunt for jobs 

Do what you think host. I can but give 
>ou advice, «iid his mother in despair She 
went back to her kitchen with the Hlle and 
the pol of soup Shibram went to tlie outer 
room and flung himeelf down on the wooden 
tieiliUrad with n bundle of newspapers by his 
Side 

He hal no money to buy newspapers with 
There wo* no one who could give him money 
lie lHm»elf earned only thirty rupees and this 
hal to suffice for iho household expen‘>e-s added 
to h»f mothers slender savings ile serveil as 
tt private tutor in the family of n bam«tcr 
and brought home their old newspaper®, mostly 
an Anglo-In Imn He had to return the papers 
next day Nearbj stood a sliop winch dealt in 
Lhaddar Shibram borrowed nn Indian paper 
from It. lie u«ed to get by heart the ‘Wnntw 
column Ho had sent in applications by scores 
nnl had got only two or tiirrc replies rrom 
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the-u pbct-S too, ht InJ been turne»l bneV^ when 
he went W trj hi3 hick persomllj >»t» one 
had given him any encouragement 

Shjbnm again went over the ndtcrlisement* 
Noboilj wanted nn M A m hi'itory It 'cemed 
the whole country had turned into a aa«t 
Insurance Oflicc and everybody wantcJ only 
agents He had no objection to becoming nn 
agent Ihit ho knew full well (hat ho could 
not earn much that way Shibram cloceil his 
eyes and trieil to vi-*ualire m Iim mind the circle 
of hi3 acijuainUnees Ninety per cent aiaong^t 
them were too destitute to go in for life insur- 
ance. The remaining ten per cent, were them 
selves insurance agents He could think of 
only two persons '^ho were solvent, yet not 
insurance J^enl« One was hia employer Mr 
5iuk^daram Goswami, Uar at Law, and the other 
one wa^ his professor Mr Sen Both were 
getting oA in yc.ar3 nnd it was unlikely that all 
the in'urpnce agents in Bengal liad not got at 
them Ion" ego Shibram gave u up m de«poir 
He would never be a success as an m«umnce 
agent Ho was not temperamentally 6t for going 
about canao^sing from door to door Ho could 
never understand how to begin 

The remaining advertisements were for private 
tutors and mulwives He was working as a 
private tutor, both morning and evening and 
could not undertake more work of that sort 
The latter job was a lucrative one Ho bad 
«een midwivos who wore more jewellery than 
the wues of the rich But be could not a^ail 
himself of this job, at least hiring this life 
He had been bom a man through the accumula 
ted merit of *even previous births If be could 
do awav with all merit m this life, the nsvt 
one angot be more advantageous 

Shibram thrust away the Indian paper and 
drew the Anglo Indian towards hira'ell But 
alas for him ' It seemed, only Nur«e“, Midwivcs 
and pretty Anglo-Indian girls had any bu^ine^s 
in this mortal world The re«t were superfluous 

At this juncture his fnend Nitu came m 
smoking an indigenous 'bin He leant over 
Shibram and askevl, “How many jobs did you 
reeure Shibu ? ’ 

Shibram flung away this paper too and said, 
“Jobs indeed ' Do you think it is the Golden 
Age ? If you want a job now-a-day«, you must 
paint your cheek®, u-e a lip-stick and put on 
a gown If ever I marry, my dear friend, I 
shall pray for daughters every morning, anil if 
I get them, I shall call them Mary, Katie an«l 
Dolly I am a mere man, and have been curbed 
with the name of Shibram So, no luck for me 
this time Yet my mother is about to tum me 
out of the hou'e, because I cannot secure a job” 

"Don’t weep, my dear chap,” said Jfitu, 
patting him on the back “This is the age for 
self help 5 ou need not be a clerk or anything 
nece®=arily Why don't you try «ome business * 
I am willing to join in with you Perseverance 


kada to luto-s*, you know If we try hone-itly, 
we are sure to prosper ” 

“Don’t bo ovcr-optimistic, Nitu," said fehibu 
“Money begets money you know Where is 
our cnnitol ’ ’ 

‘We must try something that docs not 
rcijuiro n big outlay,” "aid Nitu “-V re"taurant, 
for instance You will «ell your chops and 
enftets everyday nnd realize money every day 
Thus wo shidl build up some capital ” 

‘Ob indeed" laughed Sbibu “Who told 
you tbit we shall »ell nil our chops nnd cutlets 
eveiT day ■* The'o things ta«te very nice, when 
we buy them from another’s shop But they 
wont taste half as nice, when they shall bo 
left nnsokl on our own liands and we shall 
Imvc to carry back home, whole trayful", of 
them from our "hop In"tcid of increasing 
your capital it will thus decrea«e, from ilav to 



roan must pos..e>-3 eoine courage Dont rou 
remember the 8an«crit saying, ‘Only the lion like 
man of enterprise ever attains success * ' 

“I have forgotten every bit of 8nn*cn( I ever 
learnt,” «Aid Shibu “I never opened a Saneent 
book after I left my "chool ' 

“Verv well,” said Nitu, ‘let us try something 
ab«olu(efy safe It does not need nay capital 
at alL 1 ou require only an ochre-coloured robo 
and turban and n book on palffli«try ” 

‘^ofe indeed ’ «aid Shibu “^Vhat do I 
know of palmj try ' I shall tell i>eop]e «oroe 
thing or other which won’t come to pass , (hen 
they Will come nnd thrash me Besides, how 
can you di®gui-e nnd hide yourself m Calcutta ’ 
If I ever get caught by my student friend", 
they wiii give me bell, sure enough." 

“Ob, what n saint you arel’ s.aid Nitu 
“IVhr, IS It n sut to become a palmist ? ’ 

I consider it a sin to obtain money under 
fal-e pretence® ’ said Shibu “If it is not a sin, 
then nothing short of murder is n sin ” 

“AU huainessnien obtain money under false 
pretence®,' said Nitu, ‘os well as all professional 
men Pleader®, barristers, priests, goldsmiths, 
woshemien and barbers, tell far more unCrutbs 
than truths ” 

“That may be, but I am not going to follow 
them,’ "aid Shibu “And I don't want to enter 
into a discussion about it either I am thinking of 
going out in search of inspiration ” 

Nitu took the hint, and lighting another 
*biri, he went out 

8hibu put on his shirt, and took the opposite 
read to that taken by Nitu. He looked at all 
the hair-<1re3"ing saloons and all the dying nnd 
cleaning shop® The«e people did not need much 
capital, and their stock, too, was not perishable like 
chops or cutlets But Shibu did not know the 
art of cutting hair or washing clothes If he 
had to pay people to do the=o jobs for him, he 
would be bankrupt on the second day H« 
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wouW Inro to pay rent for tho ehop, hepM?c^ 
If lie couM not eeciuo enoti;;li c»»tomtr«, things 
«o«M go \iry Inml «iih lutn intlecil 

fie nuglit hecomo an apprentice nt some 
hnrbcr’a shop Then, if ho put on n suit tinil 
begin to work in n saloon, itnbo<ly wouM ilire 
to j-er nt him lint it wtH rntlier bnni to keep 
oik’s nlentity In him in Cilcnita Sbibntm was 
rulber nervous nb ml losing bis repulnlnm 

In tho evtning ho wua coming b»ck home, 
after tenUnng Ins pupil lie wus tbmkmg of 
taking im »t.cnc¥ for ointment*, cheap Imir oiU 
nn I sonic (itfithblc remedr for mnhtriu It was 
not 11 hard ] ih to securo such an ngericy But 
nobody give Inin nny cnenuragement. “if you go 
flhntit Kith n big dntni, }o(t Imtu some ebitice of 
making people listen to you,” said one and nil 
‘‘OihcrKisQ jour stock will reinaiu on your bunds 
for cv<r” 

As he retiirnd home, he found a b»g 
congregation of lilies in front of the kitchen 
Jlo^t of them were ol(li-<h or o!<l They seemed 
to bo harbingers of somo sort of gooil neus, ns 
his mmher kus lislennig very eagerly t» them, 
neglecting even her cocking She went in now 
nnil then and turned tho hotchpotch over, then 
came out ngun to hear tho news A immeuno 
lamp hung on the wall, and CA«t a faint light 
on the fuces and hgures of the ladies But 
they were all tpiile well known to Shibu, eo lie 
could tell who was who from their sizes and 
voices without seeing their faces 

As the ladies heard his footstep in the outer 
room, they bec.»no restiva Every one of them 
got up rather painfully, and prepared W go 
Old TiinnHluk who seemed to be tho leud^ 
of the depulation, pulled n veil over her buM 
bend and whispereil m fehibu’s motUero eir, 
"Vour eon has come home, go and give him 
hii owning mod But don’t forget what I hive 
t >t 1 you riiiiik It ovi r I shall cuiiio to inoirow 
and receivo jour iin^nor” . , , , 

Sbibu’s 111 liner ntrented biekwnril to the 
m«ide of the kitchen, smug “V m are Kith mo 
in «v»f> iin) iri>r, c>n 1 i-ier forgitymir wort# I 
'lh« lidi s elirUd f r ibur ri«| ecuve lioniw, 
talking ns they went Thev •toppc'l once nt rhe 
onnr iloor luid, ikliveriiig ihvir Inml oration, went 
ihcir wii\e 


thnt wo /iro not rnoiigb m Tjambfr to con»ume 
>Our weiJih ? Yon wjint anolher person to help 
tts do It f* ii«kcd bliibu 

*f tfoii't want jour clever words" safl Ins 
mother ‘Kvery in in miimes at the proper age 
nnd It IS but ri^bt that ho slioiil I do so Times 
lira liid, und every joiing man slnuM be 
proptily lied douji to bn homo, Jest he go 
a«tniv ” 

"if you can feci! and clothe a dnighler !n* 
Uw," Bud Sliibii, ‘I linvo no olyeelion to 
ni«rr)ing I liivo but to mount a gaily deconited 
pitf imicrin, go m iiml imirrv ” 

•\vhy, jou nrc ns fit ns nnjboilv else to 
muiiituii 11 wife,’ said liis nintlor 'You Imve 
got all tlia (Jt^n*es of iho Ufunri-itj Jim rJi mgh 
buruiKiiti (the goddess of Inirnin^) fnvoureil yon, 
Luko^liiiii the goddess of we.tltli) iiIkujs 
rcmameil Adverse’’ 

bhibii flit like laughing nt this prile of the 
poor mother over her i-oii u linriiing Ala*, for 
AH M A nt ovr Uimir'‘it;os I IJa has only 
become unfit for ino^t kind- of work 

Seeing tint lirr son was silent, his mother 
began iiginn “People liave trooplil forw inl 
vinous mnlthes to Kliieh I have not liateiied 
But now I have heard of a girl who is a 
vcnlnble queen of beauty I hive Seen her 
mjself, but she wns a ehilU then But they wint 
ftuay soniewhero else nnd J Jo-t sight of tliini 
But now Tttrini-didi was telling me that the girl 
has turned seventeen this month and she is well 
developofj too iler limbs are well rounded «nd 
her oouipJt-sion is like that of a ^iress Her 
fato IS nearly perfect, oval In shape, iiml her 
biiir 13 wonderful. Only one of ber teeth is a 
bit big, nnd eiicruaches on the lower lip” 
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hnd of BcnsniL IIo rememborftl it now 
willi n pane So lias qiicpn of beauty bitl no 
fiitber ’ Then ivi li-iillv sbe wih ru I bringing 
nm It of a iloivry wiili lier. A li<.iieili bnauiy 
stl loiii rct-iiiH (lilt (itl<' for fling Wiihin ten or 
Iwilru jearii abe wai likely to b c aiu. th* m ilherof 
niiiii) cliililren, an I lu-»e etirj VLdtigo of g>o»l 
lookt she ever possessCil So it wis Utter to 
niirr) lu a family who hi I «otnillui»g more 
suli'tiiidii (liui Uiuity to offlr him 
lliciu„h the <lei.roea coiiLrnil by iho Univernty 
dill not coiifi.r c* rt-iin alnluy to cirn money, 
ihi-se iilttiijs scemeil to unpre^s the pro'ja-cme 
biiher' iii 1 iw aiul mnfo ibeiu oixai lh«.ir pur'O 
ftniigs «i hr 

At ni„lil ShiliMm Hy thinking Uo wanlo! 
to iiiirry an ugly girl ami gel u fat dowry with 
hir A pi in b-giii to mujre slowly m bn 
brim III the m irning, lie took n rapee nml 
ftiirted for iifi tmlim Ken'inpir offky Thero 
hi larcrlei) an alverti'cmeat in the M ttranoiii il’ 
culiinin He waiitii! a bri'lo wiih.lmry 

After I c bail uken tliH mumentous step. 
Ehibniin begin to look funvinl to the coming 
of the fio-imm iritn n good iJeil of ooTaty 
He wuKl ill iiffonl to Ive one whole ni,iee. if 
It tliil not bring lam nay re.ulls Afur three or 
four days n reaiNunng feller arrucif for linn 
With the iihuU'griph of n ^irl en<.h9fl Shiha'e 
fact, bicinie Amilliial iii «mite< Hut he waiiteil 
V) kiaii all this a «ocret frunt las mother ami 
• frma Nitu, in the iiiitiil stage, for fear of every 
tliiiig falfing (lirouiih So he supprer^t the 
einik mill went about with n emworn expres* 
n a when he bad to face las mother or hie 
friend 

But ho inu«t go and interview iho-io people, 
smee (IkV liei been courtwi;.' enoagti io urae 
to liiin Shibrim sent an urgent nte*3ige to las 
wa'-herniati ami got las clotlus cluiaeil in tune 

The house slooil in a line in Bhownnipore 
Thire was no door filling the lane Thire was 
a big «igabo<rd hinging on the wad Shihu 
enicreil the lane and went fnrwanl some twenty 
yimis without mertmg nnytlimg, hut blink wall.* 
Afit-r he Inul exhiiu»ieil the supply vf the e he 
came to an open yard, where a nabel bov was 
bii-y Iwihijig him 'If by iho.anJe of a iiyu-m 
“W Inch IS Mudan Babus hou e?’ asked Sbibu of 
this boy. 

lliu Imy stnreil at lam for a while, then 
replifd , ‘Go on sinigl t.” 

Slabu Went on and pi?«e>I two or three more 
cisterns like the 1 wt one, and at 1 i>-t came to 
n pi ice wliere he foim I the pn lure of a huger, 
pointing to (1 n line riJ (te On the plate apiieined 
the mime of Mrs U idhnbino Inn Guli i, liceiiMsI 
mtlwile. As there was a door tlo-'e by, bhihii 
enterei.J and foun ( Iiinrwff fumg i narrow and 
sleep slairciise As there was nowhere else to 
go, bhiliu slowly mourned ihe stars mid urrived 
on tlie br>.t flo> r On his right, lie found n reil 
CurtuiD, with big wbile chiyxiuiihemums puiated 
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on It Shibu understocal this to bo private 

E remin and taraod Ins attention to the hfu 
kru uilhin n small room stoial two betlcIlc^ a 
chair and a sinuU u.blo of cin-, profu^t ly coiered 
over irilh dust, Shibu knoik^ LiJiy at ihe 
ilNirnml entering, took bis suit on one of the 
benches 

After two or three mmut»3, n gentleman 
entered the room nml bowed to SUibruii IIo 
WHS extremely tbm imd Has iii ii small 

dhuli an I n coat uf blick prmutl coltnii bliibu 
(iiil not know whst to say to him ihe gentle, 
mtn iioticeil his uiMsIiegoiio evpiv^sioa and asked, 
“Are you coming fiom a case’ !iou<i?” 

IVli It on Girih nm ti ‘ci*e Jiouse?' bhibu 
wnstH) amizcil to speak “Do you require, u 
midwife*’ a-'ke-l the genileinJa nguiii to m^ke 
biiiKclf nion dear 

Shibnim now remcinbereil the 6tgnboird_ He 
tiimtyl rwl in cmbmM'meMt iind SiiS, “Jfo ^ir, 
I hut c come to Mil in Bibit He njdieil to my 
adtmi<ciiiciit mid lukeil m« to see him " 

‘Is ihii suT' askeil 31 id in B dm, growing 
cheerful nil of a suldtii “i am 31 tin. Bibu 
forgive mo for not r«mg»ni»ig you, (winch 
hehiliiu means of doing, never Iniviiig seen 
blidm before) I’leise make your«df comturt<ibIe 
Cveu^o me, if I usk your r$l ition^hiu to tlio 
bridegroom M'e are us yet Btningcr*, you see” 
8>nba wns in a Hr After n wliile, lie 
mereil 1 nm tbe bridegroom, sir As I have 
no father, 1 had to come myself PIc-i'q don’t 
Ukc It nmiis ” 

“Ccrtimly not, csrlTinly not,” excl timed 
Mmlun it'bu with on imnbh smile 

‘It IS better for on adult mm to conduct the 
nrgoiiiiiioiis liim*elf 1 shall be able to giilber 
uli die iwci3*iiry infornmltoa fran you' 

•HJf Course,” »iul alnbu * Uut the only u«eful 
mformnlioii id>out iny^eJf is tbe hut tbit 1 am 
an M A of lwo)C.irs’ standing It was iiteiitioucd 
in the a Iverliscmenl.” 

Cut 3ludiin Bjhu wanted to know his father’s 
name and his gmndfither’s nnae, the name 
of Ins native village. Ins caste and Ins 
clan He also wunied to know what Shibnim 
earned, und whether he bad a house uf 

III* own M’hen he had exhausted kII his 
questions, it betame Slnbram's turn Shilm was 
a novice at the game, but he tried his bv'L “1 

wrote in the a Iveili cnieiit that 1 wauled to 

marry the daughter of rii.li pan.nl.-',” he lagan 
*J luirdly meil remind you of il. feulJ, mjy I 
know, sir, hnw mnay c1idlr<.n you hive gut ?* 
Mnhiii 13 ibu twirled his smalt niousUdie and 
e»Ml, “Ceally speaking I have got only oue 

daughter ” 

You inu't be n man of means,” sniJ Sbibu 
again “May 1 a-k about your profession ? ’ 

Malaii Bibti Jiughed “\\ell, you can call 
It that, sm<» 1 cal, drink and leml a Lumfvrtiihia 
life. But H IS diihoult to siy whul my prufessiun 
IB, fily wile IS u lady doctor 1 have borrowed 
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some money from her ami opened a loan office. 
I earn a decent bit from ft’ 

A very corpulent and very (hrk Inly was 
'^cen at this juncture, mounting the stnir<> 
"Have you forgotten that you must collect the 
interest due from jugepara, today she was 
saying 

Aa she noticed Shibram, she suddenly 
disappeared behind the red curtain, not waiting 
for a reply from her husband 

Shibram ha<l a good look at the lady She 
was load«l with gold ornaments from head to 
foot “It IS clear that she has lots of money,’ 
he thought “Have you anj house of yout 
own ?” he asked Mndan Babu 

“The four houses you saw along the lane, nil 
belong to my wife," he said “We have let out 
three of them, while we live in the fourth ” 

‘Is it not rather secluded for a practising 
lady doctor ?” ashed Shibram 

‘ Oh, not at all,” said Madan Babu ‘ We 
have put up a signboard on the main road 
Did not you notice it ? We do quite well here. 
AU our tenants act as guides to my wife’s 
patients and show them the way Those houses 
fetch a bigger rent, comparatively We realise 
a hundred and fifty rupees from the three.’ 

Shibram had made up his mind finally 
He must marry this girl, no matter how eoo 
looked It was no joke to get Rs 150 every 
month There were other properties, jewellery 
and liquid cash also 

Madan Babu was most polite ‘ » ou must 
have some refreshments,' he said, folding Ins hands 
‘Please, don't stand on ceremony with me,” 
stammered Shibu “I want to see your daughter 
once,” he managed to say eontehow 

‘ \cry well,” said Madan Babu ’ I must go in 
once, and inform them ’ , , , 

As he went in, onviety seemed to descciul 
on Shibram, like an aaalanche He wondercil 
what kind of n girl ^^adan Jhbu’s daughter 
was. It would be perfect, if the girl was 

beautiful Even if she was not a beauty, a fair 
complevion, and a big tooth encroaching or the 
lower lip, as his mother had de«crihcii nnolher 
bride, would bavo been sufficient Or, if the 
complevion were mlber dark, a pair of a 
large eyes nilb decorative eyclnshfcs, could maka 
up for much. It did not matter whethCT the 
nose was straight ns a flute 

The maid servant s voice was heard “I sliall 
he back in n iiiinulc,” «he cried slinlly and 
hurried down the stairs, trying to tuck in some 
money at her waist 

Shtomm’s heart began to palpitate rather 
unplen«antly Tlio girl mu«t l)o coming What 
would lio do, if slio was n perfect fright T lie 
dared not back out at this stage. He could take 
to hts hods, there was still time. But who 
would again offer him four houeos in Oilcntta 
and n loan office to boot ’ The thought made 
him pau«e again and think 


Sounds, suggestive of the bride were beani 
from the other site of the door bilks ruatled, 
liangics tinkleil and voices whi«pered, fehibram 
took courage in both hands and sat down 
ogam 

The maid servant entereil with a plateful 
of sweets By her side was the girl, with a 
email siiier bowl in her nand Madan Babu 
accompanied his daugter Shibram could hardly 
look up lie saw only a pair of gold 
embroidered «lipper3 and a pink llenarasi sari 
“This 13 my daughter Tarangini, sir," 
announced Madan Babu '1 have brought her 
to introduce her to you ” 

Shibram had perforce to look up and bow 
to her He was relieved to find that the girl 
was not humpbacked or squmteyed But God 
had probably come to know about Shibu’s pre- 
ference for big pearl like teeth Not only one 
tooth, but all the teeth in the upper row in the 
moutii of this b&auty were rather big and en 
croached much on the lower lip She was trying 
\ahantly with the aid of her upper Iip to cover 
the ]u«tre of his row of pearK but to little 
avail Her complexion was dark, but not 
absolutely black She was slight of figure nod 
bore no resemblance to the lady of ample pro- 
portions whom Shibu had «oen a while ago 

“PJeaee ask her «omcthing,” saw Madan 
Babu. 

Shibram smiled shyly and asked, "Whero 
do y®u read ? 

Tamngini had to show all her teeth ns she 
answered, "I am m the Jfatne class at BelCola." 
she cIo«ed her lips again 

The conversation did not progress tiny further 
Shibram had a goal number of sweets and 
some tea, then he rose to depart 

The bn le bad gone in before that “X mil'll 
know, whether you approve or not,” ■=aid Madan 
Babu 

“f am sati«fie I said Shibu, ’ y on can arrange 
about the woilding 

Madan Babu rubbed his hands m joy ‘But 
there are certain preliminary cereinonie* that 
imiH bo gone through" he oaid ‘Shall I go 
and •<«! your revered mother about the^o 
things 

‘Please don t, cried Shibram m con®ternn- 
tioB “Jly mother is extremely old f i«bioned 
She does not like the independence of women 
She might say that she di I not want the 
daughter of a miilwifo ns a bn le for her son ” 
lie spoke with a great deal of reluctance, 
but the fear of his mother’s intervention drove 
him to speak 

But Madan Babu was not at all offended 
‘Tes^" be Niid, “ns nn ortbcMlov Hindu widow, 
she might object’ 

So the marriage was solemnized m secret 
Shibu had not told his mother anything The 
brale’a father gave Shibu everything a bride- 
groom could want, incliihng 11 diamond nnet ft 
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wn t watch of frol 1, tiroes of Bcnnrc^ *>11. and a 
set of «ilver utensils Tatmgini too was loalcJ 
with goll ornaments fho price of goll ha I 
n en consi Icnblf, Shibrtm tbouRhl to hitn®clf, 
an 1 the ornaments must 1)e worth almut two 
thou*an 1 rui>cts There were «omo furniture 
also Shibrim wilueil the whole lot of preM>nls 
at three thou in 1 an 1 <lop!orcd M i Hu IHhii s 
hek of ni«iIon! of loekjnjr up so diqcIi 

capital m unnecessary thin?* he shouH hare 
mvestoil It m the loan ofiict lie woull have 
got about three hundrcl rupees m interest 
annuall} Ilut ho nns a nonly marrwvl hrile- 
fjroom ami coul 1 not saj nnythinjj 

Thc«c people were not ver> orthoilov bo 
Shibnm pot an opportunuj of «pcakinc to Ins 
Wife in private even on the wd Itng nipht 

There was nolioily cHo in the room an 1 the 
hnle was seatol hollmg her tir&i heal with 
both her ban H Shibnim trie 1 to m ike his 
Toici as soft ami loving as possible ns he ai I 
'Are you feeling this parting from >our mother 
loo much Tnrangini 1 I won t take you away 
just now from her 

Tanngini raised her hci I an! «ai I Where 
IS my mother ihit I shouU f«l about parting 
from her ?" 

Shibmm 8 eyes nearly jumped out of thoir 
sockets m con*tcrnnt on “\ro you not Malm 


Bihus daughter* he askcil *sVnd is not his 
wife Wr* Ila [habmo lini Guha, your mother *' 

‘I am Madan Balms daughter, of course,' 
tail the hnlc ‘But Ralhabino lini is my 
step-mother 

Miihiis voice sank to a mere whisjwr But 
does not >our “tepmothcr lose you ?” he a-skeJ 
IcspcmUly I have hcanl that she has got no 
other clul Jren 

She has no chill by this marriigc, sail 
Tnrangim I am tbe onl> child of my father 
But oiy etemmothcr has two sons by her first 
husbini They «h! not come to the wcilJing, as 
they wtft off n leil with father an ! mother for 
Iming III lien tlio truth from you 

Sliibnm ixivcreil his face with both hands 
nn I liecame eilcnt. 

rarangim ftU the necessity for some cvplana 
lion “I n*keil father not to do this aho said 
But father sail he wouti not tell yotinny lies 
an I woull pve you very goad presents lje«i les, 
ho wouti ecni you so many things ns Puja 
presents that you woull bo surelv satisfioiL’ 

diibram eoull not but nlmit that tbe girl 
wA.a spiaking tho truth Madan B\bu ha I not 
toll him any lie* !t was his own bal luck, 
that ha I ina lo everything go wrong But the 
loan oflicc still rcmainrel fie might get a job 
there 

(riaiishtel b/ Sila Dm) 


PA'n!A^S AT UO^IE 

By Proi DIVrNDRA SVT\ VBTIII 


«T)UKIITU1S or the Pukhto-spcakingi 
people 13 the national name of the 
Path ins. Though it seems to lx> a 
historical fact that the Pathan country J where 
Great A*oka sang Lord Buddha s song in the 2nd 
century B C. has been the cradle of krynn civili 
zation in its past, the Pathans themselves accorlmg 
to their national tradition seem to trace their 
lineage from Israel an 1 generally call themselves 
“Ban 1 Israel or “Israel s children The Pathans 
have divileil themselves into many tribes of 
which the following are worthy of special 
mention 

The IviUTTARs 

In Akbat s time the KhatUaks^ came under 
one Ivban (chief), who got a royal grant of tho 


• The non Pathans pronounce the word Pukhto 
as Pashto 

* By Pathan country is meant Ii dia a North 
West Frontier Afghanistan and Azad Ilaija or the 
independent tribal territory lying bet reen lod a and 
Afghanistan 

’ The Khaltat villages lie m the British Tern 
tory of Kohat and Peshawar Districts They are 

37—6 


temtory between Khumbud nnd Nowshen, ns a 
reward for his services m protecting the grand 
trunk real Tho chiefs of tbe Khattak Khans 
remained loyal to this bon 1 of submi sion to 
tho days of AumngYtb But at last Khusbal 
Kbati tlio celebratcil K.hatt'ik chief raided the 
banner of freedom ami to liis la*t day he spired 
no effort in making the warlike Pathans into 
a free nation k poet, a patriot, nnd a warrior 
of high orler his name will ever shine like a 
bright star in the annals of Pithan history He 
was once captureil by the Moghul forces and 
kept m confinement in the Agrt fort as hostage 
against a few members of the Aloghul nobility who 
were kidnapped by the Khattaks 

Khu*hiii Khan s name is a hou«ehold word 
not only among the Khattak*, but also amongst 
other Pathan tribes Many of his war songs 
have becomo evtraordimnly common with 
the people and his message of patnotism 


divided into t VO sections— Ten Khattafcs and Akora 
Kbattaks The former enjoying a majority are the 
lesilents of Kohat while the fatter pass their days 
and mg&ls in the Peshawar District 
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of rebal 

The AroiDis 

The Afndis nte S'"'™''? “ p^„v“*“Thonsh 
are very athletic, mter*^tribal ihfferencee 

they very often a united force 

they know '"'J Their past br^p 

against a common „ r conquerer Nadir 
i,iU tell you that the „;™„neiing them once 

Shah gave up his idea of ^ they ttete 

for all, trhen he was into months lo- 

capable of resisting their oneny 
gether, finding sustenance merely m 

"" Thffower and easternmost ridges, mnning 
out from the Bufed Koh . - 

mnffe the Baiar and B-xm , 

Galleys andTirah. northern 

pertion, form the hotne of 

the Afndia, who arc dirided 
Sl'a^amh^Khel, I <i-A 

IvheL Aknl Dm Ehel and 
of Ttrah highlands and 

"Fr\ a”?? 

?LrKbTher''’fo!k% 

k ?he Cs“m 



and Uiey can make a good 
living by agriculture 
Tin Tunis 

The original home or 
the Tuns 

iheir national folk ’ 
^alli to have been m » 
nnd the\ pa*sed a lonS 
period of noma lio life before 
they came to settle down 
rKurram xalles «hick 
^^ft 9 the hnne (f 
Ringis Palhans m lho«ie 
hv« Owing to internal 
dipien^ions and migration 
of many families towards 
the Ahranzai country ine 
„,-i, »%nwpr crnuunllj 


The Kbyoer ' I the Miranzm country in« 

ivecounta for the m " Bnngi'h power grndunllj 

HsT AUah had gixen all ^„d lUqa or the Independent tribal territory 1 by the dawn 

‘“et “s « „h.n 1 . »«. Kby^s o. eigbmontb eentm, they b.d lost 

— nselesa rock ana sh i,vIv»t had no power 


other gifte nifn^ | ^mne when it wns Khy^s 
B,ve useless the Khybet bod no 

turn As >'’e '“"f i.h ,, bi the nu-picious 
cbsnccs to moke th r 1 f E ^ indulge m 

notk of loter on imposing Ibc.r 

'“‘'"Lml Tn S nmrebsndise poss!»g 
own duties o thinc* aro ditfcrenl m mere 

days “nde7 the Bnti'h Political kgenej nt 

l,an hkotal 

XiiF MoiiMANm 

The »'d '^Eo.rra'^et^S 

clintnclctislic gts by ocenpn 

„„e of them. ‘hongn jg spirit 

lion, has his oo ,bs„.eljcs into 

rSt 2oi Ilnbm 7»i Ikie 7ai 
^Blote bss few m [ J ,,[, 1,0 ijimmi Khels 
SfA^Jd Iloqo nilh hke S.ot nnd K.bnl 



I nroui. ot young mertj mslcri their '* 

' ipsnSt) Vsthlsr Is 1”” 

(eacle) Zamare (tiger) and Shcr Dil 
^ (bon hearth) etc 
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\ spur of tho Kbo^t hiU-th'XS livi io<tthe kurrnnt 
Talley* the land of the Tuns— into the npper and 
the lower Kurram There ts a Britnh Pol t cal 
Agency at Para Ch nnr in tho Upper Kurtacn, 
wmch 13 beaut fully besprinWlel withpine-hlK 
and where the Mina, enjoying emd and 
pcture«<}ue life, make a good liv ng by ngn 
culture 

Other Iribes 

There arc *omc other tribes of the Pnlhan'i 
too winch play the r own part in their cwmtrv a 
life. The names of the \\air* the Bingi h® 
the Marwat,’ the Bannucbi * the Sh nwan,’ 

* Kurram ralky is about 300 square miles in aten 

’The i jj-«jo/jfry Ipng between Karmia ralley 

and Gomel nrer known as Waz nstan, is the home 
of the War rs The Northern and Bouthem portons 
of WazinstsD being 2si00 and 2 CO sjuare m les in 
area respectively have separate Dr t sh lolitcal 
Ageoc es with (oeir headquarters at Sliram Shah in 
the Northern 'Waziiiilan and at Wana in the Southern 
one 

' The Bangish have d vided themselves into three 
clans— the M ranza the Daera and the Samalzai 
and the majority of the r villages 1 e in the Kohat 
Distnct 

’ The ma n clans are five in i umber the 
Musa Kbel the Acha Khet the Khud Khel the 
Bahrara Khel and the Top Khel Their riUages 
lie in the Lakki Tabs I 

* The central port on of the Bannu Tabs I lying 
between the Kurram and Tochi nvers is the home 
of the Bannuchis 

* The Shinwans are dinded into Sangu kTiaI 


the Utnun KheU® the Tiu»nf*atti the 
Rhatln tho MohammaUiiJ’ an! Daduztit* are 
nolcwerthT 

Tbo Palhans may aptly be called a naton 
of Tilli^rs The number of towns is jneonsidersbla 
m the {-ronieri^ and Afghaniitan as compared 
with the number of their Tillages and again Aiad 
Iln^ IS absolutely n Land of villages 

The nomenclature of Pathan villages has its 
own characterist cs. There are names Itko Takhat- 
Bhai Ilund and Ssrai Bahlol of Buldhi*t orgn 
namts like Burj flan Singh and Shankar Garh 
speak of Sikh peno<t in the Pathan history the 

Alisher Khel ^epah Khel and Maudozai trade 
between Peshawar and Kabul is their mam occupation 
The Southern portion of flajour in lead f/aqa 
where there is a British Agency at lilalakand 

” Tho name \ usafzai u aptly appbed to a large 
number of people living in Buner Swat and Dir 
in Azad lUqa as well as jo the BntJsb territory of 
the North-eastern portion of the Peshawar D strict 
from the border of Charsala Tahsil to the nver 

” The Khal 1 country 1 es on the left bank of the 
Bara mer and along the front of the Khyber Pass in 
the Bnt sh territory 

” Mohammadzai villages are s tuated m the 
Bntish territory of Hashatnagar 

>• The Dadurai coantry runs along lie left bant 
of the Kabul river to its confl lence w th the Bara 
nver in the Bntish terntory 

’• The number of the small towns in the Frontier 
as shown in the census report of 1931 is only twenty 
SIX while Its rdlages axe about 2SJO 
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Tillages like Ukmnnzai and Musa Khol are nnme<l 
after the tribesmen who live there , with the names 
like Sbanfabad Fatheabad and Akora Rhattak, 

are ft«soc[atcd the names of the rcspecttw founders 

tbemselves or their lessees or relations in names housewives arc fond of making im attempt in«ile 


their proper reward from the 
villagers 

Eich village quarter m Aral 
Ilaqa has its separate watch 
towers A room with a low 
door wa} on ono side and n 
senes of loop-holes on all 
side'' 13 built on the Cop of 
everj tower , it may nccommo* 
date at a time at lea«t fen to 
twelve persons, '\ho clambit 
up by the help of a rope, slung 
from the door frame Again 
there nre loop-holed parapets 
on the roofs of nil tower rooms 
for emeigencj purposes Safe 
against nil evposures to harm 
as tbe«e watch towers are, the 
people use them for protection 
for tlajs together 
“•Kor” IS the people's national 
word for the house , generally 
It conaists of two or three rooms withm a 
walled enclosure, known ns Golai The mud 
walls of the viUnge*hou«e8 are m no way 
congem**! for art-designs But the Pnthsn 


like Gbazi fiabn, Pir Snddo and Knka Sahib is the deeping rooms and kjtoDcns. The national 
preserved the auspicious memory of some local flowers and song birds may serve as the subject 


saint. Along with these and many oUiers 


matter of these rough drawings which are some- 


names like Sared China (cold spring) Gulaba times the evpenents of the women folks’ rcstheiic 


^oae) Gulbadan (flower like m structure) and 
Spma Varai (white mound) based on Natures 
local aspects and as such they speak of the 
people’s re«thetic sense Again there are names 
like ‘Nava gai (new bride), interesting for their 
own peotic touches 

The village-sito is divid«l into sepamlo 
quarters Each quarter known as K \'.pi is 
allotteil to a particular Ivhol (clan) and has it« 
own Malik (headman) In the villages Situate I 
in the British territory the 
ilnlik 13 a revenue-collector, 

•while in Azad Ilaqa where 
everyone seems to ho the king 
of Ins own nffairs the 
Malik's personality "lands ns 
the gonuino representative of 
his respective Ivliel 

Fach village-quarter has its 
separate mosque, known as 
Tamat It is generally locatwl 
towards the out skirts ol the 
village Tlicro is a separate 
cK«s of the people’s religious 
and «ociaI leaders They are 
known as Mullahs and nre in 
charge of (ho iiHage mo«qucs, 
where they call the congrega 
tjon to prayer ns well ns liol i 
day-classcs to make the 
children learn by bc-irt 
particular holy verses from the 
Qutan-for nil this they receive 


sense. In neb parts of tlie country where 
nnCuro appears like ft newly married bride among 
rivers and bills the walled enclosure of the 
TiIJage-hon«e may }jare « few fruit trees like 
bor or mulberry along with a patch of vegetables 
and flowery plants serving the purpose of n 
kitchen ganlen 

The names of the Pathan boys and girls have 
their own poetic glamour An nverngo Pnthnn 
mother compares her child to a flower and calls 
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him “Gill (iTowir) or Tui Gul pB*’" ■■ jy. .k / 

(fresh flower) sometimes *1 e 
likes to cboo 0 the namea of 

Fome iintive ffowers for the ^ ~ ^ M J\. 

purioseiinl “Knshnnla (jt very iH 

jopuhr fn"nnt flower known f *VtW A Zs^iJ « 

as Gul . Rohan in Porsn) Guhh . A \mf% A /llM 

(rose) *Anar Gul (nomegnnntc » y gWA / I 

flower) ami Innr Gul (fig (lower) SAs XfejAA,.^^ .1 1 "TTP«-^ ' fl I’Mlj 

etc. ph> the Icihnp part A \ i lyi " 

sweet VO cc 1 boy is compared to A V V?<-V^l J /if 'IJ 

a parrot an 1 is nameil Tota • -*“Tf CL^ i Vs/ 

The pme fret standa for de ' fl 

lieauty an I Fturlne«s and a 1. ^|®. ^ ^ ^ '^^53 

hero 13 sometimes nicknamol ^ _ - - ■ ^ ^ . — — — 

“Aakhtar (a pme tree) The 

names like Bar (eagle) /ainaro psifaan Tjnes 

(tiger) and fiber Dll (lion heartcl) p w i. u * i sw 

etc. generally borne by the village , . iv f , • , 

bov« are noteworthy for their martial chara ter not ic hgrafel) if the latter happens to le 


TKo names of the daughters of the soil t®® 
equally remarkallo (reniure rirkba 

(lew) “Rena (light) Hntai (life) Roshma ( 
slken girl) ‘Dir TamaU (pearl beautyi Dir 


)ounger ihe spontaneous an f fre<h expre «ion 
of heartfelt },rtt tu lo becomes all the more sweet 
when tliey say ‘’KbuJte Do Ulekha (may God 
forgive tUeo> Khu lao do Uloika (may Go 1 


Kbani (TCarl-quccnX Cihr-Jomamala (moon mako thee great) M u Ine de 0 nta (may Go 1 

beauty) ‘•Soaan-Tnn (‘bosan flower Ike grl) tie lliy saviour) Bwhe de loo she (maj thy 

Bulbula (a bulbul) kountra (a she pigeon) and sons pow up) an ] “kha chare (mayst thou 

Kharoiini (a mama) nro a few succecil in ihy mission) etc \\lulo meeting after 






a long I me the friends enjoy a 
mutual embrace and seek intorma 
lion of each other s welfare in 
a senes of questions such a« 
lore (art thou well f) Khu*halo 
(art ihou happy ?) “Kha lore 
(art thou quite well ?) “AArt 
Kh\K*)alr (art thou quite 
happy f) *Kba Taia (art thou 
fre»h ») an 1 “Aha Cftakhe (art 
thou active ?) etc 

I/oro of home is an inborn 
trait of Pathon character "What 
coull illustrate it better than the 
follow Jig proverb, wlijph )s fo 
common nraong them ? 


Tillers o{ the so ) 

n by 'f« ^ Bam & «on I haw 

Tile every-<lay culture of the Pathans is full 
of many jn’p r ng trut® Along with the common 
jlo’lem salutation “As Salam aleikum (peace 
be to you) which is generally eschanged by “wa 
nleikum Salam (peace be to you also) they have 
a senes of the r own national salntat ons 
and greet ngs Whenever a guest npproaebes 
their doors be is greeted with “Hflrkala Kasha 
(come every day) and the guest may reply “Neki 
Darsha (may goodness come to thee) or “Harkala 
Osi (may thv life be long) Courtesies are 
exchanged by the wayfarers as they follow the r 
way on the road one may say “Astare Mashe 
(do not be weaned) and it may be interchanged 
by “Z/Oe She (be great) among the perioos of 
equal age, and by ‘Ma Khawaregi (may you 


Ones own motherland is a 
Aashmir for him n 
Vn averaim Pathan is a 
goo 1 lover of hia nat ve soil s beautiful "pots 
tind feels proud of tJem when ho spontaneous^ 
%ay3 

Even \llah is in love with the 1 eautiful spots W 
All Pathans have an earnest wish that death 
when It come* should fin 1 them m their own 
home among the r own people and that they 
find their owls of d ist m their own ancestral 
grave yards If some one d es away from home 
Bie convejance of his body to his village 
is popularly considered to be a mark of honour 
towaraa the departed soul The na ive folk lore 
IS full of many interest ng tales, the characters of 
whidi are seen travelling down to far-off places 
in order to find the bones of a hero, who dieil 
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P-xtban Cbildreu 


A brother and a ewter 


Deane give rne lome tiro* 


fighting ao that they ninj g've them their proper 

1 ra 3 itionnl culture, any gray beard trill teU you 

BuMomke^not^rhine itinera and cuetoma i» 
The'tnnaW simplicity of the Pnthan ii^p.ie 
of the tSugh anf ' 

beautifully revealed when he 'aj s 
Do not grab my blanket 
So 1 11 not grudge your sbawl •» 

Ho«mtaliD is n foremo«l trait m the Pniban 

ho«t may «iy 

Do ool lool lo..nD m D«.l.t 
n„.o,l.,o,» .o~rd. 

And the cne I is expKlcl to repl) 

,S;%”tir.''iorr.’.iio od-ct .b, unc. 

hs"pr»« -tb " 

X„,y Puthon itoman iti'bss to be 'b' 
^otbHf n boro .nd nitbU, -ay. 

“A cbildlo«8 woman would 1 prefer to be 

rt S tbon .konld-t *«'' 'S„5 “bS| « 


To the over-confident youth the gray beanls 
arc expected to say 

A lion s heart it requires to be a hero 

Agriculture goes side by side with fighting 
fto It IS net strange that the Pathans can saj 

Even if thou art defMted 
O tow seed in thine fields ’ 

Ari earlier harvest is as dear to the 
peasant as ^ons m hiS youth to a Pathan 
warrior 

Sons are better if born in one’s youth 
\\heat hnnest is better if begot earlier 

“As the peasant is worth his land is worth’ 
IS revealed when some one says 

Whosoever looks after his fieldwork himself 
Ohcc would It become all for him if^it is 

Watering the fields without the proper 
ploughing IS considered to be a useless ta«k, 
and tho peasant may be heard, saying 

Dig thy held for twenty days 
And then water it once.** 

The Pnthans have their m ligenoiis code of 
honour known ns Nang i Pukhtuna. Ihdil or 
levengo comes foremost and is the root-cau«e ot 
a bcwildenng chain of individual. tribaL and 
inter tribal blood feuds Some of tho gray beards 
•ometmies announce it n deplorable state of 
allaira and try their l>cst to save the rising 

u— »j are Pashto proverbs 
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A Hindu prl in Tirah Talkv 

PhoU br > B U •la 



^\hen g^ris go out to pluck gpring/flcHrew 


generation from this suicidal habit But ivbeo 
all their efforts end in n failure they begin to 
bel eve in their native folk lore that “none can 
save the Pathan mmd from being absolutely 
honey-combed by blood feuds, as this state of 
afiairs is due to Allah s nrath as just after the 
creation of the world He was displeased with 


the Pathans forefather The characteristic 
notions of / at (honour) and SItarai i («hame) 
have become the warp and woof of the Pathans 
every-day Ife \\ hile the unavenged damage is 
const leM to be the symbol of the greatest 
shame the bloo 1 stuned sword us&l to take the 
proper revenge is the living emblem of honour 
The typical lights and "I ales of Nang i 
Pukhluna, which is still m vogue in Azad llnqa 
are as follows 



V daughter of the soil Vacacs of the daughters 
of the BO I are remarkable Sh no (verdure) 
Parkha (dew) Rana (light) Hitai 
(life) Eeshnia (silken Eirl) Dur Jamala 
(pearl beauty) Dur khani (pearl 
queca) bulbula (a bulbul) 

Kountra (a she p gion) 
and Kharonai (a 
mama) ore a few 


A dancioR gul in a marriage feast 
cases 13ut it tne Tarhur, lio is always 

of the deewsed k ^ 

expectcil to oesi* »,,a l,fe mvinc a sum of 

S“"wo'n»”tho p““ ■' ”1”';"' 

rflho cWs«rco™c..tto co„,pr<,n,.»e bofor, 
the Jirgcih'^ , ^ compl> with Iho 

, 'jZ°Z " «' " ■ 1 ”“*; 

tribal Kg a traitor the punishment 

IS considered t jjjg gnilly 

,n such n c'’®! ' the confiscation of all his 

IS set on nro pay n sum of 

for ”b-cnc«’koowo »« Xanah^ so™ 

ciders Alotig wiin which may wrve the 

ati uitcr tribal League and may ask the 

purrpso ot a toother to face a common enmy— 
people to ,ho people generally exchange 

on such occasion ‘^,^0 Qy„ stones pl-iced 

faithful TOWS co^jP intertribal Jirgab and 
amidst the J"® adored as the symbols of 

Soi al^t"u“c expected to last for crer or at least for 

a considerablo time 


V Mltai or boy-dancM 

one lares to neglect some very important decision 
of the Jirgah he is to bo exiled from his iiatiyo 

111 the casL of adultery both tho man and 
the woman nre killed— the woman is generally 
killed first nnil then comes the turn of the man 
(4) No true Pathnn is expected to turn a 
deaf car lotianla the pathetic cry of ^n^ known 
or unknown fugitive, who knocks at his dwr 
to save ills life getting ofl unpunislieil from the 
avenger— the system of shelter in such a case 
1^ popu larly known as Aaiiairafat^ 

1* JUny arc the wonderful tales current among 
the people as the illaatratioiis of ^amiralat In one 
of Buefi tales we see a murderer near a tower to 
have refuge at the hands of the tower man m 
Allah B nSic Whom hast thou killed 
tower man and after coming to know that he was 
the mufdcrcr of his younger brother the tower man 
aaiB in a pithetie tone Ah mo I thou hast kill« 
mv own brother but as thou hast sought refuge m 
Mlahsnamc let me pay full attention to ‘h? ^ 
Cbmc on and 1 11 see that thou art safe and none 
ventiirca to injure thee After a few days when it 
was nil fittfe we see the tower man releasing the 
refugee. Basing "111011 art now free my guest to go 
to th^ousc but remember that 1 11 put au end to 
thy life and will take revenge for my brothas death 
wfoncm I happen to find thee anywhere in me 
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(o) A successful raid by « 
tnbe> class or an individual upon 
the neighbours cattle is to be 
followed by a negotiation 
through influential persons and 
the stolen cattle may be redeemed 
on payment of money which 
may be at least one-fifth of the 
whole price of the cattle Bongah 
13 the term which is generally 
used for such a payment 

Pathan viilagea are rich 
enough to possess n separate 
jmhlic guest-house, bnown as 
Hiijra in almost every quarter 
(kandi) — no hamlet is so poor 
as not to have even a single 
Hujra. The Hujms are generally 
Kacha houses with a few 
apertures in the walls serving 
the purpose of windows and 
m front of them may be seen 
clump" of shady trees lending 
an additional charm to their 
picture-value they are generally 
m charge of the Alaliks (village 
headmen) who welcome most 
happily all guests, and not only 
ofler them beds but also entertain them with 
considerable meals according to tbeir national 
traditions. Every Hujra stands as a living 
symbol of Patlian hospitality and such nights 
are considered to be unfortunate ones lAen 
there are no guests there, known or unknown 
The institution of the Hujras serves one more 
purpose, too the mntuie bachelors of oU 
vill'ige-quarters pass their nights in their res- 

f ective Hujras as it is customary with (he 
'a^ans not to allow youths to sleep in their 
bouses before they are duly married 

Again the Hujras are the places of the people s 
daily feasts of national song and gossip which 
are confined as a matter of fact, to the males 
Only after partaking of their evening meal^ the 
villagers assemble in the Hujras and along with 
many a swam there may be seen a considerable 
number of gray beard^ seeing whom it may 
rightly be said that time has imparted to them 
characteristic, tone of reverence and ststehness 
if It has taken away from them something of 
youth s delicate colour Then commences the 
feast of song and gossip contributed bv the 
young and the old alike and goes on for nours 
together These feasts at the Hujras aie at 
the r best dunng the gala days when the 
DoonisJi who form a separate class of (heir own 
and may aptly be called the song birds of the 
Pathan country, take a special part in these 
periodical gatherings The personahty of some 

*' The dooms are also the village-barbers and 
again they undertake the coses of isisor snigery 



Let us have & bnde for onr son 
of the Dooms, gifted with a poetic bear^sz 
becomes all the more inspiring when their 
minstrelsy plays the first fiddle in aecomponi 
ment to toe village orchestra, composed of 
the Dooms themselves, who a class of profes 
eiODftl singers as they are, have full mastery 
over Reoib (the aniive violin) ‘Surnai 
(pipe) and "Dhol (drum) Again there might be 
Been LaVitaiS^^ or boy-dancers, who dance m 
female attire and are hired to exhibit their mdt 
genoue dance, illustrated with a ^od many 
iooga, ID (he period cal song feasts. Though the 
LojlAtai-daDce, as a matter of fact, falls far short 
of the standard of that exacted by the native 
dancing girls, the Pathan masses have a genuine 
liking for it. 

Too groves of the local saints are popularly 

” Some of the Doom minstrels are said-to have 
been foitnnato enough to attain fame as poet laureates 
of rnstic standard in the eyes of the tnbal Khans 
(chieb) 

•* The word Lalhtai seems to be derived from 
the Pashto word Lakhta (I t a twig) the masses 
seem to have compared a boy dancer to a swinging 
twig Again the word Lakhtai is the name of a parti 
cular typo of ear nng and it is just possible that the 
boy-dancer la also compared to a swinging ear rug 
Lwhtaw belong to the dooms of Tirah valley As 
soon as a Lakhtai is mature his parents ask bun to 
give ap the profession of dancing and to be » member 
of the orchestra thus the mature Lakbtais retire and 
Barrender their chances to the younger generation 
One may find a considerable number of l/ikhtais 
inside the Dabgari gate Peshawar wherefrom they 
go to entertain the countryside people sod again at 
Benna where they arc known as ^a(■/ as (lit dancers) 



^„.,aerul to t» 11.C ploce. of 

alon"; 

SSanM -. 1 , 

to'ba X tet P'X '“f ‘^'i® .‘°cl!rp “of Ihe^S 

'tXahca'iS ;S,nfa aj^atljla KoX"TX 

with ttlt.le pcbblot, an. on th«^bnnol.M_^ 

troM may bo lOfn nnnj a ,,|ip,m, m the 

of colourt.l olotb, tKJ p'oiJr /laraK arc 

Bjmbol? of their vott8 i U>eir %ow8 

nttenilcd by them as th ,, i,y pilgrim* 

The popular t,o gee^I to have full 

from jar anti »e^> . holy spot 

belief that the (he,r swffiring 

“ 5 . S un“°'t>>«" ,p?;“ 

«,lh them to rtins'^'^ alional name of ’H 
Alhlar IS tue I ■^"es apponrs to be 

and the life ^ .lunn" the H feMitilies 

a blossomed flo^ enonmneous ]oy comes forth 
when ^sona of beauty nlon.? ”*tli 

like an f°"L and Tarious otlitr 

the national gworJ-tlnnre 

exponents of the peopl 8 ] «ecms to be an 

“l‘r«Kn'.ffc narbb. aon. .. note 

-tJn matter of faeb ‘"Xn^-Sfi::.^ S 
love-match the ntgotnlion* 

the girl are Jo or ‘go bclwwn to 

arrange the whole ^ho 

takes the bndegro b«eme«s» side 

prospective bride^m^'__ _ 

rTwi lore stites thnt there was a 

“ thP^\fnd”s^did not posse** even a ^de 

«imp when the Ainuis VI they were badly 

reproached for it i>g ^3 a guest •" 

;rm.'b?m «"Sml .a <b» * 

^■•!«VEo“-°r.?ber .. m W TtalT"”.' 

of money known « „d, „ particular amount of 

father who also 


„f tbe mator ., .laH ’S 

(encasement) It „l,bratal m the 

rffnl ;s!.i;n"'X til 

^beX^'X. ofX p^^fe .be, 

Wk ■' „|,f;,'Sl,a “ba?m 

r£";onA«,l, bV 5 !e rerformaneo of a 

r^n"r'"an.r ,/Kra';.';r’’n‘fra 

:fi;poiL S.K 

dav there IS nothing of the sort in tho c rl a 
houW where the women remain silent to symholije 

fe,,tr«n.l^lX“thelr e£,ee";nlyrihf 

SrKVrSm •’A’ 

vredding-laj iiftM massnging her body with a 
srentcil piste not onl\ tho nnulens but nW the 
believes thnt she w.U nppeir to be 

« heavcnlj n>mph Ju;‘ Imu 

comes the cvremonj of braiding the girls na^ 
SX™, plan, nhmh „ cenernlll 
£ hS "eren relat.on, the little tuft of hair 
k'notrnn, f-iof fallmc on her 'ombpJ ’ 
symbol of maidenhood is nUo joinetl m the 
3 m“ After the coillnri. come, tho hour of 
Ure sing the girl m the bruhl ftnerj nmong the 
Fatlnn tribe, nur,..! m Nature, 
noure nonet, ore al"0 u=iil for her e">* brutal 
: adornment, rnnordmar, h oharmme ate the 

, chorus sonca 'hat the bn le, 

; tlie marnace-patty nrt.iM even "" obi CTume 
whose teeth are no more md age has sfo*®” 

B the sweetness of their throit, try to bo the eon„ 

B queen of that hour The m«>-riig^party nrriy« 
7 a'longwith the villige-orcheslra, which exeiutes 
* Tte music ngimst the war li ke bickground, created 
I nee '^aknro and ghee which ho may use in entertain 
t •“KjJho^marrivo known as^ />«s among 

a Varirof and Vtnlar among thettarirs The woru 
if AUtH IS from the \11saf7a1 country 


pmiAKS AT HOME 


by the firing of the match locks into the air ami 
tne welcome-song sung in chorus by the women 
becomes nil the mor insj inng It is cnstomnrj 
With the Mnrwata ih it the bn le along with her 
singing mnidens spen Is the h t lay of the 
wedling in swinging an! thus it is known ns 
Penffaim y> or “the U> for «wtngng fhen 



V mother and a da t,hter 


comes the hour when the br de is askt 1 to bi 1 
adieu to her parents and maidens to go to her 
new house Thn madens join m i chorus song 
full of pathos from beginning to end Songs 
are jgiun 'ung constmtly for alont a week or 
so m the boys house after the marrage pmtj 
brings the hr de 

Min'trels begin ther niu»c aad the viUige 
swains eshib t their jo> by firing Tolleys in the 
air whenever there nppeirs a new eon on the 
«cene the women folk *ee«j to hire the Mtel 
that all this not only 6> mbol zes the r pleaeare 
but IS al 0 capable of taking off all the evil 
spirits from the nunnery Friday is coBstilered 
to be a lucky birthday As regards the t me of 
birth, if It IS some morning hour it is belierel 

*1 The synonym of Pertija (swing) is Iht m ’i iisafzai 


2^10 


to indicate the merry an I fucccssful future of the 
chill o'No mother wi=}ies to give birth on a 
stormy dav ns «iich a chid accorlmg to the 
nUive folk fore very ®eIlom enjojs gool hoillh 
am "uioce s m 1 A The tfuilati is expecteil to 
get ft rupee or so from the proul father for the 
perfornnnceof nhi per ng Hi q (the profe *ion of 
Jshm) in the ntwli born chi! I s cir m the ca es 



V little Ureitner her mother calls her 
Cidar-Jiraalft or moon leiity 


of rich people the Mullah may even receive v sum 
of R" ^or so The women celebrate the occasion 
for days together but the mother who is to live 
m seclus on for about 10 days takes part in the 
celebrfttons after this period of purification 
There m ght be seen a /ango (cradle) suspend 
ed by ropes from the rafters it may only be a 
small be 1 while in r ch famil es it is a piece of 
art, having some rust c colour scheme as well is 
rough «ppci I ens of litt ee-work 

Snr halot or the child s first shiving 
which takes place between the third an 1 sixth 
year js again an occasion of festivites when 
songs too may find their proper place The 
child IS brought out before the parents male kith 
and kin and tlie village barber comes forward 
to shave his heal first be makes the hair wet 
with water and then shaves it with a new 
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razor Tbo usual fee of the barber for the 
shaving is only a couple of rupees but m Other 
cases when he may uso rose-water, kept »n a 
6ilvcr-cup he is sure to get more 



We are going to joia the 'Id Uu 


The eeremony of circumcision popularly 
knoTTn as Stmml is performed when the child 
has seen eight springs m liis life Both the male 
and female relatives are sent for and many of 
them are expected to join this happy occasion 
when even the poor parents manage somehow or 
other to spend a considerable sum on feasting 
and reioicing The foremost item of the ceremony 
la a ninner arranged in the court-yard an<l 
attended by all relations and friends alikcv After 
the dinner is over all the guest* eveept the near 
relative* take leave and every one of them 
before be depart" makes a little donation known 


as Ktndrah to the proud father Then takes 

plara the proper circumcision when the child is 
asked to ait on a ahallow plate of earthenware 
amidst the cheerful faces of bis parents and 
relations 

After the nppling music of life comes 

the hour of the dirge known as nr m 

the ho^Hge of the people^ when some pretty 
bird of life flies away to an unknown region 
and his kith and kin, with tears m tbcir 

eje<^ join in mourning After the corp«e is 
put m the courtyard the women standing 
round it begin the dirgo much of which 
la generally extempore. So impressive are 
the elegiac key notes of the d ige rapt m 
Borrow from beginning to end, that they bring 
tears even to the eyes of the old The senior 
matron who generally leads the dirge goes on 
in a particular rhythm. The picture becomes 
all the more pathetic, when bursting into loud 
sobs the women join in chorus Somet mes the 
women divide themselves into two parties and 
give vent to their innermost sorrow in n 
particular kind of dirge which rosy be compared 
to the Strophe and Anti>5tTOphe of ancient 
Greece ns regards its diction After the corp"i} 
IS given the due bath and is covered in the 
grave-dress the men take it to the grave-yard 
ta a funeral procession, and the women engage { 
m the dirge, are left at home - 

Death 1 death ) erne] death ] 

Spring IS DO more lo I here comes the autumn ' 
Ones each huJbul in erery garden 
Death I death t cruel death 1 
Rosy reds and golden nose-nogs 
Death snatched away from the bndes I 
Death t death I cruel death I 
Rifles swords and armours 
Death snatched away from the warriors I 
Death death I cruel death I 




PROGRESS OF AVIATION IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 

By TARAKNATn DAS A v rb » 


A viation is possibly the most potent factor 
in national defence and communication of 
a nation The leaders of Soviet Russia are 
working for moderniiation of their country 
industrially as well ns m the 6eld of national 
defence It is an acknowledged fact that today 
Soviet Russia has a very formidable airforce 
and special efforts are being made to make the 
whole nal on air conscious Russian aviatnxes 
are establishing marvellous records Recently six 
young Russian women who are really girls set 
a record of jumping out of the skies from the 
height of ^ 000 feet even without oxygen 
apparatus and landed without injury I They did 
It at Khimki near Moscow 

The Soviet aerial explorers hare a^ta explored 
the upper air 1 Bis is the name of the balloon 
in which Commander Prokofieff' ascended 0*^330 
feet in 19^ again recently rose from (be 
Kuntzcvo Airfield near iloscow to start a stratos- 
phere flight of three hours on which it ascended 
ten. miles for a study of the Cosmic rays It 
came back to the earth from this ten mile flight 
in safety It landed on a collective form ilh miles 
south of Moscow with data which are expected 
to add to the world s knowledge of Cosmic rays 
and phenomena of the atmosphere surroun Img 
the earth 

In comparison with Soviet Russia what is the 
position of aviation m India ? Soviet Russia 
has tens of thou«an U of trained pilots Soviet 
Russ a 3 population is about half of India, and 
Bengal 8 population is a little less than one-tbinl 
of that of Soviet Russia On the bans of 
population India should have at least 2o,000 
trained aviators and Bengal should have at least 
3500 I am inclined to think that there are 
not even 2 j 0 Indian aviators and Bengal does 
not claim to have even 3d 

The backwardness of India in aviation and 
other fields is generally attributed to lack of 
support extended by the Government. But one 
should consider whether Indian people are 
doing their share by taking the initiation in 
furthering scientiBc and engineering education 
as aviaton Is there any systematic movement 
to teach aviation engineering or allied subject 
of importance in the Department of Mechanical 
Engineering in the College of Engineering and 
Technology at Jadavpur ? India s national 
efficiency cannot be increased merely by complain 
ing against Governments apathy 



The Sonet explores the Upper ali again 
The I Bis the Balloon in which Commander 
Prokofieff ascended 62 3d5 feet m 1933 rises from 
the Kuntzevo Airfield near SIoscow to start a stra 
tosphere flight of three hours on which it ascended 
10 miles for a study of the Cosmic Bays (Sovfoto ) 




Sis IJii'-'.ian «onii.ii vho set a record /or junipinc out of ihc skiw A frrouo of girU 
«ho 'Mibo'il OTjucn nin'aratus, lcapc*l from a hetcht of 22,iJiii {(.ti nbjvc KbimVi, 
near Mo«cOtt. and landed wiibont mjur>. <s>\foio i 



Back to Bartb from a /light of fen ladea in the air ; Tlie Soriet Stratosphere Balloon 
lands safely on a collective farm 115 miles aontb of iloscow with data which are expected to add 
to the Avotld’a knowledge of cosmic nn and phenomena of the atmosphere 
surrounding the Carth. fSoTfoto.) 





Book Reviews 


Books m the pnncjpil Europe'in inil 
Indjnn I'lnguages are tcviewetl >a TifE Modeks Review But 
reviews of oil books sent cannot bo guannteed Newspapers pertoui 
cals, “chool and college text-books, pamphlets, reprints of magazmc 
articles, addresses, etc., are not noticed The receipt of bools rewtTOl 
for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answ'erei No criticism of book reviews and notices is 
publisheil —Editor, The Mouerv Review 


QUACK, QUACK ' 5/ Leonnrtl Woolf 

London Thr Hoqarth Press 193 > Pp *01 
S 6d 

The standpoint of this lyjol. inentably recalls to 
(ho mind the thesis of Juben Buidi’s weU known 
trilogy Fa Tmlion des Cl^rci. tfo,/ prtntti 

Ti^ianenl aad le/inde lElerneJ Both M Benda 
(to whom Mr Woolf refers more thsii once in his 
bwk) and Mr ^oolf are believer^ lo reason and 
both deplore its eclipse m modern social and cultarel 
life But while the philosophic Frenchman through 
out maintains an appearance of detachment and 
never provides mote «aiiafactioii foe the emotions 
thin whit can be got out of an extremely subtle 
irony. Sir \Voolf writing in a white beat of 
indignation is Daturilly more frankly comnnnatory 
On the other hand he goes a step further than 
SI Eeuda in not simply recognising and descnbinjr 
the triumph of unreason in modern culture and 
politics but in diagnosing it as a dednitels atanstic 
reaction The kejnote of his bool is to b* found 
in the following passage quoted from p 19 CitiU 
rations nae but they also fall they flow but they 
also ebb And whenever there is a sign of faltering 
and faitiiig in a civifization one symptom invanably 
males its appearance A cry goes up against reason 
and intelligenee , the superstitions of the savage 
creep back into popularity and respectability the 
magician and the witch doctor reappear in new 
guises and everywhere once moiv bold and 
unashamed is heard the great quacking of quacks ’ 

The scale of Mr \Voolfa book is not large 
enough to allow him to work out this interesting 
hypothesis as a general law of history but in so far 
as he applies U to certain conleraponry trends he is 
as rouTincing as he is in spue of the senons inlmt 
of bis work ingenious and amusing It is his 
contention that in the age in which we are bring 
the betrays! of civilization can b* observed very 
clearly in the political and intcllectrial reaction 
against reason intelligence and humanity and tn 
the reiersion to the pnnuiivc pevchology of magic 


anil siipersitioo and be proves it with a wealth of 
telling lostauces tao of the most effective which 
are the parelleU between the modern dictators and 
sais^e witch doctors and tnbol leaders and between 
antisemitism and scipc-goat buQting The feeling 
that a typical dictator of our times » not simply 
the mob's idol of the hour but a dmuelv orclameu 
leader endowed with semi mystical attributes is apt 
to come pretty strongly on one when considering 
the difference between the positions of Herr Hitler 
and 8igaor Mussolini his wor^t Mussoliui is a 
demagogue a modern Cleon who has still to find his 
Ampmpolis. But his poiitiau is at least intelligible 
which meideiitally la perhaps due to some ahreds 
being still left of Latin reasonableness There is no 
eoch checl on the impo iderable attnbntrs of Herr 
Hiller No eiTosive rigmarole is too absurd for him 
and the worst of u is that some of the most ridiculous 
perpetrators of this jargou are tbc luruta who might 
nave been espectM to approach the Fiiehrer's 
pnsitKin from a more realfstre point of view 

These with the parallel between the features of 
the Hawaiian \Var God Kulailiraolu and tho°e of 
Hiller and Mnssolim are some of the high lights 
of the first part of Mr Wooirs book which contains 
besides ample material for reflexion eien on an 
immediately practical plane. The second part is 
devoted to the intellectual quackery which has come 
in the wake of or rather anticipatisl the irrationalitv 
in practical aSairs This half of his book may be 
said to be a reiteratirm of M Bendas indictment of 
the efere* Lord Veton, the famous scholar once 
spoke of learned apologists of historical blackgnards 
as the weak men with the sponge who fillowcd the 
strong men with the dagger I’hilosojhical advoc-ites 
of purposeful living at times give one the same 
impression They are not satisfied simply with 
making the intellect the tool of the more elemental 
avra of life they would al«o deny this tool the 
m^t to have a shape and polish of its own The 
malt IS a cunoas ioref«ioa of the lancttoa ol the 
intellect Pascal found the tragxly of man in the 
conflict between his reason and his passions Some 
modern thinkers tjj to eliminate the conflict and 
thus avoid the tragedy, by denying reason altogether 
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Some of the most intcrestinc papes of this part 
of 3Ir >V<xilf8 bool in which pniiosophcrs like 
KeyaetUnR Eadhakriahnan and Berffson are lined hr 
are those dealing with the inteUcctual position of 
Oswald Spongier This ponderoua German histonan* 
philosopher is rightly looked upon as one of the 
most profound thinkers of our times But as 
Sir Woolf points out, his gifts and talents are neatly 
always being used in the serrice of ouackery Th»s 
is evident even to an unphilosophical reader, who 
easily finds out that a part of Spongier s awe inspiring 
apparatus of scholarship is pure claptrap 

hlr Woolf closes on a note which is aa true ns it 
13 tragic Civilization is threatened not by the 
sarages in our midst but by the cinlized roan “ft 
IS only when civilized men begin to yield, often 
unconsciously to the wave of unreason that the end 
IS near Cirilizationa ore not destroyed by the Herr 
Kubes or even by the Herr Hitlers , they are 
destroyed when the Bernsons have to 1» numbed 
among intcllcetuol quacks ^ 

I/TJDENDORFF the Tragedy of a Specialist 
By Karl Tsehiipptk Translaltd from tin Qerman 
Im II II Johiston London Allen and Ununn 
Pp 282 lUustrahone IGs 

This 18 no account of the war time activities of 
the greet Oermaa soldier Though Budeodorff was 
only the Deputy Chief of Staflf to the Second Army 
at the opening of the war, within a few weeks he 
was givoi one of the most imporUnt militaiT posi* 
tiouB and bis nse continued till, by 1017 be became 
the Tirtual dictator of Germany and eclipeed even 
the Caucr and the Chaucellor in ^wer The record 
of his war career is, therefore, bound to be the record 
of all the important military and political dccisiooa 
and events of the war The author discusses all these 
topics in his book and in general eupporta LudendortTs 
strategical decisions aeainat his critics But (Jna 
support does not citcnd to ywlitical matters for the 
handling of which Ludendoiff was fitted neitbtf by 
training nor by temperament Hence the aubtiiie of 
the bow, ‘ the trag^y of a specialist ” 

Ludendorff was one of the best and one should 
add most highly specialized products of the 
Prussian mihlary system There was hardly a detail 
of warfare too dvflicuU for him, but this ve^ mastery 
of his trade made him ignorant of evcrTtbing else 
He had no more pohtieal sense than Hmdenburg but 
iE«- Asssw ihe JlwJd AUrahal ju scftui^ a ymcutive 

advantage, and not a defect in the limitations imposed 
by his military mentality This made him insist on 
unrestnet^ submanne warfare and the declaration of 
Poland as a separate kingdom two of the outstanding 
blunders of German policy during the war 

Herr Tschuppik is, however careful to show that 
political power was not all of Ludeodoi^s seeking 
It was rather the outcome of the political evolution of 
Germany which left the country without an iotelli 
cence and energy in the political field comparable to 
Ludendoifl’s m the imhlary sphere. On p 144 Herr 
Tscliuppik quotes with approval Dr Koscnbcig’s 
opinion that Ludendorff did not strive to be the ruler 
of Germany, hut that it was his misfortune to exercise 
power at a turning point in German history, when 
the Kaiser bad ceased to play the part as^Cd to 
him in the Bismarckian constitution and a new 
constitution had wot jet boon evolved 

Tho bOTk 18 an interesting and informative contn 
bufion to the discussion of German strategy and 
policy during the war, though it gives one tho 


uupieeaion of being rather harsh to Falkenhayn, an 
aibu: soldier even if he was not an out and out 
'Schijcltenifln ’ There is owe little slip on p 11, where 
the name of the commander of the I Reserve Corps 
of the Elighth Army is given as Buclow instead of as 
Bdoiv 

THE HISTORY OF THE KURAMOTo 
INCIDENT Being a Full Account of the 
Mysterious Disappearance of a Japanese Vi<». 
Oonsui at Nanking in the Summer of 1931 I?ie 
Comaertb Press, lied Inc, U S ji, , 118 Jhtseum 
Rood, Shanghai 1934 

When Mr Eunei Kuramoto, the Japanese YiCc- 
Consul at Nanking mysteriously disappeared from hjs 
house m the somracr of J934, students of Far Easteca 

S uestiODs anticipated another decisive move of the 
apanesc Government in respect of China That 
these fears were not unjustified would be obnous to 
all who know what part the Nakamura incident 
^ayed in the creation of fifanchukuo in 193i 
Fortunately, Iwwever, the trouble blew over, and the 
inadent wnich for some hectic days th^tened a 
first cl^s crisis was found to be the result pf 
Mr jruramoto’a fccble-tnmdedness The Japanese 
Qoveniment was made to look rather ridiculous by it* 
eccentric representative and has no doubt taken propor 
steu to prevent a rccurrcnco of such aDtieiioaxes 
^e whole history of the incident is set forth iq 
this small book with excerpts from doeumenta and 
DCffspapers The treatment is on the whole ludicuii 
and detached though naturally, there u no incling 
tion to temper the wind for the shorn lamb 

WVING PICTURES By Mir&a Mmad 
Sohrab and Julta Chanter Illuslraled Kew Ybrl 
The New Historrf Fovtidalion Pp SC H 25 
The Bahai movement, which takes its name frcroi 
Abdul Baha, its venerable founder, has long passed 
the stage of persecution and is now spreading its 
apintuaJ message in almost every country at the 
world This illustrated and vividly mitten boo^ 
gives a history of the movement from the Bahaist 
point of new 

PREFACES By Bernard Shait London 
Constable and Company Pp B02 ISs Gd 

Both the author and tho publishers decree tho 
JhKPkv sd all Flr^lish rrsdisg /sen ssd Ssr 

following up the ono-vplume collection of Q l5 Ss 
plays with an ono-voiume collection of his prefaces 
A review of such a collection is not the place for 
discuesuig Mr Shaw's opinions but those who might 
be inclined to consider them more or less out of date 
w»U do well to read the following lines from hia 
preface to his prefaces “As these prefaces forming 
a scries of pamphlets and essays on current political 
and social problems are quite journalistic m 
character and covtr a period of nearly thirty jears 
most of them should bo by this time left comiwctely 
behind the inarch of our supposedly progressive 
dnltzstjcin Alas lit js so stationary, not tossy 
stack in the-mud, that the prefaces are still rather 
ahead of the times than benmd them , and I dare 
Bay many of their new readers will coneluJo that 
I am a danug Innovator of eighteen instead of what 
I am in fact a sage of seventy eight who having 
long ago given up bis contemporarits as hopeless 
looks to future generations brought up quite diCTcrent 
ly, to make a better job of life than our present 
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respectables aod ncbl honorablw and reverends 

Of the pnntins and general get up of this hreviw 
of Shaw 8 wit and wisdom and a'so it must be 
added of the escelknt index no praise m really 
Dccesearj ^\onde^ful >alne for twelve and six 

THE LITTLE rVTENTE Bj m^rl 
Machraii London Ocorgr Hifu aivi Unwin Hi 
Pjy 394 6f 

This 18 a full and authoritative account of the 
onmns and history of the eo-called Little Ritente 
that 18 to sav the defensive alliance of Czechoslovakia 
\u'W»lav!a and Rurasnia. In writing this work 
which H the fir«t to bo published m English on this 
more or less unfamiliar Fubject the author has drawn 
npon all the existing literatnr" on the euljcct and 
particnluly on the writin"s and speeches of Dr Bones 
the Czcchoslovitnn Fore "n Minister \ gowl bibl o- 
graphy a insp and ten illustrations enhance the value 
and interest of the book 

1 STUDENTS UINUIL OF BIBLIO 
GRAPH\ Ef AmruinU Fsdailf J/ I tjonfjn 
Qeorqe Allfn nnl Unwin Lid and thf Lilrarf 
^ssocwlion Pp Sd 

Thus IS an indiipaDsablc book for all col'ceton 
Btuden 8 and libraruos who must hive accorvte 
information about the process of book production in 
order to carry out their lairchcs resesrehe* or du los 
as the Cl e msv b* C bl o^raphy is the art and 
Bcence of recording and inisin'' books It onlv 
takes books t ito a<.coant as matcrul obiecis and not 
u vehicle of idea*, an I u anch m ij be coo« dered 
to be a humbl bran h of learning b) some Bit ss 
evcrjbodv who his to do s nous work with hooks knows 
well enough ic can be iien'ccted only at the cose of 
the iilie and soiidn*^ of ones literirvand sci ntific 
contTibJtiona *o thsre i» ample j isiiScit on for the 
author a admon tion to b bliogranhers to be proud 
nod to th nk h „h!} of ihcir call ng The boo*, is 
excellently written and con ains chapters on the 
mitcnil of books printing processes history of printin'’ 
and publi hing illiwtratioi’s binding description and 
colleciion of books ard principles of coropilin!’ bibho- 
grsfihlcs There an. at the end apecmwis of aiffeirot 
kinds and qnlUics of paper whi h serve to illisiratc 
the observations of the author about paper 

THE TRFATY OP VERSAILLES AND 
AFTER B f Lor I BtdJell ProftssorC K IPebslrr 
I'l-o/Vssor -tniolf f Tijnbet Professor Deiiw 
Siurat, Baron TTerner Von tVi-inbab'n Senatore 
borge^ DavanuiU Mrs M Ta/pan Holland 77« 
Marq "SI of Reading nil Sir \ornvjn Inqell 
London George iUen and L lutn Ltl 193 1 
Pl> 102 03 

This symposium on the Treities of 1919 in their 
relation to present-day problems originated as a 
senes of broadcast talks by a distinguished group of 
scholars and statesm n nearly all of whom bad some 
connection with the actual making of Ibe peace 
These talks were considered too valuable to be 
■allowed to fade away on the ether and have been 
brought togeth»r in this book in a tensed form There 
IS no doubt that the dec sion was perfectly ngbt for 
the CSS 1 V 8 take i ti^ther form a lucid latroduction 
to the Versailles seitlemeot mid the problems raised 
by It, which will be found parUcnlarly usefal by 
39-8 


Indian rcadciu who liciog loss directly inlercstcd m 
tins stttleiDint know very little about it They are. 
IQ addition an anthology of weighty controversial 
Opinion on a subject vitally afiecting the modern 
world The book is divided into three parts In the 
hist Lord Riddell sets the scene and gives a living 
impression of the personal ties ■of the peacemakers 
which might be compared to VIr Keynes s iaroous 
chapter in his Eeoriomie Comcqitence of He I\aee 
while I’rofessor VVebstcr explains the problems fanng 
the conference In the second part Professor \rnold 
J Toynbee e^lains m four masterly chapters the 
terms of the Treatj an 1 tries to show how far the 
results have been expected or UDexi*<tcd Last of all 
comes the group of essajs in which the repre eufatives 
of diflcrcnt nxtionahties and points of view eon'ider 
the scttlem nt in the light of present circum^tai ecs 
In alt ih -se the writers have bvn given perf ct 
fr^ m in the exj res lo i of their op nion This 
comb ned with the sianding of the contributors motra 
this littl book a m^wt illummating contnbution both 
lo history and politi at discu sion 

THE MONGOLS OF vriACHURfl 
fii/ O etn LnlUmore Ijon hn George Ulen a li 
rniciilll m P/ HI ttui maps Ss Cl 

Jlr Owen Lnttmore ii too tfcU known as sn 
aotboritv on Turkestan and Mongolu to need any 
iQtrodnetioi Dom in Cb na he has travelled widelv 
10 Ceotrxl Asia and ihc bar t 1 1 collect drst hand 
information nboit the peoples n d problems of this 
vast rrvion In tb book be dc<enues the social 
organization bi torv aiii political problems of the 
Horgols of Manchurn who hold a verr important 
npsiion in the three corn rod ntalrv of ®oviet 
Ra«sin Chins and Japao It u inu'cd as iLc 
possible toeatre of s clssh b- tween Ssrict Pussis 
and Japan that th far i of the Von ols is coming 
toio the DO IOC of the outer worll which cared 1 tt£ 
and knew still Ie<s about them \s Mr T sctimore 
observe* in his fir^t chajur If the cnstion of 
Minchukuo mwi 9 snithin" u nienns an atteupt to 
s i U| H contine tal po vet m Vsio, bi «1 on the 
icmiones north of the Onnt Wall as an alt rnative 
to the maril me power exercised over Chins 
hv the Vi«terp nations ss represented in tlic In t 
buidrcd years of hmorj hv the unequal freaficb 
and the trcatvpirt posit ons of alvan’vgt. held bv 
foreign nations Th s ineans in turn that A Hiiivostofc 
nod the 'Sib«riui frontier of htanchukun nre of 
minor S gnificance romparxi witn its Mon,.ol.iin 
frontier It means that even if war should break 
out over some qu’^tion of the S benan frontier it 
would be derided by operations along the ifoncol an 
frontier For the 'larchurian question in the 
new form symbolized by the State of ‘Manehukoo is 
a completely 8en3el’'3 product of nolence unl"«3 it 
means the opening up of the far more comprehensive 
question of Mongolia 

In this book Jlr Lattimore confines him=elf more 
specifically to an account of the Mongols ofMaochuna 
Umaga he has to refer to the Sonet influence in 
Outer Mongolia the Jepanese infiltration in Inner 
Mongolia, and the possibility of acivd war between the 
sections of the Mongols themselves The information 
given IS panly derived from the existing sources and 
partly from vir Lalliroores own investigaiJOD* 7J 
IS a most valuable contribution to an important hut 
ob enre subject. 


Nirao C. Ciuudhdri 
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obedience, we cannot gxirely bUrae hira Tliillieliss 
BCl hi4 heart on not nnderstandinf: lii*n And tberefore 
resents inoso of his acti ms The moderates he 
deseribes Bs lailtsops «nd Pnndit Mtdin Brnhan 
Slfllanys as ho'y and ubnuiton* ’ Th-' erents 
desenbM from 19U to 1922 thus show Oandhi)i as 
fooh hly pUyinj; in'o the hand* of the Government 
and fanfastieally treating th<Joties of polKidal acHon 
which end disaslrouMy 

Mr “iTjoik deserves however credit tor dratnau 
cally setting forth the incidents pertaininff to hw 
subject and for eff'clively abusing ‘51 Qandhi" 
rating htm soundiv for not bowing at onee to (be 
BUrzian manifesto The beat that can be said of 
such an attempt is that it pre«t;nta & perverted 
account of 5Ifth*lmajt — hone«t perhaps but blind 
to the gmatness of a man nnddubtodiy gre't 

PriYAriNJAh SEi 

DL VALEILV hy P Bn/mlh bJtorga The 
IJp/^r iwlii Publishing Uoiis^ Z.W, LmcAhow 
Pp vt-{-2l8 Pna- not mentioned 

The author h«a presented in a bind? form ft«Wetch 
Of the life and worts of Mr De Valera Ibe Pre«i ient 
of the Irish free ®tatc Ireland has etniigled for 
ociilunes for comj letc independence and mill she is 
strngHing for it No patchwork of home rule or 
dom ninn status hat been able to «attsfy her np till 
now De Valera in his life typifies tb-* ideal of an 
Irish rrpttlilio lod is now asing all eonsfitortonal 
raesna to kive it a real shap" The author has abh 
brought forwartl this f*et In his study of De V’alera 
The two appendi'cs— one ou Lan I Laws <a frcUtMl ' 
afli tV other on ‘■Irish Constitution ’—will pro'e 
heJjsfiil fotherealer The f miner will help him to 
trace (he origin of the land aiinnuy q«e«tion whlo 
the latterwill show him at a glance tbo changes the 
conslilnt on ha* Undergone since it ha* pioswl ihfo 
an Vel V second elition of the book with fewer 
printing m’stakcs w welcome 

Joarrti C Baosl 

THE THEkTRE AVD A CHANGING 
CIVILIZATION By Tlwdort Komisnrjtnlu 
Jihn Lane He Dcxlkff fj'cid Ud Lciion 1935 
Pp IS3 31 Gi 

The pTcsehl work is trom the pen of bfic who bda 
eonnieiion with stage fin the capacity ofb ‘pTO>lwcer^ 
far tdore than '25 year* Be began his career as 
earJy as 1907 w bis »i*tcT9 fbeatre in Sh rvterabnrg 
xnJ ikvir mi iW dur owir ithoftow cr fftwcuw anu* 
aftrm-irdi dirw wl theatres bo h in Imperial and 
Soviet Ros'ia. It e natoralfy espoct b very Iniercsting 
an 1 ln“tnKtive book from the pm of such P person 
We are gla.1 that iho book under tcview Is t^ly a 
vorv gotxl one 

In It the anther makes, a survey of the postwar 
theatre of I arop' aiib a jTtrra«p»cnrc Jrltnee at Ihe 

r feht tlxnire whi h farms lU bscVgrounl and nni»t 
bfwne in tniad if reeont t“nd neiea are to be 
fend r*lOf»d 

itr 'K.O'nbar)''vaVv lanVa to the instildtioo rt 
Ihcaire more a* a pbilisoiher than as an artHt, To 
him the aonal sirnificanec ol the theatre am! lU 
valifc and rL.leIn th“ c'olniion of Ideas aree*v.iitul 
Isetors ta aay eonsidi-Talion of the titaire In any 

‘I’ fa absOrd'* he sajs “to - that the art 

•PT Ibc lb(w^ U a ysjreJy irsibolte function and iaa 


ootbiDg to do with propaganda either moral 
reli^oas, or political Itut in spite of this rathei 

orthodox view he does not forget the charictcr of 
the true theatre and «ave ‘ the desire of human 
beioga to expreas their ideas and the rhythms of 
their konU in co rhythmical action, in movement and 
sounds and to communicate tbc«c rhythms to othrar 
boman beinga gave birth to theatrical performance* ' 
Thu shows clearly that he is among tho«e few who 
have mastered the secrets c£ theatrical art U is due 
to hia roro mastery of the pnnoiplcs of ibeatncal 
pr^uction that he cxpre»ses his indignation at the 
rommenciai fiim of (he modern times which u esIJed 
a chrep falsification of na'ure ' UU idea is that 
those who churn out or sell films are profiteers of 
hnoian imlKsMlity The popular cinema, he says 
does not only cater for imDeciles It breeds them” 
These are perhaps too harsh nordi but they should 
set os thi&klhg 

5L»aOMOHAV GTTO-dt 

THE INDIAN PUBLIC DEBT Bf D L 
Dnbft/ IVtth a foreicord hy '^ir Oeorgr is'-hueier 
D B Thraportinlc ^n-t nnd Co Bomlnif Pri/r 
Its 8 


The question of the public debt of India came 
into prominence *ome ^yesra ago when the National 
Congro-s under the io«piration of Mr Gandhi pa« cd 
a resolution to the cffic’ that for the payment of 
some coosidcrshic portion of this debt (ho fulcire 
Government of India would not ho liable Tbs 
volume under review u an czbaustue study of 
the ditn.ri.nt asixcl* of the public d-bt Df this country 
and this pubficsatioT will certainly lie an efTietivc 
guide to all jolclb^ent per on* in the iicdnraund ng 
of this economic problem 

The monograj 3 i» mainlv descriptive thjiigh In 
plares Prof Dnbey cntiealjy cxaminea the policy 
of ‘le Government nnd the pcaitiou of the eojnfry 
and hazards suggestions of ms own The total 
pobhe debt of India on the 3Ut of 5farch 19')0 vras 
near ob<M3t Us 1223 erore* Of this the deft of 
ibe Governmeiit of India looladine of course ndraoww 
to ptoTireca and some other loans tvaa U^ 112^ 
erorc' Direct loans raised by the provinces wav' 
only Ks 16,3a trores Of the total juMicdthtlie 
ren'cc d‘A« amoiinlod to about ’>1 per Cviit. The one 
Ditertvring Tact which the. author nolue* i» thi? 
pheDomeual gro vth of the duDt since 1914 In tti? 
year rt stood at 010 crorea of rupees I’ut in the 
coor'C of liJ year* it rdse to crores Jn JOJi 

amtin Cdc rupee ubfit rtpnsenftxr oniy £S percent' 
of the total liabiliir, u being onlv J"'! erores rif 
rup«w Out by IIJO It monnteif to GJ) crores or 
In other werda to 8" per cent a« }.oii ted out aJrcadv 
rrof D abca after analysing the Imdeno ea of the 
Indian hwnev market ,eomcs w the ennclus ou that 
thn short term loan l ajs-r ha^ appealed to o't 
I maguMtioa more rhsa ite tong term eeriirjiie* 
far the s’crlitig debt, it inctei'ed from 3i0 crorc* 
of rop>>es in 19M to 4'^i erorre in VW 

trof Dubty i» definite on the inherently strong 
and «dveat ro* inn of the a«*et* by which a!rto«t 
the whol^ of the debt is covered Out o* a total 
11,38 Urcrcs of rupees 915 crores I* Inve* ed ja 
nvaive tareiing aavta such ta rmlwavs post* snd 
tclreraphs and other eoremmial liepamDCois iTij- 
■UKaJ tmecrverrol and uaprodaf’ive dJit of the Cjvvtti 
ment of India i* estimated at oilv 81 crores td 
rapeev or oniy 7 per <mt of th’' totaJ dihe. 
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Tils il/ii«{ra(p« the fact that ‘no important country 
in the world can boa'll of a stronier fvnanwal position 
aa rc/mrcls it« imblic debt and the corrMpondinir 
nesets ’ 

One of hta fiii^j’cstioris that a Central Itewtre 
Bank should be set Bf» without dejjj has alrtadr 
i>ccn snperscdcil by the establishment of saeh banJr 
111 11)1-1 VnotliLT important sugfrestion madt by tbe 
ntUhor IS the crcntion of an Indian Board of Kational 
InvcRtmcrt. Countries like Great Britain, Japan, 
Australia and South Africa have their 'National Debt 
Comnnssiona It la essential that India also ebould 
haae some such institution 

The Ixwk IS lucidly written and is introduced to 
the public b> Sir Gcorgo Schuster the es Finance 
Jlember of the Government of India. The pnoting 
and cel up are ordinary The price is far loo high. 
It should hare been less than what has been Cscd 
^All^s^ CiiAi-DRS Boa 


PUZ/LE DIGEST J'ubhsJitd fcy lliUfr 
and Jones, 0 T iladras 7^ ice JJs 2 

It 13 a kind of ready ruference m which one 
Imds hints for solution of Cross words Add a bit 
Oirc and Take and other sisiilar games 


lAQDIR A^D PREDESTINATION Z?/ 
Vniifo/ia Vithamniad Ah, V A LL B DatuI 
Allah I'lauaa, Lahore Pp 3i Pik^ As i 

In this email book the author has discussed tbe 
doctrine of Taqdir or pre d^stioation and has «ho«ri» 
that the Uoetnue of pre dcstiuiiiOQ or the decreeing 
of a good eoune for one man and an cril course Ar 
another Imds no support from the Holy Quran not 
even lu Bukharee, but is of later growth The non 
Muhammadan reader will find much of interest lu it 

rNTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
HADITH Bi itaulam Ifufiommad Ah M A 
LL B Dantl hiiab hlamicu, Lalnxte, Pp 34 
Price As 3 


Suniia or Iladith is admittedly one of the eoorecr 
of Islamic law and pr'ictiec recording the practice 
and sujuigs of the Prophet As Islam corcis the 
whole sphere of human activities hunlrwls of points 
had to 00 explained by the Prophet by hi^xampie, 
action and word , and the importance of Hadith to 
a Mussalman can hardfv be eesggerstea Ifakban 
records as many as aixTac Hadith The collodion 
of Hadith began in the lifcsUme of the PnijAcl 
fend ended m the third century of Hegira and 
were of two kinda—the Musnad nnd the Tami Ihc 
Slasnada were arranged not aecordiug to the anlpcet 
inattpr of the Hadith but under the name of Iho 
compa lion upon whoso authority the particular 
Iladith finally rested Tbe Jami not only arranges 
reports according to the subject matter, bar m sI<o 
more critical The European critics of the Hadith 
go BO far as fo suggest that even the companions of 
the Prophet were so unscrupulous that they fabneated 
Had th while the strictest ^leshm cntica of tho 
transmitters of the Iladith are agreed that when a 
hadith can be iracoil back to a companion of the 
Holy Prophet its authcntioitv and anthontj tin 
YiCiond all rjuestion The reader is referred to this 
IwoklcC for ml such information and cntie^m oflered 
by the author It is — *'■ ~ •"* *- 

t£o etudv of Hadith 


A iMANUAL OFGENEAL NAOU'LEDGE 
AND OFFICE COMPENDIUM By T S 
SntaaUtia, LncJ nou Pp 3^2^-126 Price Ba 7 
It Is A useful compilation which has run to the 
second edition, but there are some inaccuracies which 
we hope will be removed in the nest edition 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OP 
SACIiOlIIDANANDA SINIIA, talk a Fo'e 
Hard by J/r O Y Chtntainani Pp 505 Bam 
Niimm Lat, Allahabad Piter Ra 5 

We canaot do better than introduce this PcJeclion 
of the spccehca and writiugs of Sachchidananija 
Sinha tn the attention of our counmonen a« wAl as 
of EngU«bmcn« In the words of Mr 0 1 ChinUmaui 
Mr Saefachida landa fcinha ha* attained eminence 
both at the bar and in public life He has di«tui 
guiabed iumself equally in the legislature m 
lOtiferences and ou the platform Clear headcti, 
persuasive and eloquent Mr Sinha h,,s rarely made 
an enemy or lost a /need Hfs public eenicts 
which extend over a period of two generations are 
too many fo be detailed here” A record of the 
thonghig of euch a man is preaerved here m this 
collection nod there is in this co'lection a wealth 
of knowledge and ability, of patriotism, as well os a 
large fund of humour The subjects are very Tanous 
and such as to ap^al to readers of every taste and 
every opinion Some of tbe speeches c y his 

f residential addre.'S at tbe 35tb si’ssiou of the Alt 
ndia Cayastha coufercnce held at Dklhi lo March 
19^ are so thought provoking that we would ask every 
lodiao to riad mark aod inwardly digest them. 

This book sbojld bare a ready salt, and 
be 10 the hand* of every keen student of our 
public life and public men Our regret is that 
we have net too many looks of this kmd The 
publi*h->rs would have done welt m appending i 
short bi^aphy of Mr S Sinha. and an index, an 
omission which we are told will be repaired in tho 
next ediltou The printing and get up are good 

J M DtTTA 


STUDIES IN THE lAND ECONOAIICS 
OF BENGAL Bif Sachm Sen, M A^ D 
idvo'ate IFith a Fortnaid tv the Ifon'blr iir 
D P SinqU Boy At., Jfi/iistcr, Local Sflf 
GoieriimeHt BenpaL Pubhibcd by ihr Book 
Company Ltd Caknlta Pp X1^403 Prict; 
Bs 6 only 


BCTgal IS caeentially an agncultu-al country and 
therefore her problems nre intimatelj bound up with 
the land It is strange to find that verv few of 
our scholars have cared to studj the complicated 
land problems of Bengal Mr Siehm Sen s boot 
has thus removed a long felt want 

Tnc book opcHB wfeb an Introdncfioii which 
sta^ tho fundamentaU of agricultural cconomica 
with special reference to Be igil It is divided 
into aix chapters (1) Land Revenue Admini"trition 
no to ITffl (2) Dceenuial and I’^rinancnt Settlement*, 
raj Taxation of Land, (4) Agncultunil Rent, (5) The 
Zcmiodar, (6) The Ryot In short the landlord 
tCBaot eystera in all its ramificacioiis is elaborately 
dealt with in the book 

11 w true that the land problems of Bengal afe 
nUrtuy varied Some of the problem* are relics of 
hretory, some of them arc worsened by Imperfect 
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lesi^htioD pnncipiUj tenancy tefjialatjon. and 
some others nave grown up through the intc^day 
of economic forces Therefore, to deal compnchensiTdy 
with the land problems ts not an easv task But 
the reviewer is glad to note that ^Ir Sen has 
performed his task with credit 

It must be admitted that 3Ir Sen has leaninn 
towards landlordism He is i believer in the land 
lord tenant svstem which is in his opinion, essenttal 
to good agriculture in Bengal The fields of England 
prove the same truth Mr Sen states “The 
advanced positit on of English agriculture u due 
in ft great measure, to an excellent pystera of adjust 
ing the relations between the landlord and the tenant 
In English agncnllure along with the perfecting 
of the Agricultural Holdings Vet there has been 
the growth of a sense of justice in the minds of 
both the landlords and the tenants In Beo*^ we 
need thi« the sense of justic* sense of fair play in 
the landlord and of reciprocitv in the tenant’ Mr 
Sen goes further and says Hone«t farming has 
two tesis first that the farm shall be operated in 
accord inee with the rules of good bosbandry 
secondly that the farmer shall not fail to pay the 
Btipolated rent It must bo admitted that without 
hone>l farming the cordiahtr between the landlord 
and tenant which is an essential condition of the 
Bucccas in agriculture will bo a far cry 

Tho book has an excellent index The neat 
printing and fine get up of the book do no email 
credit to the publishen 

Kabova K \aspi 


KELLY’S DIRECTORY OF MERCHANTS 
SIANUFACTURERS AND SHIPPERS OP 
THE WORLD Pubtished b'l KtU /> Dtredones 
lAl, ISO Strattd, London 


As a guide to the Trade of the eotirc World 
Kelly's Dirrecorv of Merchants ^laniifaetnren and 
bhippers of the World is supreme The 103 j edition 
has been exhaustively revised aod ts indtspoos 
able to the business man for the jnaintenince 
anil development of his business outside of bis 
own country Tho»e who an earlier 

edition of this outsianding work will be well snare 
of Its sterling ijualitics and wiU in (heir own 
interests wish to secure a copy of the latest 
cdiiioii, which has Lakeii into account the oiimerous 
changes which have occurred in names, addrcv-scs. 
etc. daniig the past year 

At thu price of Tu 43 po«t free this directory 
^.i.vis> .iii.nuinkidi'jV gwnd sahifl Ap .via Jw «ilnnw .V 
covirs the whole World, sections lieiog given for 
cviry eoiiiitry, including a comprehensive and reliable 
sejnrate section for India 

^c arrangement makes reference very simple 
and to increase further the general aoptulnesa of 
tho book, Ihore arc adequate and complete indexes 
which are dcsignoil to give the maximum assistance 
to u ers By consulnng these indexes oocc only the 
u^r can find without difficulty 'be name* and 
ad ln>»es ol firm* ihroiighool the V\ orld which are 
fiigigcd in the trade m which he is interested 

Kelly s ItirectoriPS Ltd are holders of nwal 
warfsnta of appunfm-nt to His Maicsty Ihe king 
ard 111* Itoyal llighnoes the Princt of Wales and 
have been oiabli»htd in bu»inc«8 since tho jear 1799 
They are publishers not only of tioudon s Ilirectory 
the f’Ot Ofiici liOndoQ lUreclory but afso of SO pec 
cent of the dilftrenl directones issued in Great Bntain 
St least IS times «s msny as tho^ issued by any other 


firm of directory publishers in Great Britain Thev 
are with their world wide organization better equipped 
than any to produce a directory of the World 


FRENCH 

CULTURE PHYSIQUE HINDOUE B/ 
Jatindra Cliakraborty Published by Les Editions 
Adyar 4 ^uarc Rapp, Pans G fiancs 

5Ion Chakrahorty u an old student of the Faeultr 
dti Setences Pans and served as advisor to several 
important Indian States in their industrial develop 
meats A fen years ago he came into touch with 
the enlightened chief of Anndh who has the credit 
of deviefopiiig the breathing exercises of aneieat Hindu 
PanSyama into a r^iDar treatment for chronic 
ailments His system has been popularized in Bengal 
by Mr Chakrahorty who published a Bengali book 
oo the subject aud which be got pubhshed in Frencii 
dunng his recent business tour through France and 
^TOpe. His old Professor Moo Sylvam Lew has, 
in recomnieodiog the book to the pubbe, said in his 
preface that among the Oymnosophists of ancient 
lodift known to tho Greeks there were vetenn 
champions of Nature cure’ whose methods should 
bo eenously studied by those devoted to the sciciicq 
of therapeutics IllumiDation of the soul was considered 
unattainable to those who were weak in body ns wo 
fiod cteoriv formulated by Hindu masters who said 
Afii'/nm ab»5 falahinenn Mh'/a This self cannot 
be realized by the weak ’ Thus phrsical harmony 
was taken to be the ba’is of spiritual eqiiihbnmu 
sod through the variona hogic Ssana\ and exercises 
of praft(Jy<i/>m as Mr Chakrahorty has shown in 
bis ibougbt provoking book the Hindus made a sub 
stantial contribution to the health sciences of humanity 
Th* book deserves tho careful study of the doctors 
as well as of the general public Several neatly 
drawn diagrams of the exercises go to enhance the 
usefulness of the volume. 


SANSKRIT 

THE MAHABHARATA ADTPARVAN : 
Fawrufc T , mticallj edited b/ Dr K S iutkthan 
Lar Ptbhshed by the BhatidarLar Oriental Rexcarch 
InstiUite, Poona 

92iv je Ahj“.laAf .vciAta'.it'ar/ jif.tlu* .Wjjwiwi' .wJvnb 
as presented now bv the laarned eilitor, will settli, 
many raints of dispute, about the formation of the 
Mahftliharata arising mainly out of indiscriminate 
pnniiog of any and every text Over one hundred 
jmgw of the volume were ileroled to the CipoMliou 
of the method of textual crilKisra Thw Frokgomrnri 
will etuid for years as the noblest monument 
of coo«c»OTtiQus scholarship and vindicate the 
dxiins of Indian resenreh la Indian mitten utdiz- 
ing the materials snd men of this half-cxplnred 
coaliDUit. The '-aradu Codex and the Nepal jlsS of 
the Great Epic have owned our eyes to the ircftsnres 
that are still available to us li only we set about 
working with the determination and good will dis 
idayed by our fnends of thi* I’baiidarkar fostitulc 
The birth centenary Of bir R O Bhandartar will he 
celelinteU in 1937 and we hope It will ho worthily 
aignalucd by the compKlion of this unique edition 
of the il^bharata. 
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I Tlin (xlitor pvw »ia a claasilicalioo and dctaUiid 
account of Ihc ninnuacripU, laidinR to a vcriiahre 
fxvJjgrce of Adipin-an fcrfiiods surtmp alth Vtan« 
Uhdfutft anil coming iloisii to the rnrlicat traiUble 
MS® of Ibc ICth century and after Then follows a 
cntictl snrvtj of the runoti^ neenstons and iheir 
interrelation humeil pahheatton of a /ew 

}>arpan^ by Prof P J* S bistri bf Mndras pnrporiMl 
to be the enUeal edition of the Boulh Indian MSS, 
naturally fOrcc<l ttr SuVtlisnVixr to TNnxatmnc the 
wholft xpieotion of Mahnbfiarata cnticiem and to 
fomiwlate cJMrlj the Prjncifdis followed by him in 
the constitution of tho tc^t Orer ten jorts of 
patient analysis m collaboration with the pundtU 
from til parts of India has given Dr Sukthantar a 
taiibige rround for lucid and eonviiicing genenliM 
tiona Tvmcb few else in the field of Inaology can 
command today Viry oppropnatily therefore Prof 
Sjlrain Ixsti President of the So^tfle jifiali’i/te of 
I’ans Iws obsorred W’e possnss henceforth, thanks 
to the zeal the science and conscience of Dr 
Sukll nnknr a model edition of Adiparmn which 
later researches can neither modify nor enrich to anj 
apprwriahle CTtcnt’ Thu is indcM a rare compliincnl 
coming from an exacting critic like Prof I^ri the 
doj/w of EoroiKiin Indologists 


Tn "the ■perilous navigation of the Jfahshbirata 
Octfeti' our Intrepid pilot Dr ^ukthankwr no doobt 
vaa rhfcred by many fellow sailors Indian and 
Euroiwan, wbom he salutes as "beacon lights" Bit 
we greet in him the reawnkened flame of fndian 
scholarship illamtnlng th** dark corridors of oir 
d^ou^ Bistorv Ills Mahabbarata studies which 
with rare catholicity of outlook h<. place* on lines 

g rallel to the formation of the Javaooao Char**am 
yj) A D 1 of the Andhra nhSrotsmn of Nannaya 
latta n02o), of the Pliirataman^ari of Kshemendra 
(i6j0 A I) ) and of the Persian adaptation of th" 
enat Akbarts tcign (15S0) will somcifay decdop let 
K« hope special ilepanrocnts of Mahabbarata rc-esreh 
in our UnUcrsitiea Meanwhile our sincere congratn 
lationS go out to him on this signal success 

Eaudas Nac 


VAKYAPADIYA-T^PvATHAMA KANDA 
TPIf/i f/ic jl’ss &'/ tfi£f/ior <i»rf the font 
m'nforv of PriW/iodci'a Hhled hf Ch<irtuln 
Skciftn, If d. Y f? A Profetsor of Sansf-nl 
Dvjamndfi Coltfffe, Lahore JhiMisftrd bu L 
Hup Lai Kip»r for L litm Lai Kapur Tiuvl 
^ocirty, AnarJah, Lahore Tnre Hs 5 


llero we bare a fine critical edition of One ol 
the earliest and most important wortrs on the 
uhiloBOphy of «ansknt ^amniar The rolnme 
TOOtaios the rest and what the editor supposes to he 
the authors own gloss on rt as also catrscis from a 
commentary by Vn^abha or Vnsabhadera The eoloptoa 
gives the name of the 

according to the editor refers to Tlan Oi Bhattnhim 
tS^autlV efthotext rnsaWn, an honorific 

term (feanskrit Introdnction, p 'Ria rIoot -a 

Hishcd In the Uenarcs edition M the work is 
sfi to he a sbarter version of the bigw gimis 
^nhb^cd here (r^anstrit Introduction, ix The 
TSSof the SitiU would hire b-cn enVlftccd if the 
Primus mining in the B nar« edition ani thu 
MS3 were distliigmshed by some indication 
Thfwface in Si.th giV F *1/^*"* 

SsiS and fb** Introduction in Manaknt 


deds with tho author, bis works and the commeti 
taruw thereon There an- Indic's pf the imporMtit 
words HI the text and gloss «tid of the first Jmes 
of the acivcs of the text m wtll as of the ijuulalioiis 
in the gto«« and commcnuiry 

Ibc -edition l>c»r* the stamp of tne tabonr' 
dcvo(c<l M i£ by the !e.irncd editor TTc haa not 
tMily rolJalcd ijiiite a number of A1®S. to deter 
mine correct read lies bin has #1*0 taken the 
ttonble of trucing some of the veraea of the 
work in VKnoiis works where they hare Ik«« 
locidcutally quoted nnd exptmed, A Tcfercuce 
(which u ncA unf rtunately complete and full) to 
theac works has been made in tnc-fxit notes under 
the rcrscs conccrnal In some c<iec8 the «t(jI«fittiiocrs 
as eoniaioed in these works hire b>*oii qnotw 

It IS r«T:rctisble that the iibbrerintions u»ed in the 
foot note* fatac not been cxiiUmpd evctpl in the case 
of those used to indicite th'* MSS coHated Though 
some of these abbreriati ms like which appinnUy 
refi-ra to the Benares edition of the work quiic clear 
there are others 1 ke q{ ^ (f ti p. J) avhtch are 
not at ait fotelbgibtc 

ClILNTAllkbxN tln'Kl'ATAT'TI 


SASSKEIT-BENOAJI 

BKAHMASUTRAM-'«h<v«'f Poda of Sr<ari9 
Chapler tilth hxininras ilMr^h &«<1 flic 
of i art aa/xth Visru mid the Vfdjnta Katpitam 
of Aimhnnnda StfasiraU tcilh lnMUlion» of 
the Bhn*>i't. ttni ihr Pltnmati 3?/ Pandit Oitrit 
Kruhm I ednntn/irlha P/ited hy fkiW/f 
dramth Ohotk Vedantahhi(tnna wt/ii ei foreword 
and notes # 

PtndiiRMrndronaih Vedaiitabhimna 7s well Vnosir 
to tlic Icaniod world for his snluable contributions i0 
the field of Mysya and Vedanta ard as an editor 
and translslor of the mssterpiecc* of Indian philoso- 
phy in the Ruigab language Bengal Owes a great 
deal tn him and we only siaie a sober truth ihsi ihb 
pn-icnt difRision of Vcdantic cuftiire has tO a larrt 
extent been possible bj Jus Rnccasinp efforts extend 
lOg Over deCadea The pixrient eoitiOh with tht 
Ihmgali translation and his cntlial nolea only ad Is h 
new feather to his Cap The second fbida of th* 
second chapter of the lJrahina«!ifra called the 
farkapoda 7s One of the 7no«t difhcnlt and at the 
eam-tirac thfe m-wt import int t>cctl0n8 of the work 
In this section the diflcrent philosophical school* 
that were conibitint 'with one another ht the timO 
have been subjected to cntieiim and uUlmatciy the 
inadeenti^; or the faiafty Of the doctrines has hvn 
proved This bectiDii, thtrclOre nas its irrt-«isiiblc 
attraction for students of Indian pbilosojvhy ahJ 
stands apart from the rest in view of iia divcrcenOC 
from the general method and trend oF discii'sioft 
followed tn other part* lu other parts the Brahms 
sotr* IS chieilv occiipl -d otiih finding Out thft impart 
of the IfFaniahidic pi*aag« undits figtu Is Tnth oihcr 
nfol orthodox schools in tho matter PI avoTtalAttcnt 
of the trno philosophy Vaught In the Unanwhads. But 
in thw sCcuoo which Is embodied in the preiirtl 
Ti^atns under hepicw the Sntnfcsra no lonf^ ftpfksl* 
W the anihorlty of ‘Sniti and ns-ets the oppoutnu oil 
thetr Okn ground and he dras-s hi* ‘arguments frVn 
the resoiitccs of ntdcpcndent reasoning Onr odltcrt-, 
hrtreforc baa done n serviCA to JJaogAli iitrtwtiin^ 



book kevienn s 


ill 


Virtn? n-r ftut th pan with a B^ncalt trroa 

Boddh,.t d K.na« oTdE 

Eda‘,.'^;x.;"« ts f" 

15. ^d.Vrt™p.torp.-d b. Iho 

fWi^ 

ST?'h« "fS'lo'yS’ nn*’"b“- S'l'M oricderpi»l«b«n 

Inri.PB Of the sntr. *‘’';;,''"f J' 

„lh >V7S;‘'dT,i.md. in ?«"»" “^'•” "“ 

£»r„' 

'cShiM^n®' w/^womra%d’ 

fi\*nd*we‘'u\ve''no'dm^ °ha^ 

lul^tanrial help hi tinde«t*D<l.fic the ctntnl |« Utot. 

of N cdanta philooph> 

«!\rK^pi MfioKH icr 


when. U WHS fouud. wherem lay its signitjcancc etc 
tof^thcr with other and relevant historical informa 
non Then follow the inscriptions transliterated 
into Devnvri and translated into Gujarati ^rnen 
Umes different readmes haie also been given There 
has been no photographiu rep-yluctiOQ of any of 
the inscriptions apd the price has b«a kept com 
niraiivery low to suit all pockets and to encoamge 
Bile o£ the book in educational institutions Md 
amon- those mterestwl m historical researches 
ThonSi speiially intended for Gujrati siting pwjole 
the book wall be appreciated by all who want to ue 
posted m the historical literatnre of India and 
Hoecially m its inscription" , ^ wv. 

It IS refreshing to note that the fcabha which 
has alreiK to its credit a lui-nter of important 
Dibliciions his a dcBnite pros:rarame of its own 
and intends to pnbluh treatises of historical interest 
telsting to Gujrat and Giijrali literature which will 
be ragertv awaited ^ 


GUJAEATI 


ARDHUN k\G B>/ Yajnesh IL bhiikal, o/ 
lAn GimasiiiiJori KnnjaUiija Printed at the 
Lu'^na Steam Pnntinj Prau Bomban Pp 14S 
Paper Cbier Pnee Aa. 15 

‘Ardhim Vng freely trsn«lsted, means ‘Ihi 
bcUer balC and tbe«0 t»»lre Vprr pntprt.ainin 


him \DK ireeiy iwiaiin, means im 
alf and the«o are twelve verr entertaining 
showing how the better half’ of Hindu 


stories showing how the Dcitcr naif oi xiinnu 
boceu IS being treated sr the bands of the remaining 
half TTie len great misery which » «till the lot 
of women in these Jays of eduestion and adrance 
!•. set out here in raDguar.«. which is sure to bt 
understood b> the class of readers for a^hom thi 
stones are wmttn Fo' instance the stoiy I/)st 
Heart (Ilaiya ‘‘oni) describes how the evil of 
nareois selling their young girls to old and aged 
ondegrooms S still rampant ui full force Tht 


ENGLISH— GUJRATI 

msTOP.IOM. IKSCRllTIONS OF GUJA 
PAT fFVowi ancient times to the end vf 
Jr/.mvfv') P'^’-l I Pl'i' I ^’1 Ginjasmikar 

lalbfUjh HR L&, Orator Pru^e 

of Wales Zlivuni Ihmbni/ PuUiihed 
krbes Oujarati &iU a 56 5 Gir^«»H feirf 
Poad, IhmCi'j A’ d lOiS R>, 4 SO 

To familiarize thi people of Gtijawl with the 
history of the people-as much of 
«thcn*d from its inscnptious-thc 
PibUa has broaght forward this handy vojaiuc whiA 
will be perused with delight by the stadcnls of Ae 
Fobjcct Part I contain* uiseriptwns of AsoLa, 
Ktwrmlamana Rudrasena Tsvadamana, cAjujasCTpto 
Dhrutasina Sdadiiya and others— cmperoi* wogs 
and poj'iitatra belonging to vanons dvnasttes— tatm 
from IcaTjed journals and laluable liliran« as *ta 
as from museums at \aUa Bhsvnagir Jonagsaa 
K.ikot and Uombiv E«ph ecclioo b^ms wilh a 
bn { historical snd eruieal note and the test of 
each UHcnpuon n preta*^ bv an sccoont of it six. 


bridegrooms is still rampant ui tuu lorce ins 
other storv esplaining why a graduate hay principal 
of a girl * school remsjied uumamed, shows U)> 
the pemdious nature of men in respect of the other 
«es. On the whole we fi d it to be a delightful little 
book of 8torie» 


JJ\A VAM Translate I Ij ShudiiL Printed 
at tlic Gai/alri Pnntin j Press, IHutmajar 

Pp 23e lUiustraled Paper Coicr l^nee Ife 1 
The different Dir=hanis have been comparaiiveh 
viudicd by a Bengali scholar Sbriyut Hansnt 
Bhattachnryaii and the results published in the 
Beniridi monthly culled Jina \ am The pipers thij" 
pnbh'hed have bem Jrinslatrd into Gujarati and 
they funii-h very venous reading to those who are 
thuikcrs snd iDteiy=ted in research work. The writer of 
the onginsl papers is neither a Jain cor rprv 
famdiar with Joiu bhsstnis But still 


famdiar with Jaiu hhsstnis iiut still whatever 
httlc he has stndiwl ho has studied very wdl The 
section t s dealing with the csi tcnce of God 
according to the ideas of Jazn mUapbv«ip>< ■« s vrrv 


acooroing lO fcoe lueas oi jjah muaphysic* u> M rr*> 
well written difecrtaiiou snd would repay peroral 
The last section dealiog wiih the inscripuons shout 
Mshanii khirbel IS renlcte With all lofoizoatioa 


Toe last section dealiog wim tbe inscripuons shout 
hlaharaii, hhirbcl is replete with all lofonnation 
obtamabte up-to-date on tbe subject. 


K. 5L J 



training INDIANS FOR MILITARY CAREERS 

II THE DEHRA DUN ACADEMY AT WORK 
6t NIIIAL SINGH 


T 

T he in«tintt to pick out the right man for 
Ih^right place that the Ilr.t.ah BOterning 
clasocs are cre(lite<l n'lth pos"e««ing certainly 
found expression srhen CoWl 
Brigadier) Ij T* D A o Tndian 

appointed the Commaii<laiit of . J" 

““'°be,w •tan.l offish .n 

poin. A -0 

rl'oo d 

E”^rk”"ot " h' 'S,tu."» ‘"ovir «h“h" ho 

Cdct. phoed '» '“fent il Ind.a- O.. 

Dcpirtmont of he Uowran ^ 
one occasion n hen young man 

„ U.e Aced^y 3«« h™ »»» 

whom he passea personal rehtion<‘hij* 

hec„J«-01> 

-r“ 


°'.tS« tookuSoIcsdet. ,p the Ind™ 

"Th,. .»te 

„l,le heeaueo 'tomp „,i|. d.jcipljje 

qunrtors Ihej nnlitarj standard* No 

is^ordmi! “ ‘J'J’f ^ sure con lor .nstance. 
Gentleman indifference, 

•view with cqaanimtiy 


A Buranions into the Commandants pre*en(», 
when the young man 

conform to the Standing Orders, or , .1 

work has not given satisfaction This is M t 
should be, otherwi e the graduates of the institu 
tion would not commnnd respect 

The olhcers a'-oented with the Commandant 

for conducting the Academy were all cuireful v 

selected Such wa« particularlv tho case w ^ 
the in-tmctor* Each was regard^ as fP«iaUy 
proficient in the subject he was detailal to teach 
At least one of them— Major (now Lieuteiunt- 
Colonel) R /V. ‘Jaror,, M c-nppomtel to 
teach ^lrategy, who reportwl for duty on 31ay 1, 
loao—liexl I beliete, had teaching experience 
At (the Royal Military College) Sandhur-t m 

^ word must l)c said about the Adjutint 
Captain .now Major) J F S Mnclaren who 
arriv^ in Dehra Uim on July 1), 103- A 
gcot bt birth and belonging to one of the 
“crack” British regiments— the Blatk Match 
(M Bittahen) lie was the right hand man of 
the Command mt llii rc«poD«ibilitie3 dunng the 
formative period were pirticularl) heavj 

The Adjutant acts I may add as Uie 
Commandant’s Secretary (to use i civilian M 
pros ion) He in addition, has been responsible 
to the Command xiit for the drill and discipline 
of the Gentlemen Cndot« , 

Ills racial heritage of canniness ms mental 
nlcrlnevs and physical energy specially fitted him 
for the position 1 doubt if any Gentleman 
Oidet ever succowlel in “putting it over him 
to uao a schoolboy phrxse— or, at least, did so 
twice 

II 

While these eelectiona were admirable m 
themselves, they did not m xke up for the coni- 
nlete omi«sion of Indians from the higher sWn 
of the Acadenn Not one of the men who did 
the ppade-work there— o-ccept in ^he purely 
physical sense— was of Indian blood and hirlm 
Not WAS a single Indian who could, as of right 
associate with the British officeis on equal terms 
emplojeil ns nn msUuctor 

In the course of m> several visits to tuo 
Academi. I saw, nt least on one occasion, nn 

Indian possessing the Viceroy’s Coinimssion 
maidiing a detachment of the Genllemen-Cadeti* 
up and down the parade ground But any one 
who knew aught of mihtiry matters knew that 
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he was no more than a glorified non-commissioned 
officer 

All (he Indians (hat I came across on vanotts 
occasions, excepting the genial young Punjabi 
who has the catering contract were, invanably 
of inferior status They served meat and dna\ 
or polished shoe* 

The omi^s on of Indians from the h gher 
staff of (he Academy caused regret^ I seem to 
recollect, to some M L A. who put a question 
on that subject The Army Secretary explained 
if my memory serves me artgh^ that no Indian 
officer possessing the necessary senion^ and 
qualifications was yet (the spring of 1933) 
available. 

It woull have done no good 
to have rejoined that that 
lamentable state of affairs had 
resulted directly from the pol cy 
until recently pursued of 
excluding radians fnm tfie 
Commissioned rank The time 
that has been lost cannot be 
regained through recnmioat on 
or regrets But it might have 
been pointed out that there was 
no dearth of Indian civilians 
who m ght have been enga«d 
to tencD certain subjects that 
duly qual Bed civiLans can teach 
just as well if not better than 
11 htary men 

lioi woull It have been an 
unheanl of innovation eo to 
employ civilians. The Dominion 
of Canada does not entrust oU 
phases of education of its cadets 
to military men though omag 
to the energetic policy it has 
pursued for over ball a century 
in respect of tra ning officers, it 
loes not have to resort to that Practice through 
lack of officers posaessing die necessary seniority 
and qualifications.* I shall refer to this matter 
again when I deal with the course of motniction 
at the Indian tlil tnry Academy at Dehra Dun 

in 

I for One should have Lked to have seen 
one or more Canadians with erpenence at the 
Iloyal M I tary College at Kingston employed 


• liefer to the Author’s article Qjnados tfaj 
of TVaimriii Army 0;?wr» in the Joly issue of 
3V yiidrm BcMctr S* also Ve Canada irar Bool 
J033 rompled lo the Doaunioa OiireaQ ot 
and published by the authority of the Munster of 
IVsdc and Commove Oitswa, where it is ooted on 
page lOtO that the staff of the Iloyal Mihtarr 
at Kingstoa t» composed of a commandant a atalT 
adjutant, and a competent staff of eint (the itahea 
are the author's) and mlhury professors and » 
siractow " 


from the very beginning at the Dehra Dun 
Academy This for several reasons 

(1) The fir®t batch of offieer-mstructors at 
Dehra Dun were no doubt, carefully selected 
men for their respective po ts I have said as 
much But, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief their experience was limited to that gnmed 
by them in the Imperial Army It would greatly 
surprise me to learn that even one of them ha^ 
«erved in any Dominion defence force much less 
taught in a Dominion miLtary college 

If India IS some day to be a Dominion and 
IS to have a Dominion Army^ as was contemplat 
ed at least at one time '{' it surely is not too 
early to begin training officers with that aim in 


view No arrangement could have furthered that 
object better or more speedily than to have 
employed, at digging the Academy foundations 
men widi some (preferably long and valuable) 
experience of teaching at a Dominion training 
centre. 

In ems essential respect, conditions m 
India are similar to those in Canada— the virtual 
absence of (the institut on that the Engl sh call) 
ihe 'public schooL The Canadians who organuoj 
the Itoyal Mihtarr College at Kingston in the 
seventies of the last century were not obi vious 
of the fact that (be people in (be Old Country 
from whom they had sjning had built up toeir 
upper military fabric on the basis of public school 
eaocation but they did not deem it necesrary 
or even expedient to develop that t>pe of cduca 
toa as a pre-iTqui«ite of military training borne 


t Sec reference to this point in the pteccding 
•rude of this senes (p. 190 of Tfte ifvfrrn itrnne 
far August 1935) 



An interior new of the fine Sless built by a Punjabi 
contractor Rai Kam Raton Bahadur 


40-9 
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Abort s Tito new quirten erected for the p>nt>eron-e*deM are not o« the pttmf scale as the sfwm- 
mmliiiixi jwovideil, lu the ye«rs of m the hosi*l« onjoMlly limit for the (ilefuttcO 

raiUsjr itstTcoll-sri. E/en then ih* yoan< I<»lan» to lev» o' inininz aromworiiOi 
Jo this respect than the younj llnians at the Royal Miliury Co I •vte at b in laarat 

Dthir; A glimpac of the ccTcmony held list aatomn on the occasion of the rresentjiion of the Kinj; 

Oeorjce V lUaner aad Ooloun to the Acadonj by hia ExKxUcncy Lord iXlin;plon. 
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contfliOA fuo rjiiciitons (out of tis’ilTc) that rcLite 
direrlh/ to tbc Untish period 

*7 Desenbo brief})’ tfio Ptragolo for <u{/roinac 7 
fttnong Puropcan powers in India daring the 
second Jjalf of tho oj^btoenth eejituj% and 
account for the ultimate triumph of the English 
(British h 

“8 Explain the Afghan policy of the Go\ern 
ment of India from 1837 to 1879 

‘■9 Estimate the share of Warren Hastings 
in establishing and developing the British power 
in India 

‘11 Indicate the mam stages m the develop- 
ment of tfie Indian constitution from 1891 to 
1919 

‘12 Describe the measures taken by the 
British Government for the suppression of social 
abuses in India and indicate the policy connected 
therewith • 

The examiner was apparently not 8ati«fied 
with the answers given in respect of social and 
pobtical questions, for we rend 

“ I have not seen any reaU> good answer 
on the development of Indian constitution and 
the policy of the Government iti relation to toe 
suppression of social abuses It would be 
desirable to encourage the candidates to arauire 
a more thorough and accurate knowledge of such 
subjects T 

1 wonder if questions pertaining to mattm 
that have recently roused or continue to rouse 
strong feeling m the country should be pul to 
young men desirous of entering a military 
academy, from which politics must of necessity 
be debarred They might, m some cases, either 
result m dissimulation or in answers that might 
annoy the examiner, unless he be a person 
possessed of a keen sense of appreciation of 
other peoples points of view 


V 


Jfy own impression is that the young men 
between eighteen and twenty years of age who 
enter the Academy through the portals of the 
competitive examination measure up to a fairly 
high standard of infelligenca With few excep- 
tions they are not I fear, as alert as their 
fellows in Canada who enter the Royal 'fditary 
College at Kingston at, I believe a little earlier 
age In respect of discipline and methodical ways 
and possibly nl«o of litheness of body, I would 
adjudge them to be somewhat below the Canadian 
standard 

Bntisb military men (and even many Bntioh 
civilians) would attribute these defects to the 
fact that most of them have not had “pnbbc 
school education In proof of that contention 
they would point to the superiority m these 
respects of Gentlemen Cadets who have had such 
training 


* 16jf p. 21 

t Ibid p 43 


I bare no quanrl with men who lalre lb it 
stand With their racial heritage and personal 
experience they oould do no other 

Few young Canadians who win tlirough the 
compelilire test, belli under the ^uj^intenleace 
of the Department of National Defence their 
right to aami‘'‘>ion into the Royal Military 
College at Kingston, have, on the contrary, bad 
•public school” education The diflerence between 
them and the Indians who enter the Academy 
through the gate of competition mu«t therefore 
be accounted for in a difierent way 

My own view is that our domestic and social 
lifc^ even at this stags of our development does 
not make for individual and national discipline. 
In regard to capacity for devotion to her progenj 
and self sacriface to ensure their weal, the Indian 
mother has no peer Nor is she behind her 
Westeni sifter m her ability, much le''3 in her 
desire, to instruct her chifdren in the eternal 
verities of which «hei, even though she be un 
lettered, may possess an enviable comprehension 
Her very virtues, however, stand— in many, 
perhaps most, m*tances— m the way of her 
aubiecting them to a ngid discipline Ihdulgence 
— mways well meant but seldom conducive to 
welfare— prevents her from waking her sons and 
daughters, especially sons, rigidly conform to an 
ordered life 

If we wish the human tree to be upstanding 
we shall liare to see to it that the twig does not 
become misshapen 

The facilities for aequmog a wide, general 
knowledge— acquiring it subconsciously do not 
exist even in opulent Indian homes to anything 
like the extent to which they do m the farm 
bouses m the Canadian ‘wilds’’* The daily 
paper is regarded there as a necessity and not 
as a luxury I have never visited a place so 
remote from a vitalizing urban centre that I did 
not see magazines as well — often many of them 
and of several kinds Though eight years have 
elapeed since my Ia«t visit (19'’G 27) even then 
radio had penetrated to the farthest northern 
limit of babitation and was serving to broaden 
the intellectual horizon and not merely to ®et 
tbe Canadian feet to moving m rhythm over 
the board floor 

If we aspire to fashion our policies and to 
administer them without external let or hindrance 
we have to improve our domestic and social life in 
these and kindred respects 


VI 


In addition to the front gate of admission 
to the Academy, of which I have written there 
is a side entrance. It is meant especially for army 


tr > ‘“■7 *"0*^*®; twor of Proapenij tn 

Chnt^a written for and pabltshcd by 
tbe Oanadian UOTemment (Department of Immigra 
tioo and Colonization) contains specific inslsnccs 
wbic h may be read with interest and I believe with 
pnmt by my country jteople. 



TRAINING INDIANS FOR mLITARy CAREERS 


men tho, officially may bo as oU as twenty 
and ^or cadets of the dynasties lna«in 

States and Indian State subjects The Indian 
Array Special Certificate of Education gives 
them the title to pa«s through it 

The provision of two doors to an institution 
la open to objection on principle as well as on 
grounds of expediency There is bound to be a 
marked difference in age, intellectual equipment 
and experience between the men who rater 
through the competitive examination and tno«e 
vibci ftwd tlieit way \n Uiwugh the other po^l 
To say the least, this practice tends to produce 
heterogeneity— inexcusable, particularly m this 
instance 

While the Public berviee 
Commission publishes from time’ 
to time, the papers it sets to 
the candidates desirou® of entering 
the Academy through competition 
and the pamphlet containing 
them and much other useful 
mformation can be purchased by 
any one for eight annas. Army 
Headquarters, under whose aegis 
the aforementioned certificate is 
issued do not appear to follow 
that procedure >\ hj ? 

If the intellectual standard 
to which the men who earn 
their t tie to that certificate is 
exactly or even approximately 
the same as the one to which 
the competition wallahs’ (as 
they are popularly called) must 
noMS conform then why two 
examinations and above ail why 
two examinations conducted by 
two bodies 7 Surely the Public 
Service Commission is efficient 
and mdep 
whole ‘jot 

I have grave doubts, however that the stan lard 
is the same or similar Few of the A or Army 
cadets, could get through the Public Service 
Commi««ion te^t, if they tried much less win a 
high place in the compelrticm Such, I am sorry 
to say IS the impresoion I have formed and my 
impression tallies I am assured with those of 
others some of whom have had even better 
Opportunity to ®tudy the cadets of this eatery 
than I 

Then too there is the question of age to 
consider It tempts men of plication who on 
account of having passed their twentieth year 
could not sit m the competitive examination, 
even if they had the intellectual equipment to 
succeed m winning one of the covetra places, 
to enter the army either as privates and climb 
up a rung or two on the > c. 0 ladder (say to 
lance-naibship, the minimum qualification^ or to 
obtain a Viceroys Commission (m reality only 
a glorified v c o ship) and crawl into the 


Academy by the side door This «ort of orocedure 
may conduce to advancing an individual— enable 
him to gratify his personal ambition But is it 
good for the nation ? 

The inaturer the army cadet at the lime of 
his entrance into the Acaifemy, the shorter will, 
as a rule be his enreer ns an officer provided 
of course that he manages to scrape through 
the tests -oral written and practical Assuming 
that the ‘‘Academy nge, as it may be called 
coincides m every instance, with the true age— 
an I I have serious doubts on this point — many 
of the«e men in the normal course will be 
neinng the retinng age hardly when they have 
attaint to a AlajOrs rank That cannot be 



“•the Ante-f^oom corresponding to a Common 
Room in a non military jnstitntion 

regard^ M a brilliant prospect for a nation 
ij persons which recently was 

told that It did not have a single officer of 
Its own senior and qualified enough to be 
employed on the Academy staff 
, This matter is of fundamental importance 
I hope that it will attract the attention of both 
our people and the Government of India. The 
wner the duality of entrance arrangements is 
done away with the belter for the country and 
even the military profes«ion 

VII 

Since grey matter— and not merelj brawn- 
enters into modern warfare m an ever increasing 
degree it would have been thought that 
Gentlemen Cadets whose inteUectual equipment 
would not stand the te«t of competition would 
as a rule, make “lower progress with their 
atodiCT at the Academy than the “competition 
wallahs’ Army Headquarters were apparently 
of a different opinion The officers who settled 
the pnnciples on which the Academy hfl« to be 
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nin 8CPm to linvo consilcml that Uicbc (n C.O 
nniJ Vicoroj’n Commi'»«ion) cnlets woull da 
wttcr bccnuFo tlie\ Jiad nlrenlj been subjected 
to militnrj discipline, wore more or le<!3 familiar 
with tho inilitiry routine nna above nil their 
bodies hal undorRono ‘1* T’ fpbysicnl trainmc) 
Tlicv would therefore, lie able to detoto most 
of llair litiio to filling up gaps in tlicir ortlinnry 
cilucation and to studying militnr> subjects 
Upon that assumption a firestorm course (two 
and a half years including the vacations) was 
deemed ample for them 

It was thought, on the other hand that the 
‘competition wall ihs’ though without exception 

f ios«e8»mg better intellectual equipment, would 
ng behind the army ca lets lacking ns they 
did experience of the military machine anil 
m many cases, even that of the O T C* 
(OlBcers Training Corns) and being perhaps 
be’ow tho army physical sfan lard Ad hdonal 
grounl for misgiving wn« I believe the fact that 
many of them did not belong to the castes and 
races which are classed as martial A three years' 
coarse wa«, in any case prepcnbe<l for them 
Affairs dll not align themsehes with these 
notion’s of Army Healquarters Soon after the 
Academy had begun to function tho inconvent 
ence of (ninmg two sets of Gentlemen Cadets 
m tho same classes was felt 

There were only two alternatives open to the 
authoril es 

(1) They could either retrace their steps and 
in so doing give the impression that they had 
taken the worng turning or 


(2) they could persevere m their course and 
dunlicHto arrangements for teaching academic and 
military subjects This device woull have ad led 
to the co<t of mamtf'nanco of the institution 

I should have !ike<l, iii some days, to have 
eeen tho latter course a lopted, despite the ahli 
tionn! expense it woul 1 hare entailed The 
difllrence in the intellectual attainment of most 
of the army nnd some of the Indian State cadets 
compam! with that of the “competition wallahs,’ 
IS pflljmbly so great that separate classes for 
the two srould have conduce! to individual 
and collectiso efficiency and also male for 
personal happiness It would certainly have 
mniJc the tusk of the officer instructors easier 
nnd pleasanter 

This course was not a lopted, however Why 
I do not know Probablv the cost i( would have 
piled up was deemed prohibitive. 

’1 he ehortening of the course to two and a 
fiaff years for the ■'competition waffafis was 
welcomed by them and even more so by their 
parents or guardians who woull save the expense 
of maintaining thtm there fn- another term (not 
leas than Us 1000 I am told) This device did 
remove the inconvenience occas oned to tho 
Acalenw authoril es by the differentiation to 
which I have referred It failoii, however to 
abolish the ditfercnLes in the intellectual prepira 
tion of the two sets of cidets. The<o differences 
were too solid to be eliminated by an executive 
order or a changed administrative arrangement. 

vin 


* In this connection the foUowiog remark 
contained In the report made by the Interview ard 
Reroid Board deservea to bo given the widest 
publicity 

(2) Eighty SIX of the candidates had served in 
a U T C tUniversity Training Corps) a School 
Cadet Corps or tho Auxiliary Force India but 
some of them had not attends many parades A 
considcrablo number of candidates of courre had no 
opportunity of rendering any service of ibis kind 
being either ineligible fo join the A F I Or baring 
been at a college or school where there was no (^ct 
Corps or XT T C Many candidates who had taken 
Science subjects said that they were unable to join a 
TJ T C because the hours fixed for laboratory wort 
did not leave them free to do so The Board notice 
with pleasure that one or two colleges have made 
an endeavour to rctulate their hours m such a way 
as to remove this obstacle and the Board hope that 
this practice will grow Ocher candidates said that 
It was impossible to represent their univcreiiy ot 
collcLO in games and to atlend parades and that 

conscqiently if they were good at games, they were 

pressed to represe t the college instead ot immog a 
U T C. The Board do not think that it sbonld be 
impossible to arrange college or univemiiy w 

such a way as to enable the players to «Wrod a 
reasonable number of parades if they wish to do 
BO I^impUetof th* Co ip/“>e 
>Ao llu Indian tfl /iry 

Dit and thfi Rts/al Indian Miriae, BM tn Oeiober 
193i pp 49 50 


The Commandant and bis staff have no part 
in determining tbe policies governing the Aca 
demy They cannot aiy who should be admitted 
into the institution nnd who shoul I be barre 1 out. 
They have to do their best for the Gentlemen 
Cadets sent down to Dehra Dun to be trained 
by them 

Bo It exid to the credit of Brig-idier Collins 
that he. ju Iged by a statement made by the 
Aran Secretary m the Indian Legislative Assem 
Wy, has shown not the Iea«t desire to shield 
inefficiency He appears to have reported within 
a year of the opening of the Ac.ilemy, that 
between cadets who cinic nt the top and those at 
the bottom such difference was detected that the 
latter were findi ig It difficult to keep pace with 
the top men He might hive also added that the 
progress of the top men was being impeded by 
these Inggonls 

Nor has he been content merely to detect 
inefficiency He has shown no patience with it. 
Some ot tlie men who could not get on were 
demoted Others, who proved hopeless were 
Bent away 

A m«Nieure of the inflexibility he has shown — 
nnd shown wi«ely— in this respect is given by 
the treatment ncc rded the first batch of Gentle- 
men>cndets committed to lus care If I remember 
angfah they numbered m the beginning forty 
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Only twenty nine ent for tbe final esaminat on 
hell hvt winter So carefully had the inefficient 
ones been weetled out by him that not one failed 
to quilify for the Commission 

As nn etl ton il writer (a Briton) suggested, 
some of tlie “admissions’ were au3pei.te<! to haro 
been secured through “undue influence * 
Probably the greatest merit thit a compeutive 
te»t con lucted by an independent authority hM 
13 that 1C leaves no ground for entertaining such 
suspicions The sooner this method is adopted 
for admissions to the Academy to the esclusion 
of every other mode, the more secure will be 
India s military future 

I note with satiafaction that the Government 


• Tie Ttmea of India dated September 19 1933. 


of India have made a departure which, while 
small, 13 nevertheless noteworthy Of the fifteen 
seats in the Acalemy sec aside to be filled by 
means o! a competitive examination only twelve 
were filled etricily accord ng to the order of 
merit as ascertained by the first test The 
reniAiamg three were filled by nomination to 
al]u I I presume, the communal balance, as 
the phrase goes Ibis option has 1 under tand 
continued to exist, but, I believe, has not been 
availed of after the first experiment, which, I 
fear could not have been at all encouraging 
ihs IS a move in the right direction and needs 
to be continued to the log cal end 


* The first article in this senes appeared iii Tie 
ilodent Reneio for Vugust 193 j 


WHAT ROMAIN ROLLAND THINKS * 
B\ SUBHAS C BOSE 


W EDNESD \Y, the 3rd April, 1935 
It tvas a bright sunny morning and 
Geneva was looking at its best. 
In the distance, silhouetted against 
the clear blue sky, stood the snow capped 
heights of S ilere In front of us there lay 
the picturesque lake of Geneva with the 
stately buildings mirrored in its glassy bosom 
I was out on a pilgrimage Ever since I had 
landed m Europe, two years ago, I had been 
longing to meet that great man and thinker — 
that great friend of India and of India’s 
culture — Mon Bomain Bolland Circumstan 
ces had prevented our meeting m 1933 and 
again in 193-t, but the third attempt was going 
to succeed I was in high spirits, but occa- 
sionally a tbnll of anxiety and doubt passed 
within me Would 1 be inspired by this man 
or would I return disappointed? Would this 
great dreamer and idealist appreciate the bard 
facts of life — the practical difficulties that 
beset the path of the fighter m every age and 
clime? Above all, would he read what fate 
had written on the walls of India s history ? 

Vi hat heartened me, however, were the 
inspiring words in his letter of the 22od 
February ‘‘But we men of thougnt roust 

each of us fight against the temptation that 
befalls us in moments of fatigue and unsettled 
* This article has been revised by Mon Bomam 


oess, of repairing to a world beyond the battle 
call^ either God or Art or Freedom of the 
Spirit or those distant regions of the m)sUo 
soul For fight we must, as our dutv lies oa 
this Side of the ocean— on the battle-ground of 
men ” 

For full two hours we drove along the 
circuitous route which skirts the lake of 
Geneva It was charming weather and while 
we raced along the Swiss Biviera wc enjoyed 
ooe of the finest sceneries in Switzerland As 
we came to Villeneuve, the car slowed down 
and ultimately came to a standstill in front of 
Villa Olga the residence of the French savant 
That was indeed a beauty spot Sheltered by 
an encircling row of hills, the house command- 
ed a magnificent view of the 1 ike All around 
us there was peace, beauty and grandeur It 
was indeed a fit place for a hermitage 

As I rang the bell, the door was opened by 
a lady of short stature but with an exceedingly 
sympathetic and Iivelj face This was 
Madame Bomain Bolland Hardly had she 
greeted me than another door opened in front 
of us and there emerged a tall figure with a pale 
countenance and with wonderful penetrating 
eyes Yes, this was the face I had seen in 
many a picture before, a face that seemed to 
be burdened with the sorrows of huroaoity 
Tbere was something exquisitely sad in that 
pallid face — but it was not an expression of 
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defeatism Tor no sooner did he bej^n to 
speak than colour rushed to his white cheeks 
— the CJC3 glowed with a light that was 
uncommon — and the words that he poured 
forth were pregnant with life and hope 

The usual greetings and the prcliminaiy 
enquiries about India and Indian friends were 
soon over and we dropped into a serious con- 
aersatiofi Mon Rolland cotild not — or did 
not — speak English and I could not speak 
Trench So wc had ag interpreters 
Mademoiselle Rolhnd and Madame Holland 
My purpose was to di>jC(i3s with httn the latest 
de\ elopraenls in the Indian situation and to 
asecrtiin his present views on the important 
problems before the world I had therefore 
to do much of the talking at first m order to 
explain the Indian sitiution as I anal>scd and 
comprehended it The two cardinal principles 
on which the movement of the last 14 years 
had been based were — firstlj Sitjagnba or 
non violent resistance and eceondl> a united 
front of all sections of the Indian people e g. 
Capital and labour and landlord and peasant 
India’s great hope was that the S ityagraha 
movement would fructify in a peaceful 
settlement m tnc following manner Within 
India, the movement would griduill> piralv«c 
the civil administration of the country O it 
side India, the lofty ethics of Sat) agraha would 
stir the conscience of the British people 
Thus avonhl the conflict lead to a settlement 
whereby India would win her freedom without 
striking a blow and without shedding any 
blood Blit that hope was frustrated Witlun 
India, the bat)agraha moaement no donbt 
created a non violent revolution, but the 
higher servues, both civil and mililar), 
remained unafleclcd and the "Kings Govern 
ment” therefore went on much as h iial Out- 
side India, n handful of lugh-mmded Bntishers 
were no doubt inspired b) the ethics of 
Gandhi, but the Britieh people as n whole 
remained quite indifferent , self interest 
drowned the ethical ap|ical 

The failnio to win freedom led to a very 
earnest heart-searching among the rank and 
file of the Indian Nitional Congress One 
section of Congress men went back to the old 
polic) of constitutional iction within the 
Legislatures Mahatma Qandht and his 
orthodox followers, after the euspensioo of the 


civtl disobedience movement (or Satvagrahd)> 
turned to n programme of social nnd ecinomic 
uplift of the Nilliges But the more radical 
section, in their disappointment, inclined to a 
new ideology and pim of action and tN 
majority of them combined to form the 
Congress Socialist Part} • ♦ • 

"What would be Mon Rolland’s attitude/’ 
I asked at the end of ray lengthy preface, 
"if the united front is broken up and a new 
movement is started not quite m keeping 
with the requirements of Gandhian SatjA- 
graha ? * 

He would be very sorrj and disappointed, 
said Mon Rolland, if Gandhi’s S ityagraha 
failctl to win freedom for India At the end 
of the Great W’ar, when the whole world was 
sick of blood) strife and hatred, a new light 
had dawned on tlie horizon when Gmdhi 
emerged with his new weapon of political 
Btrth Great were the hopes that Gandhi 
had roused throughout the whole world. 

“Wc find from evpcnenco”, said I, "that 
Gandhi's method ts too lofty for this maten 
alistic world and, as a political loader, ho 
too straight-forward m his dealings with his 
opponents M e find, further, that though the 
British are not winted in India, with the help 
of superior ph)sital force, they have never- 
theless been able to mamUam their existence 
in India in spite of the mconvomonce and 
annoyance caused by the Satyagraha inovo- 
mout lfSat)agraha ultimatclv fails, would 
Mon Rolland like to see the national endea- 
vour continued hy other methods or would 
he ccasc taking interest m the Indian 
raovemont ? ’ 

'‘Tbe struggle must go on m nny case” — 
was the emphatic reply 

‘But I know several Eiropcan friends of 
India who have told me distinctly that their 
interest in the Indian freedom raovoinent is 
due entirely to Gandhi’s method of non- 
violent resistance ” 

Mon Rolland did not agree with tliom at 
all He vvonld be 8orr), if Su^agriha failed 
Bit if it rcall) did, then the hard facts of 
life would have to be faced and he would 
bko to see the movement conducted on other 
lines 

That was the answer nearest to my heart. 

Hew then wis an idealist, who did not build 
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castles in the air but who hid his feet planted 
00 terra firmi 

“There are people in Europe,” I slid, 
who siy that just ns in Russia there were two 
successive revolutions — a boui^cois demo- 
cnlic revolution ind a socnlist revolution — 
so also in India there will be two successive 
revolutions — a national-democratic reaolution 
and a social revolution In my opinion, 
however, the fight for political freedom will 
ha\e to be conducted simultaneously with the 
fight for socio economic emancipation The 
part} that will bring political freedom to India 
will be the part} that will also put into effect 
the entire programme of socio economic 
reconetruction M hat is Mon Holland s 
opinion on the point ’ 

He found it difficult to express a definite 
opinion becau'c he was not aware of all the 
facts of the Indian situation 

“II hat uoiild bo Mon Hollands attitude, 

I continued “if the united front policy of the 
Indian National Congress fails to win freedom 
for India nnd a radical party emerges which 
identifies itself with the interests of the 
peasants nnd the workers ? ’ 

Mon Rolland was clearly of opinion that 
the time bad come for the Congress to take 
a definite stand on the economic issues “I 
have already written to Gandhi,” said he, “that 
he should make np bis mind on this question” 
fxplaining his attitude in the eaent of 
a schism within the Indian "National Congress, 
he continued, “I nm not interested in choosing 
between two political parties or between two 
generation® What is of interest and of value 
to me IS a higher question To me, political 
parties do aot cotait , what reaJlr connts is 
the great cai7«o that transcends them — the 
cause of the workers of the world To be 
more explicit, if as a re«ult of unfortunate 
circumstances, Gandhi (or any party, for the 
matter of that) should be »n conflict with the 
cause of the workers and avith their iicce «ary 
evolution towards a socialisiic organiration — 
if Ganilhi (or an} party) should turn away 
and stand aloof from the workers' caa«e, tlien 
for ever will I sjjp ^uh the oppressed 
workers — for ever will I participate in their 
efforts * * * , because on their aide i« 

justice and the law of the real and nece*sarv 
development of human socict} ' 


I was delighted and amazed. Even in m} 
most optimistic moods, I had never expected 
this great thinker to come out so openly nnd 
boldly in support of the workers' cause 

The strain resulting from our animated 
conversation was great and I felt anxious for 
the delicate health of my host However, 
a relief came when tea was announced nnd we 
all moved into the adjoining room 

Over cups of tea our conversation went on 
uninterrupted. Man} were the problems that 
we rushed through in our two and a half 
hours di«cassion Mon Holland was greatl} 
mtereeted tn the Congress Socialist Pirij and 
Its composition His conce^'n for the continued 
incarceration of Pindit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
other politicals was profound His interest 
in all the actions speeches and writings of the 
Mahatma was astonishing For instance, ho 
pulled out from his old files a statement of 
the Mahatma in which be bad expressed his 
sympathy for socialism Wo talked at length of 
Mahatma Gandhi and his tactics I ventured 
the remark that the Mahatma would not lake 
a definite btand on the economic issues 
Whether on political or social or economic 
questions, he was temperamentally abelieacr 
in ‘the golden mean I then referred to what 
the younger generation regarded as some of 
the defects m his leadership and tactics, 
namel}, his incorrigible habit of putting nil 
his canls on the tible, his opposition to the 
policy of social boycott of political opponents 
bis hope of a change of heart on tho jiart of 
tlic Dntish Govenimeiit®, etc It did not 
afford 113 nnv satisfaction, I said, to oppo«o him 
or even mticizo him — when he had done 
more for his ceuotrr thin any one e)~3 in 
recent history and had raised India considerably 
III the estimation of the whole world But 
we loved our country more than any per- 
sonalitv 

r asked Ifon Holland if he would be good 
enough to put >n n niit'heil the mam principles 
for which ho had stood and fought all his life 
‘TTho'c fundament.a! p inciplcs” he said, "are 
(1) Inlcmatiimalism (including equal right* for 
all races without distinction), (2) Tu lice for 
the exploited worker* — implying tlierebv that 
x\e Fhould fight for a society in which there 
wtU be no cx{ ’niters and no exploited — but 
all will be workers for the entire community. 
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(5) rrccdom for nil BUpprcssod inUonililiM 
(xnd (1) E«pnl riRiitB for women ns for men " 
j\ml he proceeded to ntnplify some of tlic^c 
point*! 

A? our cotnersitioiJ asos drawing to n close, 
T romorlccd that the mcws ho had expressed 
that afternoon, would ciiisc surprise in man} 
rpiarters, since the) appeared to be a recent 
cjc\ clopincnt m fits tliought-hfc ’This remark 
worked like .III electric button’ and set m 
motion a whole train of thoiighk Mon 
Rolland spoke of the acute mental agony he 
had passed through since the end of the War 
in tr)ing to revise his social ideas and his 
entire idenlog) “This comh it within myself/’ 
lie gaid, "extended o\er a icry wide field and 
the problem of non \iolence was onlj a part of 
it Ihaaenot decided against non-violence, 
but I haac decided that non-violence cannot be 
the central pi\ot of our entire social actiMty 
Item be one of its racans-— oncof its pro 
posed forms, still subject to experiment” Con- 
tinuing ho said, ’“The primary objective of all 
our endoavoura should be the establishment 
of another social order, more just aod more 
human • • • • • • If we do not 

do 80 , it will mean the end of societj ' Then 

referring to the methods of activity, he said, 
“• • • • • • jfy Q^i, has 

been for sev eral years to try and unite the 
forces * * • • • • against the old 

ordci that is enslaving and exploiting human- 
U) This has been my rftle in the World's 
Congress of all political parties against IVar 
and ] a«cism, which was held iii Amsterdam m 
inJS and jn the permanent Coramitlecs 

appointed by that Congress I still believe 
that there is rn non violence a strong though 
latent revolutionary power winch can and 
ought to be used, • » • ’ 

I interrupted him at tins stage to ask him 
how the world at large could know of hi«5 
present ideas To this he replied, "My social 
creed of these fifteen j cars has been expounded 
in two volumes of articles which have been 
inst published In the first one “Quinze ans 
lie Combat” (Tifteon Years of Combat), Editions 
Ricder, Boulevard St Germain 108, Pans 

yi I have spoken of my inner fight and the 

evolution of my social Ideas In the second 
book “Par la Revolution La Pnix (B) way of 
revolution to peace) Editions Sociales Intcr- 


iiationalcB, 24, Rue Racini, Pans VI, I have 
dealt wUb ijiicstions concerning w’ar, peace, 
nonviolence, * • * and the co-ordmatioii 

of their cfTorte in fighting tlic old social 
order” Continuing he said that some of his 
friends had refused to rccognwe all that he 
bad written, preferring to accept only those 
portions with which they agreed These 
two volumes* would, however, be a faithful 
record of the evolution of his thought 

Our conversation did not end without a 
discussion of the much-apprehended and 
much talked of war in Europe “For snppres 
sed peoples and nationalities", I remarked, "war 
is not an iinmixed evil ” “But for Europe war 
Will be the greatest disaster,” «aid he , “It may 
even mean the end of civilization And for 
Russia, peace is absolutely necessary if she 
IS to complete her programme of social recons- 
truction ' 

Before I took leave of mv host, I expiesscd 
my deep gratitude for his kindness and my 
great satisfaction at what ho had tonvejtd to 
me X valued so greatly hts sympathy for 
India and her cause that it had filled me with 
anxiety and fear whenever I had tried to 
imagine what his reaction would bo towards 
the latest developments in the Indian eituation 

The sun was still shining on the blue waters 
of the lake of Geneva as T emerged out of 
Villa Olga Around me there stood tho snow- 
covered mountains The air was pregnant 
with joy and It infected me A heavy load 
had been lifted ofl nymind I felt convinced 
that this great thinker and artist would stand 
for India and her freedom whatever might be 
her immediate future or her future line of 
action And with that conviction I returned 
(o Geneva a happy man 

Karlsbad, 

2 7 ’75 

Enmiit’p NoTi- — In onlcr to comply with 
the requirements of the press laws in force m 
India, so far as it is possible for us to under 
stand (hem, we have omitted certain portions 
of this article, indicated by asterisks 
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T HK Ilalo Aby«innn conflict, which his Of what tau t ornu Cs i~ tlic prc cnl <Ji'rni(o 
engaged the worlds attention for •some an ofT^hoot ’ ^\ hat lead the two coiintrie to 
months pa«t, has now develope<l in magni relap e into the old sUite of conflict ’ Manife th 

tilde, increased m senQu«ncss and ftrown in there ha 1 Jieeu nothing antagonistic between the 
complexity Deliberations of the I^eagnc of two tountnes up till the Olh October l')31 ^\o 

Nation®, pacts like the KelloggBnand No finl ihim exchanging notes of alliance in 
inon. war Pact etc have prove 1 abortive and which \bv mn < onfirm-, her fneiuhhip for 
failed in averting the caka«lropho and the two Italt is per oxi'-ting proiocol and Italj a erts 
coiintnc® in®tcad of composing ihcir diflerences thit she lin® no aggro ivc plan® m contictUon 
b> friendly peace negotiations are fa«t entering with Ahy«®iniii — lI/C Courier d I tlnopic— Act 
into a fierce -triiggle, which it is feared h likely sings Coutemjuitxr t lic/mrs) This nii fiuend 
to weaken de«troy or shake the very ba«ic mg of pledges of frten !«hip disappeared all atonic 
principles of the League of Nations and might presumably in ton iqiiencc of two sucit® hc 
also profoundly aficct its biturc 

Vain atlcmpL' at a final ®ettle- ' " > m i j 

inenl of the di pute were under ~ j 

taken and a constructive , 

eoiitnbution • towarl- a solution * 

was made but nothing prcvnileil 

with I’lxmier ^lussolini and he 'A ] 

turned down each and ctory j 

concilmtory offer on the ground f ‘v/a 

among t other that it would V ' J 

not insure sccunty to iLily nor > + 4 . -iWr 

ailisfy her aspirations for vi 

o\er«cns cxpaiisU in East 

Africa. Concentration of troops 1 «>«ri 1 

building of motor road®, recon Vl ’ 

iiaissanco by aeroplanes etc ^ f 

of conciliation and arbitration, Y f ' 

inasmuch ns, acconling to the i swims ...1 .* » % 

Italian Charge DAflaire®, an 3k ’Pi' 

incilcnt which ha« cut a®undcr - ' o^-. — ■ — — .>.i,L ux 

tho filkcn lie of friendship 

1>ctwccn the two cxiuiitnes and Mu«soluii Mnnding upon a Tank is addressing army cfTccro 

ibsliirbcl the ownership nniJ 

]>osse«ton of Wniwal cannot fxi «ubmittcl to attacks one being on Novcml>cr I‘i 10 !1 at 
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Mussolini Mnnding upon a Tank is addressing army ofTccro 


]>osse«ton of Wniwal cannot Ixi «ubmittcl to attacks one being on Novcml>cr I‘i 10! I at 
nrbitml deci«ioii Oondar in Northern Ahyssinm and the se< md 

— on December i in Italian Somaliland near thi 

•Mr Eden Ilnti h Mimsler for I<eaaie of Nations Abys*inuin frontier ITie first attack was ngnnst 
Agairs in reply to a question bv Mr lAnsbuTy male the Italian consulate and was peacefully con hi ir<I 
the loilo^g slslcmcat m the House of Coromoiis on o„ \„Toml»er ^7, I'Ol The second one nceor 

”•1 ™ l,m (=OTor v.«. 1^?' 

I ni) an allcmatne eujEccstion to obtain a fnal w;ftle- I’"p^ tnmpa a ngnin t the Ital an 

mpnt of the dispute hrtircen Italy and Abvinnja His native gnrriwn in the wells of WalWal in 
M»jc*t\ s Coierotncnt would be prepared to offer to “**•«•» bomilaJsn 1 Ihe following \by«sinian 
Abysnnia a stnp of temtorv m Bnli«h Somaliland version of the Italian aggression contained in 
p\ioc access to the sea the protest to the League of Nations was |ssiie<l 

This •oiegt^ion was not 1 si tb made anl onlt He* at Geneva in IXcember IT 103t 
crinia of lie situation woild Jnd us to p\e up Bnti h 
Trmtory in this wav This ruesestion dif not coin 
lernl Itself to ‘•ipnor Mussolini wlo was unatle to 
irccpt It a« a 1x51® for the (olulion of the dispute 
(Kei-sinps Con/ceiporory frcAitcr) 
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Emperor Ras Tafan hi* conrort and children 


.mifl at Ualual situated about 
rkilomelreT^W milca) tnthm the frontier 

W.lwX »= mpo'‘;"‘ ““'Pf B?(h““d“ h- 

tl,e wells in its neighbourhood Both ndra ^ 

S''pr“2»t!,f "ttS'd'X’ Abv»™» «™rt rf 

“®4"!2S-iS"S 

5 r>r the Italo Ahs-Winian Jrca^'y 
2 ll)”s the Ilalinn Charge D Affaires di^ 
Augu^ 2 lU- . , demanded indemnilT and 

regarding ^he protest ^emana 

moml of December 14 that his Gotem- 

declared in » of an inndent 

1° chrrecter can be submitted to ^itral 
of this c! arn^r flr„„chc>leT Guordipn— 

^ ■^'-^inndltilv. on the contrary, made boU 

to'Se Abjinia with offenaiio attitode and 


demanded (a) reparations for tho«e killed and 
wounded m the fight in Uahwl (b) apobgica from 
the Abissinian CoiemoT of Harrar, (c) nomage to 
the Italian Flag and (dl Tho«e responsible ehouH 
be puni't ed 

The above are the two recent incidents alleged 
to Ihj pnncipnlly responsible for the present 
friction between the two countries Iio doubt 
many more followed m feveri«h succession and 
the Aby-sinian Government put in unremiltent 
protests to the League of Nations again't fre«h 
and new assaults of the Italians ‘on her territory 
and nationals in the districts bonlenng on 
Italian Somaliland and Eritrea”* But do all the«e 

♦ The Abyssinian Foreign Minister on December 26 
protested bv telegram to the Sccretarj -Genera! of the 
Xiregue of Nations that Italian Forces are adiancing into 
Abyssinian temtory in con'criucnce of which the sitiia 
lion is becoming ' increasingly senous ’ 

* The Italians are building a motor road they haie 
occupied Afbube, roid to be m Abyssinian ternton’, ant 
the telegram continues ‘ a rcconnai^ance by an Italiui 
aeroplane oier Cerhgubi seems to point to a further 
attack on that locality which has already been bombed 
bv Italian ' Planes ’—(D/idi/ Tcleffrnpk — la C A) 
“nie Abyssinian Govemraenl on Januars 1 appealed 
to the League Council against alleged Italian aggression 
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does not know how to dis 
app(,*ir So from the yenr IS?’ 
down to date the ile^iic for 
OTcr«pa^ expansion of Italian 
dominions per®i'ts m the Itol in 
mind and the Italian garri’on 
was routetl manv a time on the 
barren soil of Ea«t Africa on 
Its march m quc«t of new 
homes in the inhosp (able regions 
of Abyssinia Despite the 
\aunling speeches of the P gnor 
while addressing a Blick'lirt 
Division due to embark for 
Africa the Italian Government 
connot forget the sevenil signal 
Icfenta inllicled on them by the 
black races ThoAdowa di a«ter 
IS “till fresh m their minis* 
whatever cxcu«e* may be oflered 
to palliate it. The d “grice stll 
rcftinins unforgotten an I to wipe 
It out H one of the objects of tne 
pro ent massing of troops, 
overwhelming array of air force 
anil all other spectacular warlike 
preparations to overawe the black 


Coronation of Raa Tafaii 

wholly account for this conflict I Can tho 
aggression near W alwal exasperate the Italians 
80 much AS to lead them to t ike such a grim 
resolve of war f The recent incidents have only 
strengthened causes which though they have 
paled out of new but have not lost their poiem^ 
So the present situation in order to be clearly 
seen and nicely appraiseil must be traced to the 
time of advent of Italy m Abyssinia for colonial 
expansion— a lu‘^ wh ch if it once seizes a nation 


on her territory and nationals in (he distnets bonlenng 
on Itahin Somohland and Entrca 
The appeal was in the form of & telegram from 
Mr Ilerouy the Abyssinian Foreign Minister to M 
Aienol Secretar}>General of the league Complaint 
IS made of the conduct of the Italian authonties m the 
neighbourhood of Gerlombi 
Complaint is made that ItaLan troops are massine 
m front of Gerlogubi and defimteh committed 
aggression against Abyssinian subjects on December 2S 
Italian aircrafts are continually flying over Gerlogubi 
and there are tanks m the neighbourhood 
A new conflict is reported between Abyssinian armed 
forces and Italian gamson troops in the area of Ualual 
The following olhcial communique was issued by th“ 
Italian Foreign Office on February 10 
Abjssiruan pressure with a continued massing of armed 
troops has recently been felt in the rone of tho 
Ualual wells On the morning of January 2S» a granp 
of armed Abjssimans attacked our outposts at jUdub 
'oath of UaJ la) There was an exchange of firing 
which caused loss on both ndes The Ri^al Lection 
at Addis Ababa has received instructions to present to 
the Ethiopian Government a formal protest regardii^ 
this new incident —{La Sfampo-K C A) 



• In January ISSf the Abjssinians^ in consequence oi 
a ref sal from General Gene to withdraw 1 is troop 
surrounded and attacked a detachment of 500 Italian 
troops at Dogah killing more tl in 400 of them 
hr cyclopadcsdta Bniannica 

T^e second defeat was in the year 1896 
Colonel Baratien heavily defeated Mangasha in 1895 
Menelek adi-anced with a large army of 90000 men 
stroiK in national support of Mangasha and met 
Bareben who was at the head of 13 000 men near 
Adowa on March 1 1896 and infficted a handsome' 
defeat on him 
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mci$* So thoro jat!;o jn«fltia}>lo 
nmbitiou of Urrilonal cJtpiufiioii 
consuming tho lienrts of tht 
Itnliui? iiH nla(i lilt memory of 
llio Ailowa ili-U'itcr piillinjr tlipir 
luroie fipirft fi) these, if ono 
ml led the ile«ir(, to obtain ‘prcnicr 
JneilitiP<i for triidinjf and devoloji 
ment of the nntnrnl 8o«ourcc9 
iinil miiionil wealth m 1 ibioinn’ 
and construction of a ‘(ro<Iern 
Iiighwaj from ^ia9«aw^ the 
f tall in port m rriirca, ncrosa 
Ab^^sinin to the other port of 
Mopadiseio in InUian Somali 
land , the np{;res9i\n conduct of 
tho Italians woull be iile(|uately 
evplnlne 1 

fid a war liolls out immediate 
nroapeets of n!vanlOi,o to Iinlj 
It IS for her a profitable pursuit 
Hence pUc cares little for any 
mandate, from whomsoever it 
maj emanate, and has little 
regard for terms of treaties 
enterel into under constrtiiu of 
distressing circumstantes 



Ethiopia s cavalrey 



Bare looted tbjssiaian 


Sinor Mustolmi declared lliat 
the oeciate moment had come 
The Italian nation wouli* 
have to make a great effort afto* 
which it would occupy a great 
place in the world (Beutcr) 
If Europe is not still wortly to 
fulfil her colonizing mission to th'> 
world the hour of her dccadenr-* 
IS irrevocably scum led’ 

declared Signor Mu«“olini The«i. 
declarations clearly show what 
IS in the mind of the Italian 
Premier The war is inevilahle 
On July 0 Signor ^ru‘«oIinj 
averred 

tic have dccifW upon a 
stniftgle in winch we is a Goierr- 
ment and people will not turn 
back Our vlecision has been 
taken and it is irrcvorablo 
(K C A) 

Italy’s policy i« clear So 
she Cannot accept any decision 
which does not concede her 


• The It limn Government issue 1 the following com 

1 moiutionarj measirc two divisions lie 
IcJontana’ and tie Gavmana— were mol line I be 
IwtHn lehnno ^ “"d Tebruarv 11 
Th two hvi ions mobilized do not cxceel a total oi 
, 1,0,25™ 


n ore than irom i.u .nvi* 

Oi.h conliBrnf. Ml ^ ‘5 

would le 200^K)0 men— 1 ad Uen called u 
rta,^. .iiinhtn communijue has I 


An Officul’^hm communijue has leen ««iied on 


May 7 ordenng the mobilization of new forces number 
me about 200,000 men 

The Under-Sccrctao for Proses and Propnganda in a 
communique issued on May 31 announced immediate 
mobifiiation of a mmimum of 54^00 men as a preenu 
tionaiy measures on account of parlLal mobilization of 
Ibc AbyjBinian forces and fresh war j reparations in 
Abyssinia' (La Slanipa — K C A) 

Jfeufer retorts unlcr date August 6 as follows 

It IS un leratood that the ojicning compaign w intended 
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demands m lotoagam't Abvssinia, thaugli tbej ina% 
bo characlenied as sweeping or may go far wyond 
wbnt a mediator can legitimately think of She 
has declareil her minimum demands * Neither the 
the Commi'^siOQ of Conciliation nor the League 
of Nations can make these demands acceptable 
to the Emperor of Ethiopia without depnring her 
of her in‘ 1 ependence and stripping her of au her 
sovereign rights So no negotiations can take 
the place of fighting, nor are the Italians inclined 
that way in the lea«t 

Now a few words about "‘the blameless 
Ethiopians” Either country s contribution towa^s 
this woeful confiict has not yet been precisely 
adjudged by any neutral power The exact 
amount of truth contained m the statement that 
the Ethiopians hare been forced into this conflict 
absolutely against their will has not been yet 
nscertainetl But this mu«t be allowed at the 
same time that, if the attitude of the Aby<«inians 
throughout is rightly examined, the conclusion 
that they prefer an honourable settlement by 
neutral powers or through the League of Nations 
to warfare cannot be resisted Their disinclination 
to fight should not be attributed to their lack of 
martial spirit or want of formidable strength The 
Abvs«mians can mu«ter an army of 1,000000 men 
Asides, the treaty of August il. 1930, which 
permits the Emperor to obtain arms and amuni 
tions for necessary defence, is still honoured ^ 
there can bo no hindrance to purchase them abroad 
Therefore, what makes them averse to war is 
their strict adherence to the proviaions of that 
famous Treat) of “perpetual friendship” concludcil 
between Italy and Aby«sinia on August 2, 1923 
That treaty makes it incumbent upon the parties 
to put all di«putes arising between them to 
ArbilratiOD This unqualifiM regard for tbesoleiun 
treaty acts upon their militant propensity and 
Uiges them to exhaust all resources of amicdble 
settlement before they plunge headlong into war 
So, no sooner had the Walwol incident happened 
than the Abyssinian 2ilmister sent a note to tlie 
Italian Government propo«ing that the matter 
of the conflict and the boundaries be submitted 
to arbitration Another despatch was «ent to the 
Ixrague of Nations complaining against the Italian 
aggresson and invoking its intcnrention under 

IrticJe II of the Covenant which pronles that 
“ Any war or threat of war whether immediately 
affecting any of the members of the League or not 


to overwhelm Ahjssiwa with a massed attack by 400 
aeroplanes usmg tear-gas 

•“The aims of Italy may be summamed as follows 

(а) Room for Italy s surplus population to 
colonue and prosper 

(б) Freedom to exploit the alleged untold 
mineral wealth of north and northniastctn At^seuua 

(e) The control of 4by*siniia foreign policy, an i 
the ngl t to rcprwnt the Emperor in Europe 

(d) Installabon of Italian OlSciab at Addis 
Abbabv who would play a largo part m the admuu 
stratioa of the eouatry'’— (K C A) 

42-n 


la hereby declared & matter of concern to the wholo 
League, and the League shall take action that may 
be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace 
of nations la case any such emergency should 
anse, the Secretary-General shall, on the request of 
any member of Uie League, forthwith summon a 
meeting of the Council ” 

Next comes her appeal on July 4 to the United 
States invoking the Kellogg Briand “No Slore 
War*’ Pact, of which America, Italy, and Abys«i 
Dia are co-signatories 

In this connection two declarations of Ras 
Tafan, Negus of Ethiopia, on the pre«ent 
situation, are significant and wiU help one 
a great deal to come to the conclusion that 
a keen desire for peace has taken possession of 
the Ethiopians and this laudable desire still 
persists 

The Emperor Ras Tafan on the critical 
relations between his country and Italy said on 
February 14 

‘ I will not be coerced or intimidated The action 
of the Italian Government in mobilizing troops in 
Italy , as a precautionary measure, causes me extreme 
tMT«t as It undermines confidence, and doe* not 
ftliay the suspicions of the people 

This action however m so way alters my deter 
mtoalion to work steadfastly t« sccuro arbitration 
‘ I am anxious to carry out as quickly as possible 
the agreement recently reached at Geneva My 
interpretation of that agreement is that Ethiopia 
jfid Italy should recommence direct Dcgotiation-s 
forthwith with the sole purpose of arranging for 
I rompt arbitration on matters m dispute 
“It was recoenizcd at Geneva that the first 
esecnUal would be to fix a neutral tone between 
the oppoemg troops and I would welcome an 
immediate agreement to fix such a tone between 
Gerlogubi and Walwal, without prejudice to the 
ultimate decision roncenuag the ownership of 
Walwa! which we claim is Ethiopian territory 
‘ Consequently I ordered the withdrawal of all my 
soldiers from the vieimty of Walwal, maintaining 
only an observation post of 300 men at Gerlogubi 
I gave the strK(e<t orders to the commandimt at 
Gerlogubi, further than 3 blometrea from the 
poet and these orders were reiterated after the 
Geneva dtscuasionB 

‘TTie*© orders havo been implicitly obeyed 
Allegations that my troops recently attacked or 
occupied Afdub are without foundation 
“The dc«ire of the Council of the League of 
Nations was that a resumption of direct negotu 
tions ehouJd lead to arbitration I and my Govern- 
ment also desire this, and wc will not be coerced 
or intimated into acquic«c)ng to negotiations follow- 
ing anv other couv'C (Daify TeUffraph) 

In another declamtion rontinuod reliance oit 
the of bnlions to avert war was exprrs«ed 

by the Aby»sinnn fraperor, Ilftilc f'clvme, 
m n speech at AilJi* Ababa, lie sail, 

“ Despite *11 efforts to fin 1 a peaceful eolution 
lUty IS unceasingly sending troops and war 
'> material to her two adjacent colonies The dancer 
of a war IS becoming more and more o»nous, but 
arc still place our hope on the Le*t(\)» and 
♦T»«iallv on BnUia and France 
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The rmperor ndclert 
“If efforts to secure peace ful and 
prevails, Ethiopia wiU arise and with the Emi^ 
leadiDR defend the country to the la*t drop ol 
blood" (Reufer) 

So, unless there occurs an cle\enlh ho« 
surprise a war is more than a mere pr^abilitjr 
It will be a great surprise to the world if Ao 
luUnn Government accept the award oi me 


Committee of Conciliation which is to hold its 
sitUng on August 16 in Paris Once before the 
Committee broke down on the issue of the t ron 
tier question the Italian representative claiming 
that any such di3cus«ion was outside the compe 
tcnce of the Commission and thepre«ent one 
also may be wrecked on the same rock 

August 15 1935 


A RKIFF SURVEY OF THE RECOSIMENDATIONS OF THE 
mSi^eLcATION advisory COmHTTEE 
BAMESII CHANDRA BANLEJEF, M 1 

•pocul 8ch0l«r.l«PA fPe'iA' 

sDMial schools and colleges, special posts and 
rSvation ot pl«M! i" QoTernnieiit offices and 
GOTSnmeal^atrolled cducalional )natitution.- 
thiJ is the Ihemo lh«t is kept up from one end 
of the report to another Spoon fading lA no 
doubt, good up to a certain extent. One can orir 
hoDC^ that there are thoughtful pubIio-«pirit^' 
SlMlems rrbo do not ngroo to their community 

'”'Tpmt°°frlS '"h'rfte great Ruhammadair 
commumty will think in the matter, the general 
"ublTc ought to tato an inter® .n it Grant 
wnslUutional changes are in the air The 
educational policy of the Government, defective 
as It 13 at present, is likelj to be more seriously 
Reeled m the near future by causes that are 
well known It is, therefore necessary for the 
Dubbe to keep themselves acquainted with the 
important developments that occur m connection 
widi the educational work of the Government 
Let us now turn our attention to the recommenda 
tions of the M E A Committee which are 
certain to influence the education policy of the 
Government more and more m the near future. 

For the sake of convenience and clearness 
I shall deal with the recommendations -enatini 
as they occur in «uccessivo chapters of the 
report 

PRiitAni Fbucatiov 

In regard to ‘Moslem Primary Education m 
Bengal ^Chapter 111) the committee makes 


T HF reuort of tho Modem Lducotion Adyjsory 
Commute publishod 1931 is « Mudy m 
Sologv The numerous 
none" Se bf the e.xteen prommenl 
eduimrf Muhumnndnu genfW jr. to 
nmples of ‘f® if mind can be carried 

KC1L ^.fuuf^ 

so far as others are f "’"I centUmen of the 

givtrs and the tinkers country. %vho 

that there are a few H Government money 

Sm‘’“;™mu"V Ttoghtotbe^reporatbera^^ 

™™blems ol education «» such 
US that p-lucnted young men which is 

unemployment ^ the Vacation of 

80 intimately co • f ,i effects of education 
the present day. the bane ul ettrets^ 

by the education now m 

interests are se^«i > teachinir profession. 


. L-fese Ud similar matters do not 

g'-C? tSeraeil STot ^ 

one predo'"’"ff the GovemmCTt 

rmrre“Tm.re'~m“n?> Spraml ...peudA 
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22 reconimeDilations of which the following are 
no'^eworthy — 

No 0) Pending the introduction of free and 
i,ompulsory pntnary education, maktabs should be 
retained as separate institutions 

(But, it 13 added “if provision is made for 
religious teaching in pntnary schools when Uie 
binary Education Act will be m force and teat 
books do not contain anything,’ objectimable, 
"o such distinction will be necessary) 

No (6) In mixed pnmary ‘chooU of two 
teachers, one must be a Moslem 
No (7) ‘Eules should be framed to prevent 
the exhibition of rehgious symbols or the use of 
5igns which may be offensive to the pupils of any 
'•ommunity 

No (8) Rules should be framed m the mlere^a 
j oi the Moslem cultivating class to close the pnmary 
' 'chools at certain seasons of the year actordmi, 
to local needs 

No (9) In all primary schools work ^ould be 
uspended for an hour on Irtdaj's to enable 
Moslem boja to 'ay then Jumma prayers and for 
half an hour on other days to enable them to saj 
heir midday pnyers 

No (11) The number of Muallim 

raining schools m the province <hould be incrca^d 
half the number of ecliooU for tram 
ng of pnmir> school teachers be de*ignatcd 
Muallim traimog schools 

No (12) In board schools uuder the Pnmao 
Education Act the number of Moslem teachers 
hould be proportionate to the Moslem population 
of tlie district 

No (13) Adequate representation of Moslems 
on the Education Committees of local bodies and 
in school boards formed under the Pnmary 
Education Act 

No (16) Number of pnman scholarships open 
10 competition should be divided accordioe to the 
number of pnmao schools and maktobs and 
repamte sefcction of candidates to bo made for 
each competition 

Nos (17) A (IS) Additional grant of Rs 3£0000 
for excess grants to maktab* (hlaktabs aliead) 
set grants SO p c m excels of ordinan pnmarv 
'■'•bools) 

No (19) Higher subad) to Ihi'K’ inMit i 
tions 

No (20) Models maktabs to bo otablis) o«l at 
'^e^eub-division under the control of the di«tnct 

No (21) At least half the member* of Iho 
fchool boards should be Moslems 


Let US now carefully examine tho reconiinenda 
lion« Some of the«e have been couched in very 
clever diplomatic lintniagc which may deceive 
tho unwary reader No 1 is a veilftl hint that 
ainless all pnmarj schools are mnktabized, 
in a way, ibe existing maktabs mnN be retained 
No 0 a«k3 for oO p c divi lOn of the nnmbw 
of teachers in niixetl pntnarj «chools having onlj 
two teacher* But No 12 demands Moslem 
teachers in boanl schools in propwrtion to t^ 
ill tnct popuLation Nowhere is there any 
stipulation about the number of pupils 
of the Hindu and the Mo*lera community 
® ippo«c 111 a mixed pnmarv «chool there are 


43 Hindu and 5 Moslem boys If two teacher^ 
are employed one must be a Moslem if the 
School be a board school, in, say Chittagong or 
Noakhali, how is the proportion of 90 Slushms 
to 10 Hindus, for instance, to be worked out ’ 
The 10 p 0 IS of course, to be imored But 
what if the rever«e is the case ? Nos 13 and 
22 are of similar nature The cry of population 
percentage is raised by Moslems wherever any 
profits are to be distributed But m the matter 
of work for the public, contribution to public 
institutions, this argument is conveniently forgotten 
Efficiency, of course, is out of the question 
where communal proportion must be preoerved 1 
Recommendations (7) and (9) will, in a way 
turn die future primary schools mto mosque® 
and very cunningly the dangerous “music before 
mosque question is raised here In the 
apparently innocent phraseology of Uecommenda 
tion S’o 7 lies hidden the rabid communal 
mentality It is well known that there is hardly 
an> religious ‘symbol’ or ‘sound” which used 
in a school, can offend the feelings of Hindu® 
On the other hand extraordinary quickne«3 m 
taking offence at such things has been shown by 
the communally minded ^loslema, as is proved 
by recent events m the country If it is really 
intended that school hou«es and school work 
should be completely dissociated from exhibition 
of religious feeling of any kind on the part of 
pupils and teachers why then is the proposal 
for suspension of work every day for Moslem 
prayers (Recommendation No 0) ? Readers will 
Kindly note the language of these two recommen 
dations In No 7 it is not said that 'offensive” 
symbols or sound should not be used in mixed 
schools, that i®, where both Hindus and Moslems 
tend , but the retuie®t seems to be m respect of 
all schools In No 9 the language is candid 
nnd clear — “id nil primary schools’ work should 
be suspended to enable Moslem boys to '*ay 
their prayers The render may think that bj 
implication, all primary schools means those 
where Moslem boys rend But who knows ’ It 
will be no wonder if gentlemen who 'enously 
recommed arrangements for teaching Arabic or 
Persian to be made in all seconefary school® 
•irrespective of the number of Jfoslem boys 
attending them” (ns we shall see later on), order 
su®pensioa of work for midday prayers to suit 
die convenience of prospective Moslem pupil® 
Recommendation No 8 wants to clo«o primary 
schools at certain seasons “in the interest of tb( 
Moslwn cultivating clas«" as if certain sca«ons 
whicb will ' cause inconvenience to Jfisslem 
cultivators will not do so to Hindu cultivators I 
Recommendations 17 to 21 all want more 
money for tho»e segregate communal institutions 
that are, even m the opinion of expert 
educational officers of the (jovernment detrimental 
to the edueationol progress of the Muslim® 
themselves. The msktabs are already in a 
pnvilegeil position 'They injoy more Government 
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jrmnta m aid ’han ordinarj priraajy echools 
(which arc also opened to filoslems) proportionately 
This exce«siTe GoTernment favour to makt^bs 
does not satisfy the AI E A, CJommittee. ft 
wants nearly four lacs of rupees more. Regordl^ 
of the fact that mainly on the«e maktaM ahog 
with the madra«ah^abo«t 16 times inoro money 
IS spent by the Government than it spends 
on exclusively Hindu institutions, tind that 
even Government funds have their limit ibe 
Committee feels no delicacy in making tins 
extraordinary demand That so many bifh)y 
educated men can unhesitatingly demand such a 
huge sum out of public funds for communal insti 
tutiona 13 an amazing phenomenon That they 
openly espouse full communal separatism 
further proved by the recommendation (IC) that 
even primary scbolarships should bo divided 
according to the number of maktaba and primary 
schoofs, and that half the exi'ting Gum training 
achoob should be called Muallim training schools 
(No 11)— the objection against the word guru 
being due pcrliapo, to the fact that it is 6uppo««sd 
to bo a “Hindu’ word 

Such IS the nature of the advice given b) 
the M E A (jommittee m re«pect of the primary 
education of Muslims Evidently the Committi^. 
does not want little children to forget tlu* 
communal difTerences, far as po««ibK tn 
common schools reading a common cumculum 
through the common mother tongue ft wants, 
on the other hand to show up the cxi<(iDjr 
differences eten where the? need not be sbowu 
that IS In tho temples of learning It does nt)t 
stop here , it tries to widen the gulf create n 
•nirit of di'Uiord in the minds of the future 
citizens of the country in (he czu-licst stage nf 
their life If there are thoughtful and patriobc 
hloslems In the country they ought to *eo tbut 
the source o* national life is not further poisoned 
jn this way As if it is not enough di«gmce for 
a nation to have n set of schools ns symbol 
of communal gepflr8li«ni, the Committee propose 
to carry the spirit of separatism into all pnmary 
schoob How much better it would have becn 
if It had the foresight and courage to advi?<* 
(Government to close ilowa all communal schools 
and merge them all in one class of common 
schools for grcncral education where boys <)( 
nil ca«tcs and communities might begin thcjr 
life la an atmosphere of communal lozo and 
harmony 1 , ,, , 

1 cannot bring the subject of Vloslem pnmary 
education to a 010=6 before referring to the Con» 
mitloe 8 fuulo attempt to prove (p •!() of (he 
Report) that maktabs are not segregalo scbool<v. 
Space will not permit me to give a detailed 
account of the genesis of the existing maktabs 
Hut suflTcc It to say that the cnrhc«l obwetton uf 
Moslems to participatingm the common cducMionul 
system of the country inaugurated by the HnU-h 
Government wa« that tlic atmosphere of the 
schools wa« not Moslem, the (eachcr* wese 
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Hindus, and that there was no provision far 
religious instruction of Moslems.* To meet these 
objections, secular education was provided for in 
the old maktabs retaining their religious 
character In the maktabs teachers are ^Io8^em8, 
reading of the (Juran and teaching of Islamic 
ntufll IS part of the camculum even the >ema 
lar of the province takes on n communal colour 
there and becomes Muslim Bengali, and in 
official language aUo maktabs are ‘ Jfuslim 
pnmary schools let the Af E. A Cbmmitteo 
wants people to believe that maktabs ore not 
«egregate schools f If, in «pite of their definite 
communal nature some Hindu bo)s are found 
in them ns unwelcome guc’ts trying to receive, 
in the midst of great difficulties n «mnt£enng 
of elementarj education, it is because there arc 
no ordinary primary schools within a manage- 
able d stance, and their love of education 1 = 
very strong 

The following words of Mr Zohndur Rahim 
a Europe retumM Moslem gentlemsn, will Ik* 
very appropriate m tins connection 

‘ A few words about Maktabs I consider them 
e%en more harmful than the higher educational 
iDsUtuliona Tliey ore % entablo lastitutiona of 
ae^gatioa and desene the stroagest condemns 
lion They aegregate the n»ang generations of the 
two great communities at a time when their itunds 
arc most pliant most receptive and Tno<t impres 
sionable and bente most capable of rontraoUnv 
an everlasting friendship which might have averted 
many communal troubles in their subsequent 
btee S 

Inctdentallj then) is Another side to theso 
maktabs Air Zohalur Uahim saja m the aamo 
article 

‘ Moreover the money spent on the 

Maktabs la only a sheer waste of money Because 
maiu' of these Maktabs specialJj for girls exist 
only in the registers and in many others the actual 
altcodance falls far short of attendance as ehown 
m the registers The girls’ classes usually being 
held within the purdah avoid detection 01 actual 
state of affairs by the inspecting officers' 

Further 

Much useful purpose will be served by the 
amalgamation of the Maktabs with the pnman 
erhools ’ 

SiroMum >f)i;cATio> (CuAiTm IVj 
On this subject, the Committee makc<i lO 
rcoommondnlions The main dcmmds arc 

No (1) Population pcrccnlage of appomtroeats 
to be held by Moalcms m Government llipl 
•chools 

ho (2) “Adequ.'vte’ representation of MosJetfts 

•I«fc Hunters Indian Mu^salmans" from which 
profuaB quolfttjons have been made ju the Report 
itself 

tilde also Ilartog Committee Report 
9 Peeudo-commuDahsm ’ by Mr ^hsdur Rahim 
7ke Amnift D<u<tr Palnka (Dak edition)— 3rd hla> 
1935 pp 7 and 13 
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on the leaching staffs of aided secondary schoots 
—that 13 not less than 45 p c of the teachers 
must be Moslems and this mu^t be a condition 
precedent ’ to the sanction of grant-m-oid 
Ito (3) ' Adequate representation of Moslems 
on the managing committees of aided E<dtools In 
no case «hould it be less than 33 p e of the 
members 

No (4) The Umiersity should take steps to 
secure effective ’ representation of Moslems on 
the managmg committees and leachmg staffs of 
unaided high schools 

No (S) Free-studentships for Moslems ^onld 
be 20 p c of the total 'chool population 
No (9) Teaching of Arabic and Persian m hi^ 
Engbsh schools ‘‘irre^ccti%e of the number of 
Moslem pupils attending them 
No (10) Schools serving Mo«!em areas d»ould 
be substantially financed” 

No (11) Adequate facilibea should be offered 
for starting schools in raitable centres in Moslem 
localities 

No (15) Age-limit aliould be lowered in respect 
of free-studentshjps to give Moslems better chance 
to compete with Hmdus 
No (16) Idamic history should bo made an 

g bonsi Subject for the Uiu\ei9)t> Matriculation 
axmnatioo” 

In the course of the demands for population 
percentage of teachers in Goyernraent school* 
and for at least 45 p c. in aided school* there 
IS no mention of educational oualifieations 
Perhaps the Cemmittee thinks that these are of 
no use m educational institutions the only 

thing that matters ta a certain percentam of 
Mo«Tem teacher®, qualified or unqualified 
Stmdarly, when it is demanded that at least 
33 p c, of the members of the mant^ng 
eommittees mu®i be Atoslems it is not thought 
neco«sary to enquire how far Moslems have 
helped to found a particular school In neither 
ci®e, does tho number of Moslem pupils counC 
A school mny be founded by the effons of 
Hindus alone, the pupils may be Hindus entirely 
That will not prevent the Moslems from having 
at Jeu<t 45 p. c. of the posts of teachers as well 
as at lea«t 33 p o of members of the managing 
committee. On page 5’ of the Report it is 
shown that the percentage of 'Io«Iems to 
total pupils in the mid lie and high ctages of 
secondary school® in 1031 32 was 2o4 and t03 
As to tho number of secondary school® fouiided 
by Moslem®, no accurate figures are, of course, 
availabla Rut one may not be held blameable 
if he draws his own inference from the 
fact that up to 1931, there were approximately 
lOOfl high schools founded by Jlicdus nod only 
37 by Mo«lems* It is now for impartial readers 
to judge how prepo=tcrou3 is the demand for 
population and similar percentage of tcnchera on 
the staffs and members on the managing 
committee of schools* 

The demands contained m Recommeoilation® 


• f xfe article—* Hindu and Muslim public spirit 
in Bengal" The Modem Betneio for March 1934 


10 A 11 would not be significant had it not beef»< 
a fact that there are already 5 eecondary schools 
founded and maintained by Government 
exclusisely for the general education of the* 
Moslem® ij the Anglo Persian department of the( 
(Silcutta Madnssb (he two Moslem H E. schools 
at Dacc.1 and Chittagong and two AIo«lem 
M E schools in (Calcutta, there being no school 
of this nature exclusively for Hindus In (ho face 
of tho above fact, and the other well known one 
r»~ tliat Jloslem education draws nearly 17 times 
the money spent by Government for purelj Hindu 
education does not the demand for extra 
facilides" and substantial aid for schools in 
Mo®lem areas sound extravagant ? j 

The solicitude of the committee for Arabio 
and Persian and Islamic history only proves its 
eageme®® to ®ow the seeds of thesnirit of communal 1 
separatism in the minds of ^foslem student®* 
Those who are connected with school education 
for a long time know that Bengali Mo«lem 
students find Sanskrit more congenial to fbeir i 
natural tastes and aptitude until certain extrane- 
ous induence® begin to work upon their minds [ 
m the vain attempt to Arabianizo genuine 
Bengali lads In ®pite of the extra leniency of 
the evammer® in Anoic and Persian ou account 
of communal partiality the heavy strain caused 
to Moslem students by tbeir efforts to acquire- 
a rudimentary knowledge of these difficult foreign 
languages ®houlJ have been a matter of aeriou®, 
consideration on the part of the Committee 
Neither do the (iloiDmittco seem to bear in mind 
the fact that a knowledge of the hi*tory of the 
country is more necessary for matncuhtion boys 
than that of the bi3tor> of the other countries 
Hence they rpeommend that Islamic hi9tor\ . 
should be one of the optional ubjects in the 
Dialriculalion examination which cannot be done 
generally speaking without excluding hi tory 
of India or 90710 other equally important subject, 

Recommendation No lo, namel), that tho 
eiJ'ting Rge-limit for /roe stu lentship in schools 
should be lowered is of course, on a par with 
other absurd demands for the benefit of Nioalem® 
alone, irrespective of considerations for other 
communities 

But Recommendation No 3 has more beauty 
m It than any other If this principle is acceded 
tov and Aloslems avail themselves of it in K. 
moderate way economio dilficuUie® of Moslem 
students will be fully solved For example, m a 
school with 80 Hindu and iO Moslem boyis ^ the 
latter will have to be free students They will thus 
receive education at the cost of the Hindus, 
practically Besides this at least 45 p c of the 
temAers mu«t be 3Io®lems , on the Managin)^ 
Committee also there will be at least 33 p <u 
Mo®Iem member®, if not more, though they may noe 
have done anything to found the sAooL I'hus 
without ®pen(iing a pie and without renlering 
any service, the Moslem Communt^ will have so 
many boys receiving free education m a school 
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founded bj Hindus nlmest half if not more 
of the po«t9 of teachers and a powerful if not 
predominating-, \oico on the Managing: CommiMee 
Is not this proposal more alluring than the 
prospects of winning a pcire at the IM-bj 
Sweeps where one has to spend at least som^ 
money to gam more ’ 

But, there is more wonder in store for us 
There is Recommendation No 7 ivhich says 

Special hostel stipends should be granted to 
poor Moslem boarders and they should be reheve<| 
of the liability of paying seat rent furniture rent 
the municipal taxes etc' 

So come one come all 1 E\ery thing free ' 
Mucaiion free Free board and free lodging * 
No rents an! taxes of any kind I Of course 
the M L A. Committee is not an unreasonable 
body They demand hostel stipends etc for 
'poor Moslems only But, then is not the 
whole Moslem community poor ? And hence 
are not all Moslem students poor ’ fjoofc at 
the spendid privileges granted to the student^ 
of this ‘ poor community elsewhere Says the 
Report 

It may be noted that m Madras all poor 
Moslem pupils are admitted at half fees into alj 
recogoized institutions (Page GO) 

One woo lers at the commendable spirit of 
moderation displayed by the Committee m 
demanding only 20 P c. an 1 not cent per cent 
free studentships for the inevitabl) poor Mo«lem 
students However if the ^foslems can gam 
only these two points (Recommendations hios " 
and 8) an I tloterly keep to the limit, they can 
receive e lucation at tl o co«t of the Himlus as 
well as board and lodging end kindred things at 
the cost of the Government three fourths of whose 
funds are supplied by the Hindus And after 
receiving (not iiecc«saril> complet ng) education 
at the cost of others they will have free 
admission to Government service, service under 
Demi government local bodies and educational 
inst tutions Here is n chance for Hindu Muslim 
unity again So Hin In® loosen your par>o- 
strings do not miss this new opportunity of 
cementing flm lu Muslim nnitj The Govern 
ment, m these days of the Communal Decision 
i^annoi reject tbe«c demands And Hinlus must 
not oppose them for then if not anybotly el^e 
Hindi) (ilongress loaders like Mr Bhnlabbni I>e^ 
-»Tid others will be nngrj ’ 


Coinai vMi UNivEiisrra EDUcATIO^ 
(CiiArxrK V) 

On the subject of college education the 
Committcftb recommendations breathe llio same 
narrow communalisni as will be proved fay the 
following out of a total of II 

Frce-studentehjps should be raised to S p c of 
the total college popubUon of which 6 p c should 
be reserved for Moslems (No J) 

'Rio present role foroiddiDK the holdiDg of a 


frcC'Studcntship along with a stipend or "cholar 
ship should not be obeerved in the ca'e of AIo*lem 
fftiMents (No 2) 

Moslems should be adequately represented 
on the staffs of Government colleges and appoint 
meats should be made by the D P I without 
reference to the Governing Bodies (No 5) 

Lower seat rent and more rent-free scats in 
Moslem hoitels are demanded (No 6) 

A deSnite percentage of seats to be reserved 
for Moslem m medical engineering vetennarj and 
truning colleges and the percentage to be gradually 
increased (No 7) 

<A B — There are alreadj reserved «eafs m these 
iDrtitutions for Moslems) 

Mtnimum quahiications should be accepted in 
the case of hlo lems for admission to profc^aonal 
and technical colleges (No S) 

Admisson tests should not prevent the percent 
age of Moslem students being reached (No 9) 

The grant m aid rules should be modified so 
that there may be adequate number of Moslem. 
oa the Goienuog Bodjtv of sided eodegas sad 
such adequate representation be the condition 
prewdeat to the sanction of grant la-aid (No 14) 

A glance at the above w 11 convince the 
reader of the unjust and excessive nature of the 
demands made There i« also an ominous hint 
as regards the future of (ho non Government 
college* of which only 3 can be taken as 
founded by Moslem* and 29 far Hindu* The 
desire to ihr ve at the tost of the Hindus ana 
curtail whatever indepetidcuce is now enjovod bv 
the pnvato educational ivstitulons mostly founded 
by Hindus, is cen hero too More comments will 
be *upcriluous, except ibaf to give effect to No 0 
adoiis ton te*ts will hare to be done airiv with 
for the lenefit of Moslems 

iMVEl *ITIE.'» 

U itb regard ro the Calcutta 1 nirer* ty the 
following recommen Ivtions (out of a total of 12) 
*hou the attitude of the M F A Committee 

No (!) That the election of members of the 
Senate bj the regi®tered graduates be made on the 
lines of the Dacca Dnivemty Moslem 

graduates eJecUng MosJeias and Non Moslem 
graduate* electing Non Moslems There ehould be 
a separate electorate of Moslem graduates to elect 
half Um elected members of the Senate 
No (2) The proportion of the numlwr of 
Moslem memberg of the Senate to tl o total number 
of Indian members si ould be the same as the 
proportion of the Mcolem population to the total 
population of Bengal Y B,--The M E A (^m 
mitleea reverence for Europeans is praiseworthy 
No (3) Beats to be re*en-cd (or Moslems in 
the Syndicate 

No (4) A definite percentage of ministerial 
and administrative posts be rc*crved for Moslems. 

No (5) That an adequate auaibcr of jloslenw 
diould be represented on the selection board Com 
mittec* board of modentor* in arts and science 
m the school committee in the Pro's and Publica 
tion committee m the students welfare committee 
and in the Board of Indian VcrnacuIoTS 
No (6) That more Modems be appointe I as 
examiner* and psper setters 
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No (7) “That m the case of schools and 
colleges alreadj recognised the Uruveraty should 
notify the authonties that as vacancies occur m 
the committees \Io«lems should be appointed until 
the communitj is adequately repreoeoted ‘ 

No (8) ‘ Schools in Mo«lein 

areas should receive sympathetic treatment m the 
matter of recogmtion” 

No (12) 'That books by Modem authors 
®hould be prescribed as test-books by the Univet 
Mty Post-Graduate Department ‘ 

As regards the Dacca University, the foUoning 
recommendation is worth noticing 

‘50 p c represcntabon should be giaen to 
Moslems m all selection committees” 

I have given above the demands of the 
M R A Oimmittee with regards to the Calcmui 
University at some length, because these matters 
ought to receive the *erious attention of the 
Hindu public of Bengal The University of 
Calcutta 18 practically a rreation of the Hindus 
Behind every brick of the magmfeent edifice 
lies Hindu brain, Hindu labour and Hindu inone> 
Even now, the endowments that constitute the 
sinews of the institution are almost all Hindu 
in March, 1931 the year m which the M R A. 
Committee published its report Mr Shyamapn«ad 
Mukherji (now Vice-Chancellor) said in the 
Bengal Legislative Council during budget dis 
cu«sion that the value of the endowments received 
by the University during the five years preceding 
was 16 lacs, of which a little more than two lacs 
was conlnDuted by a Christian gentleman (Dr 
H C Mukerji) and only Rs 60i.i was given by 
the Moslems * Yet the M R A Committee 
wants Moslem rapresentation on the Senate on 
population ba«i« ‘adeijuate ' representation of 
Nioslems in every committee and boar 1, reserveil 
posts of clerks, examiners and p iper setters etc 
etc Nowhere does the Commiitee con'ider the 
question of educational qualifications of the 
Moslem®, though thc'e «lioull be the Cr«t 
q^uisitos of the Senator®, syndic® and olbcis in 
this matter 

If the contribution in money male by the 
Moslem comrtunily to the UniTer®tty is n^Iigible, 
ithr iTUMivncin.' -aVioignV vr/»ahr®vt(u\?iTiv in'cAi' scnins 
community realing in the college® under the 
Univer®itj is not Ie®s so \cconling to the 
table given by the Committee it-elf (page Gl of 
the Report) the percentage of Mo®leni sbnlcnts 
to the total number of stulents reacheil the grand 
figure of 133 in arts college® and 129 m pro- 
fessional collegejs in 1931-32 This remarkable 
progress ha® been male after nearly a quarter 
of a century of extraordinary and exce«»iTe 
favounlism shown by the Government to the 
Mo»lem« in all pos«ible ways m all educational 
in*titutions under its control! I® it not a cootftjc- 
mg proof that undue mdnlgencv i® r^Iy a 
hindrance, not a help in any «phere of life above 
all in the eilucabos^ sphere? 

•A B Patnktt (Dak)— S3 Marth 1931 


Viewed «ide by side with the fact that there- 
are nearly 78S Hindu registered graduates as 
against only 6 Moslem graduates, * the demand 
for half the elected members of the Senate to be 
elected by the Moslem graduates alone is nothing 
short of preposterous Recomondatioa No 7, if 
given effect to, will nullify many provisions o* 
the school code which ha® received «anction both 
of the Government and the Uaiverstty 

But Recommendation No 12 is the «trangcst 
of the whole lot The Postgraduate department 
eTi®ts for higher culture Text books selected bj 
the d^jurtment for M A anil M Sa examinations- 
should be of pronounced merit and noted for 
scholarship displayed therein Here also the 
demand is made that books by Mo®lems must 
be cboacn without mentioning the question of the 
merits of *he books Can absurdity go further ’ 
TTie introduction of the virus ot communali«m 
into the Senate and Syndicate which is proposed 
by the M E A Ommittee will not only thron 
out the Hindus from their legitimate places in 
the institution built up with their life blood but 
Will also cause incalculable harm to the cause of 
education of the country as a whole Therefore 
let those who are hose®tIy interested in the 
the welfare of the Calcutta University bo or 
their guard 

The attention of the lovers of the Bengali 
language •« al«e limwn to the following word® 
of the M E A Committees report 

‘There ere Moslem writers of Bengali books o° 
mcn( and abihty, but still (Ae Motlem workt ore 
not to be jound a* presenbed texlt m the Untver 
eitff eurrwulum The teti-iooht in ffengoh pre 
embed by <Ae t-'mvernty ore in eome caeee repua 
mint ona even revoUtng to Moslem eentimenCc 
Text booths presenbed by the f/niucwty arc 
associated m(/t Hxndti Itadxtxone, Hindu legends 
nnd Htnd>i philosophy ‘ fltahcs are mine I 

A* to the statement conlinne*! in the first 
sentence suffice it to ®nv that it is fal«e 
Moslem wnitr® of eleg-int Bengali, like Mu«harraf 
HosMn, Mozammel Huq 7n«imuddin Barkatulla, 
GoLam Mustafa M’are<l Alt, Nazi Nazrul Islam 
have found their place® in the Intermediate and 
Matriculation Bengali selections But, here al«o 
communal question® should not flrj®e Students 
should rc.ll only the best writings irrespective 
of the reli^on professed by the writers 

As regards the complaint of text books 
prc«cnbe<l by the Univeraily being ‘revolting’ 
and “repugnant," because they arc “associated 
with Hindu traditions, Hindu legenls and Hindu 
philosophy,’ llie same may be sail by Hindus 
with regard to the writings of Mo®lem® Thc«c 
tradition®, ehi, are at Jea®t Indian and the fatber* 
amt forefather® of many Bengali Mo«lems of the 

•TThe figures are from Mr J M Datus article 
— “Relatiic public spirit of ILitous and Muhamma- 
dans; The Modem Jfctwtr June ISOt Tie eaJeadar of 
the Calcutta University for 1931 lavea a Lst of 292 
reKt**ered fraduatea of whom only one w a Mo»lem 
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—for Muslim pirld ; and no seal rent, 

^mcipal tavM, etc. to bo paid by the boarders 

'^aiuSl. tor poor Moslem erls to unublo tom 
to SSl hoslef eharge, (No » ■ 
idiina for Muslim girU to the evlent of at least 
60*p c of their own enrolment in Covemment 
Sd aided schools (No 13). AU poor pj 

to be exempted from payment of convejance 
charges (No. 14). 

All the other demands are of tho earns nature 
as ^hose in the ca^eof Moslem boys, ris., appoint- 
moot of Mclem . I™'’'",*-, ’’p.'*'™ M 

mounoioK oomniUlcs “liberal ib?”'":' 

”J J, (meludins Me.lrarab.l, fPf 
•ooointment of a Muslim lady to the po»t ot 
A^i^oLant Inspectress of schools for Muhammadan 

'^“Reikf So b, eoooection oilh the 
ComriS?. clemaod. tor .Mo-Iem boy’s eiloeotion 
al«o apply here. 

ScnoL-tBsiirps (CuArrtR VHl) 

The reildera of Tht Modem Jterim Uto 
MreLly oo idea of the very hreo oomber of 
KhoIars“bipB speclidly resemetl for Ifoslem 
ModmB from on orlicle ohicli nppeareil in it 
Moie time om* There sre no special scholnrcbips 
tor lCln. and to dcpres.rf 
admiliedly backward in .i 

shown swnty consideration In this 

The considerable number of specml 
^rved for them does not preclude Moslem 
SS from competi ng for iho penerel 

• Vtde Article— “ Muhammadans and the 
tion Polio of die Government — TAe Modem «evtc» 
(0, NOTrabcr._^S31 g,,, ,,j.,,toh,p, „»de, 

the ColculU University (»«, for ’ 

.in^rds) IS 271, of which 68 are rc«iencd for Modem* 
tf loT the Depressed Classes and the rest for all 

Of the 66 schoUr®hips under the Dicca University, 
35 are S^neii for MoJlem«, 3 for Depre-«d Clashes 

"" tot«rniimbcr ot Go'f™”"* ^hotaito|» '« 
Middle and Primary Examinations is 515, of which TO 
are n^ed for Moslems, 106 for Depressed Classes. 

endowed by ^dua under the 
Calcutta Umvcrsity at the disposal of Government — 

Scholardups endowed by Moslems for MoJems 
in the Calcutta Unncmtv-6 

Endowed bj Hindus for Moslems— 3 (m the 

^'rotkl^nurniw'^of Mohsin Scholarships and stipend* 
distributed in echools and colleges throughout p^ 
Vince is 520 Jack Muhammadan Scholarships— 6 (of 
Bs 00 each annually) , , . . 

ff B_Therc are 30 Government scholarships m 
the Calcutta hladrasah of a total monthly '.jluc « 
Bs 376 There are 8 sehohrehips m the Hoognly 
Madrasah Of the 14 Trust Funds for eUpeads and 
tinsre in the Calcutta Madrasah, 3 are p^sncntly 
«dowcd bv Ilmdua. inr., Scindia Fund, Darbhang* 
Fbnd and Gwalior Fund Besides all these there- are 
IS Mohsm ’scholirebips ' - 1 1 ' t 
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scholarships In spite of this, the M, E. A 
committe observe* 

The existing special scholarships and stipends 
are not only inadequate in number but are m most 
cases insufficient la value to enable poor Moslem 
students to continue their education without 
pecuniary embarrassment 

After harping on this topic the Committee 
proposes special scholarships for Moslem boya 
ana girls under 18 difFerent beads 

Oierseas scholarship post-graduate research 
echolarslups graduate scholarships seuor scholar 
slaps junior scholaiships scholarships on th» 
results of the school final examination middle 
scholarships primary final and primary prebminary 
for the Ansanullah School of ^gineermg (Dacca) 
for the Bengal Engmeenng College for the 
Go\enmient Commercial Inkitution (Calcutta) 
Dacca Government Moslem High School on the 
results of the Junior and High Madrasah ezamina 
tions and isfamie Intermediate examination I'or 
students of the Calcutta Madrasah and for 
medical students Scholarships are to be avail 
able in tfig Ishmia ColIe« (Calcutta) too The 
number of scholarships under difiercnt beads vanes 
from I (overseas) and 2 (pa^t-graduatc) to 240 
(pnmary final) 2o8 (middle) and 275 (medical 
students) and the value of each from Rs XOO to 
Rs 3 p m 

Altogether the M £. A Committee wants 
for the Moslem students 1516 scbolsrships 
(excluding the overseas one) of the aggregate 
value of Rs 14911 a month as a^inst the 
240 exclusive hlo*lem 8chlor*htps o! Rs. 1SG4 
a month now existing according to its own 
report. Ae the scholarships are tenable for from i 
to 4 years tho amount will become 3 or 4 times 
heavier from the 3rd or 4th year of the intioduc 
lion of these new rules 

The re«erTation of special scholarships tn such 
large numbers will not, of course, preclude their 
holders from competing for general scholarships. 
The Muslim scholars will also get free student 
ships in all institutions (Schools, Colleges and 
Univeroities) irre«pectiye of any rule to the con 
tmry If suitable Moslem girls are not available 
for enjoying some special scholarships, the'e may 
be given to boys If Mo»lem stulents are not 
to mahe use of 8cholar>hips in any special institu 
tion the schoLsrships may be given to Moslem 
students in general institutions In other words 
care mu*t be taken that no scholarship remains 
unused and that none is u*ed by n Ilindo. 

1^0 one ahould object to giving ecbolar*bips, 
stipends eta, to poor and de«rving students Let 
«tudents, as such, get as many pnvileges as 
po«sible But, the reservation of privileges on 
communal grounds is mo«t objectionable 

ApporcTiiEVT or Mo«LEJts is EnccATto\aL 
Services. (CTniprERlX) 

The following recommendations be«ides others 
will speak for themselves 
43—12 


Nov AIdiistisual 

Lloslems to hold posts in population percentage 
Until this proportion is reached the formula of 
2 hloslema to 1 non Moslem to be ovserved in 
filling up vacancies 

In eases where a suitable Moslem candidate is 
not available m a particular department first the 
Actant D F I for Moslem education and then 
if necessary the Gosernment should be asked to 
supply a candidate 

No proposal for retrenchment should affect the 
number of Moslem officeis 

A larger number of Moslem distnct and sub* 
diviaonM inspectors should be appointed and until 
the population percentage is attained 2 Moslems 
to 1 non Moslem should be the proportion in filling 
up vacancie* etc etc 

It IS to be remembered that besides the large 
share of the reneral Guveinment posts held at 
Present by Moskms, there are the special posts— 
the AssL D P I for Moslem Mucation and 
One AssL Inspector of schools for Jfoslem 
educalioa in each division 

Mwiotebiu. 

Here also the population percentage 
>9 demanded The request that ‘Slithematics 
he made an optional subject m the competetive 
examination for recruitment in the Bengal Civil 
Rervice is *e]f illumiDating 

A few words on the results of the introduc 
t)on of communalism m Goveroment service may 
Pot be out of place. It is a fact that, because 
of the avowed communal bias of the Government 
ftnd the well-organized character of the Moslem 
Community, Hindu Govemment officers m many 
^ses ere not only afraid to look after the 
ivgitiaiate interests of their comtnuoity, but 
shrink from doing bare justice to their co- 
■^ligiODisU, if there is any risk of incurring the 
anger of the Moslems There are many lughly 
placed Hindu officers who are handicapped by 
their constant dread of subordinate Moslem 
officers as well as tha local Jloslem public even la 
doing their duty Moral cowardice, no doubt, also 
Plays a part here On the other band many 
^Io«Iem (jovernment officers make the fullest 
u<e of tbeir official position to further the interests 
of their community In view of the«e facts the 
wiotive behmd the Moslems insistence on the 
Appointment of more and more inspecting officers 
Under whose control there are large numbers of 
^loslem and general schools, will be clearly 
Sven The untortuoate attitude of a class of 
<>i«pecting officers exerts an almost pardysing 
■hfluence on schools founded an I manage by 
llindus though tl ey are open to all 

Tfxt books and Text book CkiMMnTEi. 

(Ciurrat X) 

Though It IS well known now that the T B 
Committee is a show of which the keepers and 
managers are Mo'lems, yet the demands on this 
■ubject sue 
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Tliat 50 p c tncmbcri mii«t Ijc Mo'tcnw tlmi 
50 p c of tlio QvistanU on It c rstobhohmcnt 
of the T B Commiltrp alionld V>c Mo^lctiHj that 
‘ <f 2 < bookii ihoild not fonfaui non Itlamie tdcah 
tdcai and cxprcssioru u/ucfi are uQarded by 
\fos!cm$ a» oojccfiomble 
T})at rpadors and j nmers of a dcfijutclj Mi«Jcin 
chnrYicfCP ftiould be pre‘cnb«l for maktabs that 
Maktal) readers slioiild be nllcmatue textJjooki 
JD pnmai> school'* books by Moslem aulhors 
8lio\ilJ bo included m llic of text books for 
unncrsity examinations etc etc lltiitica are mine ] 
It IS to bo noted that tho M II A Committee 
under notice lias not repeated U)c demand of 
tho Committee of 19U tit., that Moslem authors 
being* poor should bsnlloncd to submit their boobs 
to the T B Committee in manuscript I Perhaps 
the authors haTO become rich now' 

Physical pducation or Most r\f students 
(ClIAITER XI) 

I/Oye dS cojom’WMjJjATO Jlnd iayonxUism jalay a 
CTcat part here, too, as wdl be seen from the 
following recommendabons 

Tliat funds be provided to assist Moslem insii 
tutiORs in purchasing play fields that the mle 
regarding educational institutions to contnbute two 
thuds of the estimated cost for the purchase of 
games apparatus be relaxed in favour of higli and 

B r Madrasahs that the introduction of Itoi 

and folk dances be not inii’tc<l on in special 
Moslem institutions etc etc 
It seems the efforts of Jfr Gunisaduy 
Dult to revive tho virile national dances of 
Bengal aro going to be opposed fay the powerful 
“allies’ of the present British Government Whnt 
earthly objection there can be again«( the innocent 
manly exercises is hard to conceive— except that 
these are being re-mtroducetl by IIm<lu efforts 
I have seen a distinguished educationist, a high 
Government official taking special ileligbt m tho 
Baibesh4 dance. It is hopeful to see at least 
one jloslem gentleman with different views jn 
thia respect From the conduct of a class of 
Moslems one is inclined to suspect that they are 
determined to behave like tho proverbial fly 
in the ointment in every nilair concerning the 
welfare of the nation at large 

The mindtes 

There are five minutes attached to the end of 
the report Some of these are also interesting 
Sir Abdullah al Mamun Buhrawardy snjs 

‘ Urdu and Mussalman Bengali should be 
mediums of instruction like classical Bengali 
Mr hlahmoocl Hasan says, besides other things 
that 

suitable purdah arrangements must be ma.dc 
for Muslim ftirls in all Government prl scloola 
adding that it is possible for a Muslim girl m 
the Punjab to pass tho B A examination witlmit 
coming out of the purfah 
Maulvi Nur Ahmad m A n i- of Chitling 
simplifies work by making the recommendation 


that "aum/al special allolmcnt of Us bO lacs, m 
addition to what is at present being allotted for 
Moslem education ’ should be provided He is 
“emphatically of opinion that unless Government 
accept this recommendation andallow the nsjuiroJ 
sum jear after year, there is no hope of Moslem 
ti^nmtion in the near future in Bengal” 

How simple and candid I If other members 
followed this cTdmple and each recommended a 
modest sum of, say, fifty, sixty or eighty lacs in 
a lump, without going into detaiK much laliour 
and time would ha\e been saved and the report, 
instead of covering 172 pages in print might 
have been fini«!ied m one page for the convenience 
of all renders! 

One more noticeable thing is that among the 
JC Moslem gentlemen who signed the report 
(excluding the DPI Mr Bottomley and the 
present Minister of Elucation who did not sign) 
there occurs the name of Afr A K Pazlul llaq 
whoso pre-arranged election to the Mavoraltv of 
tho Calcutta Corporation has been proclaimed by 
«ome Congress men ns an indubitable proof of 
Hindu Moslem unity For the enlightenment of 
Hindu Government officers, it may also be 
mentioned that Khan Bahadur M A ^Iomen, 
President of the Committee, is a Government 
pensioner and that three other ^Io^lem signatories 
are still in Government service 

A Woio) TO Tiir Hindis 

However strongly we may condemn some 
Moslems for their communal activities^ we H ndus 
are also blnmable ir many respects The 
Hindus of Bengal have not yet done anything 
m a systematic and organize I way to check the 
spread of communalism Tho Moslems mu t be 
given this credit that they have the power of 
oiganization WhiU Hindus allow their case to 
go by default before the Government, the Aloslems 
with their bitter practical sense do just what is 
needed at the ri{,ht moment. Tho Hindus aro 
uUy looking on while the whole field of 
the country's ciiucalion is being vitiated by the 
poison of communalism I may mention m 
passing that the fast Hindu educafionai 
conference held about two years ago under the 
distinguished presidentship of Baba Knmananda 
Cbalterjee passed a resolution to the effect that 
tt deputation of leading Hindus should wait on 
tho Governor of Bengal to represent the case of 
the Hindus in t)ie matter of education Nothing 
appreciable has since been done M'hde the 
Moslems are trying to gam tJieir ends by 

tactfully approaching tho Government and 
pressing very strongly what they think to be 
thoir claims we nro «implj sleeping As long ns 
our whooh and colleges depend on Govern 
ment help and protection, It is utterly senseless 
to allow others to influence the Government to 
prejudice the national cause without ourselves 
hying to get tho best out of the same. 

Before concluding I have to beg pardon of 
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the readers for taxing their patience to such an 
extent. I have dwelt at some length on these 
matters because I think it necessary to give 
the public a clear and compehensive idea of the 
powerful efforts that are being made to further 
poison the whole educational system of the 
countiy from top to bottom, so that •teps, if 
possible, may be taken to combat the evil 

To my Jloslem brethren I will now present 
the following words of Mr Zohadur Rahim in 
the article quoted before 

Eiery educational institution rangmg from the 
type of I hmia college Calcutta down to the 
Milage maktab founded on communal basi« cannot 
but create a feeling of estrangement between the 
literates of the two communities I^othing can be 
more unfortunate nothing can be more suicidal 
for a counto than to keep the two essential com 
ponenta of her population educalionalI> ani 
culturally aloof from each other 

If there were more Moslem leaders who could 
give their co-religionists equally miod advice xnd 
persitade them to abaadon their love of communal 
iDStitutiona, the Moslem comunily and, thereby 


the whole country would have been highly 
benefited 

But, for the ripid spread of communalism m 
educational institutions and the departments of 
the Government, the Government of the country 
that gives open and substantial encourage- 
meat to this mentxlity deserves more condemna 
turn I draw the attention of both to the following 
very salutary wonis of the Hon’ble Sir Douglas 
Young Chief Justice, Lahore High Court, uttered 
at a banquet given by the Sikhs 

Whereas 1 am concerned the only criterion 
whereby I would judge these matters (posts) was 
merit Others might settle such matters cotn- 
muoafly but I will not 

If eiery community depended on their own 
exertioua for their own advancement than on being 
helped to get jobs it would be ^ much better 
for thcmsehes and for India India will attain 
the place which she so emmently desen cs only 
when complete reliance is learnt to be placed on 
ones own exertions The commumty whicli will 
ultimately rule India will be that community 
which bad confidence to stand by ita own 
exertions A B Patnka (Dak) Ma> 5 IfiSo p 10 
May 18 1035 
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“SchoUrships and Cotmcil Seats for 'Hanjans ’ 

To 

The Editor 

"The Modern Review, ' 

Calcutta 

Dear Sir 

1 read your note on the scholarships awarded by 
the Sangh If you had inquired from me about this 
matter I would have been too glad to give you all 
the information at my disposal 1 am really sorry 
that more applications do not reach me from Bengal 
The same thing happened last year And the emtrast 
between Assam and Bengal is surprising 

you may not be aware that the Sangh has an 
advisory committee of three for awarding schirfaiships 
The members of the Committees are the following 
The Principal of St Stephens College Delhi The 
Principal of Hindu College Delhi and the Geneia) 
Secretary of the Sangh The President of the D^al 
Harijan Sevak Sargh makes recommendations whenever 
necessary and these arc generally accepted by the 
advisory committee. 

you may also not be aware that in 1933 M a sum 
of Rs. 500 p m was alloted to Bengal for Scholar 
ships f half the Raghumal Chanty Trust allotment 
In 1934 35 this sum was reduced (o Cs STS p m but 
then also it formed half the Raghumal Chanty Trust 
allotment This has been further reduced to Rs 45 


p m this year as the Bengal Chanty Trust have 
considerably reduced their total allotment 
I hope this explanation will satisfy you 

yours truly, 

N R. Matkani 
Joint Siixetar^ 
ffarijan Sevaf SansJi DelSf 


*^esL Propagaada Harmful ’ 

To 

The Editor 

The Modern Review Calcutta 
Sir 

\7e must congratulate you on the publication of 
your cd tonal notes— headw by — Tea propaganda 
harmfuT in the July number of T6e Modem Jieview 
Tea IS not only a luxury but it is also harmful to our 
health It may be beneficial to a cold country like 
England but it is harmful and uncongenial to the 
pe^e of Ind a which is a hot country Sir P C Roy 
who IS a recognised chemical authority m India is 
deadly aga nst tea dunking It is proper that you have 
sounded a note of warning not ‘'to adopt tea as a 
daily beaverage." 

Muhammad Afibab Choudfiury, 
Duhalia Sylhet 

20 7 35 



BENGAL GOVERNMENT PROPOSALS ON THE 
DELimTATION OF CONSTITUENCIES 
By JATINBRA MOHAN DATTA, m so, u l. 


T IIE Bengal Government hna published 
its proposals on the delimiLation of 
constituencies, and has mvitedcnti 
cisras Tlic proposals arc defective, 
disappointing nnd inadequate m several respects 
In this article note we shall deal with a few 
o£ them 

ThF MpSLDr CitAUBFR CF CoUJfFRCF 
Of the five Indian commerce scats, one 
has been allotted to the Muslim Chamber of 
Commerce The Bengal Provincial Advisory 
Committee on the delimitation of consti 
tuencies by a majority of nine votes to five 
made the same recommendation Now, a few 
words as to the ongio and history of the chiro 
of the Muslim Chamber The Muhammadans 
had never been modest in makiog demands 
they always over-stated or over-rated their 
claim 10 the hope that oven if they give up 
something by way of compromise they would 
retain enough to satisfy all their communal 
aspiratioQS But even they did not put for- 
ward any such claims— any communal claims 
for tho special seats before the Lothian Com- 
mittee , for they knew such claim to be 
absolutely URtenable in the matter of trade 
and industiy, where interests are not and can 
not be divided on communal lines Even the 
witnesses appearing on behalf of the Muslim 
Chamber of Commerce before the Bcnpl 
Provincnl Advisory Committee Ind to admit 
that “there is no communalism m commercnl 
matters ” [P 94 of the Report, Vol II ] 

Mr Ramsay MacDonald’s Communal 
"Award' or Communal Decision No 1 was 
pubhshdl on the 17lh August 1932 And so 
far as Bengal is concerned, the Muhammadans 
are given 119 special seats out of a total of 
250 Ihe Muhammadans form 55 per cent 
of the population , and they are given 110 
seats, while the Hindus who form 44 per cent 
nre gi% en 80 scats. Thus, so far as the nghl 
to representation is concerned, 1 Moham 
madau=*l^i Hindu 

The Aluhammadiiis at once took the hint 
They require only 7 more scats to make them 
an absolute majority Of the 8 Labour scats. 


they are expected to secure 5 ; and of the 2 
University seats, they normally expected to 
get 1 So to make their absolute majority 
anre, they put forward their claim to 1 Indian 
commerce seat The Muhammadans had no 
commerce organization before, forthwith the 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce was organized 
and incorponted on the 1st October, 1932, 
and a claim on their behalf was naturally pat 
forward 

As tor the Muhammadans’ share in th^ 
total trade the Bengal Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee observes that the “Jluham 
madans take only a » cry insiyni/ican/ (italic^ 
ours) part in commerce, being represented by 
a few men from the Western Presidency (ihilics 
ours)” IP 30 of the Report) KbanBabadiit 
Aziz-ul Haque was one of the ^Iuhammad3^ 
members , and had the statement quoted aboie 
not described their position correctly, he 
would hare been the first mao to add a 
dissenting note. 

The Muslim Chamber of Commerce submit- 
ted a wntten memorandam before the Bengal 
Provincial Advisory Committee , and their 
representatives, Messrs. MAH Jspahani 
and M Rafique, were orally examined and 
cross-examined by the Committee In their 
oral evidence Mr IspaUani presented the 
Committee with certam new facts about 
exports tod imports , and claimed the 
Muhammadans’ share in them to be 'nearly 
75 per cent [See p, 85 of the Report of tlie 
Provincial Advisory Committee on the Dcfi- 
mitation of Constituencies 1933-34, Vol II 
(Part III)} The Committee was taken by 
surpme In fact Mr S M Bose, M L.C, one 
of the members, complained thus 

"The Moslem Cnamber’e ca'® as made out 
dunng the cMdence was totally different from that 
made out in Ihcir Memorandum circulated to tho 
Rieisbers Before the ComnuUec a mass of facts 
and hguree were adduced without smy previous 
notice and without any opportunity of previous 
examination and checking being afforded to the 
members’ IP 10 ^ol I of the Report, ctcl 
Now, n few words ns to the correctness or 
otherwise of the stetements in the Memoran 
dum and the new facts of oral evidence 

In their Memorandum tlicy stated the 
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capital of eight registered companies to total 
Rs 94,20,000 , and thej estimated the 
aggregate capital of other firms to be ‘more 
than 15 crores of rupees' [P b3, Vol II of 
the Report] The grand total of capital is 
ibns something like Rs 16 crores. 

In his oral evidence Mr Rafique stated 
that “the total capitil of the members now was 
over Rs 18 crores ’ [See p 84 ] Cross es 
ammed bj* Mr Narendra Kumar Basu u 
B L., M L. c. they said 

Q In page 2 of your statement (tjs their 
written memorandum] it appears that the eapital 
of jour regi«tFred firms is Bs &4 lakbs Is that 
paid up capital or nominal capital? 

A. Practically all paid up We shall lei jou 
know the details 

Q \oii say in your statement that the total 
capital of jour members is about Rs 18 crores 
You estimated it by mere pie^7 
A By information we hate got 
rSee p S9 of the Report Vol 11 (Part III)] 

In the Memorandum submitted bv the 
^lushm Chamber they gave the capital of the 
following firms to be as noted against tbeir 
names 

Cost Mohammed & Co Ltd TfiOVX) 
hluslxm Press d. FubLcsnos Ltd 2^,000 
Kaumaa Jaffery Ltd 1,50000 

Ishaq Chandua Ltd. IMOCO 

Wise Brothers Ltd {^1,00*) 

But from the Report of the Joint Stock 
Companies in Bntish India, Ac. for 1931 32, 
published at Delhi in June 1035 (the latest 
official publication on the subject), we find 
that the authorized capital of Dost Muhammad 
A Co Ltd to be Rs. 7,50,000, but not a single 
pie of it to be paid up ' If the Mr Baftqne, 
who was appeanng on behalf of the Muslim 
Chamber to gije oral evidence be the same 
person as Councillor Rafiijue of the Calcutta 
Corporation, then all that we know is that 
some one m loco pnrenfis to him is named 
Dost Mohamed, and that he is a trader The 
Muslim Press and Publication Ltd was not 
in existence. The paid up capitals of the last 
three were respectively Rs 25,100, Rs 64,000 
and Rs. 200 only So much for the accuracy 
of the statements in the Memorandnin and 
oral eaidcnce which can be vanfied ’ 

The total capital of 104 members of the 
Mii«lim Chamber i« Rs. 18 crores, the average 
capital per member, therefore, works out to 
some Rk 17 lakhs And if they bo n^^umed 
to be making profit at the court rate of 


interest, u-., 6 per cent, each of them must 
be making a profit of over Rs 1 lac. But the 
total number of assessees, including Hindus, 
undivided joint Hindu families, Europeans and 
Chnetians etc.) paying income tax over incomes 
of Rs 1 lac in Bengal was 93 m the year 
1933 34 (See Return TV, p 85 of the All India 
Income-Tax Report and Returns for 1933 34) 
The claim urged on behalf of the members of 
the Muslim Chamber seems to be extremely 
doubtful 

From the Directory of Exporters of Indian 
Produce and Manufactures, (8th edition, the 
latest available) an official pubhcation, we find 
only 2 Muslims out of a total of 43 jute 
exporters from Calcutta 9 Muslim rice 
erpoiters otrd of S2 , I Mcfshm cotton exporter 
out of 8 6 Muslims out of 17 gram exporters 
even ID the trade where we would expect a 
monopoly of the Muslims, we find 4 Muslims 
out 01 10 exporters m raw cow, buffalo and 
calf hides 2 Muslims out of 19 oil seed 
exporters So Mr Ispabani’s claim that the 
Muhammadans share is nearly 75 per cent 
has got to be taken with more than the 
proverbial dose of a gram of salt ’ 

According to the spokesmen of the Muslim 
Chamber there are 54 Bengali Muhammadan 
members out of a total of 104 Now, who 
are these 54 Bengali Muhammadans^ The 
following questions and answers will be 
instructive 

Mr Gilchnst I think that those who are bom 
m Ben^ can be said to be Beneali Muhammadan.^ 
How many such memben are there m the Muslim 
CSiamber of Commerce? 

Mr Rafique Fifty four 

Mr N K Basu enquired how many Bengali 
Muslims are maoagiDg directors of their firms and 
asked to name iJtem (italics oun) 

Mr Rafique It will be impossibl'' now to do 
eo We can gi\c the Iwt later on if required 
Its e think the tune has come when the list should 
be published (or public information ] 

Mr N K Basu enquired of Mr Irral »ni as to 
the place where he was bom 
Mr J<7nhasi In Madrs.* 

(See p S6 of the Report etc., \o1 11 dart III) 1 
Mr Gilchnst pnt the easiest census test 
what about the “domicile’ lest My wife and 
all my three children are born jn Bihar but 
thev are Bengalis, and not Bcharcc.‘«, by any 
stratch of imagioatioo 

The real fact seems to be that the Muslim 
Chamber is an essentially non Bengali speak 
log body composed in its most important 
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eJcnjcnts of Persians and Moslems from the 
Bombay and Delhi side And thc> would be 
only too ready to sacrifice the true interests 
of Bengal , c (7 , in the salt duty controve^, 
they support^ the Bombay view as against 
the Bengal view 

Let us finish this with a short extract from 
Mr S M Bose's Note of Dissent 

'In no other proMnec i as nny Cornmcrcc scat 
been allotted to a Communal Chamber of Com 
merce In Bombay there are numcro wealU v 
Moslems who control a lartsc \olume of trade but 
they have no separate repre«cntion as Moslems in 
the special Commerce seats nor hwe they so fir 
as I am aware a'ked for this In Madras there 
IS the Hides and Skm Association represcnlins the 
Moslem traders — a very powerful body— whici has 
no separate representation nor asked for this "lie 
reason why such a demand 1 as been made in 
BenRal wJerc trade in the hands of Moslems w 
much smaller than that in Bombay is easy to 
understand It is because the object is (o secure 
a communal majority m the legislature 
And that is why the Bengali Muhammadan 
politicians, without nn> exception are support 
isg the Muslim Chamber in their claim. 

RBPRESENTA.TIOV OF C^LCtTrA 
Under the present constitution Calcutta is 
represented by 6 non Muhammadans and 2 
Muhammadans out of a total of 114 elected 
members Calcutta, the premier city of India, 
cari not be said to be over represented if it 
sends 7 per cent of the elected M L. 0*3 
Bombay sends 8 AI L C's out of an elected 
total of 86 , and has thus 9 2 per cent represeo 
tation Madras, with less than half the popuh 
tion of Calcutta, sends 5 M L C s out of an 
elected strength of 98 , and thus has 5 1 per 
cent representation London sends 62 M P s 
out of Cngfands’ fotaf of 492 ceoatotOlS 
for the entire United Kingdom 

Under the coming constitution, the total 
strength of the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
IS going to be 250 The Bengal Provincial 
Advisory Committee recommended 6 General 
seats and 2 Muhammadan scats for Calcutta 
They wanted the retention of the present 

representation , although relatively Calcutta's 
representation comes down from 7 per cent 
to 3 2 per cent But the Bengal Government 
has gone a little further, they recommend a 
reduction to 4 General scats 
Thus Calcutta will have 4 Gencral+2 Muham 
madan seats in an Assembly of 250 or in 
other words a representation of .. 4 per cent 


Hiis proposal is extremely illogical 262,054 
Muhammadans of Calcutta arc going to hate 
2 scats, while the 794,259 (mostly) Hindus 
are to have 1 seats only The average popula 
tion per Muhammadan seat is 131,000 , that 
per General seat is 199,000 Had the proscut 
strength of 6 been retained, the average would 
have come down to 132,000 — a figure ver^ 
nearly equal to that of the ifuliommadans 
The inequity of the proposed distribution 
will appear from the following figures of 
Literates, and Literates in English for the 
whole of Bengal, and for Calcutta respectively 
01 all ages 

Literates Literates in Encli^h 
Hindu Mu«hm Hindu MusIidj 

Mllengal 103'’C(» 15S62 0 737833 SGlff'O 

Cilcutia 340637 01 161515 ''DOj? 

’.>t)L'27i>' 1 4J4 rJh 25iV7T 

Thus Calcutta has 11 2 per cent of the 
Hindu literates and 222 per cent of the 

Hindu literates m English , and 6 7 per cent 
of the Muslim literates and 11 1 per cent of 
the Muslim literates m English 

If we confine ourselves to those who arc 
adults, the results will be still more striking 
Those who are adults 
LiteratH Literates in English 

Hindu Muslim Hindu Muslita 

AlIBcnksl ]S22?’G 903414 415 1"0 14C'’4C 

Calcutta ‘’303S0 00-8G 11C017 ?>2I4 

As the figures for all Bengal and Calcutta 
are not strictly comparable, the former being 
the number of tho’o who are 24 and over, 
and the latter for those who nre 20 and over, 
we rcfntn from making any remarks 

And m Calcutta more than half the number 
of persons assessed to income tax m Bcngd 
reside, and nearly nil flie super Ltx issessees 
But all the same Calcutta, especially Hindu 
Calcotta 18 going to be penalired The Hindus 
arc politicall} active, give them, therefore, 
less than the population ratio of representation 
m tho legislature Of the Hindus, caste 
Hindus are rao^t active, therefore reduce their 
infliicnrc as much as you Can And the more 
educated section among them should be reduced 
Co as much impotence ns can bo done — 
Calcutta being most activ e, it must be pcnalir 
ed fa that the idea 

Dvn.iFFLi\a AND Kuusfonc 
The Hindu (General) inhabitants of the 
Darjeeling and Kurseong Municipalities can 
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not vote in the urban constituency of the 
Rnj'hahi Division Municipal (General) accord- 
ing to the Government proposals. Neither 
can they vote in the niral constituency of 
Jalpaigiiri cum Sihguri, for care has been 
tahen in the Government proposals to exclude 
‘municipal areas’ from the extent of consti- 
tuenc). But so far as the Muhammadans are 
concerned tlicycan votein the rural constituency 
of Jalpaiguri — emu — Darjeeling (Muham- 
madan). The respective numbers of non- 
Muslim (practically all General) and Muslim 
population of these two municipalities arc 
shown below : 


Muslim 
SIslc Icmale 
I^cehnjr 572 24G 

MS W 

710 310 


Non-3tusIim (Gatcral) 
il&lc l-ciDsIc 
JO.750 8120 

irc3 njic 


1,029 20325 

Coming to the litcrate«ot all ages among 
the difTcrcnt communities, we get the following 
iigarcs 


Literates of all ages 


Muslim 
filale Female 
Dariechng 430 41 

Kuncoog 73 It 

S W 

577 


Non MosLm 
5Islc Fcmaic 
5,515 CCO 
l^Sl 270 


Thus although the Muhaiamad.au3 forming 
an insignificant part of the jiopulation and less 
literate, arc enfranchised, tlic Hindus are 
debarred from voting. Because two crazy 
youths attempted to shoot H. E. the Governor, 
thousand and one restnetions have been placed 
upon the entiy of the Hindus into Darjeeling , 
and now they are going to be denied all 
political power. 


Eur.opEAi t5. lyrLAN Coiimerce 


14 seats to them ? The Parliament has not 
done that ; nowhere cither in the Government 
of India Bill or the Act docs one find mention 
of the allotment. In the White Paper, it was 
definitely stated with regard to these Com- 
merce scats 


The composition of tlic Ixxlics throuRh which 
election lo these seats will bo conducted, though 
in mo-t cases either predomiamtlj European or 

E rr<tomtnanth Indian, will not be statutonlj fixed 
i !« awordmgly, not po<Mblc m each Province 
to s( lie with certamt} now man> Europeans and 
Indiins mil be retumc<l It h. however, expected 
ihil imtiall> the numbers will be approximately 
a* follows — • • • Bcncal, 11 Europeans 5 Indians 
• • • ISto App 111, Part I, Schedule] 


If the European claim be based on the 
so-callod cxpecLation of the framers of the 
White I*.ipcr, we shall presently' explain it 

At prc«ent there are II European Commerce 
scats nod 4 Indian Commerce scats, — n total 
of 1>, in the Bengal Council. If the total be 
increased to IP, then proportionately the 
Europeans will get 14 and the Indians 5— th.at 
IS what the fnmers of the White Paper me.ant 
by their expectation 

The jo«tice or otherwise of the Govern- 
ment proposals will bo made clear, if wo 
consider liie following facts: 

C««N'riTll2.<,Y Vg of seal*«t m. 


Livxtun 


European 

1 Oengu Chamber of 

Comraerce 211 

2 <Mculta Trades Asso- 
ciation 5^1 

3 Indian Jute 3IilU Aaso- 

cialion 52 

4 Indian Tea Asaociatioii 3o3 

5 Indian Mining Federa- 
tion 118 


jn-K-nl prgiwii-0 

0 7 

1 2 

2 2 

1 2 

1 I 


1 Bengal N’ational Cham- 
ber of Commerce 

2 Bengal 5Iaha]aii Sahha 

3 Slawan Association 

4 5Iuslim Chamber of 
Chamber 


Total 11 14 


2 2 

1 1 

1 1 

X 1 


The Government proposals with regard to 
the distribution of commerce seats begin with 
the assumption 

“ Of the 19 Commerce and Industry scats, it i« 
cnticipated (itahcs oura) that 14 will be assigned, 
to European interests and 5 to Indian interests * 
The Government starts with a wrong 
assumption that 14 seats will be allotted to 
European Commerce and begs the whole 
question Who xnll allot as many ns 


Total 4 6 

Thus at present 72 European electors elect 
1 member; in future 56 electors will do so. 
Now 152 Indian electors send 1 M L. C • in 
future 143 will do so. In view of ’the 
enormous welghtago of the Europeans in the 
general constituency, any increase in the Com- 
merce seats is sheer injustice. Further the 
European Commerce magnates take littl’o or 
less interest than the Indians in the Council 
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afTatre, as will bo apparent from the follovnog 
statement which shows the number of elected 
scats filled with and wiUiout contests 


CJojiMracE Seats 


Indi&n 

without with 


(.on test 
1920 H 

1923 10 

1920 11 

1029 11 


It will be seen that onl)- 1 seat was ever 
contested bj tlie Europeans during the last 


fifteen years And then those elected often 
resign necessitating frequent bye elections 
But it IS not so with the Indians, where in 
spite of the play of doniiaant personalities, 
more than half the scats arc contested, and 
there arc no resignations. Then again, the 
particular European interest is often over 
represented, eff, A Co is a member of the 
Indian Tea Association, B Co, its managing 
agents, is a member of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce 

Such being the case, we thmk 11 Com- 
merce seats for the Europeans are enough , 
the rest should come to the Indiana 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


feuiMATi DiiARMAsiiA Jataswai (Mrs Lai) a 
very promising student of the Patna University, 
graduated from the Benares University, and 
sailed for England While studying abroad «ho 
gave ample proof of the versatility of her talents 
by securing a degree of the London UniversiW 
8Q Irish diploma in Teaching and, finally quali 
(ymg herself for the Bar She has just returned 
to Patna and started practuum as the owt 
woman barriatar of Bihar and Onssa, under the 


guidance of her learned father also an eminent 

C rist Mr K. P Jaynsnal, m a, (Oion ) Barat- 
w From her father also she has imbibed a 
passionate devotion to Sanskritic studies and has 
tmnslatod a play of Bbiaa 

HAEiMt Kntnm has passed the B A 
Examinalion of the Calcutta University this year 
She IS the first among the Musbm ladies of 
Assam to pass this examination 



Snmad PharmasUa Jayaswal 


Mias Halusa Kbatan 
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What’s in a Name * 

Minriret Ihrr ofajorrca m 7V/« tnjmrtr 

ThousH It IS doubtless true that a rose by any 
other nsTTic would smell as siveet there arc nevet 
theless times when there a sood deal in a name 
as 1 am discovctms At firit when I visited the Khas* 
Hills I vias known as 'Ka Mem" but this time I have 
50t a new name md one that signifies that yet another 
barrier has broken down for now they call me * Kong 
Margaret ot Kona Bart Now Ka Mem’ means 
a white women a European hdy and is never used 
for anyone else ' Kong " on the other hand means 
D g S ster ' and is used by small children when 
addressing their elder sisters It is a name which 
conveys at once affection and respect is to an o*dcr 
member of the sane farmly Previously every time 
t was addressed the difference between myself and 
them was stressed But now my name implies that 
1 am one of themselves no longer a stiangct m the 
midst 

And while on the subject of names I must say a 
little more about Khasi naming customs which arc m 
some respects very different itom ours For one thing 
women do not take their husbands' names on 
narria^: The man and the woman each keep the« 
own name and often (he girls take their mothers 
and the bays their fathers, but this is by no means 
an mva lable eusto-n that very often when you 
ask a child s name you find that he has just one name 
his own no surname at all All this of course is a 
little confusing for a stanger 

1 sa d that the mariied men and women kept their 
own names but that is only partly true For ©fffeial 
and business purposes they do, but amongst their own 
people they cease to be called by them own names 
as soon as th^ have a child and become instead 
"Thchiother of So and So the Father of So and So 
Mr Dorjan Singh, for tnstance, the secretary of the 
Unitarian Union is onijr known by that name in his 
capacity as secretary and as Government oflfcial 
Amongst h s own Mk he is always Paka Theo, 
Theo being the name of his eldest daughter And his 
wife IS never under any cncumstances "Mrs. Singh 
and I have not the least idea what her own name is, 
never once having heard it She is just "Kmie ka 
Thco always and to everybody And so with them 
all In fact 1 think it is considered rather shameful to 
jecain ones owri name for it means that one ts child 
less and that is not at all the right thing 


, iliracles Aad Paycliism 
fha following extrEWts from an nddrMS deli 
rerecl at the Valmta Centre, Boston, by B«vni 
Paramanand i are reprodaceil from the jUexgaffe 
of the East 

One t me when the Lord Buddha and his disciples 
were dwelling in Rajagaha Jotikha the son of 
SubhaJda ' having received a precious bowl of 
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sandalwood decorated With jewels . .erected a 
long pole before his house arid put the bowl on 
Its top with this legend 'Should a samana take this 
bowl down without using a ladder Or a stick with a 
book, Cl without climbing the pole, but by magic 
poTcr he shall receive as reward whatever he 
desires ' 

"And the people came to the Blessed One full of 
wonder and their mouths overflowing with praise 
saying Great is the Tathagata His disciples perform 
miracles 1 Kassapa the disciple of the Buddha saw 
the bowl on Jotikha s pole and stretching out his 
hand be took it dowrn carrying it aw-ay m triumph 
to the vihara Vnen the Blessed One heard what 
had happened he W'ent to Kassapa and breaking the 
bowl to pieces forbade his disciples to perform 
miracles of any knd ' 

A short time after this a disciple approached the 
Lord Buddha with a mind full of doubt 

Dts ipl — O Buddha our Lord and Master, why 
do we give op the pleasures of the W'oild if thou 
foibidJest us CO work ni racles and to attain the 
supernatural 7 

' DuddSa “O savaka iheu art a novice amon^ 
novices How long will it take thee to grasp the 
truth? Thou has not understood the words of the 
Fathagata 

Disciple -Sayest thou there are no nuracoJous 
and wonderful things 7 

‘'Buddds —Is It not a wonderful thing mysterious 
and miraculous to the worldling that a man who 
commits wrong can become a saint, that he who 
atUins to true enlightenment will find the path of 
truth and abandon the evil ways of selfishness ? The 
bhikkhu who renounces the transient pleasures of the 
world for the eternal bliss of holiness performs the 
only miracle that can tiuly be called a miracle ' 

The average man does not like to hear this type 
of teaching He really desires that the great teachers 
exhibit what he calls miracles and feels d sappointed 
unless something is g-ven which has the flavour of the 
supernatural Genuine spiritual teachers have a different 
sense of values however and. la tudia wact^ 

their followers against the dangers of the SidMis or 
psychic powers 


Indiaa Labour la Ceylon 

The following report appears m the Inter 
nafiortaf Labour Ilettew 

As appears from the Government reports for 1933, 
the estimated total Indian population of Ceylon at 
the end of the year was 7J0000 Of these by far the 
greatest part namely, about 610 000 were living ori 
estates, the chief crops grown with the help of Indians 
being nit^>eT and tea 

In conseijucnce of the catastrophic fall in the prices 
of all grades of lea in the latter half of I93\ the tea 
industry was faced with such a d/fficolt situation that 
a reduction of wages became inevitable It w.is carried 
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through With the eoncurrer^cc of the Government of 
India and came Into force on 10 May, 1043 In agree 
ing however to the proposals of the Ceylon Govern 
menl the Government of India stipulated infer aha 
that reduction should be treated as temporary and 
that nn increase In wages should be considered as soon 
ns the industry revived Accordingly, when the prices 
of tea and rubber improviM from the middle of the 
year and the need for additional labour was felt the 
representatives of the planting community agreed 
voluntarily to rase wages Consequently, wages were 
raised from 1 November 1933 to a rate somewhat 
below the one in force at the beaming of the year 

On the estates visited during the year by the 
Inspecting Medical Officers sanitary conditions were 
on the whole found satisfactory out there was $nll 
room for improvement 

The number of registered estate schools increased 
from 544 in 1932 to 578 at the end of 1933 TJirs 
increase is mainly due to the fact that the registration 
of several schools for the purposes of State grants 
which was deferred In 1932 for want of funds was 
permitted during the year Owing to the depression 
and the consequent departure of a large number of 
labourers to India there has been a decrease in the 
total numberof chrldrert of school going age On estates 
But the percentage of such children attending schools 
has increased from 5031 in 1932 to 52.74 »> 1933 


Hmiatures 

The follosMDjj oetmets nro qttotcil from n 
lecturo rleliverctl by Mr Ijisil fa Lonfr and 
}n)blishe<l m Tie Jourtinl of thf Uryol vwiWi/ 
of Aria 

The word ha# mo/c than one meamng— it covers 
both illuminations in manuscripts and little portraits 
and by extension it has been applied to small obiect 
such as reduced replicas of military medals Ongnaliy 
however, its meaning does not seem to have had any 
thing to do with small dimensions It is generally 
supposed that the word miniature is derived from the 
Latin minium meaning red lead a substance used as 
a pigment in the illumination of mediavat manusenpts 
Miniature portraits which are the subject of my 
remarks, derived from illuminations and (hat is no 
doubt why the term was applied to them I do not 
know when it was first used in England but it did 
not become general till the eighteenth century and 
then probably ovins to French influence partly 
perhaps through the translation of a pc*pubr French 
manual entitled L£cole de la Misnature called in its 
Xnglib fom Tfie sefiool cf Miniature 

A miniature in the sense of a portrait may be roughly 
defined as a portrait not more than a few inches high 
By cxtention portraits up to a foot or more m haght 
painted in a similar fcchnigue to a smaller ones may 
Umetimes be classed as miniatures Miniatures were 
formerly called portraits m little limnings or pictures 
I suppose the earliest miniatures of which there is 
any record are those ancient Grseco Roman ones done 
on class The Glass was coated with gold and the 
desicn was scratched in the gold and filled with black 
a method later called cglomise from the name of a 
Frenchman named Glomy Here 1$ a specimen o4 the 
Roman type . the figures stare with that rather owl like 
expression which is so common m Graeco-Roman 
nortiaits and figutes of the eaily Christian era 

However the miniafure portrait as generally under- 
stood may be said to have originated in the first half 


of the sixteenth century Portraits of kings author, etc. 
occur earlier in illuminated manuscripts but separate 
miniature portraits intended to be uorn or handed 
about to do not seen to have been painted before 
the lime of Holbein Holbein came to England m 1526 
and again in 1531 and was not only probably the 
first ffliriiaturist but one of the greatest who practised 
in this country Only a handfuf of his miniature 
portraits are known Two of them are in our public 
gatleries the Wallace Collection has the artist s self 
portrait and the Victoria nnd Albert Museum the 
portratofthe Lady whom Henry VIIJ described as 
his Flemish mare 


Itilian Ifatlonal Leisure Time Society 

Uinilolph linm-ott wnti' iii the Voiil/fj 
Ij'iboiti Reneic 

The Opera NazionaJe Dopolavoro which Is also 
known by the initials O N D or simply as Dopola 
vofo IS a vast organization for the diversion and 
instruction of workers of all categories during their 
leisure hours It might be called 'The National 

Leisure Time Society as ' Dopofavoro f$ a combtna 
tion of the two Italian words dopo' meaning after 
and lavoro meaning work Its purposes as set 

foiih in law arc the following 

fa) To promote a sound and profitable employment 
of the leisure hours of intellectual and manual workers 
through institutions capable of developing their physi 
cal intclfectuaf and moral capacities and 

(b) To provide for the inaease and eo ordination 
of such institutions furnishing them w ith ail assistance 
and where appropriate -promoting the incorporation 
(hereof 

Dopolavoro has been compared with the ifoang 
Mens Christian Association that It applies its members 
an all important communities with a clubhouse afford 
ing athletic cultural and social facilitie< wh ch are 
designed to ccctrp) thcrr spare time wholesomely 
Dopolavoro s activities arc infinitely wider in scope 
however as will be shown and it has all the power 
and resources of the Italian Government of which 
it IS an organic part behind it Turthermore instead 
of being only a young men s association its member 
ship IS drawn from the entire wage earning adult 
population of Italy from Government officials to daj 
laborers and there are many other points of ds 
similarity 

Among the exceptional benefits enjoyed by members 
of Dopolavoro are reduced fares on the national 
railways discounts on the admission price to theaters 
and places of public amusement dramatic and must 
cal entertarnments provided even in the remotest rural 
districts and athletic events and excursions organized 
for their benefit in all parts of Italy They have the 
advantage of reduced rates for medical care and 
hospitalization In addition to insurance against 
industriat accidents they have insurance against 
accidents occurring outside of working hours i they 
are given the opportunity to perfect themselves m 
Ihcir ^osco trades or professions and to acquire 
other accomplishments and they arc provided with 
elaborate cultural and educational facilities All of 
these benefits are obtained by the payment of such 
nominal dues that (hey arc within reach of the most 
humble workman 
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Ethiopia— The Newest Theatre of War 

The followiii}: tHilUrnI npix'ir* m V'f Kfu 
I’fj ntlf 

Italy* ambitions In Ethiopia dciive from tMcc 
notivc* Fifst of all as Mussolini toM Ensland In 
just so many words Italy is determined to build up 
an empire She feels that she d d net ?et her share 
of colonies b> the Trca'y of V'ersa lies and now 
Without the sanction of any docvment she is ccnnc to 
take what she thinks she should have It h as one 
I'alian Senator put it "the manifest destiny cl Italy 
to possess Ethiopia ' 

The African empire also is not the place of fever 
and jungle it has been reported to be in the press. It* 
c! mate vanes from that of the Alps to the heat cf 
tropical swamps and in US mojnfainoos regiens it 
IS said to possess sizable depos ts of eoa! iron sulphur 
cop.vrr gold and pjatinum -which inaccnsible though 
they may now be are valuable properties to a nation 
embarked on a career of imperialist expansion It has 
already developed an inponant export trvde m coffee 
hide* non ostrich feathers gum and pepper 

Of greater importance than any of these however 
a e the oil deposits repotted by explorers and surveyors 
—and Italy * w-ar machine has been greatly handi 
capped by the laek of od in Italy 

The second reason why Italy wants Ethiopia rs 
because of the location of its tw o East Afncart 
ce'onies Eritrea and Italian Somatland The only 
way to pet from one to the other is by water or 
through French territory fn tW France and England 
give Italy permission to construct a rad road aaoss 
Ethiopia to connect her two sepa ated colonies For 
various reasons the road was not bu It and it is now 
the Ita'ian theory that wort can proceed only il 
Eth op a IS subjugated by mil ‘ary force 

The third reason for Italy s Ethiopian amb lions 
CO ncs o It of that part of the fascist philosophy 
winch holds (hat the pt.opte of a fascist country in 
order to suppsti their regime mu<t occasionally be 
treated to a demonstration of mi^ht and fed the raw 
neat of nationalistic pride Italy s hist Ethiopian 
adventure in (SOP came to disaster when an army of 
tribesmen under Emperor Menctek defeated a well 
equipped eepcnditionary force under Colonel Buraticri 
in the battle of Adowa That (horn st II remains m (he 
Italian side and it ha* never ceased Co rankle Vhen 
Mussolni roared at England and said he had an oM 
score to settle he meant Adowa If then the Italian 
jinmyr uidmiwAft' J tn'f.'Mg Jto f/Wynia *.hr 

Italian people aciioiiiin^ to fascist iheorv will feel 
(heir national honour has been avenged and will have 
had demonstrated for them (with (he beoeUt of piop 
aganda) an example of II Duces might 


Help For China ’ 

Thf liiKin Jltektj Chromrli’ puhli-hc* the 
following new-* 

A London despatch to the Asahi says that Sir 
Frederick Leith Ross who is leaving for China on 
August 9th on a mission of financial and economic 
inspection is fully cognisant of the important place of 
Japan in China s reconstruction work 

Keenly alive to the fact that China* financial 
recovery is impossible without Japanese co operation 
S r FiMcrick has had frequent interview's with Mr 


Tomiia (he Japanese financial commissioner In London 
a*Kl other Japanese financiers and economists on the 
curicney the exchange, the silver, the loan and ether 
problems With a view to acquainting himself with the 
general attitude of japan towards the question of 
assistance to China He is also earnestly studying 
matters relative to Manchukuo getting into touch 
viith nenber* of the Darnby Mission in this regard 
Altogether there is srery ind Lacion that he is attaching 
special importance to Anglo Japanese co operation in 
the work of improving Chinese firiance and CkOnomiiS 
Sir Samuel Hoare* »pcech in the ffouse of Com. 
mofts on the llth instant intenyiRe* the impression 
(hat Dritan is seeking co operation with Japan 

Sir Fiedcrick Leith Ross will visit ^!l^ashlng(on on 
his way to China anJ see Mr Hull the American 
bcifc ary of State and his financial advisers in order 
t» ascerta n the policy of the American Government— 
■n regard to silver especially He will arrive in Japan 
On September Sth and interview Mr I*u*hima Vice 
Minister of Finance with whom he is personally 
aiquaiflted end also other Jjpanese sUtemen 

His stav in Chinn will be for about six months 
Af iJie conclusion of his inspection there he vilJ 
•cvist lapan and discuss (rankly with the Japanese 
aiithofiiies measures of financial help to China 


San -Past and Present 
Oil tiu ipiliition of the 'If rrolinin 
T i/ort wriion tn T/i'" tuntir />n/-ir 

In the Middle Ages under the influence of more 
luxurious hub ts the ria tran$fc<rmed itself into a 
•wore elaborate bodice with short sleeve* whivh just 
encircled (he breast leaving the wast free 'i-'e still 
see that bodice m all its glory m Rajputana and m 
(he United Provinces and also amongst the yveoplc 
of Gujerat 

This bod-e is tailed kanvhuti' or angia" and is 
usually worn with a thm veil covering the upper 
Portion of the body and passing oici the head In 
(he seaside resorts of Europe the kanvhuli has been 
unconsciously adopted by the fashionable devotees 
of sun bathing 

'Bf'ith the Mughal invasion some Persian influence 
modified the mckhala i it became a wide skirt 
transparent as one can sec m the Indo Persian 
miniatures and revealing the pyjama which then 
first made its appearance in India Gradually the 
rranstbrmeiT mctiiafa became more and more 
efaboiate and ended in the ample skirt wfich we 
still see in northern India and whose swaying 
movements lend such grace to the w'omen when they 
Walk. Some of these skirts use up as much as SO 
yards of cloth 

But in other parts of Ind a like Bengal and Orissa 
and in (he south no trace of the skirt is to be found 
The mekhala ' here became wider and longer but 
remained a drapery and took a definite shape in the 
sail The Hindu word sail is derived quite regularly 
from the Sanskrit satl through the intermediate stage 
sadi The word sati how'ever looks as if it were an 
old vernaoiiar wiord adopted into Sanskrit. 

The San is a piece of cloth , it mav be cither 
cotton silk or wool , generally 45 inches in width 
and 6 yards in length The measurements vary in 
different provinecs according to the manner in which 
It IS draped around the body It has always two 
borders, sometimes in plain colours but more often 
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Miif) tUK'fMf dftignt Ofil) Mldovi* uear «oiic» 
w-Jlheut l>ivdfi5, .tj It j!j>» of woujn/n'' 

Vc c-in ti ICC ih« evolution of ii e tatl li Bene it 
in fitf folk Ortj in Ihc terrt cotlj Hsutet of her 
and ^Ijo Jn flig oc>;»jb? fkiure* »lill drawn 
by Ihe P4initfs of KalijiuJt HowdJ ihe fashion 
of the tjtl wli'<h »f it had ll* eti^ n in Densaf spread 
filjfe bj' I ftle nil o»er India 7 Hutoricai etrnii mtcht 
be the Int'iat cause of It How did the »a»t end by 
covfiine lliit the bead then drawn like o vol over 
ihe whole fa^e l(» fold* held op by one band |u»l 
teovtnjf one eye iincoveicd as can »t tl be seen with 
the lad <n cb'ic(vl"j t tiet purdah ? Ii it the inflaence 
of ihe hluha"tmidTii btfei' 'Dourka' which indreed 
the Hindu lades amonc whorn the purdah was tin 
Vnoven before the Muhammadan cenq rest, to cover 
thcjr heni In order fo be more respected by the 
invaders who vert not used to the Indian womens 
free inbifs? It Is to be noted in this ecmnection that 
rhe women of the Deccan country which escaped the 
Muhammadan tnlluener 90 abe>ut bareheaded and 
do riot ol>sefve purdah— the sari in the south tssimpty 
fhrowTi oicr one ihoulder 



Sail— Past ind Present 

There are four principal styles of draping the san 
the Pnrsi or Gujerati the Maharatti the Bengali atrd 
the Ncpjli At present the Madrasi style of wearing 
the san is the most popular In India 

The san is usuatty woven In cotton and sillr birt 
there n great variety in the texture, design and cohir 


Each provin.e has iu own specialities I can only 
descrilv some of the characterrsllci of the sariei that 
are popular at present Irr South India there it a 
great industry in (he makine of sanes at Madura, 
where the cloth Is woven ana dyed Ktadras! fanes 
have vety wide yellow borders with marvellously nch 
colour combimtioni In Orissa red and ydiow 
coloured backteaisndt are popular with the wiwicn 
The edges at (he two ends have beautiful designs 
woven in wide stupes There Is also another material 
not Widely known, but which I eonslder lery artistic 
wtuch tt called 'tharaboli in that country In this 
the whole ground it covered all ever with designs in 
a pleasing cortbmation of colours Thu sari is used 
as a bridal garment 

The Dacca muslin of Bengal has been famous for 
many centuries and at one time used to be imported to 
England boch a fine cotton it not woven anywhere 
else. The art of spinning such line yam and enbroldcr- 
mg the cloth with bcautifuf designs is unfortunately 
almost dead. At present the Dacca w eavers supply the 
market with a variety of coloured sanes at popular 
prices but the genuine artistic Dacca muslin sanes 
can only be seen in museums Murshibad printed 
sanes on silk are made which are very popular in the 
fashionable circles of Calcutta But we can no longrr 
bity the once famous Baluehar sills the only weaver 
who had knowm (he traditional art having ded a few 
years ago Hit artistic productions were cherished 
even more than (he rich Benares brocades by the 
dixnmtnating public. At one time only a few COJid 
afford to buy Benarasi silk sanes with then elaborate 
embroideries of gold and silver thread But new 
Denansi sanes can be had at popular prices ond the 
wardrobe of the middie class woman is not complete 
without a few of these pieces In spte of all the 
change m fashions the steadv demand for Bcnarasi 
sanes has kept this industry ftom perishing Cu;erat 
IS known for its patola" sanes It is woven m 
heavy silk with designs covering (he whole ground. 

In Cu)e<at and parts of Rajpu’ana are also made the 
Dandni by the tic dicing procees both on cotton 
and silk. Marwari women alwavs wear a veil made 
of this fabric Mahratti sanes cre made in coarse 
cotton or heavy silk, and are dstinguished by their 
short colour combinations— olten rn checks— and the 
use of green and red borders. There is a lovely san 
mode fn Owal or called the chanden " 

Although the women of Nepal wear the san there 
IS no focal industry for (he tnakin? of it They 
Mnerally import printed calico doth for thcir sanes 
from the United Provinces The Nepalese women 
wind (he san round their waist and use a separate 
piece of doth over the upper part of the body 
Another square piece of doth like a shawl covers the 
hc^ 

The san has conquered as wc have already said 
(he wh^e of India » it rs on its way to conquCT Asia 
and Europe Its beautiful folds and its classical 
perfection give it an eternal beauty which w-ill never 
age pisi as the Egyptim garments the Greek chlamydc 
and the European drapery of the Middle Ages that 
wc see fn the museums have an onchanccvbic nobility 
above all fashions 
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Tagoie’s poems 

The follottini: ^•5' INhmdrmaih 

Tt"ore Bro qaotwl from Vw* 

Piu \.'r\i 1 

) have built wlh mud a shelter for my last hours 
and have named it Shyatnah 
I have built it on that dust 

which buncs in it all auffermes 
and cleanses ell stems 
\ porsi 

Why hasten to the deserted market place 

When the dusk deepens at the cd>;e of the 
wsnine day 

When they have brought their baskets home 

in their village vaguely lit by theaescent noon 
While some belated tnvellcr loudly calls the ferryman 
from aetoss the eehoms river bank ? 

Sleep passes Its cool ftngures throush the forest branehes. 

the crows are noiseless in ihcir nest 
Crihkets chirp in the bushes at the border of the pond 
and the wind lies still among the bamboo leaves 
'K'hy hasten to the deserted market place 

when weary limbs seek rest from all ventures 
<<0 the mat spread by the evening lamp? 
(TransfaRd by fde poef lilmse// Uam tfc 

Cngmat Bengali) 


Tlie tfniCf of Haakind 

M Wmternit? writes m part in Tim rurn- 
Bhnrali OmIctIi thus 

It IS often In the most trivial things that we can 
see the most wonderful agreement m the working 
of the human mind between men of all races and 
peoples all over the world As the Hindu says iiva 
('live') when a man sneezes, so people in old 
England said "waes heal ' on the same occasion and 
cvetT nr rile degimnny oi* Olv iWsC ceiittiry if was 
considered good manners in Engbnd ro say "God 
bless you " And similar blessings over a sneezing 
person were pronounced in ancient Greece and Rome, 
they were or are still heard among all European 
natrons, among /ews and Mohammedans, and European 
travellers were not a little surprised when they found 
the same custom among negroes in Africa and Red 
Indians in America, 

When I read (he other day m an acraunt of a 
missionary who had lived long in Africa, that often a 
grown>up negro, when in great distress will c^i for 
his mother who may be hundreds of miles away, I 
could not help being reminded of an incident that has 
remained m my memory from my earliest childhood 
A little girl whose mother^- had died a few hours ago 
and who had come to tell us the sad irews, was 
running back through the court-yard of our house 
and terrified by a barking dog began to cry out 
' mother 1 mother ! 


years ago (1178 and 1880) Richard Andrec 
published two volumes of EiPnograpfimcfic Paralhlen, 
in winch he shows cn every page, how the same or 
similar cultural phenomena arc found in the most 
different parts of the world In a preface he Says 
As It cannot be denied that everywhere (he bodily 
attributes and faculties of men ate the same, that they 
see, hear sleep, eat in the same manner, so we find 
also that their mental functions in their essential 
features show everywhere (he same basic forms 
varying no doubt according to race and natural 
environment but yet in spite of minor deviations, of 
the samcofginal value and character" 

In one sense every human individual is a cosmos 
by Itself living his or her life as something unique 
and singular in an isolation and loneliness that may 
at moments become terrifying On the other hand. 
It is enqually true that this individual does not exist 
except as a member of a greater humtn Society and 
as a link in an endless chain of past and future 
gennratrons 

BictotiKoUs every human individual is determined 
by a hcreditarv substance whkh links him to a long 
line of ancestors and thus connects him with those 
who have the same ancestors that is to say, with a 
certain race and finally with the 'human race ' That 
the latter is not a mere phrase, but the expression 
of a biological fad is admitted even by Fritz Lenz, 
a staunch advocate of the racial theory, and a 
champion of the Nordic race who yet says 'presum* 
aUy all men have the greater part of their hereditary 
substance tn common , it is quite possible, that the 
differences of the races depend only on a small part 
of the inherited predispositions, so that the mam 
portion of the hereditary substance has nothing to do 
With raciaf differences 

Soacloqicallf, the same individual is determined 
by (he history, traditions, and cultural achievements 
of past generations without number which make him 
a membn of a society of men who share the same 
history traditions and cultural achievements, that is 
^Jti.taii' .('tih.' Ai’.nsfjflf'; A' -riflfwp a* 
religious coinmaiiifx and though more distantl>, of 
the great family of man That this also is more than 
a mere phrase is proved by well attested fa^-ts of 
prehistory, ethnology and universal , history, which 
show that, through the centuries and.millenniums many 
races and peoples have contributed to produce what 
IS called human culture 

We are inclined to undetratc the achievements even 
of the earliest human inhabitants of our planet. 
Already the brain capacity of palaeolithic man Is a 
sure sign of his intelligencei and his achievements. 
Such as, the invention of insfruments for producing 
Bre, all kinds of tools and weapons the aji of finding 
arid preparing food "etc are the very foundation of 
our higher culture, and proof of no mean intelligence 
It has been rightly said that 'it requires far more 
intelligence to roam about in the wilds in quest of 
every land of food and to find it than to get up in 
the moniing, eat a meal of bought produce, take a 
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with elaborate desigas Only widows wear saties 
without borders as a sign of mourning 

We can trace the evolution of the sari m Benga] 
in her folk arts in the terra cotta figures o( her 
tempfes, and also in the popular pictures still drawn 
by the painters of Kalighat How did the fashion 
of the sari which if it had its origin in Bengal spread 
little by little all bver India? Historical events might 
be the initial cause of it How did the sari end 
covering first the head then drawn like a veil over 
the whole face its folds held up by one hand just 
leaving one eye uncovered as can still be seen with 
the ladies observing 5‘nct purdah ? Is it the influence 
of the Muhammadan ladies 'Bourka' which induced 
the Hindu ladies among whom the purdah was un 
known before the Muhammadan conquest to cover 
their head in order to be more respected by the 
invaders who wert not used to the Indian womens 
free habils? It h to be noted In this connection (hat 
the women of the Dcccan country which escaped the 
Muhammadan influence go about bareheaded and 
do not observe purdah— the san in the south is simply 
thrown over one shoulder 



There nrc four principal st>les of draping the san 
the Parsi or Goicnti the MaharaCti the Dengah and 
the Nepali At pr«sc"t *hc Mulnsi style of wcanng 
the san is the most popular in India 

The san Is usuatlv woven in cotton and Silk but 
there is great variety in the textiire design and cotur 


Each provin-e has its own specialities 1 can onl> 
desenbe some of the characteristics of the sanes that 
are popular at present In South India (here is a 
great industry in the making of sanes at Madura, 
where the cloth is woven and dyed Madrasi sanes 
have very wide > ellow borders with marvellously rich 
colour combinations In Orissa red and vellow 
coloured backgrounds are popular with the women 
The edges at the two ends ha\c beautiful designs 
woven in wide stripes There is also another materia! 
not widely known but which I cons dcr very artistic 
which IS called 'tharaboli in that country In th/s 
the whole ground is covered all over with designs m 
a pleasing combination of colours This san is used 
as a bndal garment 

The Dacca muslin of Bengal has been famous for 
many centuries and at one time used to be impoitcd to 
England Such a fine cotton is not woven anywhere 
else The art of spinning such fine yarn and embroider- 
ing the doth with beautiful designs Is unfortunately 
almost dead At present the Dacca weavers supply the 
market with a variety of coloured sanes at popular 
prices but the genuine artistic Dacca muslin sanes 
can only be seen in museums Murshibad printed 
sanes on silk arc made which are tery popular m the 
fashionable circles of Calcutta But we can no longer 
buy the once fsmous Qaluchar silks the only weaver 
who had known the traditional art having died a few 
years ago His artistic productions were cherished 
even more than the rich Benares brocades by the 
diKnminatmg public At one time only a few could 
afford to buy Benarasi silk sanes with their elaborate 
embroideries of gold and silver thread But now 
Beoarasi sanes can be had at popular prices find the 
wardrobe of the middle class woman is not complete 
without a few of these pieces In sp tc of all the 
ch-ingc m fashions the stcadv demand for BenaraSr 
sanes has kept this industry from perishing Gujcrat 
IS kitowm for ns patola sanes It is woven m 
heavy silk with designs covering the whole ground 
In Gujerat and puts of l^ajpu ana arc also made the 
DaixSm by the tie djemg ptocccs both on cpitori 
and silk Marwan women always wear a veil nide 
of ths fabric Mahralti sarics .re made in coarse 
cotton or heivy silk and arc dslinguished by thcir 
short colour comlinaticns— often in checks— and the 
use of green and red borders. Ther^ is a lovely sart 
made in Gwalior called the chanden" 

AUfrowglr the wOitkvt of Nr/v>l a<car savi there 
IS no local industry for the makmp of it They 

K nrrally import printed calico cloth for their sanes 
rni (he United Provinces The Nepalese women 
wind the san round their waist and use a separate 
piece of cloth over the upper pvt of the body 
Another squvre piece of doth tike a shawl covers the 
head 

The san has conquered as wc have already said 
the whole of India i it is on its way to conquer Asia 
and Europe Its beautiful folds and its class cal 
perfection give if an etemaf beauty which will never 
ag- iiKt as the £g>pta n gvmcnts ihe Greek chtamide 
and the European dnpery of the Middle Ages that 
wc See fr» the tnuscims have an unchangeable nob I ty 
above ait fashions 
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Tagore’s poems 

The followin'* poems by Dr Ribin<lrAnalh 
Titrore arc fjooted from Vi^ia~Bharalt Yeti’! 
eiiYVsuii 

1 have built with mud a shelter for my last hours 
and have named it Shyamalt 
I have built it on that dust 

whieh buries in it all sufferings 
and cleanses a11 stains 
A rOEII 

'Wb.f baAtsA AO Ibe •ieserted maticet olacfi 

'When the dusk deepens at the edge of the 
waning day 

'When they have brought their baskets home 

in their village vaguely lit by the crescent moon 
'While some belated traveller loudly calls the ferryman 
from across the echoing river bank 7 
Sleep passes its cool flngures through the forest branches, 
the aows are noiseless in their nest. 

Crickets chirp in the bushes at the border of the pond 
and the wind lies stilt among the bamboo leaves 
Why hasten to the deserted market place 

when weary limbs seek rest from all ventures 
on the mat spread by the evening lamp? 
[Ttansiafed by ifie poet fitmtelt from f6c 

Ofi$tnal Betaialt) 


The TTiuty of Maukind 

M Wmtcrnitz writes m pnrt in The Trsirt 
Bharati Qualcrli/ thus 

It IS often in the most trivial things that we can 
sec the most wonderful agreement in the working 
of the human mind between men of all races and 
peoples all over the world As the Hindu says 'jiva" 
('live ') when a man sneezes, so people m old 
England said "waes heal" on the same occasion and 
even in the beginning of the last century it was 
considered good manners in England to say 'God 
bless you/' And similar blessings over a sneezing 
person were pronounced in ancient Greece and Rome, 
they were or are still heard among all European 
nations, among Jews and Mohammedans, and European 
travellers were not a little surprised wherr they found 
the same custom among negroes in Africa and Red 
Indians m America, 

When I read the other day in an a«.count of a 
missionary who had lived long in Africa, that often a 
grown-up negro, when m great distress, will call for 
his mother who may be hundreds of miles away, I 
could not help being reminded of an incident that has 
remained in my memory from my earliest childhood 
A little girl whose mother had died a few hours ago 
and who had come to tell us the sad news, wras 
running back through the court-yard of our bouse 
and ternfled by a barking dog began to cry out . 
"mother 1 mother 1 ' 


years ago (1^78 and ISSQ) Richard Andrec 
published two volumes of ElUnograpfiiscfie Parallelcn, 
in which he shows on every page how the same or 
similar cultural phenomena are found in the most 
different parts of the world In a preface he says* 

As It cannot be denied that everywhere the bodily 
attributes and faculties of men are the same, that they 
see, hear, sleep eat in the same manner so we find 
also that their mental functions in their essential 
fcatutes, show eveiywhere the same basic forms, 
vaiying rio doubt according to race and natural 
environment but >et in spite of minor deviations, of 
the sameorgmal value and character" 

In one sense every human individual is a cosmos 
by Itself, living his or her life as something unique 
and singular in an isolation and loneliness that may 
at moments become terrifying On the other hand, 
it Is enqually true that this individual does not exist 
except as a member of a greater human Society, and 
as a link in an endless chain of past and future 
generations 

Bio/OQicaUp. every human individual is determined 
by a hereditary substance which links him to a tong 
line of ancestors and thus connects him with those 
who have the same ancestors that i$ to say, with a 
certain race and finally with the 'human race" That 
the Uttet IS not a mete phrase, but the expression 
of a biological fact is admitted even by Fritz Lenz, 
a staunch advocate of the racial theory, and a 
champion of the Nordic race who yet says "presum- 
ably all men have the greater part of their hereditary 
suMtance in common , it is quite possible, that the 
differences of the races depend only on a small part 
of the inherited predispositions, so that the mam 
portion of the hereditary substance has nothing to do 
with racial differences ' 

Soaolo^tca/lx, the same individual is determined 
by the history, traditions, and cu'tural achievements 
of past generations without number, which make him 
a member of a society of men who share the same 
history, traditions and cultural achievements, that is 
to say* of a certain Iribe or people, or nation or 
reUytous commumtj:, and though more distantly, of 
the great (amily of man That this also is more than 
a mete phrase, is proved by well attested (acts of 
prehistory, ethnology, and universal i history, which 
show that, through the centuries and. millenniums, many 
races and peoples have contributed to produce what 
IS called human culture. 

\7e are inclined to underrate the achievements even 
of ‘the earliest human inhabitants of our planet 
Already the brain capacity of palaeolithic man is a 
sure sign of his intelligcnccj and his achievements 
sud« as, the invention of instruments for producing 
fire, all kinds of fools and weapons, the a/c of finding 
and preparing food etc, are the very foundation of 
our higher culture, and proof of no mean intelligence 
It has been rightly said that "it requires far more 
intelligence to roan about in the wilds in quest of 
every kind of food and to find if, than to get up in 
the moTTimg, eat a meal of bought produce, take a 
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as Its name indicates in sacntiflc pursuits , (c> The 
Acadctn> of Moral and Political Sciences (40 membere) 
created by the Convention immediately after the 
Revolution and devoting Us studies to questions oJ 
philosophy political economy, law general history 
etc (c) The Academy of Fine Arts (40 members and 
I perpetual secretary) composed of painters sculptors 
enciaicrs and musicians , its various sections acated 
,n succession by Masaim and Colbert svete srouped 
into one company in 1705 &ch one ol these 
Academies has its o«n mdcpendetit resime and is 
recruited by election candidates bein« elected by the 
memhets of svhiche.er Academy they UKiiie to enter 
The Academic Francaise is the oldest of these me 
bodies It was in 163S that its hitherto unofficial 
members were invited by Cardinal Richelieu (Louis 
Xlll— the prime minister) to form themselves Into 
a body and to assemble under public authori^ 
Since It IS in 1635 that they received from the 
ministets Ihc letters patent which gave them offlhiial 
conseaation this year is considered the most important 
anniversary worthy of the Academy s attention 

The Academy includes, among others ^efs and 
writers of all kinds learned professors 

ior7ffi‘"'piac'’=d;,mT'rh?>s?:s 

wmcd' vtwables occasionally receive 

The inrncd assembly grants liternry and other pn.es 

and also rewards for virtuojM conduct 

Tamil Literature 

. *in the same way as a mt^ern language or 

Jievlh'iilowrxrwhcn 

%u!s”plo5^”^h° 

Kmum l^'nmuf "JS’Th'ch hn, no pmhlM 

S"bvs.dc i”h the stunmutof mcd. 

m"™ nnnv uses have SOnc b, aad .aye ■nnrav.llmmr 
How TSiiniklniral hiS magnam cpat 

stands W be immortaf Its three 

I as been ^'^cigMcousness '4/eaIth and Ime , 

d visions ®r in lose, taste culture portr> 

g” b" a ho,t of .chofat. f»to .aoou. 

m™mSy othcf o' •«' 


The Sacred Ganges and the Jamuna 

Dr Dhirendra N Hoy, rli d wriU-' in 

PnAuddlta Dharaia 

The wonderful mysticism which seems to surround 
these two great rivers has also some other rcison 
which IS supported by modern scientific investigation 
The Hindus think that the Ganges and the Jumna arc 
not lust rivers They arc more than rivers They arc 
possessed of mysterious powers which are not found 
■n any other rivers of the world That this is true 
IS borne out by renowned scientists of our time For 
instance the distinguished bacteriologist Dr F C 
Harrison Principal of Macdonald College, McGill 
UmvcfSity Canada writes in an article Miao orga 
ntsms HI water ^ peculiar fact which has never 
been satisfictonly explained ts the quick death (in 
three to five hours) of the cholera vibrio in the wa ers 
of the Ganges and th* Jumna Vhen one rememoers 
that these fivers arc grossly contaminated by sewage, 
by numerous corpses of native (often dead of cholera) 
and by the bathing of thousands of natives it seems 
remarkable that the belief of the Hindus that the 
water of these rivers is pure and cannot be defiled and 
that they can safely dnnk it and bathe in it should 
be confirmed by means of modern bactenelOhieal 
research It is also a cutious fact that the bactericidal 
power of the Jumna water is 'ost when it is bo led i 
and that the cholera vibrio propagates at once if 
plac^ m water taken fion the wells m the vicinity 
of the risers 

A scry well known French physician Dr D Herclle 
made similar mvcstigat ons into the mystery of the 
Canges He observed some of the floating corpses of 
men dead of dv sentry and cholera end was surprised 
lo find that only a few feet below the bod cs w here 
one would expect to find millions of these dysentery 
and cholera germs there were no germs at nil He 
then grew germs from patients having the disease and 
to these cultures adfed water from the river (Cangts) 
When he incubated lh» mixture for a period much to 
his suipnsc the verms were completely destroyed 

A Diitish physician Dr C L- Nelson F R C S 
tells us of oflothcr sinking fact He says that 's i ps 
leaving Calcutta for England take thcr water Jrom 
the Huehii River wheh is one of the mouths of the 
filthy Ganges and thv. Ganges witcr wilt rema n f esh 
all the wav to England On the other hand ships 
leavng England for Ind n find that the water they tike 
on in Loivdcn w II not slay fresh till they reach Oombay 
the nearest Ind an port whch is a week closer to 
England than Calcutta They must replenish their 
water supply at Port Said buc:, or at Aden on the 
Red Sea 

Vhen the veteran scientists of the Vest unon 
whom the sacred tradition of India has no influ'-nce 
at all arc surpnsed by the pecu! at qual ties of the 
Ganges and the Jumna waters it is no wonder that 
the Ind an people in general should hold that tl esc 
nvers are snered and possessed of mysterious powers 



Untnfenfional or Dehberaie 
Plagiarism 

A few of our contemponnea reprodwce 
onginal articles from Tht J/orfern Renew 
wilbout acknowledgment. Both honesty ‘ind 
ccnrtcsy require thit they should give cr^itto 
tViva Rer^cio •when they take any niiginal vo.'vttec 
from jt Of course, we did not petition these 
editors to reproduce anythiog from our 
niigizine, though we are grateful to all 
who Noinntanly e'ctend any courtesy to us 
Ml editors possess the liberty to totally 
Ignore the existence of this periodical, as 
most of even those do who notice some 
periodical or other every month or week and 
who iQ almost every issue extract paragraphs 
fr-'m other journals under headings like 
“contemporary opinion,” “what others say,” 
etc , — it may be their impression or belief 
that the contributors and editor of Hie Modern 
•Reneiti never write about topics of the 
day but always about pre histone things, 
or that their opinions on contemporary 
afFurs, if any, are worthless Of all this we 
do not complain But when any editor 
or sub editor thinks it worth his while to 
reprodui'c any original matter from The 
Modern Reiieio,\i\^h\it couuuou carefulness 
and honesty that he should state that it has 
been taken from this journal 

India's New Consfifafton — An 
American View 

It has been admitted even m Britain, and 
that by members of the Tory Govenwoeot 
also, that the new constitution which is going 
to be imposed on India has been generally 
disliked and condemned by Indians and that 
even the Muhammadaiis, who among Indian 
45-14 


communities have been favoured most, have 
not bestowed iiiirnivcd praise upon iL It is 
to be noted that discnrainatvng, impartial and 
competent critics among foreigners also have 
cnticized it adversclj We shall in this note 
give an example of such cniioisro 

The Foreign Policy A®5ociation, Incorpo- 
rated, of America, is an organization which 
studies the publit. atfurs and policies of nil 
countries and nations nnd publishes its 
Reports fortoighlJy These Reports are m all 
cases the result of extensive and careful 
study nnd arc adequately dooamonted Ihe 
Report published on July 17 this year is on 
“A New Con«titution for India” and has been 
prepared by T A Bisson, one of its Rose irch 
Aasouates Biyshe 

Notwithsiiading the bi«id support mobihied 
behind the campaigns of the Allmdia National 
Congress the constitution framed in London m* 
crea'ingly departed from the program of full self 
government demanded both by the Congress party 
and the moderate Indian elements Under tlie«o 
circumstances the reaction in India against the 
new constitution has been almost uniformly 
unfavorable In British India both National 
Liberal Federation— the moderates — and the All 
India National Congress, compnsing the so-called 
extremists have condemned it la unqualified 
terms 

Aside from the British residents the mam sup 
porteih of the new constitution m British India are 
to be found among the Muslims who have been 
espeaally favored by the electoral provisions of 
the Bntish governments CommuDal Award Even 
Ibe Mushms however are strongly opposed to 
many features of the constitution on nationalist 
grounds The people of the Indien States throu^ 
their organisations have condemned the constitu 
taon Jot its failure to give them a voice m the 
proposed Federal Legislature On the other hand 
the Indian Pnnccs are expected to co-operate in 
the new constitutional set up though thev are dis 
aati'med with certain provuons affecting their 
mterests and are using their strategic position tc 
bargain for better terms 

And they bare got those terms. 
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Tlio 80 *cnllc(l Round Table Conference has 
been shown up thus 

llie round table conference procedure had 
originally been set up with the express aim of 
giitng Indians a \oicc m the framing of their con- 
stitution On Jiilv 0 1030, the Governor General 
Lord IniiD had declared Ills hlajesly conceive 
of It llhc conference] not as a mere meeting for 
discussion out as n joint osscmbI> of representa 
tiies of both countries on whose agreement precise 
proposals to Parliament may be founded (India 
in 1030-31, Calcutta, Government of India Central 
Publication Branch 1932 p 82 ) The Indian 
members of the conference, however were not 
elected by the people but were selected and appoint 
cd by the Governor-General Moreover the 1931 
change of government in Great Bntain rendered 
the attainment of an agreement virtuatl/ impossible 
The details of the program laid down in tlio White 
Paper issued bv the Bntish government m March 
1933 were m no sense based on ogrecmenls reached 
1 - in the round table conference This fact was 
recognised m the report of the Joint Select Com 
mittee of Parliament which declared No 
eel erne for the future government of India is of 
course at present in existence which can be saiJ 
to have been agreed even uaofRcially between 
representatives of the two countries (uepori of 
(he Joirt Committre on India i Constuutional 
Reform \ol I, Part I London II M Stationery 
Ofhee 1934 p 2o) Finally althmigh Indian 
delegates appeared before the Joint Select Com 
mittee the recommendations of the commute 
ran completely counter to their suggestions 
'llio writer of the Keport potnts out the 
pnrt is-igiied to and intended to bo pli>«d bj 
the Piiiicc^ , . , 

Under the term* laid down by these proposab 
the nominees of the Princes will constitute a 
virtually solid anti-democratic and anti nationalut 
bloc in the Federal Legislature In addition the 
Vicero> a retention of Ins mnmouDl powers 
will enable him to exera«e a decided levemgc on 
the SWtee members ot the federetiOT A ^ 
conservative bodj specially linked to the C ov e ro 
nor-Geicral is thus introduced into U c federal 
government ns a counterpoise (o the nationalist 
movement of British India 

Jl,o ellolmcnt ot ertls m llic rcdcral 

Lccislalnro, as between British Indii aim the 
rulers of the Indian Stale?, is correctly 

char^clrr^zcd^^^^ of seats is heavily weightwl in 
favor of the Pnnees Alt! ough the p^ula^on 
of the Indian States is X. 


c tliird of the scats ir 


Pnnees are given one tl 
Assembly und well over o 
Council of State « i u 

Ollier iiicniijilitics nnd nets of oehberitc 
ore pomlcd out ... (1,0 follomng 

na®?i'C<’8 . ^ r 

I hr. r-nn-icrvativc communities and interests of 


especially ngainst the Hindus who supply th 
lai^est number of militant Indian nationah'ts 
Although ll c caste Hindus ron*titute a clear 
majority of the population of Bntish India they 
are given only SO of the 2j0 Bntish Indian seats 
in the Assembly The Muslims on the other 
hand who constitute approximately one-fourth of 
the population of British India are given one-third 
of the Bntish Indian seats m both Houses In 
effect the special scats allotted to the bourgeois 
interests (commerce and industry, and the land 
owners) give them a plural representation since 
they can be expected to secure their full share of 
the members elected by the vanous communal 
constituencies The dispropordon is most obvioas 
in the case of the British residents TaUng 
Untisli India as a whole one scat is allotted in 
the Council of Stale to eVery IJ million persons 
and one seat m the Assembly to every one million 
persons Yet 7 seat* in the upper IIou«e and 11 
Beats 10 the lower House (including 6 of the special 
commerce and industry seats expected to be secure 1 
bj Bnti«hers) are allotted to only ISoOOO British 
resKlenrs— ii figure which includes some 60 000 
Bntish troops 

Ortain memnlities exist even in the allotment 
of the special scats Commerce and indu'try is 
oven 11 specinl seats in the Assembly against 10 
for labor although (he Franchise Committee head 
ed bj Lord Lotliinn had recommeoded equalitv 
between the two The landowners liave 7 special 
seats in the 4s?emblv but the agricultural laborers 
numbenog scores of milhone are given no «eat« 


Tlie virlml impossibil of securing n 
innj riiy for n miioinlist mnsiirc iii llio 
Itderal Lrgi«liturc is pointed out in llie 
following words 

An examination of the composition of the Legi« 
laturc indicates the virtual impossibility of secur 
ing a majority for a nationalist measure much 
less a proposal designed to mitigate the extreme 
locquabties of wealth m India The Council of 
State with 2G0 members will be dominated by a 
solid conservative bloc of 118 vote* con'isting of 
the 100 nominees of the Princes the 10 nominees 
of Ue Governor General the 7 Britishers and the 
1 Anglo Indian Only 13 additional votes wl icn 
el 01 Id be easily forthcoming from the 48 or more 
Muslim representatives are required to convert 
this conservative bloc info nn nbsol ite majontv 
He Asscmblv with 375 member* will be similarh 
dominated bv a solid conservative bloc of 143 
votes consisting of the 125 nominees of the Princes 
tlie 14 Britishers nnl the 4 Anglo-Indians The 
additional^ votes required to convert this con 
scmtive bloc into an abso! ile majority el ould be 
readily secured from the 97 scats allotted to the 
M dims landholders and Indian Christians 
Tlis analysis of llic probiblo voting alignment 
m tt e Legislati re h borne out by Sir Samuel 
lloare Secretary of State for India In the coir* 
of an addre&s to Parliament on March 27 193" 
*r , ,5'^, . I >1? not wish to make prophecies 
aboit Uc future least of all the Indian future 
r 11 ^ ''®'’ Olfmbers to look ven esre- 

uilri "V proponis wlich we have made m Ih^ 

1 constitition of the Federal 

of the ProMneial 1 egishUires an 1 
1 these proposals I think they mil 


if they analyse 
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agree vnth me that it will be almost impossible 
short of a landslide for the e^tremisU to get 
control of the federal centre I believe that to 
put it at the lowest, it will be extremel> difEcuU 
for them to get a majorit> ifi a Province like 
Bengal’ (Cf ‘ Speech of Sir Simuel Hoare 
, Indian Informalion Setter No 6S Bnti'h 
Librarj of Information New York N 1 p 6) 
The Keport thou proceeds to show how 
the Tidenl It’cecntuc his been entrcticlicd in 
1 pnrtipilH m\ iilnpnhle position 

The Federal Eiecxitne On the erecafive ndo 
the federation will he headed bv the Governor- 
General Bided bv a Council of Ministers which 
m pnncinle will be re'pon'ible to the IjCgi'vbture 
In actual practice the prerent irre‘>non'ible Govern 
ment of India will be repheed bv a diarchical 
cabmet svetem of tcrerved and transferred depart 
ments dominated bv the Governor General who in 
addition retains paramount powers over the 
States 

The Governor General will have exclusive con 
trol of tho three reserved department of the 
federal government— defence foreign affairs ant 
ecclesiastical affairs No great importance attacle* 
to the reservation of the latter department which 
provides chaplains of the Churcl cs of England 
and Scotland for the Bnti'h troons and civil officers 
in India The reservation of the departments of 
defence and foreign affairs however matenallv 
reduces the extent of the federal governments 
re«pon«ibilitv to the Legislature la the fir«t case 
the federations defence policv is removed from 
Indian control and a non v otable charge levied on 
the federal budget in the form of expenditure on 
the Indian Armv more than a third of wWh con 
SI ts of British trooos and who'o higher officers are 
almost exclusivelv Bnti«h In the second case the 
control of India s foreign relations la also vested 
m British hands although its co«ts are borne bv 
the federal budret 

In the admmistratioa of the transferred depart 
ments which include law commerce and indi »trv 
and finance Indian Ministers will m pnncinlc be 
resnon«ibIe to the Legislature Under certain con 
difin^a however the Governor General will be 
•entitled to act on his own exclusive rcspcri«il>i1itv 
even m the transtpired mherc These conditions 
are defined bv n list of “ special resnonsibililies 
with which the Governor General will be ebar^d 

Jn flip rcenlt. 

These reserve powers of the Governor-General 
constitute an overhan>nn<» threat which can hardlj 
f»if to embarrass the Ministers freedom of ilction 
Fven though emnloved only through ronsiiltation 
in dav to-dav sdmimstration they will exert a 
coercive effect of considerable imoertaiicss and are 
Iiketv to nrov e a perpeticil source^of fncticri 

Owing to the active mfluence exercised bv the 
Covemor General whose position differs grCSlly 
from that of a con'Tifiitionat monarch even the 
more normarof his ‘discretionary powers acquire 
an extraordinary force Bis veto power for 
example is sufficient to set aside a JeeisJalivr** 
measure which the future Indian Prime Mfister 
mav caJTv to passage since there is no provision 
wherehv the I^gi»htiirp can override a veto ’ITi"* 
last fo r of the Covemor-Gencrils ‘ discrchtnarj 
powers" leave the way open for a- much tnoro 


Ecnous invasion of the sphere of administration 
transferred to the Ministers In the unlikely ev ent 
of a nationalist majority in the Legislature, th’ 
ensuing Parliamentary deadlock would be resolved 
througli the wholesale usurcation of legislative 
functions b> the Governor General 
How fimnciil responsibility to the Fedpml 
Logishturc has been reduced to a shadow 
find how, not merely 80 per cent but in reality 
the rcmaminw ^0 per cent aKo of the revenues 
wiilbciindir the control of the Governor- 
Generil, have not escaped the notice of the 
American writer of the Foreign Policj Report 
In the fran ferred sphere the position of the 
Finance Minister is specially circumscribed by a 
number of dra. tic safeguards Expenditure on the 
reserved department* salaries and pensions of high 
officials and superior civil eervant®" and interest 
and sinking fund charges on the national debt are 
removed by etatiite from the vote of the Legi*la- 
fure rhe«e non votable charges on the future 
federal budget have amounted m recent jears to 
some SO per cent of tho total expenditure of the 
Covemmeot of India Even with regard to the 
remaining 20 per cent of federal expenditures the 
Finance Minister s responsibility is limited by 
special powers conferred on the Governor General 
in rchtioQ to budget procedure which enable lum 
to restore any amounts reduced or rejected by 
legislative vote In the commercial enhere the 
reservation of the Department of Foreign Affair* 
the I roposals regarding commercial discnmina 
tion and the special re<ponsibilitv laid on the 
Governor General fo prevent such ducnmination 
limit the Finance Ministers power to devise and 
carry out a program in the interests of Indian trado 
and industry Similarly the provnons whicii 
place the management of currency and exchange 
under the control of a Reserve Bank and the 
opemlioo of the railways under a speci lly eonsti 
tilted Railway Board have the effect of removing 
these Ley economic spheres from resion'ible legis- 
btivc control Finally the Governor Generals 

special resoonsibility for safeguarding ‘ the 

finaocial stability and credit of the Federation ’ in 
which he will be assi'ted by a Financial Adviser 
provides an opportumtv for general intervention 
over a wide field of the 1 mance Minister s activities 
As rrwirtls the provincial legislatures Mr 
Bi'son ol'servOB 

In the prov incnl legisKtures as a remit of this 
electoral system there will be a tendency to dmdi, 
on racial or reli'no is Tines instead of on matters 
of pnnciple Hindu Mi 'lim and other inter 
communal antagonisms will be strengthened while 
the attainment of unity along nationalist lines will 
be correepontfnglv weakened At the snme time 
"the ciMiservafiv e elements are buttressed bv th® 
propertv basis of the franclii«c the plural re 
presentation accorded to the bourgeois interests 
and the provision for an upper hou«e of tho 
legislature in three of the provinces 
Sinre the ibove was written, more provinces 
hive been iddcd to the list of those which 
are to have an upper house 
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After mentioning the provisions relating to 
proMncnl finance the ^^nter concludes 

ProMDCial responsibility over finance will there 
fore be hltle more complete than at the centre 
Taking into consideration the enlarged scope of 
the Governor’s special powers and the extensions 
of commiinalism in the legislatures it is qiie^lion 
able whether the proposals embodied in the Whiti 
Paper offer any recasurable advance on the existin! 
system of provincial diarchy 
The effect of the system of indirect election 
on the strength and prestige of the Eederal 
Asscmbl> has been correctly stated and 
perceiv cd 

Under this s>«tem the Pederal Assembly will be 
even le^s able to become a force making for 
national consolidation than the existing Legi«lativc 
Assembly of I3nti»h India 
Such strength and prestige as the present Legts 
lative Assembly commands rest on the fact that it 
draws its authority directly from the people The 
proposed Federal Assembly however will contain 
a strong Pnneely bloc on one side while on the 
other the British Indian group with only an 
indirect mandate from the people will tend to 
gpLt up into representatives of provincwl and 
communal interests 
After stating that 

The Gov ernor General is still empowered to 
prevent discrimination against Bnti«h subjects or 
companies m India and against Bntish shipping 
either in the snhere of taxation or bounties In 
addition the Governor General is given a nc« 
epccnl rp«ponsihilitv to prevent action which 
would subject British imports into India to 
discriminatory or penal treatment 
The American observer arrives at the mev it 
able cfiiiolnaion that 

Those provi'ioEs mle out any effort on the part 
of the Indian authorities to regain control of th** 
large sections of India s national economy now 
dominated by British monopolies 
Under the new provision against di«cnminatt>rj 
or penal tanffs the Governor General will exert 
a broad and undefined power of intervention in 
the ease of all tanff roeasutr* affecting Bntisb 
goods 

The powers of the provincial Governors 
in relation to law and order have been 
considerably enlarged 

The pnor consent of the Governor is required 
for the introduction of a lenslstive propo*sl which 
concerns the rules regulations or ordere relstmg 
to anv police force whenever in his opinion such 
proposal affects the organization or disciphne of 
that force the Governor is directed to ree thrt 
, records relating to terrorism shall be dmilg^ 


The obvious comment h 

Taken in their entirety, these new powen 
conferred on the Governors constitute a serioiis 
inroad on provincial responsibility with relation 
to the administration of justice 
The efliect of the provision relating to the 
. . .. divnlgence of records relating to terrorism 
fhc opinion of Mr Bisson, ‘To 
depnve the Home Member of free access to 
police records relating to terrorism, thus 
further weakening his position as a responsible 
Minister ” 

As regards the provisions relating to the 
recroitmcnt, etc , of the “security serviceV’ Mr 
Bis«on IS of the opinion that 

The steel frame" of an Imperial Cml Sen ice 
and an Imperial Police Force (he members of 
which— largely Bnti«h— are appointed bv th“ 
^cretary of State will thus be maintained intact 
for an indefinite period 

Mr Bisson has noted that the complete 
Indiaiiizition of the Army mtliin any definite 
period has been absolutely ignored in the 
Government of India Bill, now an Act 

MV shall now reproduce some of the 
general conclusions arrived at by Mr Bisson 
Under the combined handicaps of indirect 
election and the strong Pnnccly bloc the 
I^ibilily that nationalist elements might capture 
the Federal Aarembly and use it for oppoaition 
purpores will virtuallj di«appear 
Gnen the fullest participation of the Congrev. 
party in the provancial elections however and 
the utmost possible degree of success it cannot 
expect to wm a position in the Tederal Legisla 
tore under the proposed allocation of seats wheii 
will overcome the combination of the I’rineelj 
bloc with the eonrervalive elements of Bntish 
India Even were tl is miracle by some means 
achieved the Council of State and the broad 
reserve povvers of the Governor-General would still 
remain to block any determined move toward the 
execution of a nationalist policy 

Regarding the future he ventures the 
anticipation 

Facing the indefinite continuance of a constitu 
tion which debars the nationalist majority of India 
from ecKifrol the Congress leaders will be stronch 
imrwll^ to return to a policy of non-co-operation 

be repcatcd-po««ibly on an feven broader and 
more intrensigeaat scale 

A DlsHnQUishtd Chemist 

Dr P. a Onhi, D Sc., Profc?tor of 


tS .nv member or Iho PoI.eo torre eejopl ^ Or(n»fc Cbcmislty, .[ 

.r™, ”„',he'’%~rot;^TbL oL.'SS^r.r sconce. n,„g„l„rc, „,II proceed to cLpc 

“nd So Governor ,s empowered to le^o. or . nv on depo »t,o„ M„rch nest to ri„t tl.e 

wl.ee bi'de^emTZ’ll .'eboTrSL." Ho r'T ?’Tr>»<>-el.om,col rcecnrch 

m o^cr to combat terronst aeUvaUcs been elected President of the 




Professor Giifia has carried out impnrtnnt 
and valuable researches in many dilBcult 
branches of Oi^anic Chemistry, e p, on 
synthesis of bicyclic terpene®, uric acid 
canihandine heterocyclic conponnd«, ind on 
Ii dian med cinal plant®, coal tar predicts, 
abnormal optical rotation and XS^aldi^n inacrsion 
He ranks today as one of the foremost 
chemists in India and has earned for bimsclC 
an intenational reputation— his researches 
having been spoken of lu the h ghest terms 
of praise by Professors WillsiStter, Hats 
1 ischer, Wieland fall iiobel Laureates in 
Cl emistry) and other great Huropean ebemuts 

K DtsUngmshed Educa(iona[(st 

Prii c pal Dr Pnphulla Chandra Ba«n 
of Indore is chairman of the Board of Inter- 
mediate IklucatioD, Pajputana and Central 


Dr Prapbulla Chaodra Casu 

India and Vice Chancellor of the Agra 
Uni\ersity It avas announced last moi th 
that ho V as gu ng to Genera as nd\ iser to 
Rai Bahadur S Jf Bnpna, Prime JIii isfer 
of Indore, who has been appnii ted on the 
Brit «h Ooaerrmei t of Indii's delegation fo 
the Leagic of lial on® He has been nl«o 
choeen to be the chairman of the reception 
commiltee of It dian Science Congress vhieb 
bolls its next session at Indore in Janiiarv, 
193b lYhen men of cuUnre like Principal 
Basn viait Geneva and other foreign centres 
it not only benefits them personalty by 
broadening their outlook but enables tl em 
to bnng about the cultural cou^ct of India 
tritb foreign countries. 
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he was n solicitor, one of the solicitors who 
coiilJ c! iiin t) be men oE ciltnre aUo lie 
WH an cirnest iiiJ native alvocite of ten- 
pennce, blit wis better k^ovn ns an ciIuli- 
tionish He wis twice Vice f’limcellijr of 
the Cilciittn University— having been its 
first non-olfi u' Vice C uneeltor, mil twice 
reprp«enteJ lits university at the C ingress of 
the Universities of the L npire lielil in L» iilin 
Wh»n the Lytton C i n nittee on Iinliin 
students wvs ippiintcd, he wis chosen as 
one of its members and toured the cintiieit 
of C irope with the othi,r me nbers III 1021 He 
also sit IS a me nber on thePi IdiiOuCn n nittee 
which eiiq nred into the gnev uices of I idiins 
in South Africa in 19 5 1 1 lUdO he vvis one 
of the delegates to the Leigiie ofViiions 
appointed by the Goioniment oEInJii He 
was prominently connected witli iheCilcuUi 
University Institute and other ciiltinl mid 
ediicitionil tnatitntion«, besides being coimect* 
ed with some plulanlhnpic institutions also 
He wrote two bonks la BengiU reliting to Ins 
trivelsm Eiropo and Siuth Afnci, winch 
hive enlargpil the litenturo of tnvcls in tint 
languigc He IS nUo the author of another 
Beiig-ili book 

Unveiling of fhe Porfeaif of Makes 
Chandia Ghosh 

Mahes Chandra Ghosh, B a,b T,Ve<1anta 
ratna, who died some years igo nt Hiziribigh, 
was an eminent scholir of bis d«y By 
profession he was a school matir He 
remained a bachelor all his life He knew 
Bnngali, Sanskrit (both Vedic nnd classic il). 
Pill Gujarati, the hnginge of the Avoti, 
Efg^rsli, Greek, and, if we remenber aiig/it, 
Hebrew Though he specialized in philosophy 
(both tiiropean, amieiit and modem, and 
Indian), the scriptures of the principtl historical 
religions, and theology, he wis also well read 
in general literature — poetry, the drima, fiction, 
etc He was a thinker as well as a reader 
The late Pnncipil I)r P K Rij, D sc. 
(London and EJinburgh) who was for some 
time Inspector of Colleges to the Cilciitta 
Uiiiver-'itv, and who spent Ins lastdiysat 
Hizinbigh, once told the present writer ‘I 
have got acq lainted with Bib i M ihes Chandra 
Ghosh ' A great scholar 1 h ive, as Inspector 
of Colleges, visited all the Colleges tu Bengal 


and Assam, but have not found a great scholar 
like Milies Btbii my where” hvery overlmd 
mill used to bring Mihes Chandri Ghosh a 
giod mmy books Siiictincs they were 
sum my that tliepostmii, being unible to 
cirry them liimself, hid to eiigige a coolie 
And \Iihes Bibu read all of them IL was 
a ram of saintly dispisition, actively tikmg 
pirt III ill phil mthrjpio activities of the pi ice 
where he lived for the tine beng Being a 
good ho coeipithiu pliysicim he trcited til las 
ntmcroispici nts free, give them medicine 
free a id s ip >1 ilJ the poorer ones with diet 
a so from hts owu pocket 



He gave away by his will Ins collection of 
works ill difFerent 1 mgnages on pliil jsophy the 
scriptures of vinous foiths and theol tgy — 
amomitiiig in all to six tlioii-and volumes and 
worth some 20 000 nipee®, to thebulluran 
Bnhino ''onaj Libriry , loc ittd in the Sivanath 
Meiiionil 1] ill, -'1 J, Cornwallis btreet, Calcutta 
His portriit m oils, pruacnted by las niece 
(sisters dmghter) Sriiniti Ihiiodiia Cliai- 
dhuraui, was Unveiled lu that hall on the drd 
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Miss Jane Addams 

In onr Inst is^ue wc were nblc to publish 
an article on Mis« Jino Aildimo, who was 
America’s qrentest conteniponr^ woman, one 
of the greatest women of the world of all 
time and one of Amenci’s and the world’s 
greatest personalities of all time We tried 
our best to prirt a portrait of hers with that 
artiilo but could not pet one — even the 
American Consul could not help u® We are 
gl id to be able to publish a portrait here, 
reproduced from the J ne Addams Memorial 
Number of Unity of Chicago lhat journal 
as o ir readers are aw ire, is edited by 
Dr John Ilijncs Holmes, one of America’s 
oiiUt Hiding chol ira and publicists Unity 



M 3 Jane t.lJanu {ISj 3 l9Jj) 


istands for ‘ Freedom, Ft llowahip and Character 
inRHcinn” The part cnlar number of the 
Cliieago paper from which Mi«a Ad lams’ 
portrait ha<« been td en containi a good many 
art eleq ni d poems on her written bj dis 
In g u-hed men at d women m manj countries J 
Tlie editor hunsclf begins bis tribute by 
sajug 


The name of Jane Addams is destined to b** 
rcmcml ered and adored when the namej of nearly 
all other members of her Bcneratioa are forgotten 
She was the greatest of Amencan women to the 
same extent and in the same spirit that Abraliam 
Lincoln was the greatest of American men She 
was in her own right one of the great women 
of all time Altogether apart from nationality or 
Ecx de was ohe of the noblest persons wlo eier 
laed 

And concludes thus 

Such was Jane Addams— Saint Seer statesman! 

Ka I think of her asleep m a graie as modest as 
her oini soul she stands in my mind as a rebuke 
gentle but stem to our stupidity * selfishne&o 
cruelty and injustice Al o she stands as an 
eternal vindication of our democracy As she 
lo ed humble men and women so she revealed 
Within lersclf the inSmtc possibihtica of these 
men and women They spoke at last tlroigh her 

Simple unspoiled divnnoly tn e supremely great 
Jane Addams fuldl/ed the be^t that is in us all 
and therewith glorified mankind forever 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadliikan 

I/»»t month deith removed from our mid«t 
a Tcr) rereitile nnd remarkable persona 
litj of our times — Sir Dewi Pnsnd bnrva 
dl ik n— It the age of 7o profession 




NOTES 


he wis a solicitor, one of the sohcitors who 
could cliiio t) be men of cilture nUo lie 
wn an eirnest luJ a"tive alvocUe of tom 
perance, but wis better k own as an edaci- 
tionist. He wis twice Vilc Oinncellor of 
the Cilcutta University — having been its 
first non olfi ii' Vice Ciincellor, and twice 
represented lua untveralty at the Cmgress of 
the U iiversities of the L npire licld in L> i I>n 
Whf*n the L)tton Ctnrnittee on IiJiin 
students was appointed, he was chosen as 
one of its membi,rs and toured the onti lent 
of C irope with the other me nbers in 10 J I He 
also sit IS a me nberon theP i IdisoiiCo n niltee 
whn,h enq iired into the griei uices of I uliins 
in South Africa in 19 5 1 1 1U30 lie wis one 
of the dtlegatca to the Leigite of N uions 
appointed by the Goaerniiont of I iJn l^c 
was prnniinenlly connecied with the C dculti 
Uiiiaeraity Institute and other cultnril and 
ediicitiouil institution®, besides being connect 
cd with some philanthropic institutions also 
He wrote two books in B itgiU reliti ig to Ins 
tri\els III Europe and South Africi, which 
h ive en! irgeil the iiteritureof trivtls in ih it 
lanaiiago He is al »0 the author of another 
Bengili hook 

UnveUxng of fhe Porfralf of Mahes 
Chandra Ghosh 

Mahes Clnndra Ghosh, B A,B T, Vedanta* 
ralna, who died some years go at Hizinbigh, 
was an emu eiit scholir of Ins diy By 
profeesjon he was a school mater He 
remained a bachelor nil his life He knew 
Bengali, Sinskrit (both Vedic and classic-il). 
Pill, Gujarati, the hnguage of the Avesta, 
E iglish, Greek, and, if we remember aught, 
IKbrew Though he specialized in philosophy 
(both Liiropean, am lent and modem, and 
Indian) the scriptures of the princip il historical 
religions, and theology, he wis also well read 
in general literature — poetry, the drima, fitt on, 
etc. He was a thinker as well as a reader 
The late Principil l)r P K R»j, i> sc. 
(London and EJmbuigh), who »s for some 
time Inspector of Colleges to the CdciUta 
Umiersitv, and who spent lus hstdiysat 
Hiziribigh, once told the present writer ‘I 
have got aiqnainted with Bib i M dies Chandra 
Gliosh ' A great scholar I h i\c, as Inspector 
of Colleges, i isited all the Colleges lu Bt-ogal 


and Assam, but have not found a great schol 
IikeMihesBibi inywhere” Fiery overlin 
mul used to bring Uihes Chindri Ghosh 
giod miny books Simctines they wei 
su miny that the postin in, being unible i 
cirry them hinself, hid to engige a cooIil 
And Mthes Bibiread all of them ll^ w 
a mill of saintly disposition, actively tikin 
pirt ui ill phil i ithrjpic activities of the pi ic 
where he lived for the tine beng Being 
giod ho Qce ipithiv. p'lysiLLia hetreited ill Tii 
11 imcro IS p iti Its free, give them medicin 
free a id sipiliti the poorer ones with dt 
a SO from bis own pocket 



He gave away by his will lus colfection of 
works m diffireiit 1 ingnages on plnl i»ophy the 
scriptures of vinous faiths aid tlioligy — 
amoiiiitiiig in all to sis thou and volumes uid 
worth some J0,00U rnpee®, to thebiillurau 
Brihino Sunaj Libnry, lot ited in the Sivaiuth 
Meinonil II ill, il 1, Cornwallis 'afreet, Calcutta 
Ills portriit in oils, prt.ooiited by lus niece 
(sister’s duighterj Srimtti Binodini Chiu- 
dhuraui, was unveiled m tb it lull on the drd 
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August last A small photograpljio rcproduc- 
tioii of that oIl*puiiling is givcu here. 

Ual Saheb Rajmohan Das 

Rii Sihob Rijmohan Das, who died id 
Dacca I ist month at the ago of 82, began 
life as an employee in the Bengal p>ltce 
department on a sm ill salary. By sheer dint 
of merit and hard work, and above all by 
his ch.ir.icter, he roao to be a deputy superin- 
tendent of police. He showed by his 
chincter that one cm be a police officer 
without being corrupt, tyrannic d and vicious. 
After retiring on pension he devoted hnnself 
to the work of sociil uplift, llumo^t re- 
markable achievement wis the work which 
he did as the honorary secret iry to the 
Siciety for the Einprovomcnt of the Bickwird 
CliisSC', Bmgil and Assnn Tiio work of 
this Sicieiy has been pnised botli by men 
like Uibindranath i'lgire and Priphnlla 
Chandra Ray and the ‘Education Depart went 
of the Government of Bengil, the H.irtog 
Committee, etc. 


Soclefy for (he Impropemenf of (he 
Backward Classes 

The Society for the Improvement of the 
Backward Classes, Bengal and As«ain, has 
just published us annual report for 19^4 35. 
It was established in iyo9 and is under the 
contiol of a body corporate registered under 
Act XXI of 18 lO. The following is a very 
brief summary of the report : 


I No of Schools — 131 including 116 Girb' 
Schools , „ 

ii. iVo oi' efctxksis <?s re\Vj>— 

Uojs 13 320 (1^79 Muhammadans) 

Girls 5,421 ( 4S2 Do ) 


Total 18,747 

111 75 Scholarships (Dojs 49 and Girls 26) of 
the aggregate value of 17CM-0 a month were 
awarded dunng tht jear „ . . j .u 

IV. I’nies were awardcil to 3 schools dunng the 

There were under its control — 

(1) Three Public Librancs 

(2) One Boy*scout and one Cub-troops 

(3) Arrangement for delivering lantcra 
Jeclures inculcating ideas of saniUrj 
reaponsibility. 

VI The amount spent in granta in^id was 
Rs 61,364-4 but the amount spent in Dslftbh«hmcnl 
and Other charges stood at Its. C^51-ll-9 
Its pcrmnneiit fintd fetnuds iit lU 17,237-8-0. 
patrou U Sir LI N. ilookence ; 


lu 


Vtce-Presidenta, Mr. O. D. B rla, Mr. B N. 
Moekerjec and Mr. Rimimndi Chitterjeo ; 
Hony. Secretary and Treasurer, Ur. P. K. 
Aclnrji, M. A, sr. b; and Joint Secretary, 
Mr. Iliri Narayan Sen. Its office U situated 
at 210-1, CornwiHis Street, Cilentta. It 
stands greatly in need of subscriptions and 
donations for carrying on its work on the 
present scale and for the etpansion of its OqIJ 
of activity. The Joint Secretary’ will be g! td 
to send a copy of the report to iutcndincr 
helpers on reqncsL 

Its needs have been stated as follows in 
the Report s 

Money is urgently needed by the Society : — 

(1) For raj«jng the Permanent Fund to Rupee? 
one lac in order to place the work of the Society 
on a sound and solia financial ba^is; 

(2) For mcrca«ing the number of Inspectors and 
organizers. 

(3) For inerea«mg the elTiciency and eopandme 
(he field of the educational work, ic, for openmz 
new schools improving csi'ting ones, for the insti- 
tution of Scholarship*, Prizes, Stipends for pno* 
students Continuation Scholarships, Libraries, and 
Reading rooms and for tho organization of better 
vocational training 

(4) For faking immediate steps to pronde for 
the Society a permanent habitation It is a pity 
that so long no pronsion could be made under 
this head on account of the paucity of funds. 

(5) For adopting various other means beside* 
education of the backward classes 

Famine and Flood in Bankura Disftief 
Tlierc have been destructive floods in 
sevcml provinces of India recently. And 
tho«c occur every year iu some parts op 
other of this l.arge country, bo fir, there In^ 
not been nny nttompt at river-tmining any- 
where in India in order to prevent thij 
Imvoc wrought by the«e floods and turn 
ihcni to some use. Nor have any nver 
physics or hydraulic hbonitorics estiblislied 
anywhere iu India in order to mike the 
prclumniry prrpar.Uions for rlver-tnining. 
tSo, any remedial nicisures of a permuient 
chincter such ns those initiated in the 
United States of Amoric i and in some countries 
of Europe cannot yet bo thought of in this 
coiiiilry. .\11 tint c.in be done is to try to 
relieve the snlTcrcr% so as to save their 
Jives and help them to help themselves from 
the economic point of v iew. 

Hiero are phll.iiiiliropic organization-i wlilch 
are trying to help tho people in distress in 
soverai districts or several provinces. The 
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Belat TemDorarr abeUn m tchool house touod h; people ichosc bouses be e been asbed away 
(BtoLura hoods) 



4G-lo 


\dlage Naiuo Mejis nader vater (Bankora Floods) 
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August hst A smill photognplilc rcpnxluc' 
tioii oE ihnt oI!-p anting U giveu here 

I2al Saheb Rajmofwn Das 

Rai SiUeb Uijmoh'in Da?, who died in 
Dicca 1 ist month at the age of 82, began 
life as an employee in the Bengal police 
department on a smiU salary. By sheer dint 
of merit and hard work, and above all by 
bis ch ir.icter, he rose to be a deputy superin- 
tendent of police. He showed by his 
ch ir.vcter that one cm be a police oHicer 
without being corrupt, tyr.miiical and vicious. 
After retiring on pension he devoted him-telf 
to the work of socid uplift, llis most re- 
markable achiev’ement wis the work which 
hts dwi ns the hcncTAry secretary tsv tUc 
S leiety for the I nprovemont of the Bickwird 
Classes, Bengit and AsSiin The work of 
this Siciety has been prased both by men 
hke llibindranath Tigifo and PciphuUa 
Chandra Ray and the ICducation Dep.art.nent 
of the Oovernincnt of Bengal, the Hartog 
Committee, etc. 

Society for the Improvement of the 
Backward Classes 

The Society for the Improvement of the 
Baekwaid Classes, Bengal and .\s'ain, his 
just published Its annual report for 1914 35. 
It was estiblishcd iii llloO and is under the 
coiittol of a body corpoMto registered imdef 
Act XXI of 18 lO. Tlic following is a very 
brief suuiraarj of the report : 

I No of Schools — 131 including 116 Girl^’ 
Schools 

II No of students on the rolls — 

Uovs 13.326 (1^79 Muhammadans) 

Girls 5,421 ( 4S2 Do ) 

Totari8,747 

III 7o Scholarships (Bo>s 49 and Girls 26) of 
the aggregate ^aliie of Ils 170-4-0 a month were 
awarded during thfc 5 ear 

IV. I’nzcs were awarded to 3 schools dunng the 

^ V. There were under its control — 

(1) Three Public Libraries 

(2) One Boj -scout and one Cub troops 

(3) Arrangement for doInennR bntem 
lectures inculcating ideas of sanitari 
rcspOQ'ibilitj 

VI The anioiml spent in grants-in-aid ws? 
Il« C4.361-4 but the nmoimt spent in Establishment 
and other charges stood at Its C.254-i!'9 

Its pcrmanciit fund stands ut lU 17,*i47-8-0* 
lu patron ia Sir 11. X, Mpokerjec ; 


Vice-President?, Mr. G. D. BIrla, Mr. B X. 
Mookerjeo and Mr. Rimamnda Chattorjee ; 
Hony. Secretary and Treasurer, Dr. P. K. 
Acharji, M. A., 3t. B ; and Joint Secretary, 
Mr. Itici Xaviyan Sen. It? ofEce U situated 
at 210-1, Cornw lilts Street, Cilcutta. It 
stands greatly in need of 8ub?orlptlou? and 
donation? for carrying on its work on the 
present scale and for the erpan^ion of its field 
of activity. The Joint Secretary will be gl.id 
to send a copy of the report to intending 
helpers on request 

Its needs have been stated as follows in 
the Report : 

Money is urgently needed by the Society ■— 

(1) For rai«iDg the Permanent Fund to Rupee- 
one lac in order to place the work of the Societj 
on a sound and solid financial ba-is; 

(2) For increa«ing the number of Inspectors and 
organizers, 

(3) For incrca'ing the efficiency and eopanding 
the field of the educational work, te, for opening 
new schools vmproMng existing ones, for the insti- 
tution of Scholarships, Frizes, Stipends for poor 
students. ContinusUon Scholarships, Librane*, and 
Reading rooms and for the organization of oettcr 
locational training, 

(4) For taking immediate steps to proiide for 
the Society a permanent habitation It is a pit} 
that so long no proiasion could be made under 
this head on account of the paucity of funds 

(5) For adopting \anous other means besides 
education of the backward ela-aes 

Famine and Flood in Bankura District 
Ihore have been destructive floods in 
several provinces of India recently. And 
these occur every’ year in some parts or 
other of this kargo country, bo far, there Ins 
not been any attempt nt river-traming any- 
where in India In order to prevent the 
havoc wrought by these floods and turn 
them to some use. Nor have any river 
physics or hydr,auho l.abontories cstibtishcd 
anywhere in India m order to mike the 
prchiniinry prepanUions for river-tr lining. 
iSo, any remedial meisurcs of a permanent 
character such ns ihoic initiated in the 
United States of Amoric i and in some countries 
of Europe c.annot yet be thought of in this 
country. All tint cm be done b to try to 
relieve the sniTcrers, so as to save their 
lives and help them to help themselves from 
the eronoinic point of v ipw. 

There nro pliil uilhropic organizations wlilch 
are trying to help the people in distress in 
several dialricts or several provinces. The 
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Belat Temporary shelter in sehool hoo e foond bj_ people irbose hou « hare boon wa hed away 
Baokun Flo^a) 



\illage Nftmo-JIejia under water (ZiaDktm FlocxLi) 

4e-lo 









Mctali Belief being distnbuted (Bankura Tloods) 


NOTES 


St'S 



Belut Qaptapua All houses ex ep he o e taudin Hrecieti Baakura Floods 



Havoc caused by flooda lo Sjamdaspur ^(BaBbaia Floods) 
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At Nftmo llejia waters flowing in streams after wroclnng -houses (Baotura Floods) 



A very few rebuilt hot* at Syamdaspur. (Bontura Floods) 
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(ikeis of Faokura Saicm laoi at Bjpur rei ef ccntro <r ib the Ambulance of the Med cal School 
(Bmkura Floods) 



\tttag Mnchipara. Houses xrweted Belief beuig gjcen (Banfcura Floods) 
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At Biiput even bnct buildinpi li«vc been nrectcd (Banknta rioods) 


editor ot tins iciltnal has no such organiMlion 
at his back Ho desires to do some relief 
ivorkonalmmblo scale for some parts of his 
nalue district of Bankmn which have been 
affected b) scared; ot food nnd b; disastrous 
floods coming on the heels of uhat officials 
,„a; not call famine There is a ropstcred 
body called the Bankira Siramiliiii of which 
he is president and which has done similar 
work on past occasions with the kind help 
of friends m different pirta of India and 
abroad It is the workers of tins small dislncl 
orgamcation wl 0 have on the present occasion 
already started such work Ito honorory 
I sistant secretary, Mr Krishna Chandra Ray, 
n u and Dr liamgati Dancrji S 'pcnntcndcnl 
of Its Medical School Imo visited the affected 
part, and have brought to Calcutta some photo 
S^phs, some ot which are lepmd iced here 
There was famine or scarcity of fimd in 
Bank . ra nnd relict work was started beforo 
die floods Before the floods the most urgent 
peccssit; was the snpplv ot rice and in ftc 
ease of utterly destitute people, some cloth. 


Butin coDScquence of the Qood« people ])a\e 
become distressed in other ways. Many mud 
huts nnd cottages and the things kept there 
hi%c been washed away nnd m some cases 
even pnrtfi brick buildings base collapsed 
At least the owners of the mud houses will 
ha%c to bo helped to build their hou'cs again 
Manj persons ha\e lost all or some of Ihcir 
agricultural nnd milch cattle which will ha\o 
to be replaced Food will have to be supplied 
A^eiy manj ha\c been literally reduced to 
rags They require cloth Vnd medicine will 
also have to be gi\ en to the sick Many more 
> lUagcs hai c been de\ astated than are shown 
in the photographs 

Tloso who will send moiioj mil kindlj 
send it to Ilamananda Cbittcrjce, President, 
Bankira Simmtlani, 120 2 Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta iiieutiomn j thai it is for 
laminc anil loot Itchcf Those who may 
send bags of nee and bales ot neic cloth 
will kmdly do so to Dr Ramgati Bancrji >f n , 
Superintendent, Bankura ^ammilani Medical 
School, Bankura, Bengal \agpur Railway 
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HfXTOc cnusetl b> the flooU* 

All help, hrge or small, will be most grate 
full) received and distributed is economiciMv 
18 practicable 

’'Significance of Poliflcal Trends 
in fhe Far East" 

This was the title of an address delivered 
by Dr Taraknath Das at the annual meeting 
of the Amencan Academy of PoIiUcal and 
Social Science It has been published in the 
Julj number of the UmaJs of that learned 
body There the speaker is introduced as 
‘special lecturer on Tar Fastern affairs at the 
Catholic University of America, Wa«hitigtou, 
DC He IS author of ‘ India in World 
Politics ’ , “Bntfsh Expansion in Tibet ’ , 
“Sovereign Rights of Indian Princes” , “Tlabm 
dranath Tagore, His Religions, Political and 
Social Ideals,” and numerous other pubUca- 
tio««’ Dr Das has been for j ears a vigilant, 
up to date and thoughtful observer and 
student of world affair®, and is therefore 
entitled to speak with authority on the political 
trends in the Far East, which he takes to 
include India Out of 12 pages of his 


at Melali tBsulura Floods) 

address almost 4 are devoted to India All 
his statements are accurate and adequately 
documented We do not know how many 
readers the Annah of the Amencan Academy 
of Political and Social Science has In any 
case, whatever their number, they will be in 
possession of some of the truth relating to 
modem governance in India 

From his close study of events and trends 
la rastem Asia he lias come to the conclusion 
that 

“The trend of political life m Asia wiU 
ulbiuately be the same aa it is now la Europe 
and America It will be influenced by the 
probteois of social Becunt> It will depend upon 
the mea®urcB to be adopted so that national 
resources may be so controlled and utilized that 
the masses of the people will haie greater security 
resulting in the good of the community at large 
rather than of a few privileged ones 

How will this be achieved and what fonn of 
political institution will lead to this end cannot 
be prophesied I have come to tlie contusion 
that mere forms of government such as monarchy 
republic dictatorship of the Fascist type or pro 
letanat dictatorship of the Soviet type are not 
the determining factors for the goal to be attained 
A supposed theocracy in Japan with the ideal of 
serving the national welfare may accomplish more 
tian may be done in a republic like China under 
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Uic prcwnt disorganized condition A virtual 
dictator 1 ip of the type of Mustafa Kcm&l of 
Turkey or Iliza Khan in Persia or the rule of 
the anti democratic Nationalist Parly in Siam w 
undoubtcilly rousing tho people to demand a higher 
stand ird of living 

Ilevoliitionary changes m the form of govern 
ment may not accomplish much but the change 
of the spirit behind lie goaemment nnd tho 
polilieal philosoi 1 j dominating tho national life 
Mill lead to the establishment of more cffcclne 
and stable changes in goaemment consistent with 
the i Ic ds and tho traditions of tho peoples of 
lie Fast Such goaemments will assure greater 
I er®oual lilwrty ns a stop towards real progress 


Bill for Dutldtng Mosques 
on Affricaffuraf Lands 

Some Muhammadans of Bengal want to 
have the right to build mosques on agricul 
tural lands This thej waut to hate by 
fresh legislation , for under the law as it 
at present stands aud as it has been declared 
by the High Court, thc> ha\c no sucli right 

Ihcso Muhammadans say that they should 
lnv6 the nght to say their praters m mosques 
whcrcaer they can erect one But os soon 
as a mosque is erected, tliey make the further 
claim of slaughtering cows there whenever 
they like, ana of prohibiting music in its 
neighbourhood Slaughter of cows wounds 
Jaim, Sikh nnd Hindu feelings, and prohibition 
of music unduly restricts Hindu and other 
non Muhammadan nglits That mosques arc 
not unoften harmful to communal peace m 
Bengal has been taken judicial notice of by 
Mr Justice Sir Zahaddiir Raima Zahid 
buhrawardy, himself i pious Mussalman m 
the words, “a Sfosqne — generally a source 
of sanguinary religious and communal couflict,’ 
in Gholam Siddique Khan i crsu$ Jogendn 
Nath Mitn, 4d Cal Law Journal p 452, 
at p 4f0 

^V’'e would, therefore, request tiic Sluham 
madans not to do anything which may multiply 
the sources of sanguinary religious and com 
munal conflicts We would also ask the 
British Government m India to place the 
same restrictions on the building of mosques 
m British India as they did when they were 

Comm.ss.o„cr of Mjsoro, Col (nflon™* 
Sir Riohnrf) Monde, ... C.rc..hr No .5.8 72, 

doled tho 22nd Aup.st, 1871, h.d down 

• recently come to tlic nouct of 


between the Hindus and Mahomedins of a town 
was rendered imminent owing to tho obstruction 
caused to a Hindu procession by the existence of 
a newly erected Masjid (« c , a Mosque) in a etreet 
^most wholly inhabited by Hindus it appears to 
Col Meade tJiat unless some precautions are taken 
fo prevent rival sects from cflabjishmg places of 
worslip m localities where their position will 
inevitably provoke ill feeling if not actual disturb- 
ance such occasions of conflict arc but too likely 
to become more numerous 

2 The Chief Commissioner therefore desires 
that you will make it gcnonlly known that no 
buildings intended to be used as places of worslup 
by any class of the community should bo erected 
on any public street or thorougl fare, in any town 
or village without tic previous sanction of the 
Distnet Officer in each cose 

Unless some such rcstnctious be placed 
upon the construction of new mosques, 
especially of those near public thoroughfares 
or canals, nnd a speci il register of the existing 
mosques bo prepared, tlierc is bound to be 
in increase of communal conflicts, especially 
when Bengal under the Communal Decision 
will be ruled by the Muhammadans 

J M D 

An Exhibtfton of the Lucknow School 
of Arfs and Craffs 

Tlic Lucknow School of Arts and Crafts, 
under the able guidance of Principal Asit 
K. Haidar, has already gamed all India renown 
One of Its most promising students, Mr Kiron 
Dbnr, bas just returned to CalcutLa with a fine 
colicctiOQ of the works of the school, luofud 
mg some unpublished pieces of Principal 
Haidar, Prof Bircswar Sen and others, which, 
thanks to tho initiative and enthusiasm of 
Mr Dhar, will be exhibited to the public of 
Calcutta from the 1st of September at the 
Cbowringhce \ M C A Hall Lady Protima 
Mitlcr will open the Exhibition, which will 
have, as a special feature, a repertory of 
sketches aud pauituigs of Mr Kirou Dhar 
He impressed all his teachers by a rare grasp 
of the fundamentals of pictorial composition 
and came out as the best student of the 
school, completing his courses brilliantly at 
tlie early ago of 22 Not satisfied with school 
and studio work, Air Dhar took naturally to 
tlie schooling of the percumal master, Nature 
Hence his keen obscrv ations of the hill girls 
of the Himalayas nnd of the subtle hght 
hovenng ou the haunting landscapes of the 
‘lip country ’ Our \ illagc life and folk culture 
have found some brilliant metamorphoses 
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tbrongh his brush , md we are glad to leam 
that he is getting re idj to go abroad to Italv, 
if possible, to roaster the technique of fresco 
pamtuig His pictures have alreadj brought 
iuttk many prizes and medals and we are sure 
he will gam many friends and patrons in 
Bengal, now that he is going to exhibit his 
works in Calcutta, the city of birth of the 
Modern school of Indian painting, under the 
inspiration of Dr Abamndranath Tagore and 
his pupils. 

The Misnamed Bengal Development 
Act 

The miscalled Bengal Development Bill 
has now became an Act. It ought to be 
called “An Act for Levying New Taxation for 
Recouping Old Waste,” or some sucli similar 
name ought to be given to It Wheio is the 
new development scheme which will make a 
new paradise of decadent West Bengal ^ All 
that IS clear la that the hige sums spent for 
constructing the Damodar and Bakreswar 
canals-^ruprescntiDg wasteful expenditure in 
great part, are to be recovered from tlie 
tenants by giving reirospeetue effect to the 
misnamed Bengal Development Act The 
giving retrospective effect to a law may 
be something new to jurists but so far as 
official Bengal is concerned, such a new 
record i5ust not be considered surprising 
In the Bengal Legislative Council the 
cause of the tenants is very inadequately 
represented The passing of this Bill was the 
result of a combination between the bureau 
cracy and the zammdars against the tenantry 
And this alliance was effected by offering 
ctfirtinTi roa'acememls io tde raDd\bci& Jbr 
example, non agricultural lands have been 
exempted from the imposition of any levy 
Thus, the whole burden of taxation will fall 
on the tenants who cnltivate the agncuUural 
lands dgam, the zamindara will be exempt 
cd from the levy in respect of increased 
salamts realizable on settlement of improved 
lands, except m the case of such lands as were 
absolutely waste before the construction of 
the improvement work 

Maulvi Tamiznddm Khan moved an 
amendment avith the support of Khan Bahadur 
Muhammad Abdul Moroin, to the effect that 
the maximum rate of the levy, for recovering 
4(— 16 


the cost of the improvement, should be fixed 
at one-third of the increased net profits The 
maximum demanded and proposed bv the 
Government was one half of the eatimatod net 
increase in the profits or one half of the 
estimated net increase in outturn Needless 
to say, Government carried the day, with the 
help of the official and nominated bloc and 
the very obliging so called representatives of 
the people, some of whom pretend to represent 
the tenants 

This Act will press particularly heavily on 
the Biirdwan district and di% iston A century 

and earlier, as Walter Hamilton states in 
his East India Oa^etieer, Burdwan was one 
of the two most fertile and prosperous areas 
in India, the other being the Tanjore district 
In consequence of the preparations for the 
construction and the actual construction of 
the East Indian Railway, Burdwan became 
highly malarious, the population decreased to 
a fearful extent and its fertility also was im 
paired to a very large extent But the land 
revenue demanded from the Burdwan district 
and division, which was permanently fixed 
when the area was very fertile and very 
prosperous, has remained unchanged. In 
order to show how heavy that demand is we 
print below the revenue demanded for the 
permanently settled estates m the Burdwan 
and Dacca Divisions with the areas in square 
miles of the districts in each Division The 
figures are taken from the Report on the Land 
Reienue AdmimsUation of the Presidency of 
Bengal for the year 1933 34, the latest avail 


able 
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Districts 

Area Revenue JOemandeil 

Bnidwan 

3217 Ea ij009972 

Birbhum 

1695 

1034 754 

Bankura 

2447 

4 00293 

Uidnapor 

arjo 

19 24 101 

Hooglil? 

128o 

8^018 

HowriUi 

337 

411878 

Tbtal 

12741 

77 3? 966 


Dacca Dmsiov 


Dacca 

3034 

433220 

MjmensiQgh 

5976 

7 66 834 

Ftindpar 

2129 

4 31 790 

Bakoi^Dj 

2747 

9 96 540 

Tbiai 

1388S 

26.28434 

It will be found that area for area the land 

revenue demanded from the 

permanently 

settled estates 

m the Burdwan 

Division IS 

tbnee 33 much 

as that demanded 

from such 


estates m the Dacca Division. 
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It 13 not our intention or sugi^estion, of 
course, tint tlio ro\cnuo dcmmul should be 
increased in tho Dacca Division Wo onlj? 
desire to point out that in the present nltercd 
decadent condition of tho Burdwan Division, 
the revenue demanded for the permanently 
settled estates is excessive and oppressive 
For the present decadent condition of the 
Division the rulers are responsible They 
ought to have compensated the present in- 
habitants of tlie region by effecting improve- 
ments at Government cost, the expenditure 
being rccov cred by n terminal tax on the goods 
and passenger traffic of the East Indian Rail 
way and by taxing the mercantile community 
md men of business who have profited by that 
railway at the expense of the lives, health and 
economic prosperity of the people of tho 
Burdwan Division, or by such other means as 
would not further deplete their already deplet- 
ed resources Instead of taking steps for such 
cotnpens'ition, to turthor tix them shows 
neither sjmpathy nor n keen and delicate sense 
otiustieo And tho tax is going to bo tor 
canals constructed in tho past when no 
intimation was given that the people would be 
taxed for them In other provinces, twenty 
or thirty times as much has been spent on 
vndnHne irrigation canals without any such 
taxation Bengal has no such pruductnc 

irrigatioii canals, and the people of West 
Bengal are to be taxed to boot I We speak 
of West Bengal, as tho Bengal Dea clopment 
Act, which is really a retrospective tixation 
Act, IS not for East Bengal 


Public Seemify Extension Bill Passed 
There has hitherto been in force in Bengal a 
Publio Scoiinty Act without which there would 
prcsninahly have been tho greatest and most 
mtolerable insecurity of life uud property .u 
this proviuco As It ivas not a penuoueot 
Act nod was duo to lapse shorfly, u Public 
Leonty Extension Bill was introdnecd in 
Sie Bengal Council and passed wilhont any 
wiste of preeioos lime So, so tar as Bengal 
reoiiceJncd, the British Empire, with its 
OTheation of Bnlish domination, is safe for 
hroo years. It would be quite easy to give us 
*™l,? seeuntj nnd tho British Frapire a 
1 rtw lM«:e of life three years hence 
""’^Seriously speaking, the British Gmernment 


nt “liomc,” with its subordinate central and 
provincial Governments m India should 
understand that the enactment or re-enactment 
of such laws would bo considered by the 
noii'Bntish world a proof tint these Bntish 
authorities know that the new constitution 
imposed on India has not satisfied and will 
not satisfy Indians and will not bring peace, 
security and prospentv to India, and that it is 
for that reason tint the need has been felt for 
Acts to maintain or bnng security 

Ptess Laws 

At the recent All India Journalists’ 
Conference, m tho speeches of the President 
and the Chairman of the Reception Committee 
and in a resolution specially passed for the 
purpose, a desire was expressed (we shall not 
say that a demand was made) that the 
restrictive and repressive press laws— at least 
those whicli were of a temporary and 
<0 called emergent character— should be 
allowed to lapse and should not be re-enacted 
Wc also have a similar desire and a partiality 
for a free press But wc have neither the 
expectation nor the hope that any «uch desire 
will have its fruition m the near or in any 
distant future that can be definitely anticipated 

For, autocracy and a free press cannot 
CO exist Either autocracy has to go, or a 
free press, if it existed (as it does not in India), 
has to go, or cannot be born or re bom 
It IS very well known, not only to Indians 
but to the Bntish arbiters of India’s destiny, 
that the new Gov ernment of India Act has 
made the Gov eminent of India, tho provincial 
Governments and tlie Executive generally 
more autocratic than before This reinforced 
autocracy at present possesses the power to 
live and flourish To say that it should grant 
freedom to the Indian-owned and Indian- 
edited Press, 13 to say that it should sign its 
own death warrant. Hence, we do not have 
the tementy to say any such thing 

AlPIndla Journatisfs' Conference 

A session of the All India Journalist®’ 
Conference was held last month in the Calcutta 
Town Hall An interesting Press Exhibition 
was also held on the occasion It was opened 
by Mr Sarat Chandra Bose The Conference 
was opened by Jlr Ramananda Chatterjee m 
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a verj’ brief speech. Owing to feeble health 
he could stay in the hall only for a few 
minutes. Mr. Mrinnl Kanti Bose, the Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, read his cogent, 
informative and interesting address, in the 
course of which he has met the aliments of 
all those who have fettered the press — parti- 
cularly in Bengal. As we are unable to publish 
his speech in evtenso or a summary of it, we 
merelj give some of the sectional headings , 
tiz, previous conferences, in memonam , 
jungle of press laws, their scope and content , 
no terror for terrorists but for honest 
jouraUsts ; operation of the pre«3 laws , is 
publication of proceedings of legislatures 
pnvileged ? , give them an inch and they will 
fate an eff ; the pfea of emcigency , whaf 
can we do ? ; the journalist's lot , economic 
depression 5 fostering of the reading habit , 
vernacular journalism , spocial grievances of 
jouroalists ; other working conditions and 
remedies ; tbo Association idea ; newspaper 
press fund ; training of journalists , faciliUes 
lor cheap newspapers , printing industiy , 
Government as competitor , concluding 
remarks. 

"Jungle of Press Laws" 

Members of the public who arc not con- 
nected with the press do not know under 
what conditions journalists and keepers of 
printing establishments have to work. They 
do not know how many swords of Damocles 
hang over the heads of the press men and 
newspaper men. Even many journalists do 
not know or do not remember the dangers 
that encircle them. Hence, Mr. Afrinal Kanti 
Bo«e did well to enumerate the press laws and 
give some idea of their provisions. We have 
no space for all that he said But we make 
a pretty long extract from his speech below. 

I shall Hot dive mto past history but shall con- 
tent myself by observing that besides the ordinarv 
laws, such as (hose of sedition, libel, contempt of 
court, etc. which affect the Press, the foUowmg 
special laws are in operation at the present moment 
with the scope and purport of which every journal- 
ist has to be lamihar They are 

(1) The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 
1931, as amended by the Criminal Law (Ameid- 
ment) Act, 1932 and the Bengal Cnmmal Iaw 
(A mendment) Act, 1934; 

(2) States’ Protection Act, 1934, 

(3) Princes’ Protection Act, 1922, 

(4) Foreign Relations Act, 1^2 


iDr. Bose then proceeded to point out and 
uomment on some of the provisions of these 
laws 

The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931 
was an Act to provide against the pubhcalion of 
matters inciting to or encouraging murder or 
violence The ®cope of the Act was, however, 
changed next >car by the Cnmmal Law (Amend- 
ment) \ct, 1932, to one for the “better control of 
the press " The significance of this change is 
apparent on the face of it The change contem- 
plated that the executive should liaie control of 
the press not only in regard to matters that could 
eonceitabfj be construed as encouraging murder 
or violence but in all matter®, the publication of 
which mav not be to the liljng of the powers- 
that be The Press Act was to be in force for one 
jear only, but the Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Act, 1932, extended the duration to the period ©t 
three years from 1932 The Criminal Law (Amend- 
ment) Act effected also other drastic changes m 
the Act of 1931 The most important of these 
changes are in respect of section (4) of the Press 
Act That section has made it penal the incite- 
ment lo or encouragement of the commission of 
any offence of muraer or any cogniiable offence 
involvang rjoJerce or the direct or indirect expres- 
sion of appro^ a! or admiration of any eueb oSenee, 
or of any person real or GetiUous who has com- 
mitted or 13 alleged or represented to hate com- 
mitted such offence As was pointed out by several 
Don-oiScisI members of the Legi*Iati<iC Assembly, 
the expression “ offence involving violence " was 
Itself too wide, but little did the members imagine 
then that while they were straining at a pat thev 
would soon bo invited to swallow a camer For in 
the very next year they were asked to pass what is 
known as the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act which 
added to the hst of offences mentioned m 
the Ehrese Act very considerably A whole senes 
of lienees were made puni-hable under the 
Prcf!3 Act, such as, the seducing of any officer, 
soldier, sailor or airman in the nuhtaxy, naval, 
or air forces of His Majesty or any police 
officer from hi® aUegianco to duty, the bnng- 
mg into hatred or contempt His Majesty or the 
Government established by law in Bntish India or 
the administration of justieo in Bntish India, or the 
excitement of disaffection towards His Alajrsty o- 
the said Government, the putting of any person m 
fear or cau'ing lum annoyance and thereby inducing 
him to deliver to any person any property or valu- 
able secunty or the domg of any act which he is 
not legally entitled to do, the encouragement or 
lucitement of any per=on to mterfere with the 
administration of the law or the maintenance of 
law and order or the comniLSSion of any offence or 
the refusal or delay in the payment of land revenue, 
(ai, etc , the mducmg of a public servant or a 
servant of a local authority to do anj act or the 
forbearance or delaj in the doing of any act con- 
nected with the exercise of his public functions or 
the inducing of him to reagn his office, the promo- 
tion of feelings of enmity or hatred between different 
classes of His Maje'tj^s subjects, the prejudicing 
of recruitmg of persons to serve m any of His 
Majesty’s forces or in the police force or the pre- 
judicing of (he training, discipline or ailrainisfration 
of any such force These, as you will see, are almost 
bodily lilted from the Press Ordinance of 1930 
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The object of these specnl laws was then 
indicated 

Most of these ofTences you are aware, come under 
the ordinary law of the land The law-courts arc 
always open to try such offences committed by any 
body and a newspaper or a journalist has no more 
rights than those enjoyed by an ordinarj cjbsen 
But apparently it did not suit the purpose of the 
powers-that be that such offences should be tried in 
the re^ar way m ordinary course under the 
ordinary legal procedure They intended that 
judicial decision and judicial procedure should bo 
substituted bj executive action 


Operation of the Press Laws in 
Bengal 

Mr Mnnal Kanti Bose had much to sav 
relating to the way the Press laws are worked 
and the Press Officer gives his "advice” m 
Calcutta in particular and Bengal in general 
What he said is very interesting, but we have 
space for only a few passage* 

In the course of a note circulated to meroberv 
of the local Legislative Council and a copy of 
which was BuppCcd to Gov eminent the Indian 
JoumaLsts Association thus desenbed the modus 
OTerandi of the Press Officers directions given 
Kt from day to day, but the tollowing will give 
vou some idea about the way in which the Press 
Officer has been using his pwen — . . 

<al News that is allowed to be published in the 
^ ' pa^rs of all India circulation in /«• 
Vinces 18 not allowed to be published in 
Bengal new*papers of Amilar circulation It 

ba“!ometim« happened that proviw^^^^^ 

oaoers that are sold in Calcutta contain news 
that the Bengal papers had not been allowed 

(b) Comect and authenticated news of * 

^ kind is not allowed o be P«W«shed 

and when allowed i* mutilated in such a 
manner as to make the news often rmsleading 

(c) Display of news of certain character is not 

(d) De^de^ directions arc given as to the rjrn^ 
mg tvme* that are to be u^d Ja ‘he beading 
STd body of the new- and for the erclo^on 
of certain ejpressions cuch as anest of ladies 
and Moslems’ from headings of news 

(e) S?ublMoluiim headhnes of certain news are 

(i) SSaikrdirections arc given as to the 
’ Sr^gement and Portion of column of nws. 
(,A Pr^dmgs of ‘he Indian l^gidative 
aL^Wv and of the Bengal ^K«^tivx 
Col^cil arc not allowed to be published in 

(hi Pricceding^ "r^bw-oourfs of Civil Dis- 
Kcnce caUs and of ca*s mvoKmg 
?M^onaTi are not allonod to be published m 
fnU h^m a mutilated form and as m the 
S of the statement of 

la the Governor Shooting ca^ the 
arnica ” allowed to publish pasaagea 

!2~s=2-rs:".sJs 


newspapers that they were not to publi'li 
tliera 

(i) Legitimate cntici*m of policies and action'* 
of Government and Government officials arc 
objected to 

In the days tic Civil Disobedience Moicmen. 
was in full swing one of the directions of the Press 
Officer to the newspapers was that in reporting 
beating by the police of member® of proccvion* 
taken out or of public meetings held m defiance 
of the Police Commis'iDncrs orders m the city of 
Calcutta or in the mofiusil towns and village® th 
word assault ’ was not to be used the utmost 
that could be allowed was that the pohcc di«pcrsed 
the unlawful assembly or crowd bv a mild lathi 
c! arge, though as a sequel to such mild charges 
people had often to be taken to hospital and «ome 
times more serious consequences followed 

Mr Bose made many other interesting 
revelations, for all of which the reader i* 
referred to the newspapers which have publish- 
ed a full report of his speech We make only 
one more extract below 

The hand of censorship wis as severe on proceed 
mgs in the law-court* Statements made by 
persons complaining of police beatings were not 
allowed to be published I cannot conelud'* 

without mentioning that there waif and is a mb 
Frees censor at the General Post Office in Calcutta 
who ha* to forward all inland telegrams of a poll 
lical complexion to the Press Officer for the latter 
to do the needful in regard to them 

Generally speaking the note of the Journalists 
Association conclude* tho rrc*s Officer will not 
allow to be published any allegation* of wrong 
done bv the police with the result that new*K 
paper* do not venture to publish IhiDM which may 
in any way offend lis notions of what ilic Press 
may publish 

Mr Chmfamani s Presidential 
Address 

Wc have given bo much '5pace to tho 
modti'! operandi of the press laws in Bengal 
and C alciitta in particuhr, that, we are sorry, 
we have little space left for Mr C Y 
Chmtamani'a masterlj and statesmanlike 
presidential adilrc*? He began bv dealing 
with journalism, past and present, in India, 
nghtly describing journalism as a noble calling 
He observed 

It is a source of regret to us that the tnajontv 
of British joumahsts m India should interpret their 
miv*ion in terms of temporary Bnti*h interest® 
in India instead of deeming it their duty and 
pnvilrgp to sene the land of their tempomry so- 
journ an! the people whose support is the mdi«- 

K i«able condition of their continued existence 
I* evd It not of recent growth Three-quarter* 
of a ecntiiry ago fiir John (afterward* Ixirl) 
Lawrence deplored it m these woni* — 

The difficulty m the way of the Govammcni 
of India acting fairly un these matter® is immen«e 
If anything is done or attempted to be done to 
help the natives a general howl is raised, which 
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reverberates id England and finds sjnnpatby and 
support there I feel quite bewildered sometimes 
what to do Every one is. m the abstract, for 
justice moderation and such like excellent quab 
ties but when one comes to apply such pnnciples 
so as to aSect anybody 8 interests then a chsmge 
comes over them (Letter to Sir Er»kiDc Pen> 
member, India Council) 

No wonder that at the pre«ent time too the 
\nglo-Indian press ordinarily looks at pubhc ques 
fioDS from a point of vnew different from or even 
opposed to that of the Indian press So that the 
struggle for the maintenance of the just bbertic® 
of the press aennst undue invasion by the Govern 
tnent has had and I fear will have to be earned 
on by the Indian pre«a unaided bj the other 
powerful 'cction of the press in India But this 
13 an incident— one of manj similar incidents — of 
the government of one country by another And 
it 18 why lie Inthan pre«3 has afwajs been and 
I am confident will ever be a staunch and unfaii 
mg champion of Swaraj for the Motherland hcH 
too long in subjection 

Mr Chmtamani proceeded to state what 
should be but unbappilj is not considered by 
some, axiomatic, nainely, 

that in present conditions in India no Indian paper 
has a moral right to exist which is not an advocate 
of Swaraj 

'^Secfwn 108, Cr. P C/’ 

In the section m Mr Cbintamam'a address 
devoted to the press laws occurs the foHotnog 
passages 

A questioa which 1 have often put to myself and 
to others but have not been able to answer or to 
hear answered is Where is the necesaty of any 
special coercive legislation when there is on the 
statute-book sec 108 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code? You will permit me to set it out vn 
exlenso 

108 Whenever a chief presidency or district 
magistrate or a presidency magistrate or magistrate 
of the first class specially empowered by the local 
Government m this behalf has information that 
there is within the limits of his junsdicbcm anv 
person who withm or without such limits either 
orally or in writing or in any other manner inten 
tionally di'eeminates or attempts to disseminate or 
m anywise abets the dissemination of — 

(a) any seditious matter that is to say anv 
matter the pubheation of which is pnmsh 
able under section 124 A of the Indian Penal 
Code or 

<b) any matter the publication of which is 
punishable under sec 153 A of tbe Indian 
Penal Code or 

(c) any matter concerning a judge which amoimts 
to cnminal intimidations or defamation under 
the Indian Penal Code such magistrate if in 
his opinion there is sufficient ground for pro- 
ceeding may m manner heremafter provided 
require such person to show cau=e why he 
should not be ordered to execute a bond 
with or without sureties for his good 
behaviour for such penod not exceeding one 
year, as the magistrate thmir^ fit to fit 


No proceedings shall be taken under this section 
gainst the editor proprietor, printer or publi'her 
of any publication registered under and edited 
pnntcd and published m conformity with the rules 
laid down m the Press and Registration of Books 
Act 1667 with reference to any matter contamed 
m Biich publication except by the order or under 
the authonty of the Governor-General in Council 
or the Local Government or some ofiicer 
empowered by the Governor-General in Council 
JO (his behalf 

IMiat 13 It I senously wisli to know, which anv 
Government desirous fiono fide of preventing the 
press from becoming criminal but not of suppress 
mg legitimate freedom cannot acliieve by the 
application of this section’ 

I had an opportunity five years ago of asking 
the hipest officer® in the land what end they had 
in view could not be achieved by the enSorcemeDt 
of see 108 and why they wanted the very ngorou 
Press Ordinance of that year The answer wa« 
that expenence 1 ad demonstrated the inadequacy 
of that aectjon I had the tementy to utter th 
challenge tliat it ehould be stated categorically 
whore when and how the alleged inadequacy became 
manifest On my part I undertook to show that 
except in one ca«e the magistrates cooeemed did 
uphold the executive with no interference from 
higher tnbunsls 

Mr Chmtxmaoj’s otm answer to tko 
qoestioDs he asked is contained in the following 
pnssage 

The only reason that I can think of is that the 
proceedings under that section are judicial — efhcit 
the judicni authority is an executive magistrate 
an officer subordinate to the Gov eminent one 
whose projects m service depend upon tho good 
will of the Government But the accu*ed i« there 
given an opportunity of showing cause and of 
vindicating his innocence If he has the mean« 
and the wiU ho has the further opportunitv of 
taking his case m revision to the High Court This 
evidently has proved too much for a Government 
which prefers the reign of discretion to the reign 
of faw Lord Morley wrote to Lord Minto tha* 
the Government of India were against lawyers be 
caure they were against law This was eaid by a 
Secretary of State and not by an Indian editor 
TTie fact unfortunately is— or so at all events if 
appears to be — that the Government of India 
mured by long habit to the ways of despotiwn 
naturally prefer to be uncontrolled makers and as 
far as possible not fo be checked by an independent 
judiciary 

Trawinff in Journaitsm 

A resolution in favour of the institation 
of a course of training in journalism was 
defeated at the recent session of the AH India 
Journalists’ Conference by two votes It is 
not necessary for ns to discuss the irgameiits 
of tbe opponents of the resolution We know 
those arguments But after giving due weight 
to them, we still think that it would be good 
for roteoding joiimahsts to undergo academic 
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and practical training in journalism- They 
require it. Pcrh.ips, it would bo better to 
say — in order not to seem to lecture to others 
from a lofty pedestal— that if the present 
writer were joung again and wanted to be 
a journalist and had the opportunity and the 
option of undergoing a course of ac.idcmic 
and practical training in journalism, he would 
have availed himself of such an opportunity*^ 
Though he became a professional journalist 
some 35 years ago as editor of a monthly 
or two and for a decade or so before tint 
period Ind much to do with editing and 
contributing to one weekly and some monthlies, 
he docs not know many things about 
journalism which he would even now in his 
old age like very much to know. But, alas’ 
where now is the leisure, the energy, and la«t 
of all, the opportunity ^ 

The American orator and refortnet 
Wendell Philips said, “If I could but make the 
newspapers of country I would not care who 
made ita religion or its laws,” or words to 
that cfTect. But where are such newspaper- 
makers ? 


Whafis “Very Rapid Expansion" 
in Education ? 

As India is still the country of the bullock 
cart, Britishers are apt to think that in this 
country any progress made is very rapid 
progress But if they give expression to that 
idea of theirs through the medium of the 
English language, it sounds rather ludicrous. 
For English is, more than any other language, 
a world language and is spoken or understood 
in many countries which h-we become used 
to locomotion by aeroplane. Therefore, if 
anv official measuring progress in India 
according to the bullock cart standard, cal s 
it very rfpid in EnglUh words, he must thaok 
himsel! it ho bo considered fit to live in the 

Si^raAfretor” entitled Blucal^n m 

7 10^2-33, prepared by Sir George 

n Edoeationaf Commissioner with the 
Anderson, HnnoJone 1935 

Government o Indm,bn^^J__ nodonbtedly, 

Ullrbcen stilled '^i.h refereneo to cerhnn 

h».o 

Slo?e‘.ra»o'n'm.dr Junes ‘hu 


the present political regime, and al-'o to fmantiil 
and other coraplicatiOM winch luie intenencd” 
Page 1 

lict US try to have some definite idea of 
diU "very rapid expansion during the early 
years of the present political regime.” 

In ProgrcJif of ICdncation in India 1927-32 
by Sir George Anderson, Vol. 11, page 59, 
it is stated that the number of pupils attending 
educational institutions of all grades in British 
India in 1921-22 was 8,381,350, and in 1926-27 
it avas 11,157,496. That is to say, in five 
years die increase in the number of pupils 
was less than tlircc millions in all institatioas 
from universities to village primary schools. 
In 1931-32 the number was 12,766,537, in a 
country with a population, of 353 millions in 
round numbers. If only British India be 
considered, the population is 290 millions. 

Let ns see what expansion of education 
means in So\ict Russia, with a population of 
166 millions in round numbers— half that of 
India. 

In Joseph Stalin's book, The Slate of ike 
Somei Umon, it w stated : 

In Die sphere of the cultural dc\cIormcnb of 
the country in tlic period under rcMcw we Imc 
the following 

(a) Tile introdiiclion throuBhout the US£ It 
of unuersal compulsory elementary education 
and an increase of Ltcracy among the population 
from 67 per cent at the end of 1D30 to 00 per 
cent at the end of 1933 

<b) An increase in the number attending 
schools of all grades from 14,358 000 in 1929 to 
26,419,000 in 1933 Of these the number reccthing 
cfcmcntorT/ education increa»ed from 11,697,000 to 
I9,163P00. middle scliool education increased 
from 2,453000 to 6674,000, and higher education 
increased from 207,000 to 491 000 

(c) An increase in tlio number of children re- 
tchMWR vssi-eehwil cdu.cii.thow Crosw SXSQCyj \w 
to 5,917,000 in 1933 

A British ofiicial in India maj be pardoned 
for suspecting that Stalin, the anti-religious 
Communist dictator, may have been guilty 
of exaf^erating Bolshevik cultural achieve- 
ment The statement made, therefore, by a 
religious Christian missionary not partial to 
atheistic Bolsheviks may be a corrective. 
Dr. Stanley Jones, who has worked with 
distinction in India .and abroad and is the 
author of some books, writes in his recent 
work, Christ and Communism, about the 
Russians ; 

In rpite of the clouds we enn see that they 
are makiag itnaring progress, for instance, their 
Ltcracy has gone up from thirty-five per cent in 
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1913 to cighti fi\e ref cent to-day, instead of 
3500000 pupils m 1912 tlerc are now o>er 
25,000 000 pupils and sti dents the circulation oi 
daily papers is twehc times what it was in Czanst 
daj-« 

Educition according to modern ideas 
practically began seventy five jears ago m 
Japan The I mperor of Japan had desired 
that there should be no family in his country 
with anj illiterate persons — infants excepted, 
of course At the present day HO per cent 
of the males and 98 per cent of the 
girls and women can read and write That 
may be called rapid educational expansion 

The Negroes of Africa who were seircd id 
their country and sold as slaves in \fticnca 
had no literature or alphabet of their own in 
their country And before the abolition of 
slavery m Amenca on December 18, 1865 
there were laws like the following 

the education of Negroes was express!} 
forbidden Here for instance are some passages 
from the code of \ irginia m 1849 Every 
assemblage of Negroea for the purpose of id 
stniction m reading or wnling shall be an unlaw 
ful assemblj Any justice may issue his warrant 
to any officer or other person teq^uinng him to 
enter any place where such assemblage may be 
and seize any Negroes thcrem and be or any 
other justice may order «uch Negro to be punished 
with stupes Again if a white person assemble 
with Negroes for the purpose of instructing them 
to read and write he shall be confined to jail not 
exceeding six months and fined not exceed^ oo» 
hundred dollars 

Those Christian Legislators thus doomed tl e 
entire servile population to perpetual ignorance 
and degradation — Earmsworth a /futon/ of Ihc 
World Vol IV T 2814 quoted ra Major B D 
Basus Hulory o/ Education m fndta tinder the 
Rule ol the East Inda Company 

It was after the liberation of the slaves 
on December 18, 1865, that the Negroes could 
rec«y\e in&tcucttQn mtlMu.t being coasideted 
crimmals The result was that according to 
the USA census of 1930, it w'ls found that 
83 7 per cent of the Negroes could rend and 
write and onl) 16 3 per cent were illiterate 
In the succeeding five j ears this percentage 
of illiteracy must have decreased 

In India, known from antiquity for its 
civilization and with ancient literatures, under 
the British Government, whose highest edac*i 
tional officer has complained of ‘very rapid 
expansion of education, 9J per cent of the 
popuhtiou were illiterate and 8 per cent 
literate according to the census of 1931 

It should bo noted here that before the 


British occupation of India it was not an 
illiterate countrj Dr Edward Thompson 
has neier been guilty of exa^crating Indian 
achievement. Referring to the times before 
the British came here, he has been constrained 
to admit 

Neiorlhcless (here was more hteraej if of i 
low kind tlan until within the last ten years — 
Tte Reconstruehon of tndia (pubfishe 1 in 1930) 
page 2aS 

Official Safisfacfion af Decrease of 
Schools in India 

EdneatioH in India i/i 1952 33, published 
m 1935, says 

A ilecreaSE of 244a in the number of institu 
tions taken by il<elf need not give cause for 
alarm possibly the reverse Tl e large 

increa*!© of 1,^7 recoOTiecl institutions m Bengal 
however is of doubtful value m view of tl e urgent 
need of improv ing those institutions wh ch alreadv 
exist 

Bengal Education Minister Most 
Zealous Disciple 

If martificinl decrease in the numbor of 
schools pleases the Educational Commiasioner 
wilh the Government of India, then artificial 
decrease in their number must bo equally 
leasing to him, if not more — this must have 
een the logic of the Bengal Education 
Minister Hence, a resolution was published 
by him on the 1st August last and a supple 
mentary communique on the 2otb, proposing a 
very drastic reduction m the number of schools 
This has roused a storm of opposition in 
Bengal Jlen past eighty (Mr Krishna Kumar 
Mitra, Pnncipal Gmiah Chandra Bose) neanng 
eighty (Pnncipal Heramba Chandra Maitra, 
Sir Nilratan Sircar, Sir P C liay), past 
(too maoj to natao), a-ad pa?,t sixty and 
fifty (stdl more numerous) not to speak 
of youuger persons, have joined in this 
opposition One of the most crowded meet 
iDgs ever held in Albert Hall was held on 
August 25 last to give expression to the strono' 
feelings of the public on the subject. Sir P C 
Ray, preoiding, gave the lead in a none too 
vigorous speech When for reasons of health 
he left the Hall, Su- Nilratan Sircar took the 
chair 

Bengal and alf India require both improve 
ment and expansion and not curtailment of 
facilities in the field of education in the name 
of efficiency Indus has not a single institution 
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more than bhe wante — sho requires more. If 
tliere bo any which Is absolutely bad or 
useless, lot it bo replaced by a good one. 
In times of famine it 19 better to give 
all hungry persons coarse rice than giving 
cakes to a few. Similarly, seeing that 
there is education famine in IndLa, none 
should bo deprived of educational facilities 
oil the pretevt of prondmg ideal institutions 
for H small number. To say that there is no 
money for educating all is a hollow excuse. 

Taking advanLage of the artificially 
impoverished condition of the Bengal Qovem- 
moiit and of the existence of terrorism here, 
the experiment of curtailment is going to be 
tried here first But let the other provinces 
beware betimes. 


power thinks of neutrality of thU sort, because 
both arc nori-Europcan nations and because 
Japan has the power to hit back. In the 
present case, Italy is European, Ethiopia is 
not Italy can strike back, Ethiopia cannot 
Italy has munition factories of her own and 
has already despatched considerable quanti- 
ties of war materials. Ethiopia has no such 
advantage. So, occidental "neutrality” will go 
against Ethiopia 

America’s neutrality is partly explained 
by one fact In the U. S. A. there are 
38,727,593 persons of foreign white stock out 
of a total population of 137,008,435. Of 
these 38,727,593 persons, 4,546,877 or 11.7 
per cent are of Italian stock. They are second 
in number only to the people of German stock, 


Congress and Acceptance of Ministry 

The question of Congressmen’s acceptance 
of olhce is being discussed by them and others. 
Wo have already said more than once that w® 
are against it, and wo have given our reasons 
Congress and the Indian States' 

People 

Congress appears to say that, though it 
wants Swaraj for the Indian States’ people also 
and though it can and does give them its 
moral support, it cannot give them any other 
sort of backing. That may bo the correct 
legal position, of which we are no judge. But 
Congress itself has all along got both men and 
money from the Indian States in its struggles, 
and, moreover, both "British” India and 
"Indian” India are now going to be parts of 
the same Federation. What now? 

American and Other Occidental 
‘'Neutrality'' „ . . . 

Washington, Aug 21 

The Neutrality Bill, which the Senate onginated 


who are 17.7 per cent So America must not 
hurt Italian feelings ! 

Mussolini Not Bluffing ! 

The tnorning paper? of to-day (August 28) 
pont-nin the following telegram ; 

Pans, Aug 26 

Those ID FrtDce and ebewhere, but cspeciallv 
u Dntam, who iroagiDC that Sigsor Musaolim i 
bluflmg snU be forced to admit that the> are wrong 
after reading Signor Mussolmi’s declaration to 
“The Daily Mail," iti which the Duee has said 
that, if aanctionj arc \oted against Itab< she will 
immediately Iea\e the League and whoeicr applie* 
Ihe sanctions iviJ) be net Italy’s armed hostiutv 
This Mew is expressed in Prench official circle®, 
which opme that the Duce’s affirmation lend® sup- 
port to the French deprecation of recourse to 
sanctioos 

The French policv remains that no stone shall 
be left unturned to try to localiro the conflict and 
to mamtam as far as possible a fnendly under- 
slaadiOg between Pan®, London and Pome, and 
aboie all to preient an extenyon of the hostilities 
to Europe 

A Cairo message 'tales that seienteen Italian 
eteameis, with troops and workmen, haie passed 
through the Suez Canal dunng the last two dava 
--Reuter 

But. without the help of any other power 


Brttoin, if Fmnoe «lso, mQ meet Italhn 
beUiirerents was passed by the Hou«c of Bepre- hostility. But do they value tlic freedom of a 
sentatives to-day m a form virtually ideaUcal sou nation Sllfficientlr to do so ? 

♦>.a» ndonted bv the Senate, which is expected J 

to accept^the House’s amendments— Neuter NeiV Education Fellowship 

Britain and some other European powers The world-wide orgaoizition called the 
have also been considering or talking of New Education Fellowship has opened an 
neutrality of this sort, and in the meantiinc office at Sintimkotan with Rabindranath 

Italian ghips in considerable numbers have been Tagore iw President For detailed information, 

naaqinjT the Suez canal with arms and munitions, please wnte to the .Toint Secretaries at Santi- 
When Japan and China fight, no Western niketan. 

Published on August 29, 1 935. 
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G eorge EUot vns one in a long hoe 
of great souls, who hare appeared 
iQ different laods and age®, who 
hn\e done an immortal literal^ 
work which they have left behind them for 
the ]oy nod benefit of mankind, while them 
«ch C3 rematntug in the shadow, — their 
personality known only to a small circle of 
intimate fnends, until, the greatness of wbat 
they had done, the beauty and worth of wbat 
they bad created, set men on fire to know 
the great doers, — to find out the great 
creators. 

By universal agreement the most illustrious 
of these great souls — these great literary 
creators — that Europe has given to the world 
arc Homer in Greece and Shakespeare in 
England Ihese in their own day were 
hardly more than shadows , and even now 
Iloraer’a Achilles and Hector and Shakes- 
peare’s Hamlet and King Lear seem moro 
real flcah and blood tlian the poets who 
created them. 

I or a long time George Eliot, whose 
first writings appeared under an assumed 
name, was hardly more than a shadow, nod 
m some rc-'pccts she eeems such today Not 
until ihc publication of the first somewhat 
brief life of her, bv JIathildo Blind, three 
years after her death, indeed not until tbe 
publication of the fuller life by her husband, 
Mr Cros«, five years after her death, did she 


emerge in nny clear way from the mist For 
many years after her books became famous 
the men and women whom her genius bad 
created, ber Adam Bede and Dianh Morns, 
her Amos Barton and Hetty and Mrs Poyser, 
her Maggie and Tom Tulliver, her llomola 
and Tito, and Gwendolen and Grandcourt, 
«ecmed the real per«ons and ehe hardly more 
than a myth or illusion, so throbbing with 
life, and so intensely individual were the 
characters whom her brain, ns bi a miraculous 
power, called into existence, and so bidden 
and impalpable seemed the great Buthores*<, 
who liv^ 50 quietly all her years with her 
booL*>, and her own lofty thoughts, and nmid 
her small circle of choice und very dear 
fnends. 

As the world now know®, the real mmc 
of her who c.ame to be called Geoige Eliot — 
her name before her marruage — was Mary 
Ann Evan®, or, as she generally wrote it, 
Manan Evans. 

Tnc outward events of the life of George 
Eliot {Manan Evans) were very simple. 

She was boni in Wnnvickahtrc, in middle 
England, iimid country and village surround 
logs. Her father and mother were of the 
middle class, — not poor and yet in only 
moderate circumstances. She was Utc young- 
est of five children. 

She attended two or three schools, — 
seemingly very good schools — not far from 
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e nny \ery properly cluide Gcot^ 
Fliot'b life ni(o four period- 

The first 20 or 30 jears were a pcnoil of 
prcpintion Those jears were spent munly 
in her fathers home is we ln\c seen m 
home duties and in sliid> Into these jeirs, 
however, came some \crj strenuous literary 
worlw in the /omi of translatiuff Two lcamc<l 
books, one Da\ id Strauss ‘Life of Jesus ’ and 
the other Spinoza’s ‘ Tractatus Thcolo^ico 
Pohticus” were translated bj her into rn^lisli, 
—the first from German and the second from 
Latin Ihis shows the thorouglitic''3 of her 
scholarship and the seriousness of her under 
takings \ ct all this was onlj in the way of 
•preparation for her more important work to 
be done later 

Xbe second period of her life extended from 
her 2nth or 30th jear until her 37th — that is 
to say, It was a period of about seven ycirs 
in length During this time she lived in 
lioncloti, and was assistant Editor of the 
Westminster R“\iew, her work being editorial 
and al«o wnting original articles for the review 
Of course the fact that she hold a position of 
such hteriry importance shows how high a 
place she was already taking in the Jiterarj 
world It was during this period tliat she 
formed the aC(]uaintanco of and finally married 
George Heniy Lewes, the distitigui«hcd wiiler 
on hterarj, scientific, philosophical subjects 
No marriage was ever more real than this 
although, on account of the folly, injustice and 
cruelty of English law at the tune, the 
marriage was not able to obtain legal sanction 
But all the same it was a marriage of love and 
of serious and high purpose No hu«band 
and wife were cv ci truer to each other than 
were Jlr and Strs Lewe- dunng all the years 
until Mr Lewes’ death 

The third period of George Eliots life was 
from her 37th year until her 59th jear, — 
extending over 22 years of time This was 
the period of her great hterarj work — the 
writing of her most important novels and her 
poems This entire period was covered by 
her married life with Mr I<ewes, and she 
always attributed its wonderful literary fnutfal 
ness to the bappmess, the peace of mind and 
the inspiration which she derived from him 
But at the expiration of but two years from 
the death of Mr Lewes she married again 


Her «'CCOiid husband avas a long time and very 
dear friend, 3Ir John B’^alter Cross, a man of 
verj high social and business standing in 
London Although Mr Cross was much 
younger than she, tlie mainage seemed to bo 
m every way a very happy one With the 
new life there came to her new peace new 
hope, new intercut in evciy thing, and she be- 
came once more her old self It seemed as 
if there was promise of at least another good 
dozen jcirs of splendid work from her pen 
Bit it was not to be so Within less than a 
year a sudden cold developed into «ertou3 
complication- and almost before anjonewas 
iwire, the end came * 

All of George Eiiots life in Loudon had 
been lived in the midst of the finest and most 
m-piring hterarj associations and influences 
Very early she formed m intimate acijuaiat 
ance, among others, with Herbert Spencer 
ihcrc IS a storj to the cflect that he was at 
one time her teacher m languages Mr Spencer 
tal cs pains himself to deny this, and to say 
that when ho first formed her nequaintanee she 
was already master of six or seven languages 
But very soon a strong friendship sprang up 
between the two, which lasted until her death 
\lthough Spencer did not teach her languages, 
she became an early and dev oted student and 
master ol his philosophy, and all her later and 
more important works were written on the 
basis of that philosophy, and almost may be 
called popnlarizations, or practical application:, 
to life, of that philosophy Moreover we are 
(old on good authontj, that it was at least 
partly through the eaiuo=t advice of Mr 
fepcncer — or perhaps tbroiigli the combined 
advice of Mr Spencer and her husband, Mr 
Ijcwca, who both divined earlier than she her 
self did the real bent of her gemus — that she 
was induced to undertake the writing of fiction 
Iter earliest venture in this line, ‘Scenes of 
Clerical Lite, appeared in connection with the 
Mom lie George Eliot a signature 

never used bj her before fhe'c three simple 
and rather short stones, ‘ The Sad Fortunes 
of Rev Amos Ikartoo, ’ ‘Mr Gilfils Love 
Story,” and "Janet’s Repentance,” attracted 
considerable attention, and quite sufficient 
praise to warrant her m undertaking a novel 
of greater scope and length 

The next year, 1859, she published her 
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first long story, "Adim Bode/’ over the Mme Of cour-c the sudden and altogether 
7iom de plume Ihts book Tvon a complete uncTpccted appearance of a novelist of the 
triumph from the first. On its appearince the fame of George Eliot ns a writer of poetry 
best critics of England declared with nrfe coaid not but create a sensation, whether her 
unanimit) that a new star of the second if not poctrj were good or poor In the present 
of the first magnitude bad suddenly risen in ca«e it was good , all whose judgment was 
the sk) of English letters The book had n worth anj thing agreed to that But the 
great sale, and was translated almost at once question arose, was it so good as to be v orthy 
into several languages of the continent the genius and fame of the great woman from 

It IS cimous to look back from this whose pen it came ? On this point there were 
distance of time and see how eager was the different opinions If space permitted I should 
quest of the public to find out who this new like to linger on the theme George hliot as a 
genius was Several different 'persona leiy Poet, a«kjng the que"tion, As a poet how does 
soon appeared claiming to be George Eliot she rank? I may only venture to saj that in 
Naturally enough all of them were men One mj own judgment her place is second to only 
pretender, BO loud and persistent m his claim a few on the roll of England's illustnoiis singers* 
that the publishers found it nccessaiy to and second to «o uomnn, unless it be fifrs. 
expose him, was a Mr Joseph Liggma of Browning I do not know that I should even 
Nuneaton Nor was he wanting in supporters place Mrs Browning’s “Aurora Leigh” abo\e 
Among others a 'Wawicksliire cleigyman GeoT]ge Eliot’s “Spanish Gjpsy” 
declared that in lus part of the world every- In 1871 George Eliot again took up her 
one not only knew that Mr Liggins was the pen ns a novelist, this time to give us “Middle- 
writer of “Adam Bede,” but could identify march,” and a little later “Daniel Dcronda/’ 
perfectly the chief characters the last of that senes of remarkable works of 

In all this, however, Miss Evans was only fiction with which she enriched the world of 
passing through an cxpenence common enough literature 

in literary history Sir Walter Scott was once One other book should be roentioued in n 
asked bj an acquaintance to congratulate him, word About the time of Mr Lewes’ death 
the acquaintance, on being the “Great Un Geoi^e Eliot publi«hcd a volume of a wholly 

known,” the author of “Wavcrlcy” The different nature from any other, entitled 

masterpieces of Akinside, Sheridan and “ITicophrastiis Such,” made up of what wo 

Thompson were claimed bj literary highway- may cal! a scries of essajs of reflections on 

men The poet. Hood, had considerable diffi men, things and society It is a work of pro- 

cultj in establishing bis anthorsbip of “The found and subtle thinking and of some 
Song of the Shirt” Three different persons importance as throwing lights upon its author’s 
claimed to ha\e written the no%el “Joshua views on various subjects But it has never 
Davidson ” In the George Eliot controversy been much read, and by no meins takes rank 
not only was it not generally 1 nown for a bc«idc her no% els or her poctrj 
long lime vho George Eliot was, but it was not Having now run rapidly through the story 
even known that she was a woman The of George Eliot’s literary life and work, let us 
credit IS giveo to Dickens of having first consider briefly the leading characteristics of 
enessed the secret. her writing*, and her claim to endimng fame 

The pen that had produced “Adam Bede” Gcot^e Lliot was a writer of perhaps ns 

next wive the world "AIill on the no**,” perfect English as any author of England or 

then ''Silas Sfnmcr,” then “JRomoh,’ then Amenca, She always wrote elonly and with 
‘Tclix Holt, the Radical” After that great care, and ne\cr printed a page until 

came a pau«c of tvo ycurs at the end eveiy thought was expresecd in the most 

of which the novelist appeared m the new faultless manner possible Tier sentences, it 
r6le of poet, vntuig and publishing m RucceS'- w true, sometimes require to be road a second 
Kion throe volmncs of poettr entitled time before one graqia fully thoir meaning 
respectively, "The Spanish Gypsj,” “AgathV But that is tlie fault, if fault it be, rather of 
and '*1710 Legend of Jubal and other poems” her ideas than of her style Her tWght is at 
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times «o subtle thit the reil wonder is that 
she 13 nble to exprcse it so clcnrly as she does 
In the beauty, precision and finish of her 
English she stands in marked contrast with 
many English no%elists of eminence, and 
should have a first place in the attention 
of all students of stylo in English prose 

But admirable as she is in literary expres 
Sion, it is rot so much this as it is her great 
skill in framing plots and dramatic situations, 
and especially her unm ailed ability in 
portraying characters and analyzing motives 
and laying bare the secret workings of the 
human mind and conscience, that gives her 
her chief claim to greatness Most writers of 
fiction hare one set of characters whom they 
make pass before us again and again The 
name®, the liicry and the conditions ander 
which they appear are changed, but the 
characters are essentially the same But 
George Eliot never reproduces anything she 
has once given the public. Her every new 
book IS altogether new This is becapsc she 
IS a real creator, not a mere putter together 
of second hand matenal In many sidedness 
she 13 like Shakespeare Like him too she has 
the power to put herself in the place of each 
one of her characters, and understand each, and 
feel ns each feels, and think as each thinks, 
and 80 completely for the time being be the 
one whom she portrays, as to make that 
character live his own independent life — im 
possible of being mistaken in anything for any 
other character This is a rare power, which 
only the pre eminent few in literature possess 
George Eliot perhaps portrays best the 
sad and the tragic I think it is a just criticism 
that there is too much of the tragic and the 
dark in nearly all her works Yet her books, 
some of them at least, are by no means wanting 
m the bright and even the humorous Indeed 
in some of her characters, ns Sire Poyser and 
Bartle Slassey, she gn es us what is to be 
classed among the best humour we have m 
English literature It is sometimes said that 
women writers usually fail m humour Certainly 
George Ehot succeeds, and as measured by 
this severe test, (for it is a "evere test) she 
takes rank with the greatest of the oppo«ite sex 
She paints common people admirably 
How wonderfully does she enter into 
sympathy with Silas Marner’s life, and 


how delicately and tenderly and faith 
fully does she portray all the hopes and 
anxieties and fears of his small mind 
Particularly well docs she paint the people of 
rural England — their humour, their oddities, 
their conceit*, their prejudices, their narrow 
and peculiar views of life, their badness, their 
goodness No writer has portrayed women 
with more masterly hand than George Eliot 
Some of her women characters are as well 
drawn as any m Shakespeare Her portrayal 
of men is perhaps not always so wonderful 
Children she paints almost or quite as perfect 
ly as Victor Hugo 

Me should expect her to fail if anywhere 
ID drawing religious characters Having 
grown away from current religions beliefs, it 
is natural to fear that she might not do justice 
to persons who continued to hold them But 
we have only to read a very little way m 
almost any of her books to sec that our fear 
IS groiindles* Dinah Moms, the methodist, 
Aunt Agatha and Savonarola, the Catholic", 
and Mordecai the Tew, are all drawn with 
equal fidelity and sympathetic appreciation 

In ioo"t of her novels she confines her"elf 
to Ekiglish «ocietj,and portrays such characters 
as she has bcreelf "cen, and known , and here 
drawing upon the rich treasures of a life of 
keen aud penetrating observation, she is plainly 
most at home and writes with most case But 
ID one of her stones in prose, “Romola and 
in her story in metre ‘ The Spanish Gypsy”, 
she transports herself to foreign land*, and to 
past ages Here she has a more difficult (ask 
How has she succeeded ? It is not too much 
to say that her Romola is one of the three or 
four best histoncal novels of the world Just 
as he who would know the Alexandria of 
the early part of the fifth Century should not 
fail to read Charles Kingsley's “Hypatia,”, and 
as he who would realize the voluptuous life and 
tragic fate of Pompeii, the doomed city of 
ancient Italy, must read Bulwer Lytton’s “Last 
Days of Pompeii”, so he who would understand 
the gay, beautiful, wicked, hollow hearted, 
fascinating, cruel, splendid Florence of 
Savonarola's time, whatever el«c he reads or 
does not read, should be sure that he does not 
miss the vivid and wonderful panorama that 
waits to pass before hjs eyes m the life story of 
George Eliot’s “Romola ” 
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It IS mtiiril to inquire wlntis the Icidmg 
clnmctenstic ot Gcoi^c Tilliot, as a no\cIist 
Thackeray will bo remembered for In'* pictures 
of the fashion ind the foiblca of tho English 
life of Ills daj, in its so c illetl higher circles 
Dickens will live in Ins broad^ Iicaity, genial 
humanity, and his pictures of the English 
common life of his time, particularly in iK out 
ward aspects For what will Gcoige I hot 
be read and prwed and remcmbcTcd, it she is 
read and remembered nt all m coming ages ’ I 
think she will be read, if not by the many, at 
least b} the more intelligent few A hundred, or 
five huiidicd jcais from today, he who wants 
to get aaicw of the society world, or the 
fashionable world, or the political world, or 
the financnl and bii«incss world, or ei on of 
the more external aspects of the religious 
world of Nineteenth Ceutui-y England, will 
turn to his library and hunt up a Dtekens, or 
a Thackeray or a Trollope or a Rcaconsficid 
But I»e who wants to know about n deeper and 
more important world than those writers 
describe,— the real life of the people, — (heir 
hopes, fears, struggles, sullcrings aspirition* 
their homes, theiriiork conditions, thcirschools, 
their chiirtJics, tho last overturnings and read 
instmcnts of religious beliefs caused by science 
(to many people welcome but to others shocking 
and terrible)— he who wants to know about 
these deep and vital matters (and what will the 
Tiituro care about so much as about these ?) will 
go not to Bcaconsfield or Macaulay or Thackeray 
or Dickens, but straight to George EJiot 

George Eliot through her books is a great 
teacher, at whose feet men and vi omen of 0 \ ery 
nation race and religion, may well sit,— a 
teacher of the great moral laws upon which all 
the progress of the world and human existence 
Itself depends. Scarcely another English 
writer, indeed no other Englsh <jtcatvrntcr 
of her generation, unless it be Uiiskin, breathes 
a spirit of Buch high moral earnestness In 
the emphasis which she places upon right 
doing or righteousness, and m tho sure penalty 
which she makes sooner or later nlw-lysto 
follow wrong doing or unrighteousness, she 
IS a true Bister of the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets of the Old Icstamcnt Much of the 
intensity of her stones lies m the fruitless 
ntlompts of her charictcn when they have 
done wrong to avoid retribution 


It is sometimes eh irged that shctciches 
fitalistn In a scn'c she does But it Ls not 
the blind fatalism of the old Greeks, or the 
appalling f itabsm of the Galuniitic so called 
Christian theology Always it is a fahalism 
(if that word is to bo used at all} of 
ascertainable cause and cTect, ind therefore 
IS not beyond man’s mitigation and at least 
partial control Often she presents it 
m the form of heredity, as in the c-i'c of 
Fedalma struggling in vam to free herself 
from the chains which her birth and 
ancestry have fastened upon her, — m 
other words, struggling to be a SpaTii<h 
lady when her veins are full of gypsy blood 
Indeed no lesson is taught more powerfully 
in the books of George Lliot than this of the 
power of herediU We arc bound to those 
who have gone before us and to those who 
come after us by tics that wo cannot 
break and must not ignore \et we arc 
not helpless. We may lift society and continue 
to lift it, but It must be by using heredity 
itself That IS to «a\, we mu«t gee tint each 
generation is born belter than the preceding 
One Also we may lift society by means of 
environment — by making all tho educational 
and moulding influences that surround child 
hood and youth better and better George 
Eliot never overlooks the powerful influence of 
environment and education 

Sho 18 sometimes represented ns a 
pessimist This IS a mistake bhe is an 
optimist Blit hers is not that easy going 
shallow optimism which indulges the lazy 
faith that all things arc coming out right, 
whelher we do anything to make them come 
out right or not Hers is that high and 
rational optimism which, while it believes that 
the world’s future is to be belter than Its 
present, and wt (h Tenny son, 

Doabla not lhat tbroiiRh Ihi. nj,'s 
One narpow runs 

And (be IhoiiKhU of men aic wi Icncd 
With the ] njccss ot the suns ’ 
yet believes in the worlds progress /refiner 
it believes tint mankind will work Irani 
enough to ingurc tint progress 

Here 19 the way she herself expresses 
her splendid optimism 

I loo rest in faith 

That man a pcrtwlion is the crow nine flower 
TowanJ nbich the urgent ean in Ii/cb pTMt tree 
Is pwsinp— seen m puny llosBoras now 
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But in the world s RTcat morrows to osnaud 
^\ ith broadest petal and with deepest glow ’ 

And again 

Mine Ls the faith 
That life on earth is bciiiz shaped 
To glorious ends that order justice love 
ilean man s completeness mean eftect ns sure 
As roundness in the dew drop 

Nothing 13 more conspicuous in the 
tvriling3 of George Eliot than that beonlifnl 
spirit which she calls “aUrinsin,” which the 
New Testament calls the “spirit of the Cro^9” 
and which in our everj daj language is called 
un«elfishne«s, — a spirit which breathes through 
all her pages If there is one lesson that is 
impressed upon her readers more often and 
more powerfully than aiy other, it is the 
lesson that selfishness is misery, whereas 
unselfishness and generous, loving efforts to do 
others good, brings ever the highest rewards 
of blessedness He is both jin outlaw and 
a wretch who lives sololj for himself Fie fc> 
a man and an inheritor of all highest good that 
apporLauis to human life, who hvc> for the 
common weal A not inappropnatc text 
to set at the beginning of any or all of her 
books would bo, “He that seeketh to save bis 
life shall lose it, but he that losetli Ins life 
for tho truth’s sake and lus brothers shall 
save iL” 

Gcoige Eliot has done not a little by her 
teachings to shame Christians out of tLcir 
selfish seeking to save their own selfish 
Souls , she has done not a little to teach us. 
all that we can onl^ save our souls as wc save 
our»cl\es from c\erj thing base or sordid or 
selfish or hurtful to our highest manhood or 
womanhood , and especially as we save others 
around us, our children, our brothers and 
“istcrs, our neighbours, our friends, our foes, 
the pool m our alleys, the cnniinaU in onr 


jails For mankind is a solidarity “No man 
livetli unto himself, and no man dicth unto 
himself” 

Itccanso George Eliot was unable to 
believe manj of the doctrines of orthodox 
Chnstianit}, there were those who called 
her skeptic, heretic, infidel, and who dcelarod 
her religion not real but only a pretence It 
wis e\en reported that the piajers and 
sermon', of Adam Rede” and “Dinah Morns” 
were not her own but were copied This 
chaise pained her decpij, and «lie teJb us 
how, as a fact, tliej came up “out of a full 
heart through burning tears’ It is known 
that that book of deep doi otion, “Tho IimLition 
of Christ, wis tliroughont her life a favourite 
mid much read volume After her dealli it 
was found in her room close to her accubtomed 
sc it 

I close this study of a noble life and 
character, as well as a writer of nil but the 
very highest rank, with her own beautiful 
poem, — that poem praj cr with winch the 
volume of her collected poetical writings ends 
As it was he/ prajer, so maj it well be the 
prajer of ail ulio tcml it Jicie 

Ob 11127 I )ein the choir mvisibk 
Of (hove mmoital dead irbo hre 
III m mide better by their presence Lrc 
III pulses stirred to generosity 
In deed of daring rectitude , in s^oru 
Vor raismble aiss that end with self 
III iboughU sublime that pierce the night like stars 
And mtli their mdd persistence urge man a gpari.h 
To vaster issues 
This IS life to coruc 

IVhieh maityred ni«i h«ie laade more glorious 
tor US irho strive to folloxv Blay I reach 
That purest heaven to be to other souls 
The cup of strcugih jn so ne great ago ij 
Lokiudie generous ardour, feed pure love 
Ueget the smiles that have no cruelty— 

Be the sweet presence of a good dilToscd 
And in diffusion ever more 1 itcusc 
So shall I join tUe choir luiisihic 
Whose ffiusK. id the gJadiess of tbo irorld ’ 
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fOT the Indii that was but the India 
that IS 13 the theme of these reflec- 
tions , the India not of yesterdaj bat 
the India of today, which is casting its 
shadow on the India of tomorrow What is 
this stirring of a new life, the awakening of a 
coneciousncss that slumbered for centaries in 
peaceful oblivion, deaf to the calls re«ottnding 
through the countries of the world, heedless of 
the primordial law that every living creature 
IS born to breathe the air of freedom ? lu the 
midst of this slumber almost simulating death 
has sounded the tocsin, clear and vibrant, and 
the call IS Awake and arise, and be free ' 
Free ’ not the wild freedom of the chamois 
leaping on the mountain crag, but the ordered 
and oigamzed freedom of a self contained and 
self reliant nation, a nation strong enough to 
resist aggression from outside but living at 
perfect peace with near and distant neigh 
hours, helping the gradual realization of that 
distant day when nation will not look at nation 
with murder in Its heart, when the blood of 
Abel will no longer cr) unto the Lord from 
under the ground , , , , 

So long have India and freedom been 
btnn^ers that the wistful longing for freedom 
was almost dead in India Her vaiying 
fortunes made no differtoce, for it merely 
meant a change of masters and yet in the 
Sahara of despair flourished the oasts of 
freedom m medieval Rajsthaii, the land of 
Kings, tho abode of Rajputs, Rajputana. The 
Sa^as of that heroic period were compiled 
toiTether by an English chronicler in the 
Annals of Rajsthan Mewar never lowered 
the flag -wbile the other principalities 
succumbed one by one Rana Pratap Singh 
never submitted to Mogul pa^mountcy 
Ouecn Padmini, rather than yield to the 
foreigner, performed the Jahar Vrata and, 
with her companions and other Rajput women, 
Smly threw herself upon the flaming uneraT 
ovre Ireedom was not dead then, though 
Tt became a thing of the past m the years that 
followed. 


Those who are not interested in the 
attaioment of freedom by India put on the 
the thinking cap and shake tbcir heads and 
declare that India is almost a continent and 
contains a congeries of races, and there is 
DO nation and it would not be safe to let 
India have freedom, for that would result in 
anarchy It has happened in the history of 
the world that one nation has subdued 
another, or more than one nation, by force 
or fraud, but such dominion is evane^'cent 
It IS perfectly true that everything human is 
impermanent but empires are the first bubbles 
that burst on the flowing stream of Time One 
moment the glitter and pomp of power and 
wealth and empire, the next moment only a 
vanished memory over which sweep m 
unbroken silence the waters of Lethe I 

No nation bolds the destiny of another in 
Its hands, no nation can set back the bands 
on the dial of Time, or arrest the moving 
Roger that writes and moves on The hour 
stakes when the time comes and brings to 
every nation its appointed portion More 
than half a century ago an English historLan 
philosopher declared with great deliberation 
that there ore the germs of a nation in India. 
These germs have sprouted , the tiny acorn 
will grow into a mighty oak, the minute seed 
will expand into the many limbed, deep shaded 
peepiil tree 

In recent years the trend of events 
in India has been discussed throughout the 
world There have been new features 
m the national awakening in India that have 
impressed the nations of the world All 
precedents have been f ilsiGed. There has 
been no volcanic eruption, no display of 
impotent violence There has been an extra 
ordinary uplifting of the spirit, a heroic 
determination to sufler and to win 

A great deal has been written outside 
Indui about tho remarkable peculiarity of tho 
natioua! awakening in Indui. It has been 
noticed that the example of India bos appealed 
to foreign countries and the same experiment 
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ha? been tried elsewhere I have particnhrlv 
in mind a book written b) nii Pnglish 
journalist who saw things for himself and 
set down Ills impressions frinkly fie has no 
doubts whatsoe% er of the genuinenC'S of the 
national mo\ craent in India and the ultimate 
success of the original methods ndopted to 
reach the goal 

If at the present moment a stranger from 
beyond the shores of Indea were to visit 
this coiintr} and travel through it he would 
disco\er nothing iitinsual, no ferment, no 
excitement, nothing to indicate that a change 
of the greatest moment is coming over the 
spirit of the country On the other hand, 
he wonld be greatly stnick and perhaps 
pnzzled b\ the apparentl} complete surrender 
to the iniluences of the West. In northern 
India he wonld find the sime European 
garb worn by joung men from Karachi to 
Calcutta. Ihc uniformity of dress makes it 
impossible to distinguish a youog Sindbi from 
a young Panjabi, or a Bihari from a Bengali 
In South ludua the change is not so noticeable, 
and, although the number of joung men 
wearing the European garb is on the increase 
tn the Madras Presidency, there is no 
apprccuable change tn the wajs of living or 
social conditions In North Indta the jounger 
generation almost forgets that it belongs to 
India and owes some loyaltj to the land of its 
birth With the western garb are combined 
western methods, the western manner of living 
and even European food Some Indians 
speak English at home, husbands and wives, 
brothers and sisters as if they had no language 
of their own 'iiie English they speak jars on 
the ear, for mostly it is bad English Indian 
children are called by English names, the 
Indian words being sometimes perverted info 
English forms 

The whole thing would be tragic if it 
were not contemptible It goes without saying 
that most of these people, and many of them 
are not young are thoughtless and consequent- 
ly It never occurs to them to inquire why 
Englishmen and Europeans who spend thirty 
or forty years in this country do not make the 
slightest change in their habits or mode of 
living The answer maj be that the Englioh- 
maii in India i naturally considers himself 
superior to the subject population and despises 
49—2 


Indian wiys Induans who adopt European 
ways may think that tbev are introdncmg a 
better and perhaps cleaner mode of living, but 
H that all Does not the outer veneer afTect 
the inner nature of these men and women? 
They forget they arc born Indians and thoj 
can bo nothing else, do what thej will 
Indims who live in the English stjle resent 
being addressed in the Indian fashion They 
are alwajs called sahebs and their wives mem 
sahebs In ccrLiin places and certain weathers 
in India English clothing is most uncomfort- 
able but these people will suffer martyrdom 
rather than put on the loose and comfortable 
clothing which properh belongs to them 

What are the thoughts of these un-Indian 
Indians, what are their aspirations ’ Has the 
new longing for nationhood passed them 
entirely bv, has the call of the countrj been 
sounded m vain in their heedless cars ? 
Neither apparel nor the wiy« of living can 
change tbc nationality ot men, or tlicir 
race Moreover, India has n past 
and a tradition far more distinguished 
than the mushroom growth of modern 
European civilization India has survived 
while other cations that were her contem* 
poranos have perished and vanished off the 
face of the earth, because throughout all her 
tnbulatiODS India has held fast to the past 
and loyally cherished her traditions What 
can the sons and daughters of India hope to 
gam by a mere change of clothing and 
ordering their daily lives according to an 
alien standard ? 

To look at the surface India seems to be 
imconccmcd and quite reconciled to her lot. 
rfac crust of Indian life cnimbles at the touch 
and apparently shows no signs of hardening 
into a firm stratum The protracted loss of 
liberty for many centuries has made the 
mind flabby and incapable of independent 
and discriminating thought. It is astonishing 
how unreal is the entire superstructure of 
life and endeavour and aspiration in India 
Several phases of the superficial life of India 
are truly pathetic The abundance and 
profusion of titles mean nothing and thej 
can mean nothing to a people who do 
not possess the primary and elementary 
nght of freedom Yet the craving for 

these and the pride with which they are 
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displayed when obtained indicate a vanity 
almost childish m its ingenuousness In 
other parts of the world and among nations 
^Yhlch arc really free and hold a high place 
in the council of nations titles arc being 
abolished as unnecessarj and snperfluoiis 
appendages to a man’s name In India the 
fascination for hollow titles is so great that 
a man is frequentlj addressed by bis title 
rather than b> bis name andeaenby some 
title that he does not possess These men 
lack the power of thought , their country’s 
welfare is not a matter of any concern to 
them , they have no share or part in 
India s bid for freedom 

The most palpable effect of the suppression 
of free thought and free speech for so many 
centuries is the reluctance to grapple with 
realities and to face things as they are All 
effort to go to the root of things is avoided 
Mostly people are content to toy and tnlle 
with the frmgo of great problems , the timidity 
acquired through many generations cannot be 
overcome and men ha\c forgotten to dare 
and to do The onl} lesson that centuries oC 
subjugation has tnuglit is safsly Safet) 
first, Mitety all the way and safety last Risks 
ire not to bo ruo but to be aeoided Patnotism 
does not mean sacrifice nnd suffering but just 
a little flutter lu which no chances arc taken 
and no heavy "takes risked Coastitiitioiial 
agitation is a most comforting phrase •'“ji P”* 
one the assurance of a whole skin B'>t 
snob agitation it is necessary that there should 
To u fonstitntion What is the eonstitnt on 
nnssessed bj lodua ! Three times lias the 
Mnstitnlion of India been revised but there is 
nothing like a constitution in India in the 
sense that the Govenimeiit of the coiintiy is 
subject to that coaslitnlion One can under 
stand constitntional agitation m England for 
Se It IS the real thing The ronstitntion 
provides that a successful agitation should 
Wtain Its object. If there is an iinpopnlar 
m^siirc an agitation may bo set up .gainsl 
rand by dint of persistent agitation the 
Go^niment may be defeated and depnarf 
of office and tlio measure may bo rescinded 
ii„„g ,s possible la India ConsUtn 
^ ? smtatmn in the British sense alwayw 

tional “8'^ ( of a constitiilioii m which 

rr^ai; anfliont, repose, la the people 


Tliere is -i hiz} notion that constitutional 
agitation in India means the same thing as in 
England, but it is utterly wrong In India 
every revision of what is cilled the constitu 
tion has synchronized with the vesting of the 
Government with more absolute power, while 
no real power whatsoever has been given to 
the people The legistative bodies have not 
the slightest power over the Government 

Phrases arc fetishes which cannot be 
lightly cast aside and people m India patheti 
cally cling to the idea of constitutional agita 
tion, not so much by conviction as by the 
dictates of prudence, for right in front is the 
siffoal alway » at danger, flaming red before their 
eyes Cautious and wise people have to walk 
wanly and to bridle their tongues with a stiff 
snaffle Thev dare not ta! c the bit m their 
teeth and bolt. The fastest pace they can 
make is only a gentle amble 

In other directions in which there is no 
apprehension of a collision with cstiblishcd 
mithonly there is no pretence at any restraint 
There is no poise no balance, no sense of 
proportion The extravagance of langiago 
passes all bounds There is uotlung hi e a great 
literature as yetm nny of the living Indian 
languages vet from the lavish praise bestowed 
upon various authors in inanv parts of India 
it would seem ns if there are no other writers 
of the same rank anywhere else in the world 
Some one is called the I mperor of Literature 
another «its on a Throne to which there is no 
other claimant a third is the gieatcst Thinker 
in the world Superlatives arc heaped up 
with a reckless prodigaliLv truh amazing It 
IS pleasant to dream of an imperial crown in a 
land where liberty is unknown There is 
satisfaction in claiming supreraaev in a spheio, 
where no one cares to dispute it 

riie Israelites looked upon themselves 
as a people cho'en of God though this 
was of no help to them m Egypt where 
the rgypluans made their lives bitter with 
hard bondage and compelled them to make 
bncl s without straw and tlie Laskmastors 
aflUcted them with their bunlens In India, 
or at least m certain parts of India the people 
not only believe that they are a chosen people 
but are f rmly convinced that God repeatedly 
appears in their midst m the flesh, in the 
image and with the lineaments of a man Out 
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of India dunng the ages only one mnn appear- 
ed who claimed to be the Son of God and the 
Christ, the Annoiuted One. lint he was the 
Son and not the Father, which i3inhea\en 
At the transfiguration of Jesus on a high 
mountain where Peter, James and John were 
present, liehold, a bnght cloud o\ ershadowed 
them and behold a \oice came out of the 
cloud, which said This is mj beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased, hear jc him' 
Christ 13 the second divinity in the Trinity, the 
Saviour, but not the Lord God in person 

In India alone the doctrine of divine 
incarnation is accepted as part of the Hindu 
faith There was no such belief in cnrlj 
Vedic times No one could dream of the 
Brahman of the Upamshads appennug on 
earth m the shape of a man and living and 
dying as a mortal It was only after the 
Piiranic conception of the Triad— Brahma, 
Vishnu and Maheswara— that the theor) of 
atatars was first enunciated As m the 
Christian Tnnity so also in the Hindu Triad 
it was the second divinity that appeared as a 
man among men Indeed, the first three 
incarnations of Viahnu belong to the animal 
kingdom and not the human race at all 
\nother was a monster, part lion and part 
man Yet another was a pigmy Mention is 
made of only ten aiafars of Vishnu but in 
otter disregard of this authoritative declaration 
atainrs have been multiplied and they bid fair 
to become as numerous as the divinities of the 
Hindu pantheon MTiat India really needs is 
not a multiplicity of divine mcarnatioos but a 
Liberator who will show the way to freedom 
and enable India to regain the status and 
dignity of a nation 

There are no indications on the surface of 
Indian life that any great change is impending, 
or that an intense moral struggle i« disturbing 
the listle«sness and apathy of centuries Deep 
down, however, at the core India is filled wiUi 
a passionate longing and an inflexible deter 
minatton to shake off the incubus of inertia 
that has paralyzed her so long and once again 
resume her pristine ascendancy as a teacher 
and guide of humanity There is no violent 
reaction, but a strong and deep and abiding 
faith m the ultimate destiny of India Even 
sceptics must recognize the hand of Providence 
in this new awakening of India. V, hat other 


explanation can be found for this novel and 
almost inspired method that has come into 
operation for compassing the freedom of 
India’ Whence comes this inexhaustible 
capacity for suffenng and sacrifice, this fixed 
resoUc to accomplish by non violence what 
other nations have gained by violence? 

Beneath the crust of personal safety is the 
core of pcrsoml sacrifice, below the smoke of 
a confusion of thought is the white flame 
of a clear and bright faith Dispassionate 
observers and unprejudiced people will realize 
with some surprise that the new movement in 
India 13 not the work of fanatics or lawless 
firebrands, but the carefiillj thought out line 
of action of men of high social standing, 
profotmdly versed in the law under which 
India IS at present governed and ev en success 
ful lawjers in extensive practice There was 
notbicg to prevent them from following the 
usual routine and living a life of ease and even 
getting the titles which are so highly prized 
Wbat induced them to give up their large 
incomes, impoverish themselves, court 
imprttonment, EuFer hardships and, as 

a consequence shorten their lives? It 

would be a gross calumny to say that thej 
were posing as heroes aod seeking martyrdom 
They were really making amends for the 
loaction and tuoiditv of their ancestors and 
their coutemporaries they were pa} mg the 
fir«t instalment of the pnee of India’s liberty, 
they were hjing the foundations of a great 
and glorious future for India 

Deep down m the heart of Indian society 
glows the passionate and unquenchable, though 
perfectly natural and legitimate, longing for 
freedom and this feeling is steadily growing 
and affecting a rapidly increasing number of 
the sons and daughters of India The spread 
of the national awakening m India among the 
women is of the utmost significance, for in 
recent times the women of India have been 
living for the most part m seclusion and had 
no part or share m the ambitions and aspira 
tions of men But this c.ill of the country, 
this desire for the attainment of the status of 
nationhood has penetrated the thick folds of 
the purdah and brought women out to partake 
in Uie penla of the struggle and contnbute 
their quota of suffering and sacrifice This 
would have been incredible if it were not a 
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fact With this indisputable CMdcnce before 
our e}cs it is eas) to gauge the depth of the 
feeling in the country 

One beholds with wonder this strange 
contradiction between the crust and core of 
Indian life , on the surface an apparent 
surrender to the meretncioua fascination of 
the West, the humiliating adoption of alien 
manners and alien modes of living, the paenlo 
hankering for useless titles, the constant 
anxiety for personal safety and down below 
the dominant spirit of the great adventure, 
the pounding pulse of freedom, the danng 
born of a strong faith, the stern refusal to 
accept imported innovations, the glowing heat 
of a noble passion To the heart of India 
has come the reafization that there can 6c no 
honour for a people situated as we arc in 
India Honour is for the free, titles and 
distinctions are for people who are masters 
in th'^ir own homes If a title given to an 
Indian confers superiority on him it does not 
toko fiway the inferiority inseparable from bis 
race The first and foremost and the only 
thing worth having is equalU) with the other 
nations and this cannot be obtained until 
India has the same status 

Deeper and deeper has this one thought 
penetrated the heart of India and it is athrob 
with a new pulse, every heart beat keeping 
time with (he steady march towards the goal 
This is the divine discontent that stirs man to 
his innermost being and helps him to 
accomplish the seemingly impossible 

It has been contended that this new move 
ment m India, the desire to regain the lost 
position of India, is confined to a small section 
of the people and there is no unreat among the 
great mass of the population, no eagerness tn 
exchange the present state of things for 
another Is it forgotten that ever> great, 
enterpnsc has a small beginning and tlie imtia 
tionofthe greatest caents m the history has 
been almost unnoticed ? ■\>ho eier thought 

when Tesus with his twelve disciples went 
nbout teaching m Galilee, a poor young man 
clothed in a single garb and having no hous% 
to call his home, that the tune would com^ 
•when a whole continent and other lands theii 
known and also unknown would ncdairo him 
as the Christ and Uie Saviour, and exalt him 
as the King of kings ? In all great concem% 


and undertakings a small beginning is the 
surest guarntec of biiccos» Ihc initiators of 
the movement of freedom in India have been 
called hard names Have not the Teachers, 
Benefactors and Liberators of humanitj been 
reviled in all ages and countries ^ Some were 
maltreated, some others were put to death In 
this respect, nothing unusual has happened 
in India 

The leaven that rat'scs a mass of dough is 
very small compared with the quantity of 
kneaded ilour, the lever is a very small in- 
strument as compared with the bulk of the 
material it shifts , a locomotive engine is v cry 
smalt in comparison with the long train it pulls 
at a great speed The argument that a vast 
movement in its initial stages has onfy a few 
adherents ins no signincancc and implies no 
condemnation Ihe reality is the main thing 
No nation once awake can be lulled to sleep 
again Every nation that has sought freedom 
has found it in the long run Ihc struggle 
may be short or it may be long, but it can 
have only one result. What begins at the 
core gradually works its way up to the surface, 
cvoiy wave in the sea reaches the shore as i 
ripple and when the coast is rocky it thunders 
against it as a breaker 

It has been taken tor granted that human 
nature in the East is different from thitin 
the West and the long accepted doctrine of 
fatalism produces a disinclination for action 
and makes men and nations contented with 
their lot, whatev er it may bo Probably it is 
on the basis of this reasoning that it is believed 
tacitly if not explicitly, that India will roraaw 
for ever the unchanging East and will submit 
uncomplainingly to perpetual domination by a 
succession of other races Ihcrc is no such 
thing as perpetuity in human affairs and thi., 
love of liberty is not confined to either the 
Ea'»t or the \\ est India is not outside the 
pale of humanity and if she has had a great 
past (here are unmistakable indications (hat 
she will have a great future, unfettered by the 
ovcrlordship of any other race 

It has also been maintained with a great 
deal of solicitude — perhaps it is real solicitude 
— (bat if India were left to herself tliere would 
be chaos and bloodshed, and for her freedom 
would be a dangerous possession If any 
school of thought IS more persistent than 
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niiothcr it IS sophi'«tu W lulc there !-» t,o much 
anxiety about the future of Iniln, »^Xlel^ fhit 
would feign keep Indn m lending strings for 
ever, what about the free nations of the AVest, 
what u«e hn\e the nations of 5 uropo made of 
the freedom then hnne enjojod so long * Dxcrj 
nation in Durope, great and small is free 
Powerful and craftn nations of Duropc have 
obtained small or cytctisue possc'^sions iii 
other continents but in Kuropo itself thev 
cannot depme the smallest nation of its free 
dom Napoleon tried it he placed hw 

relations and gencnls on (he thrones of 
different countnes iii Furopc but with his 
disappearance hia creatures and nominees 
disappeared The intense jealousy between 
the nations of Europe has been (he best 
guarantee of their freedom If one man or 
one nation becomes too powerful or a common 
danger the others combine and puU the roan or 
nation down 

Tlio freedom of Europe is a danger to 
herself and to the rest of the world One 
hears of savage Inbes cooitantl} at war, of 
vendettas and blood feuds that arc earned on 
from generation to generation, but thc«e pale 
into utter insignificance when compared with 
the bloodthirstiness of European nations, the 
calculated and scientific ferocity with which 
slaughter is carried out on an appalling scale 
If this is the height of civilization nnd freedom 
it would be infinitely belter for mankind if it 
were never attained Those who profess so 
much anxiety for the preservation of peace m 
India would not have the slightest hesitation 
ID dragging India into a war with which she 
has no concern 

The tragedy of Europe is that while 
every nation in that continent is free 
not one of them is free to prevent 
the outbreak of war AVars are declared 
not by nations but by Governments condncting 
the affairs of nations If any nation 
were to set its face against war and to 
refuse to vote money and supplies war would 
become impossible, but the free nations of 
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Europe arc uttcrl} impotent to control their 
Governments when it comes to a dechntioii 
of war The appe il to their honour, the fierce 
desire to repel foreign aggression is irresistible 
and nations are unresistingly driven to war 
like sheep to the slaughter 

I'crish the thought of such freedom for 
Indii, a freedom which is a constant menace 
to the liberty of other nations and which looks 
upon war as the natunl pa«tinic of a free 
nation* Not in blood is laid the found ition 
of the tiiturc freedom of India, because blood 
tries out for more blood, but in siincring and 
self surrender Never will a free India seek 
to deprive another nation of its liberty, never 
will she permit herself to be involved in an 
avoidable war A true lover of freedom can 
never regard with complacence the snatching 
away of the liberty of another, for he realizes 
that freedom is as dear to another as it is to 
him«oIf Freedom combined with national 
neighbourhncss and a good understanding 
should ensure the peace of the world Indi 
viduals and Governments that seek (o plungo 
their countnes into the horrors of war should 
be iiiconlmcally outlawed 

1 roin the core to the crust ill Indu will 
be penneated with this new born and natural 
desire for the primary nght of cv cry nation 
The unchanging East is changing, for it is the 
law of nature All over Asia has passed the 
breath of a new life and a new awakening is 
visible everywhere The danger lies in the 
AVest where Europe i“ threatening herself with 
self cxtiuction bhe has learned nothing by 
the lest AV^orld AFarand is apparently ready 
to begin it all over again For India the 
prospect IS neither menacing nor gloomy 
Through all her tribulations she has held on 
to the past and it IS her past that will ensure 
the greatness of her future Neither the 
civilization nor the insatiable lust of war of 
the AVest will be the ideal of India whose 
desire for freedom is based on (he resumption 
of her old place as a teacher and guide of 
other nation': 
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fEIE studj of 1 new book on Hindi 
litenttire by my friend, Kshiti Mohm 
Sen, of S'lntmikctm, suggested to 
me the subject of my lecture thn 
evening Elis volume of C3s^ys, on the 
Hindi mysticnl religious writer*, is shortly 
to be published in English bj Lunc A Co , 
London, md I should wish ill my audience 
to read it, as I have done with great profit 
Indeed, it so deeply impressed mo that I now 
feel certain that it ought to be followed up 
by an English edition of the same author’s 
great ma‘'terpiecc on Dadu, which recently 
appeared in Bengali, with an important 
introduction by Rabindranath Tagore 

The close collabor ition m Medieval Hindi 
literature between Rabindranath Tagore and 
Kshiti Mohan ben, which has done so much 
to increase the fame of the Hindi Poets 
abroad, throughout the world, may not yet 
be fully iiudcrstood in Gujarat Bat at 
Saulinikctan, where the Poet lives, ,t has 
become an integral part of the life of our 
Asram It has led on to a Chair in Hindi 
literature being aimed at m the future ^d 
al*o a Hindi Library being established We 
have already received gifts for this hbraiy 
from eminent Hindi writers and we have a 
Hindi teacher. Pandit Hwivedi, who has 
Tiroved of eminent service owing to bis 
Admirable knowledsa and oaderstandinc of 
Bencali literature side by side that of Hindi 
Two of the Europeans engaged in study at 
Visvabharati have taken up Hindi as one 
of their subjects and there are fifteen ofe 
nnnds AH this deaclopmenl has Eradually 
Srred chiefly owing to the enthnsiasm for 
I Hindi literature of the Poet 

hinself o? K*iti Mohan Sen For onr 
Sev regards this iHeoture », the very 
n n( Hindu religious culture 

Si^Mohan Sen, thus inspired by the 
iv^niu collecUon of the 

S I haae nlreaay seen, m manuscript, 


Rajjab’s naoie is likely to stand on the same 
level as those of Dadu and Kabir, and to 
write this is to give him very high praise 
indeed 

Only a beginning has been made in the 
discovery of these great treasure* of literature 
which had become covered with the dust of 
ages and almost lost to the world There 
could hardly be a more inspiring task today 
than to take part in their restoration Kshiti 
Mohan Sen has wandered up and down the 
North and West of India during his vacations 
engaged in this form of research He told me 
that one of the most fruitful centres of such 
excavatiOQ work (if I may so call it) has been 
among the villages of Kathiawar, where the 
kiodly people still band on by word of mouth 
these religious songs which are so simple and 
vet so profound 

Gujarat had its own great part to plav in 
this blossoming into ‘■ong of Medieval India 
Dr r W Thomas mentions onl> three naoie* 
Narsingh Mehta, Mirabai and Premananda 
Mirabai’s name stands out, unparalleled and 
and incomparable, as the noble*t woman <iaint 
and religious mystic that Western India has 
produced Every recent poet of Gujarat has 
paid a tribute to her memory, and the 
remarkable revival of Gujarati literature 
which we are witnessing toda} has received 
its own creative impulse from tiie same source 
of bftallt, or religious devotion, from which 
Mirabai drew her songs 

One other name I will immediately 
mention, whose thoughts arc singularly akin to 
those of Mirabai, — Jnanadas Later on, I 
hope to recite a translation of one of bis 
poems which Rabindranath Tagore has made 
from the Hindi manuscript of Kshiti Jlohan 
Sen M ben I do so, you will agree with 
me that his songs are worthy of a prominent 
place in any anthology of mystical religions 
poclrj such as that which the Oxfonl 
Univcrsitj Press has published 

I have not mentioned as yet Guru Nanak 
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and the hter Gurus of the Sikh community 
Nor have I called attention to the remarkable 
unity of religious cultures between Hindus of 
the Bhakti tj pe and Safi Mussulmans which 
forms the glory of Smd In one brief lecture, 
these great subjects can only be referred to 
in passing, though I am greatly tempted to 
dwell longer upon them 

II 

We see then at Santmiketan, under 
Rabindranath ragorc’a genial influence, two 
currents of Indian culture already meeting, — 
Bengali and Hindi Surelj it is time that 
Gujarati literature, which has its affinity with 
both, should seek to mingle its own waters 
along with the two fertdizing streams. You, 
who rightly love your owu literature, should 
come to regard Santimkctau as your own 
There is a Poets’ corner there for Mtrabai, 
side by side with Tul«idas and Tukaram, 
Nanak and Kabir, Rajjab and Jnanadas, on 
an equal footing with the poeU of Bengal 
Just as ui Rabindranath’s famous song of the 
Motherland he reveals his love for every part 
of India, so there is a place in hts A^ram for 
every true Indian culture 

in 

M} own forecast of India’s literary future 
lb this While the English language, which 
mubt always remain foreign to the masses of 
the village people, may continue to hold its 
place as an organ of commerce and external 
communication, it will no longer be the one 
language setting the type for the literatures of 
modem India, lo use the words of Science, 
the English language instead of being ‘dominant’ 
in Indian literature will becom" ‘recessive.’ 
On the other hand, the dilTerent lodun 
languages themselves will form fruitful anions 
with one another, just as Bengali and Hindi 
are already doing at Santmiketan It has 
been a great joy to me to watch this process 
going on, not only m Bengal but in Gnjarat 
nlso , for here m Gujarat I find to my great joy 
many cultured people who have made a special 
study of Bengali. Only the other day, I had 
a long talk with my friend. Master Karuoa- 
shauher and discovered that he had learnt to 
read Bengali books even on abstruse subjects 
m order to understand the beauty of Tagore's 


poems ID their original setting He had also 
learnt to value a series of religious addresses 
by the Poet, delivered in the Maiidir, which 
ha e never jet been translated into English 
Thio interchange of highest thought*, through 
the different mother tongues, is a very precious 
possession It will do much to make India 
one, and in this process of interchange the 
Hindi language, in a remarkable mannei, holds 
out its hands on either side to Gujarat and 
Bengal 

Since Hindi stands thus in a middle 
position and is often a bridge between the 
mother tongues on Eastern and M’estern India 
It IS incumbent on modern Hindi writers while 
forming their own style to choose the simplest 
words rather than those that are ornate As 
a common hngua fianca, easily understood, 
Hindi must preserve chiefly those words and 
phrases which are commoR to the kindred 
languages of Northern India around iL There 
will be DO injury to Hindi itself by the simpli- 
fication which I have suggested Rather, it 
will draw the language nearer to the hearts of 
the village people, and al«o nearer to the 
great Urdu speaking world. 

It IS neicssary further to work out, in a 
sympathetic manner, the whole vexed question 
of a common Indian script. No one could 
wish the flexible and beautiful Bengali and 
Gujarati senpU to be laid aside in favour of 
Hindu But the Nagari script itself can be 
modernized in such a manner that Bengali and 
Gujarati words can be adequately transliter- 
ated Siicb transliteration has already prov ed 
its value lu popularizing among Hindi readers 
Tagore’s famous volume of poems, Gitanjali, 
whose Bengali verses can easily be followed 
when written in the Nagari characters 

In all these matter^, there needs to be a 
something in the form of a ‘laboratory’, {as I 
would call It), where different cupures can 
meet and where research can be earned on 
In the North of India, there could bo no better 
place for such a purpose than Santmiketan 
This choice IS uot due to mv own deep love 
for the Poet and his \sram, but rather because 
I have found there an atmosphere of freedom 
which makes experiment in these directions 
fruitful Furthermore, the centre of such work 
mast obviously be steeped in literary a'Socia 
tions and the character of the work done must 
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mikc it n work of love. 'Jlioso con<litton<i 
nl'so 0X1*11 111 tlio Pott’s Asrim 

lyot 1110 now po forw'irtl from tkcBc loosely 
coiinttlotl tlioiiphU to llio picture of mcdie\i\I 
Indti it«clf ftt (liG time ivlit-n IHn«l{ litcnluri* 
cnino to iIh liirtli llic Rliakti Mo\cmenthi(l 
its oripn nt one of tlie (l'\rke 3 t hours m Indmii 
History There nrc no intiifs in the whole 
of Indwii Ilisttrj inort full of gloom than 
those winch siw the repeated invasions of 
powerful vvimiig tribes from Centml Asia, 
which swept nwaj all culture find thus de* 
tro>cd some of the highest human hojws. No 
volume in the massive Cambridge Histoi^ is 
more fall of tiles of misery than the one tliat 
describes these Dark Ages in India Yet it 
was m ibis very period that the good seed was 
bown, which was to boar sncli marvellous fniit. 

Raniananda was the great eoiil who camc<l 
from the South of India the vision of the 
Love of God -which Ramanuja had preached 
lie left altogether behind the impersonal 
momsfti of abstract phiIosoph>, and toitchctl 
the innermost heart of religion We have 
ver> little left of Raiuanauda's tcacluiig, but 
there arc stones of his own conduct which 
show how truly noble ho was m breaking 
through every barrier so that the love of man 
might conform to the I/ivc of GocL One 
boanlifiil story has been told in rnghshbj 
Rnbindraiiath Tagore and given to Mahatma 
Gatidlu for the pages of liis paper called 
naiija7i It relates how Ramananda found 
the presence of the God, whom he worshipped 
m an net of service done to an out-oastc 

Sctrcb this Soijtli IndniJ saint was one of 
the hmhest personalities that India has ever 
pi-odnc^d His immense influence for good 
in moulding Indian History is onb gradual^ 
being rccognwcd h) historians, but Ins fame 
IS now assured He came as a stranger from 
ft distant part of India ind settled in the North 

Nevertheless, lie was able, througli lus twelve 
disciples to create such a rev olntion m the 
smntual life of Hinduism all tl rotigli the 
Norticrn plains that it has never died away 
nee It would seem also as it the very 
central theme of the later poets, conccrmnjj 
the search for God through the devotion of a 
pure heart, had its origin in lum bansknt, 


Uio learned language of the age in which he 
wtH tvcH versed, was left entirely on one side 
He became so acclimatised to the North of 
India tint he learnt the vernacular lingiiagc 
of Hindi and sang his songs in simple Hindi 
words that could be easily understood by the 
common people. Here is one of his refrains 
/ill pnlt purhlm tialu lot 
I/an In hhnjat, so Ilan Ian hot 

which may be translated 

"Let no one ask me what a man’s caste is, 
or With whom ho cats If a man shows love 
to God, he ts God’s own” 

Ramananda himself acted on this principle 
He took ns two of his chief disciples, a 
iMushm and an untouchable He united 
these with a Rajput rajah and a Brahmin, 
lie was also among the first to admit women 
into full disciplcship Such acts as thc’c 
represent nothing less than a moral revolt 
from that caste cxclnsivenoss which had 
hitherto petrified Hinduism for ceptnrics 
past, especially in the South Ho nUo csta 
blished, as 1 have said, true religion in the 
temple of the sou! instead of m external 
worship 'Olio day', ho wrote, *'1 went with 
sandal paste and other things to the temple 
to worship but the true Guru revealed 
himself to roe m my own soul ’ 

The new teaching concerning the love 
of God appealed in a remarkable manner to 
Norlliern India , but it still lacked a full 
literature Then iulsidas, the greatest poet 
of them nil, gave the story of Rama and Sita 
witli its moving incidents full of moral 
beauty As Sir George Qnerson hag described 
tlie change, Tulsidas s Rninay ana became the 
daily scripture, sung and recited in the homes 
of more than a hundred and fifty million 
people. Probably no book, except the Bible 
and the C^uran, has had such a widespread 
influence among the humble masses of 
nmnktnd Powerful, beyond all telling, was 
Uie genius of Iulsidas, who could re-writo 
Valmiki’s story m such an inspired manner 
tliat it coiitmiicd to enchant for ages the 
great part of India winch could read it m tlic 
original Ilmdu In addition it has been tran- 
slated ov or and over again into every v enia* 
cular It is still reckoned among the Imng 
scriptures of the world in moilcm times 
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V 

Here, at this point, it becomes difficult 
not to pause and dwell further on these 
great events which were fir more important 
to the human race than the rise and fall of 
empires Most of all would I like to go 
further and tell the later story of the Sikh 
Gurus But instead of this, I wish rather 
today to point out the extraordinarj parallel 
between medieval India and medieval 
Europe , for I have never seen this pointed 
out clearly before 

In M estern Europe, for manj centuries, 
there had come what we have been accustomed 
to call the Dark Ages These were almost 
contemporary with the Dark Ages in India 
For we, too, had our dread invasions of Huns 
and other powerful warring tribes from 
Central Asia, who ruthlessly swept away our 
old culture and left desolation behind them 
^Ve, too, in Europe should ccrtaiuly have sunk 
under the never ending misery of those times, 
>f it had not been for the rise (in wonderful 
succession) of saintly men and women, who had 
found the love of God lu their inmost hearts 
and were able to show it forth in their lives 
Sl Bernard of CJairrauar, one of the first of 
these singers, gave us the famous hymn of 
love, which IS still sung all o\ er the world 
today 

Jesu the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills the breast 
But sweeter far Thy face to see 
And in Thy presence rest 
Thou hope of every contrite heart 
Thou ]oy of all the meek 
To those who ask how kind Thou art 
How good to those who seek 
But what to those who find 1 Ah this 
No tongue or pen Can show 
love of Jesus what it is 
None but His loved ones know 

This IS the v ery language of devotion, 
which can be paralleled in the Bhakti saints 
of India. Mordslike these were echoed in 
the life of Sl Francis of Assisi, the ‘Little 
Brother of the PooP They also came back 
With fresh radiance from the cloister cell in 
the Imitation of Christ’, written m the silence 
of the monastery by St Thomas d Kempi- 
Out of this Bbakti Movement in Europe which 
spread among the simple village people, a new 
dawn of hope began to rise 
50-3 


VI 

Let me turn back to India and give a few 
great lines from those Hindi poets 

Kabir sings 

Sill I to Ml gun > ohi blarat 
O brother my heart j earns for the True Guru 
who fiffa the cup of true fove Ho drinks of it 
Himself and otters it then to me 

He shovs joy and sorrow to be one 
He fills all utteranco with lore 

Notice that great line ‘He shows joy 
and sorrow to be one” Such a great word 
aa this reaches down to the central my tery 
of human existence If goes to the heart 
of pure religion 

“In the Cross alone is true joy to be 
found,’ i» the parallel message of bt Thomas 
i Kempts St Trancis of Assisis life of 
perfect joy and suffering combined gives it a 
personal meaning 

Take another subject — the vastucss of 
the human spirit realized m poetry and 
music 

‘Where were your «ongs my bird,” sings 
Joanadas, ‘ Uhen you spent your night in 
the rest ’ What makes you lose your heart to 
the sky ’ ’ 

The answer come« 

‘When 1 stayed within bouuds in my 
nest, I was content But when I soared into 
vastness, I found I could sing’ 

Again, how profound is the thought there 
expressed, and Low it sums up the whole 
pilgrim ige of human life towards the 
tfrilciiown ’ 

And last of all we have your own Mirabai 
singing of her quest for God 

A balo Mira Ra la 7 an 
Now I Bing only the name of Rama the name 
of Rama and no other 
My Father I hare left behind 

Mj Mother I have abandoned 
Even my own brother 1 have left behind 
I have sought the company of the Sai Us 
and now I care little for any public blame 

ith tears of love I have watered the 
creeper of immortality 
Oo the way I found two guides 
The Samis and Rama 
To the Saints I make my bow 
B It I ama I keep in my heart 

VII 

What then are some of the practical 
lessons to be drawn from this lecture I 
will only mention two 
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(1) We ought surely to strengthen the 
grent Poet of India’s hands in this research 
^ork, which he and his staff have undertaken 
at Santiniketan We must seek eamesU; 
to prolong Ins life by setting him free from 
financial worries and cares at this most 
depressing time, when his own resources, so 
freely gv^en in the past, are exhausted 

(2) We should seek here locally to 
carr) out the full discovery of new treasures 


of song, of this spiritual kind, which are still 
earned on the lips of the village people, but 
have not jet been committed to writing 

If, in either of these waj®, the Gujarat 
Sahitja Sabha is able to help this pat 
cause, which is so close to the heart of our 
Gunidev and also to the heart of our mother- 
land, then this lecture will not ln\e been 
given in tain 


EVILS OF TEA-DRINKING 
Sir P C UO^ 


T’EA drinking was almost unknown m Bejigd 
• But Lord Curzon the hiph jriwt of 


'SiMed. otSb nmdeever to 
the Flropain Ten Assoomtioe Ueme amply 
mlh tandi it commenced its propopanda 

(or imitalins European trays, eaperl, strallotr 
;K.e b™ He liae atready became a confirm^ 
ed liie oa u \iabit is spreading hko wild 

'Srr IXaul 

Food" m 

^ v.^ Merk in Calcutta or Bombay feels 
nourished clerK i , j j 

r/drmkr^Vup o! tea. Ile^ momcnkanly 
do*k nnd dri^s on „,ih 11,9 drudgery 

feels with^anothcr cup and in Un® 

an Iftgwm follows half^Jozen cups He 

m sSromt 0( this habit that it hills apwlile 
urges m suppor I nourishing 

i much wncemed here with the 

for uhlSllogicalaspccIsot the qaestion 

mcdicilorphis bcnrinE , 95 per cent of 

«ilh Denpol comes (rent the 

,he tui pmm;™' 'J barely 4 per cent, from 
Lutoptan habit is sproadinB 

the Indian The wa 

Jast course of the next ten years the 

rate, m 


populitioii of Bengil being litken nt >0 millions 
the Duropein pi inters may siifclj count upon 
a yearly «ale of "iO million rupees worth of lea 
in Bengal alone One rupee per head per uiinuin 
13 oiilj a mo ienito e-timito and represents to 
much wealth Irained out of the Ian 1 ®ome 
deductions may be male from the ncluil uniin 
involve I in the «bftpe of the wages of the 
miserably pul coolie® , 

It IS necessity to quote here expert medical 
opinion on the deleterious efTcd® of ten and 
toffee drinking 

In Bengal from the time immemorial ever) 
man rich or poor used to tabe his morning 
inea! o! Onr Ch'ola (molossia and cram) or Ana 
Ghhola {ginger and grun) or CMioUt and i/Mri 
(fried nci.) or phen bhat (rice with the water after 
boiling) and milL as the case raa) bo and as 
dictetu: prescriptions they can hardly bo improveu 
upon cither in general bdance or iii vitamin 
content Thp rich used to supplement such 
dietary by the addition of butler and sugar eauay 
and occasionally Cihana (curded milk) making 
an almost ideal meal ..... 

Nearly 30 years ago the Indian Tea kssociation 
started in the interests of trade an intensive 
cainp-ugn for the introduction of tea into Inuia 
as a dietary of the jieople As the last majontv 
of Indians nre too poor lo aflord both their 
customary food and lea it meant the substitution 
of their food by lea altogether \\ hile the asso- 
ciation moved heaien nnd earth in pursuit ol 
their sordid inlerest to induce the po>Pl® ‘o, ; ,1 
off from their immeraonal custom not a Htue 
finger was rni«ed even by the Sanitarj Depart 
ment to warn the unsnsjiecling people that a 
decoction of lea but for the prwcnce of traces ot 
tniik of doubt! il q lality, piosscsses "O .1. 
value Mhatsocier Ihis selfish onslaught o* 
Indian Tea Vasociation on the citadel of cusmm 
has conlinued nithoit let or hindrance fro 
any quarter, for thirty solid years with the resm 
that the Association have succeeded m their non 
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too praiseworthy attempt to *lran[;to the ealntarr 
and nnirmil dietetic custom of the coimfrv and 
undermine the hcsith of a guilele«3 peopte ’ — 
\ B Son Ouptn M D 

Tea and codec stimulate the heart and nerrona 
system Frcn properly made tea, if taVen »n 
larpe quantities (and in some individuals in qnitc 
small amounts) may lead to indiResiion penenl 
nerrousness palpitation, pi<!di»e*9 and insomnia 
It neees«arily does harm if taken instead of food 
or to ma«k the cfTocts of falipie and so enable 
a roan to co on workinu when his brain really 
needs rest ’ — J alter Parr M D F R.C S 
London 

pFPii,a IN A Cir OF Tia 
Continual tea drinking is pernuiou** the desire 
for alcohol is a natuml crnving and tobacco is 
a mild nnd sometimes helpful seilative, according 
to Dr W E Dixon, of Cambridge who address 
ed the British ^ie<^lcal As«ociation at Winnipeg 
recently on ‘Drug Addiction ’ IIis views on 
the comparative values of the stimulants may 
be suoimanzeil as follows 

One of the eao’cs leading to neurosis he said 
was the unircr«al and regular coosumpuoo of 
caffeine, the commonest though it might oo the 
least harmful of drug addictions 
Tee and coffee were the chief caflVine bereniges 
One good cup of tea usually contained more than 
a gram of caffeiue so that the average tea dnnker 
ranaumed 5 to 8 grama of caffeine daily a not 
inconsiderable amount 


The continual use of caffeme produced mental 
imtabihty and ercitability and sometimes dizziness 
nnd digestire troubles, while reflexes were always 
exaggerated All these effects could be producM 
by 6 to 7 grams daily 

The introduction of tea throughout the country 
of fare years has caused so much damage to the 
di<rstire power of the people of out upper and 
middle «.las«cs that tca>dyspc{Mia has become quite 
an endemic disease in our cities and towns If 
tea be taken in a concentrated form like soup, 
containing a large amount of tannin and made 
riLh with pleniv of milk and sugar m five or 
SIX large cupfuls a day it produces after a time 
acidity wind colic and cosciveness Sleeplessness 
and 1 ms of appetite follow At last some dilation 
of the stomach and palpitation of the heart ’ 

Dr J<^n Fisher wntes that caffeine the active 
principle of tea has a cumulative effect and acts 
somewhat similarly to cocaine stimulating at first 
but like other drags with an inevitable and 
drpressiDs reaction demanding further stimulants 
and leaving the consumer worse than he was 
before. In this way lea is the cause of much 
depression discontent unrest and craving for 
excitement It also creates indigestion insomnia 
sn^iDia eonslipsttoD and often leads up to 
alcohol drug taking and even Insanity Cioffee 
IS as bad cocoa not much better ” 

Dr J Battv Tuko says It is an open question 
whether tbe whisky bottle or the tea^t exercises 
the most baneful influence'* 


* From the forthcoming second rolnme of Sir P C 
Bays ti/rorirf E^nenfff 
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T hanks to malam (Quinine is fimilnr 
to mmy, but few know or care to 
know how ind where it is oblnmed 
Yet the manufacture of Qmiiiac is one 
of the big industries of Indii nid its future 
IS full of immeu'e possibiUtie® For at present 
Indm produces but a friction of its total 
consumption, which again falls misenblj ‘hort 
of Its requirements, nnd Quinine is, and will 
recoaiD, the chief, nay tbe only sure, specific 
for malaria, inspite of the synthetic anti- 
mnlarial drugs which hn\e of Inte appenred in 
the market The total annual consumption 
in India is nearly 200,000fts, of which n little 
more than two thirds is imported from abroad, 
amounting m value to some twenty-fine Inkhs 
of rupees Ihis quantity is totally ipadequate 


for the proper trentment of tbe mnJana-stricken 
populace of India India is probably the most 
mnlanous country in the world ^lalaria 
exacts n toll of a million lives annually, as 
compared to the world figure of 3y minion's, 
while some 100 million people are infected 
On the bans of 110 grams per head, which is 
the recognized mimmum for each paroxysm, 
and assuming that each patient has one attack 
only in the year, the total requirement comes 
to 1,500, OOOlbs Various high authorities have 
one and all expresoed tbe opinion that the 
present quantity of 200,000tl5s is hopelessly 
insufficient to effectively fight malaria id India. 
Sir Patnek Hehir, for instance, puts at 
970,000l&s tbe ujiDimum quantity required for 
having any effect on the malana problem in 
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Iiuln ihc ininiinnin foi Bens'll wis cslimited 
ntlOO.OOOlts b) Dr Btntlei ihis makes 
clear the pos ibtlitj of the expansion of this 
indn^tr} But the possibihtj is iiicrcs'scd 
ciiormousl) b\ tlie fict th it Iiidi i is the onij 
countr} in the British 1 mpiro, where the trees, 
from the bark of which Qmninc is obt lined, 
have been grown successfnllj «o far ind the 
Britisli Empire, Mhich, according to Dr A 
Balfour, sustains an anmnl Io«i3 of 52 to 02 
million pounds sterling due to sickness dtbiht} 
and death (some 2 millions) caused bi malaria, 
looks to India foi its siippl} of Quinine Tlic 



Dr M Sen in Cliarge of the I aetory 


importance of this industry is clearly cxidcnt 
ana a short account of it would it is hoped, 
interest the icadcis But before coming to 
tint a few words about the romantic ongin 
and spread of Quinine may not be out of 
place iierc 

Quinine, ns mentioned at the out«et, is 
obt lined from the bark of a tree This tree 
used to grow wild in the jungles of Pern, 
Bolivia Lqmdor and a few other countries 
of South Amenca aiienatiios seem to have 
been aware of its tflicacy For the bark vws 


known in Permian as ‘Quimqnina”, ‘Qnun' 
meaning bark and ‘ Quimqiuna ’ bark possess 
mg medicinal properties The Spanish priests 
became actjiiauitod with it towards the end of 
the IG h century sometime after tiie Spanish 
conquest of those countries About 1C39 the 
Countess of Cinchon, the wife of the then 
Spanish Viceroy, was cured of fever by the 
priests with the powdered bark of the tree 
At that time thi* bark powder used to be 
administered, as Quinine and the other active 
pnncipics had not been isolated The Counters 
was greatly imprc'scd and she introduced it 
into Spam and from that the tree came to be 
known as Cinchona tree From Spam the 
priests — the Tcsnits — spread it far and near 
and the bark powder also went by the name 
of Jesuits powder By the end of the 17lh 
century it had spread as far as Cliim, for we 
hear of the Chinese Emperor being treated 
with this drug boon the demand was so 
heavy that fears arose of the extinction of (he 
trees in South America, where the Govern 
menu were apathetic and efforts were made 
to grow It elsewhere At that time the rngli«h, 
the Dutch and the French had colonies contain 
ing largo mahna ridden tracts and thev took 
lip this problem and a problem indeed it 
proved For Cinchona is a very delicate tree, 
re piinng special sod and climatic conditions for 
Its sncccssfid rearing Moderately steep slojios 
with neb, porous loamy and well drained sod 
art best Extremes of temperature are to 
be avoided, for it stands neither heat nor too 
much cold It thrives best at heights ranging 
from 1500 to 5000 feet There are several 
V inctics of Cinchona trees and the correct 
elevation and temperature have to be cho«en 
carefully for each Ram is another big factor 
The proper amount of rain distributed through 
out the year is essential, slight v arntion causing 
heavy loss No wonder I rench attempts in 
Algeria about the middle of the 19th century 
proved a failure Ihe Dutch started in lava 
about 1852 and luckily were successful, so 
much so, thanks to the congenial climnto of 
the place, tint today Java supplies 90^ of 
tlie total production of the world and thus 
holds the key position and dictates prices 
The British also started experiments lu India, 
Ceylon, Malaya, Australia, Now Zealand 
Jamaica, Trinidad and other place'*, but no 
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Dislanl Snow view from Mun,poo 

vkhere excepting in Indn were these success 
ful It ennnot be said however thil things 
were pursued to n definite conclusion eserj 
^vhere In Cejlon for instance the plantations 
were started b> private people who later gaae 
It lip in preference to tea, rubber etc for 
Cinchona does not hold out the same prospict 
of sure and immediate profit as tea rubber 
etc., do Desidcs the difliciiltics m tearing 
alread) referred to, there is no income it nil 
for the first few jears so that capital is locked 
up Moreoa er, an area double the area 
actually under cultivation has always to be 
maintained as C nchona does notthmeavcll 
on the same land for a considerable number 
of years and has to be grown m rotation with 
other crops Inspite of all these difficulties 
the cultivation of Cinchona in India has been 
persevered with to success and a big manu 
factunng industry built up This is (he result 
of 70 years’ patient eflort and the present 
article is about it all 

The introduction of Cinchona in India is 
due mainly to the efiorts of Lady Canning 
In 1858 the Secretary of State for India sent 
out Mr Clements Markham to Soath Vmcnca 
to collect seeds Ho had difficulties because 
of the jealousies of the South imencans, but 
he managed to secure some seeds and with 
these plantations were started m the Nilgin 
Hills m Madras in 1861 and in the Darjeeling 
District m Bengal in 1864 At about the 


same time Mr Charles Ledger, 
an Englishman collecting ommals 
in Peru for the lustnluan 
Government got hold of some 
seeds of a good %arieta and these 
he sold in halves to the Dutch 
lud to India These also pas«ed 
to the two plantations 

[n Bengal after useless efiorts 
in several localities the planta 
tion was finally established on it 
flank of the Senchal mountain a 
few miles «outh east of Darjeeling 
Here it proved a success and by 
1S75 tlicre were some three million 
plants ihe siiccc«5 was due to 
Dr \nder«on, Superintendent of 
lie Royal Botanic Garden and 
lus 8utcc‘‘Sor Mr George King 



The Tista near AInDj^poo 

Dr Anderson undertool a trip to Java in 
person to procure more fresh seeds By 1898 
tlie plantation had extended to Mungpoo the 
present centre In 1900 a new plantation was 
started at Munsong, on the borders of Sikkim, 
some ten miles from Kali unoiig The area 
extended gradually and the amount of barl 
harvested annually increased From 40,000tt s 
sixty years ago, the figure has now mounted 
to IJ to 14 lakhs of pounds Of the two 
plantations the one at Mungong is bigger and 
IS in charge of a Alanager and two Assistant 
Managers while the one at Mungpoo has one 
Manager and one Assistant Manager Besides 
these officers, there are oa er«eers and eub- 
overseerb to look after the details 
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There arc numerous varieties of Cinchona 
known. Of the important ones, Succirnbra is 
the hardiest. It is so called because of its 
red bark. It grows to immctisc heights, 60 
feet or more and Ins a bold and sturdy stem 
In the early dajs it was cultivated exclusively, 
but ns its bark is poor in Quinine content, it 
has been gradually replaced since 1874 b) 

Ledgerinna (called after Jfr. Ledger), which 
has the richest bark. But it is very diilicnlt 
to rear, and being a smaller tree, the yield of 
bark is far less More recently a hybrid of 
the two has been more extensively cultivated 
with the idea that the hybrid will combine the 
richness of one with the sturdiness and 
enormity m sire of the othei. 

Cinchoiua trees were formerly propagated 
by grafts and cuttings, but now this is done 
by means of seeds The seeds are rather 
peculiar,— 'Veiy tiny nod extremely light, 
resembling husks, some 70,000 seeds weighing 
an ounce They are ripe and ready by March 
nud, 08 they do not keep long, they arc sown 
at once in nurseries, where the ground has 
been prepared carefully beforehand, the sod 
being turned up and mixed with manure The Bazar. Munjtpoo 

«eedling8 are half an inch high they arc 
transplanted, being placed one inch apart 
each way When four inches high they 
are again transplanted, being placed this 
time four inches apart each way. In 
October, when they are ne.arly a foot 
long, the thatched covers are removed 
and the seedlings get used to the sun. 
Next spring they are planted in their 
permanent positions in tlio field, prepared 
by cutting down forests, in rows four 
inches apart each w.ay, some 2000 plants 
soinetimes more, to the aero This is 
done ns ipnckly ns possible on a wet 
and cloudy day, ns otherwise the delicate 
seedlings wither up The work doe« 
not end here, but every care has to be 
bestowed right through The soil is 
IJ/irl drying sheds dug up, the weeds cut down and forked 

into the ground to provide mnnitrc on 
nurseries have thatched roof for protection rotring, for on such large scales artificial nianurc-« 
from rain and face northward to prevent direct are not possible. As a matter of fact weeds arc 
exposure to the sun. The seeds are covered grown on purpose in between the rows of 
with fine soil nud watered fairly freely. They t/'incbona trees During the rains good drain- 
germinate in about six weeks. When the age is provided for. Many seedlings die the 
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- Lnter complete uprooting 

1 " I rceorted to, but 

l f ™PP''‘"S “ be.ng -idoplcd 

[ I ngim riie roots, stems and br-inches 

' " ^ ^ “re cut into small pieces and on 

I '•!^v>«- belting with small wooden mallets 

fe. iii for which small bojs are employed 

E1^ , ill "'^■*1 the bark readilj peels off Ihebark 

4t " "/I Is then dried b} spreading them out 

Jr^' in the open to the sun and air 

L^fc ] During the rams the drjing is done 

shelves one above the other, with 
I cover onU on the top, sothat there 

3B - ^'"*■^--■4^^'*'* t 1 % %cntilation from all tlie sides 

' J- ^1 In the early dajs the powdered 

5^ {* 1 bark used to be idmimstered Quinine 

t . .. ^ »* ■■> was isolated in 1820 b> two trench 

Chemists Pelletier aid Caveiiton, 

V Birds Eye \ie\ ot the Factory middle of the nineteenth 

Sr«t ) e.r niid (re,h oi.e, h.v c to be put lu lu ceutur, “ ‘ o"f ’'o'uiu'lne 

terhSttertoe j^ri’Se tTj'eori; clpp' «4"tonowe3 .oou b, the ] 

.„g„ifofbta„chee^et.u.,ght»udu.t Th« '-jf S;,,f,roU°Sou: “ e“ ^ 

?,™:; :^;e^ure.S:oTo=e;::L^o7kepLu 

^br.St.Lu’i'.oXtlpeoSr, fu'tu.’:: s f>r^id''';rbb1^^^^^ 

SXer7h'=reJ7tr=? W SiS 

pinker whUeuud huieu f 'XToidl w's^Xto^detelop u method for getting nil 
ttt^bt"ot7„”tSU°or'm" the Ukdotdn out '’togel'-e. wh.eh woe sold 
and the bark is richest when the 

trees are four jears old and it , - , 

continues to be so for four or five 

years 

There are various methods tor 
collecting the bark In Java generally • 
the bark is cut off in alternate bands 
or in vertical strips from the stem 
and the exposed parts covered over 
with moss New bark appear® which 

IS 111 no way inferior to the original ^ , _ 

bark and can be again taken off |||^Bl||^ 2 ||fl^h ^ 

Ihis IS called mossing In another ^ 

method, called ‘ coppicing the trees ^ 

cut down the base, 
many new ®hoots 

are leaving 

two This procedure can be repeated 
This is the least troublesome method 
and was m favour in Bengal m the 


Dawn at Muiigpoo 
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today some 50,000 lbs of Qainme and 
25,000 lbs of Cmchona Febrifoge ire 
produced yearly Tablets are also made, 
both of Qmuine and of Cinchona Febrifuge 
The former is sold mainly in tubes of 
20 tablets and can be had of all post ofBces 
Erery year nearly 1 million tubes are 
made Besides these, Quinine Hydrochlor, 
Bihydrochlor, Hydrobrom, Bihydrobrom, 
BisuJpb, Tannate and Salicylate are prepared 
Totaquina, so strongly patronized by the 
’Malaria Branch of the League of Nations 
IS another important product. Among other 
preparations may be mentioned the sulphates 
and hydrochlorides of the alkaloids, other 
than quinine, present m the bark 

Quinine is a bitter substance and this dry 
article must have made it appear more so, so 
much so, that probably the ending with a bright 
note about the place and ita people would not be 
able to remove any the much of the bitterness 
Muogpoo, the headquarters, the place where 
the factory is situated, is not at all like wbat 
Its association with Quiuioo would make people 
icture It to be It is a nice little spot, full of 
eauties of Nature One would accuse 
Nature of being too partial It is situated, 
some 4000 feet aboac sea level, on a hill 
the tiro sides of which jre washed by two 
rivers, which can bo seen to converge together 
at a distance and then flow on into the broad 
Tista Looking towards the South one 
sees the plains stretching out like a \ast 
sheet of Water till it seems to meet the 
horizon Towards the North, the North-cast 
and the North west one finds row on row of 
mountains with patches of clouds playing 


hide and seek amongst them and making the 
mountains too to take part in the game 
Looking further ahead, a grand view meets 
the eye — especially on a cle ir day, tier after 
tier of snowclad mountain-tops, gleaming 
golden early in the morning as if on fire, 
md siWer) -white la the evening with the 
sun playing on them Close at hand, the 
hill Sides are not barren rocks but full of 
green verdure Big blocks of Cinchona, 
looking charming with this red leaved trees 
standing m rows in long stretches, alternate 
with blocks of forests, full of all sorts of 
trees, shrubs and creepers — some with nice 
flowers too The place is full of calm and 
quiek Though a big induetnal centre, there 
IS none of the noise and bustle of an industrial 
city, nor any of its evils This has beeo 
mainly possible, as the coolies have not to 
live huddled together in barracks Each is 
gtreo a but to lire in with bis family nod a 
small plot of land on which to grow hts food 
aud keep his animats The people, NepaIe»o 
mainly, are very simple m their habits A 
handful of fried bhiitta aud a cup, a big one 
though, of tea, once in tbe morning and again 
at noon, constitute their day’s meal Of late 
they are getting too attentive to their dress, 
the ladies specially, as everywhere Honesty 
IS their chief % irtue They are mostly Hindus, 
with a sprinkling of Buddhists Hah puja 
IS their main festival 

Quinine, inspitc of all its bitterness, is 
welcome ns nectar to laalaria-stnckcn people. 
Ours 13 a notoriously malarious country and 
this article, it is hoped, will find some 
interested readers 



SONG-HAItVnsr FROM PAllIAN COUNTRY 
( I ) 

Hi Pnif DLVENDBA SAl V AIITIII 


B oth men nnd nomen jonnj, an J oil alike 
in Pathan countrj ’ carrj a nptrtoin. of 
sonpg and always wk lo la »r llie rhjthmie 
steps of their mtionnl Mu holiin I the 


ihnmcUnaKc pronunciation of Satidra the Pislilor 
worl for song It vibnites with their tlt'cpe«t 
sentimentx an I they have maniiffcl to oiinect 
mu«ic with the r lices from the era lie to the {,riivo 



• 15% Pathan country is meant the 1 1 ahto-apcalting 
rcuon which melt dcs Ind a 8 North Mest lionlier 
Arad llaqa (independent tribal terntorj) and laahlo 
Bpoakinc; 1 arts of AfgUaniatan , 

‘ The numerical etrength of Pashto-apeakers was 

IndmB North Most Frontier 12904S» (as 
slmwn in the C/onstia ot 1931 ) ... 

(2) Azad llaqa 2;?12S.57 (as estimated roughly 
ly the J rontier Oovernment) 

(J) Afghanistan . » „ , 

With Icrsian ns its state-language the Pashto 
srcnking people m Afghanistan na a mat^ of fact 
emoy a majority U « gtncrallj believed that 
King Anianullah Khan who^e mother longue « Pishto 


The eong-linr\e«t IS both rich and ancient in 
Patlinn country The original frame-work of tho 
majorit) of Pashto folk songs that have survivcil 
on the living lips of the Pathan masses might 
have unlergone a lot of additions nnd alterations 


was in favour of rej lacing I ashto for Persian as his 
state-language borne of the lovers of Pashto in 
Kandahar have taken it on themselves to plead the 
cause of Pashto 

t The hngnista have divided the Pashto language 
into two branches of which the one coming from the 
\ns(rzai country is rather softer and is celehratcd 
as the medium of literarj activities 
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fls the talented men and women if every pt«3inff ouH etir the hunnn heart have been conxiierol 
generation improved upon the 'onga in their to be worthj of commemoration in «ong Thus 
hours of inspiration But some of these songs Mie It i le with the aongs suggested by the 
may aptly be taken as the nonu nents of the war like lift imd character of the people, songs on 
earliest Pashto poetry vinou* other subjects, too have come to live 




I Ji*-:'. /t jW.r/r .y,-’ 




A triimihal clebraiion 




1 

|j> 4'r- ' 

t »i 


V I *than wimor He can aim with a atoik He h Teiy fond 
of bearing war kings from hH national ro nsircl whcncrer 
he may find any leisure 


A grrv Uard. Vati inal war-<oa,-i 
> Char l^aa pattern arc a rreat 


Mong with the nilional nimslrrls wl o «rr tyt /«, or the short wng n the earl e t 
I Kia bv rA>te the lainimon people loo, havt bean vl aonel tlnugh wh cb lie Pat! an ^Iii»e fi. in 1 

itru.-cliaj fpf mu* cal exprestion of the r a living iranifes-aliia It i» an nnconneei 

of 1 fe from the early day* aenea of two-1 ntd p ecc«, known as “Ta, pas" or 

01 t aihan h-ijory \lnost *11 the erent* lh*t “31 sras””, wh h can hardly be call*'! coup’*!! 
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ra lh» strict sense o! the word, ns neither their 
lines rhyme together, nor ore they of the mme 
mctncnl length Here is the tmnslnlion 01 nn 
early Landai song 
(1) Spring returns every year. 

But my love youth once departed returns no more 



'Ilio barvest of uncertain dates, the Landai 
soiiff soning forth from anonymous sources with 
rSh Sy of subject,, redolent of the various 
moods of the Patlinn ■'Mrt. hach mood 3 spun 
into a poetic thread What ire «eo “ 
spontaneous outcome of the Pathan ^ 
sSggcsted and moulded by Nature her«£^ and 
M such It IS capable of suiting the free-and 
easy tastes of the masses The Luniat maken 

are neither the P-^ts of the starry heavens, nw 

of the undiscovered depths of the 
the singers of their native homo and life tneir 
gemus .s the flower of their own province 

and with its ever fresh blossoms they adorn the 
gnnlcn of their native poetry 
^ It would not be correct to say that cent per 
cent the compo-itions of the BOng-makers of the 
tandai period were of nn adorable standanl One 
may aptly compare the growth oi Landax song 
wilt tho^ early song of Scotland Says a critic 
of Scotl mil s early song 

Thongb the seeds of poetry 
ft plentital hand among the Scottish PC^^try 
the product wos like that of iiears and »PP « . 
of a thousand that spring up mne auef 

fifty ore so bad as to set the teeth on edge fo y 
fite or more arc passable and useful and the 
of an esnuifilc quality • 

As compared with the later patterns of Pjshto 
•ongo one may rightly note that the 
of Landai i« the easien one Its art is n® 

than a child s pHy and any person can put 
forth bis sentiments and feelings m it. 


wbcu .b? 

No pte "111 Hull 'be wv""!- '“re 

* me . l™* ;":Slbto t”lrh 

m ?^'rvr;r5r?heT»“sS™'.'hc.^ 

?a»V“sv”..Si bere,>»„'be_^J'“ 

AlUb destroy 'be pW .-J 

'Tv.^ first line of each Ta^ or J/isfo of 
Xhe hrst II . jhftn the other nnd is 
tandai song linger is cvpected to lengthen 

b».mo„,.mg 1. 

thereby tritb lh« -‘ber one 



The rifle at work V Patban woman « always a 
mother of such warriors ns she sings a cradlesong 
of heroic nature , . . . _ 

Sh^ no tears my little one shed m 
L est thy mates take thee for a coward ray darirag 
Today is tune for thee to sleep long 
Tor tomorrow art thou to win the crown ot 
success in the battle-field 

It is probible that throe or four Taipas coujl 
make a LanJai of minimum length tn t“®, ^ ,f 
days of Its iustory nnd for its maximum Je g _ 

• ^ Vrmer of Diriui William Craigc plOO 
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there ,183 M rule It could ^3 oft 

or more Tappas Aga n rU soeci 

Le,,*. as liny be -een tu the 
men of an early Hire, were not neres^W 
connected with one another Wi e»me tEe 

ment of the people 3 »»«>>'“ “f? „S,”‘fh“ 
decline of its unconnected nature, nn 7 
songs which had its Tapfoa '■”1,'°®!“" 
baiutifnlly met with epprcciaton Hero 
specimen of this type 

1 A tmtl ng sound came to down 

I suspect thee of h.ring ‘“'^VmgtahfndTe'* 

2 As a thief of tbv Penean hast thou taken me 
* 0 1 ft r™r it P r atj , pilgrimsire 

' o“ r.h»l™m'fke”h“.w.nr bdom P-r B*. 


1 Shed no tears my little one shed no tears 
Lest thy mates take thee for a «»wara my 
darling 

2 Today is time for thee to sleep long 

For tomorrow art thou to wm the crown of 
success in the battle field 


After the age of Landat came a time when 
the Padian masses as well as their nations 
min«trela set out to learn a new pattern it 
appeared on the »cene like ‘Strophe and Anti 
strophe of ancient Greece and was nghtly named 
Lote (ht play) The rhythmic nature of the 


Gmdually cnmo n umc when *0 —0"; 
lrnfr«p“ne=0 w"heo .be song n .W™ 

to this rule 

She dressed herself w ‘\h®” uaire rn ns 

Thus she looked like a garden among the siiiage ro n 
Thftwaraone WO was composed m La^a» 

nwnko when they "ang 

A Kashmir of heroes m {.'"‘'V 
No place will find the cowards here. 

Thp minstrels and the warlike ma-'^es ^g 
the war time 


1 The prom se of fight comes again ‘oraorrow 

g s? KS.odri”S‘?^’» ifett 
pSLsiSi'g sS” 

The fel c tcus addresses to the Tribal Kj^ns 
(chiefs) which the Puthan mmistrels song don^ 
the tr umpbal celebration or on gala days, too 
were composed m 1 /indai 

•Let this anspic ous joy of thine beblesscd O ^an ! 

Slay a hundred and seventy joys be added to it 


The son" that the Palhan mother sang in the 
nur-ery whde rocking her child a Zamo (cradle), 
too was in Landat pattern m those days 

1 My baby is a ju cy grape 

It has been granted to me from * llah # garden 
•> Jty baby is a sUr of heaven 

\Uah has ble«scd my lap with it, 

3 My baby is a rose among the flowers 
sir eyes find comfort whenever they •“* 



A Pathan wamor’s sweet-heart 


Along with this exaltation of motherly loTw^ 
she al«o sang a cndlc-«ong of heroic nature 


L060 song was probably the growth of nn ancient 
seed of dremal c express on which was evidently 
present in the dialogue songs m Landat 
pattern a specimen of which may be seen in a 
preying song about Pe lean or the no®c-nng 
^us the early Lota-composers were indebm to 
their predecessors of the Landat period. Here 
IS the translation of nn early Loha *ong 
Erqryonc brings flowers from ^hah Risnl s garden 
You also bring one bolding ic del cately between 
yonr thumb and finger 
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1 Go 0 bee am! (ell the Rprioc brce^'c — 

Utiila >\ill not put forth their bloxiioms unics** 
thou comc6t 

rveryono brinp? (lowers from Shah Xlnsul s garden 
\oii aKo bring one holding it delicately Mtwecn 
your thumb anlfnger” 
J Riids need Allah s grace 

l\hat power has the apnng hrcerc to make them 
blossom 7 

1 reryone brings flowers from Wiah Itasuls garden 
^011 also bring one holdin„ it dchealcly between 
\ouf thumb and finger 



A budclin- warrior He maj be heard singing 
in tune with the national minstrel in the song feasts 
held in the village hnira» 

Tlie promise of fight comes atnin tomorrow 
The butt ends to their chests do adjust (he youths 


It IS evident from tho precetling specimen of 
cnrlj Loha song tiiat ns regar U its frame-work 
too It IS more or le*» based on the Landni 
pattern Tho refrain known as Dci Da bar ’Jwio 
Id nothing but a >ariation ph}ed on a Tappa ct 
Misra ot Laiidai pattern if we change its order 
making the fir t line take the place of the second 
one, it will just look like u Tappa or J/itra of 
of the T^ndai again the fragments of its bodj 
arc also similar to the Jfisrav 

Blit gradually cimc a further change m tho 
framework of the 7o6a “OnE: when it was no 
more similar to the fmniai pattern Here is the 
trm<<lation of a specimen of this new type 
Bring tb> pitcher OBnfhoj 

Let 8 go to Jilala ghat 
To the ghat do I pweed 0 folio » ^ 

Bring thy pitcher (> Uiooo 
1 On my bend do I carry two pitchers and 
their weicht breaks my waist 
But in them ate hidden nch cake — 

Bring thy pitcher « W/® 

Bring th> 1 itchcr 0 BalLo I 

Lets go to JtMa ghat 
To the EkW >lo 1 P™"*** P '‘'1!?'!, ST , 

Bnng thj pitcher ODitfbtl 

9 Here is a rupee O i>ottcr take it 

Just make a nice pitcher with fiowm on it 
for KiWo 1 

Bring thy pitcher O mbo' 

Bnntr thi 1 itcher OIUM)] 
llnng HI) I Lcjg jjo to Jalala ghat 


To the ghat do 1 proceed O follow me 
Bring thy pitcher O Jhib') 

“f Adorn my hair 0 silken girl cautioasly 

Ixst you rub ofT the beauty spot on iny chin,— 
finng thy pitcher 0 Bubbo 
Bring thy pitcher 0 Ikibha 

Let 6 go to Jalala ghat 
To the ghat ilo I proceed 0 follow me 

bring thy j itcher 0 Bahbo I 
\long with the dnlogiie-form dramatic mono- 
logue too found a considerable phee m the 
realm of ^ la song Hero is a specimen 

Walk with graceful step# 0 innocent girl ' 

Walk with graceful steps 
1 Fivoir me O \llih to be the weavers 

son m law 

Hw loom will I ply ns if it weru a gun 
Walk with graceful steps, O innocent girl ' 
Walk with graceful steps 

*’ Ixwk at the bravery of (mj rival) a little wretch 
Helpless 18 he proved even in flying like a crow 
Walk with graceful steps 0 innocent girl 
Walk with graceful steps 
Uong with the happy traits of festi%e mirth 
I ithos too wis considers 1 to befit the rhythm 
of J jba in Its latter days Here is a com 
niemontion song having -i pithetic tinge of its 
own in priisp of a tribal Khan who died a sail 
deith 

The kuig has summoned the Kbao 

O bell be hanged they say 
<> the Khans name is Mirza \kbar khan 
1 Tall IS thy stature and beauty so full 
Thy slaves slave am I 

O Khan so self respecting ' 

The king has summoned the Khan, 

D he 11 be hangod Ihev say 
<”> the Khans name is iliraa Vkbar Khan 
* Either the air is odorous with Tibet musk 

0 Khan 

Or It 13 loaded with the scent of thy 

sweet henrts dishevelled hair 
The king has summoned the Khan 

O hell be hanged thev say 
O tho Khans name is Alirza Vkbar Khan 
i Why should my eyes not shed tears O Khan ’ 

W hen aorrows \ e sprung no in the sevson of joj 
The king has summoned the Khan 

O hell be hanged they say 
O the Khans nsme is 'Mirra Vkbar Khan 
4 Thy house is like a sky and thou art as its 

sun O Khan 

Like the sun (lower do I keep my face turning 
towards thee 

The king has summoned the Khan 

O hell be hanged they say 
O the Khan s name is Alirza Akbar Khan 

Then came the turn of n new song known ns 
ClarUrta It is a blooming flower of Path in 
genius La idat nn 1 Loha are, as a matter of 
fact tlip songs of the transit on period as the 
Pathan Muse was not capable of finding the 
fulle t mnnife (ition through the«e mediums 
Butin Cliar Beta vro find a strong self espression 
which was so fir lying hid len in the depths of 
the Pathan mind A natural growth from the 
genius of Pathan music, it is not at all a thing 
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borrowed from any forciga «ource Valtke the 
composition olLandi^t and Loha, the framework 
of (jhar Bela wa« no easy pliy for the es 
Thus the credit of its contribution naturally goes 
to some unknown master minstrels As the 
stream of Char Bela flowe 1 on some gifte I 
individuals from the ma«ses too who were no^ 
as a matter of fact singers by profession learnt 
to voice their sentiment and feelings in Char Beta 
pattern 

The Char Bela writers occupy an important 
place m the history of Pathan «ong They are 
instinct with the vera soul of native gallantry 
Here is the translation of a portion of ft long 
war song m Cka Bela paltein which seems to 
hive descended from the remote past 


No more asleep are they 
Lo there is a war id Marwat 
Too high a value are setting the Marwats 
on themselves and in e\ery house ihej are 

taking side* 

A\ ar drums are being beaten la each village 
No more asleep are they— 

Lo ' there is a war in Marwat 

'War drums are being beaten and Marual 

IS getting ready for the war 
O Iheir matches have they laid to their bb<.k 
guns 

No more asleep are they— 

I/i ' there is a war in Marwat 


I he refrain la known as DiSar 'Iwm an! 
ench pirt of the bodj is naniel Kan Here is 
the Innelation of the refrain nn I n hurt of a 
coniound Cha Bela 


Dost Mohammad the crusader gets read) to 

declare war m Kabul is the news on every 
warrior s lip* 

The king of kfghanistan stays at Kandhar and a* 
inc> gird up iheir loios war crj wc hear 
from bis troop* 

1 Dost Slobammad the king (of Afghanistan) ha* 
eomc out of bjs camps to dcclsre war. 

Many troops arc at bis back O Allah ble** o m 
With victory 

Mohammad \kbar (the «on of th* king Dost 
^lohaiimad) approached the enemy s 

parapet oiedaj 

The enemy lost bean and ran away in dismay 

^leadily take bold of Islam O Khan (Mohammad 
Akbar) aud gnp Kalma as (fay sb el I 

Dost Mohammad the crusader getj ready to 

dc<.Iarc war In Kabul is the news on every 
wamor < lips 

lie gave a start to the war and a line of 
camel* for his ammunition 

The king (of Vfghaiu»tan) stavs at ksndbai and 
a* thci gird np their foins war-cry we 

hear from hts troops 


I>?t us now have n ghmp<e of n complex 
(harlkln Here i* llio translation of the refnun 
and ft Kan iwhich is further divilol into four 
parts) of this variety 


O fate IS implicah’e do what one rosy * 

-Trciisheroosly was snrjound'd llulian 

the rese of the Khyber la' 
tl now who II raid the plains • 



\ proud \fridi warrior He is lery fond of 
*irgi g his Iribil hero Multan s song 

O fate H implacable do what one may 

l^chcrously was surrounded Miillnn the rose of 
the Khyber lo^* 

O aiow who II raid the ] bms 

1 (\) 'tialtan a /aka Khtl descended from the 
\dam Khelrouniry and entered the plun* 
at /aka Khel In a cave was ne seen 
the brook that msse* fay the hure/i vilb'-e 

0 fate is implacable '■ 

(D) In a cave w« he seen () keep trust m what 

1 say Thospv (who wa.* with him as one 
of hi* eomiunions) left him at dawn to I nng 
him food O do what One may (fale is implacable^ 

(C) Inler the false prateit of Innmtig food 
4^. Ihe pofiec fntpwjor 

thus lost hts honemr tii th.s and the neat 
Ti.” n "P •'> a non were 

the Rntih O'-ecn. m a tH-ram w ih^ 
received the repr>rt Treachs-roti.Iy “I, 

•nrounued AJuitan ■' 
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(D) Absolutely stirred up to Action were the 
British officers On every body e lipa was the 
news of Mnitans coraing and la scaw^ 
of him in the open order set out the British 
troops O now wno 11 raid the plains I 
O fate IS itnj lacablc do what one may 

Treacberoush was surrounded JIultao the 
rose of tho Khyber Pass O now who II raid 
^0 plains ? 

But in spito of the prosodic pedentry in 
winch tlie UJiar Bela sonp is generally kni^ the 
fitnndard of its style and diction is not very far 
from that of folk poetry Unlike the English 
bcdlad, not only tne name of each Cftar Bela 


upon the traditional songs with eyery care to 
preserve the names of their original authors Thus 
every Ciior Bela that has survived to^the present 
day IS “like a forest-tree with its roots deeply 
buned in tho past hut which continually puts 
forth new branches, new leaves, and new fruit. ” 
OnginaUng most prohably m the descriptive 
wav song the frame work of Char Bela was later 
on used for the lore-song But this typo of 
Oiar Beta had very little appeal for the popular 
taste as it did not befit at all the key note of 
Char Beta airs which were an exact reflection of 
the warrior’s march towards the battlefield rather 
than that of the delicate and sweet movements 






A pistol at w ork m s blood feud 

author appears in the concluding lines of hia 
compositions but also he himself ts very often 
seen speaking m tho hrst person among the 
characters of h.s story Such Char Betas aro 
^wavB considered to bo fragmentary, the ending 
mes of which fail to supply their autliors’ namea 
Rut all this does not seem to take them far from 
fhP recion of folk-songa as tho pro«ss ot oral 
^not lion 13 apt to alter their text, and again the 
of m^i7 passing generation go on 
upon old lhar-Betas m their hours of 
it may be evident from the difierent 
.ong. But toy tmproyed 


of A dancing girl 

Some of tho Char Beta writers have been 
Attempting to reproduce the popular stones in this 
beautiful form of rhythmic song and some of 
their compositions have come to live Here is 
a specimen which commemorates the tragic end 
of an innocent woman named Mamunai, who 
was married m Nawagai village and was un 
fortunntelv killed by her own husband Sher 
Alam who somehow or other suspected her of 
having illicit conneettoos with a gallant, named 
Khabt 

‘Zbou Wert hke a fioirery branch sod fell down 
from thy throne 1 

A fatal fire turned for tbeo thy beauty and 

thus came thy death in youth to the 

%las for tbec 0 MsnuDai alas for theei 

Blotlcss was iby beauty with arms graceful as 
the Egyptian awonJs 

No less than a pearl was thy f(}fche.tcl that 

shed Its light oa all sides 

And a gliinpee of aurry hcaveoa oilered thy 

sweet face. 

1 Thy face was like a silver (ornament) and 
thy body was like an eagle s A scandal monger 
proved to be a crow between thee and thy husband 
Proving thee guilty the scandal monger poisoned 
ihy husband against thee. In what a trouble 
wert thou put! 0 thou wert like a fiovery 
branch 

In a grest trouble wert thou put when thou 
wert altogether innocent about the matter 0 
dear one thou wert quite unconscious and there 
was a grace in thy slow steps Alas for thee 
O Mamunai alas for thee. 

(Refrain) 

2 Thou couldst not see through tho mischief 
nod thy sad little daughter was lyuig in thy lap 
On the next day didst thou seo the play of 
thy fate. 0 the conspiracy was going on long 
heions. O thou wert like a flowery branch The 
whole world knew when the flower was cut from 
its branch Sher Alam showed his crneltv on 
Mamunai O cruel Sher Alam thou hast killed 
an innocent one. Alas for thee O Mamunai 
alas for thee. 


a 4UUU uiuok ucicve u onerAiam, mine woim» 
of the scandal monger aiding with whom thou 
wert convinced (of Jfamunais bad character) 

* The Encyclopaedia Britannicn (14lh Edition) 
Page 44S. ' 
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Thou hast made even thy ouu life sad and a 
bad name hast thou brought to thj own person— 
O thou hast done no wrong to anyone else (bnt 
your own self) O Matnunai thou wert like a 
riowery branch 

Thy own sister O Sher Alam became thy enemy 
She {guilelessly} said sozaethiog against Siamanai 
and thou didst prove worse than a child in being 
convinced (of filatounai s bad character) Alas 
for thee O hlamunai alaa for thee 
(Refrain) 

4 h.ow thou sheddest tears O Sher Vlam like 
a little child O thou art merely crying over 
spilt milt But the water has overflown the dam 
(and it would not return) Khalil merely wanted a 
little tobacco from hlamnnai 0 aher Alam the 
wretched one 0 Mamuiiai thou wert like a 
flowery branch This was perhaps hlamnnus 
predestined fate It was late mornmg in aninmn 
(when Marounai a life was pat an end to) Mav 
Allah pierce thy body with ballets from a big gon 
Alas for thee 0 Rlamunai ahia for thee 

(Refrain) 

5 Rlay thy heart be shot through O S)ier 
Alam and may thy world be crumbled so that 
thou mayst understand the pain thou hast caused 
the lunoccnt Mamunai Sum up thy pathetic 
strain 0 RIahammad Hassan the mmstrel sum 
up thy pathetic strain 0 Rlamunai thou wert a 
flowery braoeb 

All the bulbuls of Naiagai village cry and 
shnek The lovers have turned faithless and 
the times have lost all their honour Alas ' 
RUmunai died a martyr’s death ' Alas for thee 
O Rlamunai alas for thee 
(Refrain) 

Sometimes the same story is handled by 
different song makers It is evident from the 
following Cl ar Bela by a carpenter, named 
Fatal I Kabman who ippeats on the scene with 
a little different diction and style Re Cells that 
Mamunnis husband had two wives and it was 
Manvunai s own rival who proved to be a 
scandal monger 

O these are the ways of this wretched world — 
Mamunai is lulled and now everyone mourns for her ' 
How faithless is the world 
O these are the ways of this wretched world 

1 Mamunai who was like a bourt is killed 
t goiAAiss wsr nr iKsatf amf was tkioous id 

her country 

She belonged to the stock of Prachgai ’ family 
of Bajour and was crowned with every ornament 
Her own Soul • accused her behind her back that 
she was aweet on some gallant How faithless ’ 
0 those arc the ways of this wretched world 
(Refrain) 

2 Rlamunai « own swt turned a scandal 
monger Thus the strangers as well as her own 
relatives gathered round her and beauuc desiroas 
of her death 

Mamunai 8 beaut} and grace became a curse 
for her and she broke forth Ix ) ' hero comes mv 
death I How (ailhle«s ' () these are the ways of 
this wrclrhrtl world 

iRcfrain) 

T ‘sharpen the daggers O ye people mar ye 
be salisfcd by havln^ smeann tour bands with 


• Smf mean* Co-wife 


my hot blood But bring my little daughter to 
me me see her with my own eyes for soon 
shall I bid her adieu once for all ' thus broke 
forth Rlamunai Row (faithless O these are the 
ways of this wretched world 
(Refrain) 

4 la ^ony shrieked ilamunai as she saw her 
child Her legs fluttered and she seemed to 
visualize with her own eyes the sight of her 
clothes drenched in blood 

What a good thing it would have been O separa 
tiou if tlmu didst not exist at all Many homes 
hast thou ruined O a hard bfe has he to live 
whoever keeps C»o wives in fats house How 
foithless O these are the ways of this wretched 
world 

5 RVhoever keeps two wives loses all his 
respect you 11 see that one scandalizes the other 

Be^ld Rlamunai died a aad death Fazal i 
Rahman, tbe carpenter has thus sung very 
lilile in her praise How faithless O these arc 
tbe ways of this wretched world 
(Refrain) 

Next to CJiar Beta enme tbe age of Biibai 
and Oha^l, which the country song writers 
adopted from the garden of Persian poetry 
tbrough the medium of tbeir classical poet^ like 
Kbusbol Khrin Khattak, who bad already intro- 
duced these verse-forms m tbe realm of Paahto 
Poetry The country song writers did not exactly 
follow tbe bnrd and fast prosodic rules in the 
patterns of Eubat nnd Oha'al, but bandied them 
m tbeir own way lending them a tinge of tbeir 
own (,enius But ns regards the subject matter, 
they trenteil of those themes only ^bicb are 
originnlly handled by the Persian rubai and 
gbozal writers bide by side with Lunlat, Lola 
Char Bela, and Qhaxal, we come across eome 
minor song forms, too As regards their origin 
some of tbe modern Pashto scholars believe that 
the«e patterns sprang up prior even to the age 
of lytndat while the others, of which the name 
of Moulana Abdur Rahim, the Pashto and Arabic 
professor of Islnmia college, Peshawar, is note 
worthy call them post-Aandut compositions and 
say tlmt (heir growth continued throughout the 
days of Lola, Char Bela lluhat and Oka al 
All the sysMuroens of ihfi«B nuonr srmg-fivm? 
which hare come to lire viry greatly in merit 
and character Some are so obscure and imper 
feci that one fails to guess the beauty of ihcir 
diction style and subject-matter But there ate 
some having their own simple poetry which is 
not at all worthless Of these the noteworthy 
types are nursery rhymes, children’s sporting 
chants, short chants of mourning, and tbe rbynw 
nddles 

Nur^ry HJn/mea Side by sile with the 
era Ue-eongs which are generally in Lnndat 
pattern* there mu«t have sumvw hundreds of 
simple nur«ery thyme* But oil tlie more 
labonous is the work of collecting them, for 
they ate absolutely confineil to the Pothan nur 
*ery Here are the iran*Iations of two specimens — 

I (O my little one) you havetno large eves like 
stars in tbe heavens a face fair tike Shah Jahao s 
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tijrone tiro slender arms hkc Persian rapiers and 
a narrow waist like Suleraans girdle Hushaby (O 
my httlo one) and shed no tears m bewilderment 
0 let mo even sacrifice my lile for you 
2 (O my little one) what a high nose you have 
got How erect is its tip It resembles 
Kac) t T fa particular drug the Pathan mother 
gives to her sick child , Jlaj Allah save jour 
mother from any ill news of you and your father 
from dwindlmg away in sorrow \ou are like a 
sandal among the trees and a falcon among the 
birds among the nuts jou are the most shapely 
and among the drugs vou are no less than the 
^ar haelnir 

Childrens Sporting Chanii Thc«e are general 
ly knit with the simple poetic threads of rhythm 
and rhyme Here is the translation of a specimen 
sung in chorus or semi chorus by a merry parly 
of sporting children during the harvest — 

All round are seen the paddy fields but the 
one which is ours lies a sandy track and the ears 
already visible therein our brother will bring 
j addy— O your brother will bring paddy tied in 
a corner of hw handkerchief and will say Take 
this paddy mother ic is not of an otdtnarj varietv 
as grown m other s fields ’ 

bhort Utanl’i of ^oitrnin^ Along with a 
variety of dir^s m Landai pattern, there is a 
corpus of short chants of mourning which 
have come to Jive from the daughters of the «oil 
ns they pout forth their «a<l hearts extempore 
Here are the translations of a few snecimens 
From a (laughter for her deceased father 
Alas for thee my dad alas for thee Ob no 
more shall I have a glimpse of thee on the h>ch 
road Oh desolate for thee has tamed the world 
once for all 

From a daughter for her decea«eil mother 
O mother o my rosj mother jou broucht me uu 
with the (sweet) nflection Oh lor thee do I shed 
now bloodr team and all the people look at roe 


From a sister for her deceisciJ sister 
0 Sister. 0 mv flower like sister neier wd| 
again be bom a girl like thee Thus I lame"* 
and shed tears with a bare head 
From a wife for her (lecea«ed husband 
Ever) right Iiadst (hou on ray head 3Ti“^ 
(living with thee) 1 considered the king as fakii"* 
as those were the dogs when I bad my ow"" 
kingdom 

t-rom ft sister for the deceaeed brother 
O my brother, just hast thou bidden us adi^** 
and hast left for the graveyard Vlas for thee w 
alas for thee 

prom a mother for the deceased daughter 
O mj daughter O mv darling one I brougP^ 
thee up with ever> sidendour C)S thou art no'^ 
separated from me Oh the world is but a va‘® 
of sorrows 

lihgtHfd Riddles These h i\e tlieir own siinpi® 
interest, which la 'Ometimis redolent of fl aweC^ 
jioctu. tinge Both men and women gifted with 
an extnordinnrj taste for riddles, come forward 
to achieve championship whenertr tliey hoi 1 thei'" 
respective assemblies on gnli days or some other 
happy occasion Here i« the translation of ^ 
spMimen — 

It has ucithcr winn nor bones but flutters lik^ 
a bird The beautiful girl« rejetee at it Will* 
Its songs so sweet u dances like a comedian llf 
who cannot guess it is indeed a fool 
To It the nnswer la, the spinning wheel 
Summing up the investigation into the develop 
ment of the Pallnn song it will not be irrelevani^ 
to nolo that the process of composing Landai 
tjoba Char Beta, Jnlm, Oha al, nnd other mmol' 
«onc forms surviaes even to the present day 
Both professional minstrels nnd amateurs of both 
«exe«, gifted with a poetic hcar% are still engaged 
m ennebmg the treasury of songs of then' 
motherland 

(To le eonrhided) 


AN INTCRMEW WITH RIAIIATSIA GANDHI 
Bt NIRMAL KOMAR BOS! 


O N the 9th and lOtli Noaember, 1934, 
we had a fairly long interview with 
Mahatma Gandhi at W ardha Tlic 
questions related to fundamciital 
social and political matters, and therefore a 
report of the intertiew wall be both of interest 
md imrornnco to (ho public The report 
,fis «ent (0 Omdhiji tor correction, und 
he sontitbich 111 the following slnpc for 
publication 


t^iieslion One While working lu a tillage, 
wo have found that the chief obstacle to any 
real improacracnt in the condition of the 
Mllagers arc two in number 

(1) They have forgotten the art of co 
operation among themselves or of yoinmg 
haoda m order to resist any ciicronchment 
upon Ihcir rights 

(2) They live practically enslaved by 
those who merely ow n the land, while doing 
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DO work, and control the mone}-re«ourcea of 
the village Ihis «hvery, which is due partlj 
to outside conditions and partlj to their own 
character, and our complete neglect of their 
education, have loft the masses absolotely 
de\oid of any will of their own 

What should be our principal object in 
khadi-work or other forms of village recons 
traction ’ Khadi work in some parts of 
Bengal has degenerated into a mere method 
of giving a little relief to the villagers, while 
It has failed to restore the will which alone 
can bring about any lasting transformation 
in their condition 

Our qne«tion is should khadi be merely 
that «ort of humanitarian work or should we 
u«e it chiefly as an instrument of political 
education ' Our expenence has been that 
unless the ultimate objective is kept clearly 
m raind it degenerates easily into a work of 
no significance 

Aimcef One The two issues of khadi 
and political organisation «bonld be 
kept absolutely separate There must be no 
confusion The aim of khadi is humanitarian 
but so far as India is concerned, its 
cfTect isboundtobe immcn<el\ political 

The Salvation Army wants to teach people 
about God But they come with bread, bor 
the poor bread is their Gcd Similarly we 
should bring food into the mouths of the people 
through khadi If we succeed in breaking 
the idlenesa of the people through khadi, they 
will begin to listen to us Whalei er else the 
goaernment might do, it docs leave some food 
for the aallagers Unless we can bring food 
to them, why should the people listen to us ** 
When we have taught them what they can do 
through their own eflbrts then they will want 
to listen to us. 

That tru«t can best be generated through 
khadi Mhilc working out the kbadi 
programme, our aim should be purely hiimani' 
tarian, that is economic. We should leave 
out all political considerations whatsoever 
But it IS bound to produce important political 
consequences which nobody can prevent and 
nobody need deplore 

Qiie^lioii Tiro Could wc not start 
••mail battles on local and «pecific i'»«ues 
again«t capitalism in the villages and use 
them a« a mean* of strengthening the people 


or bringing about a sense of co operation 
among them, in preference to the khadi 
method ^ When we have a choice between 
the two, which should we prefer ? If we 
have to sacrifice all the work that we haae 
built up in the villages in connection with 
khadi while fighting against the money lender 
or the landed proprietor, for, eay, a reduction 
in the rate of interest or increa«e in the «hare 
of agncultiiral produce, then what «hall we do, 
—provided the latter is more liable toeioke 
self confidence among the villagers than the 
khadi method of organisation ? 

Ansuci Tico It is a big proviso you 
have added at the end of the question 
I cannot say if fights on local and specific 
issues against capitalists are more likeh 
to generate the kmd of determination 
and courage needed in a non violent 
campiigu But if I concede you that point 
then khadi would have to be sacrificed under 
the circumstances you quote As a practical 
roan, claiming to be an expert in non-vioJcot 
methods,! should advue you not to go m for 
that type of work in order to tram the masses 
in self consciousness nnd attainment of power 

We are fighting for Swaraj m the non- 
Molcot way If many workers m different 
parts of lodia engage m local battles of the 
sort you describe, then in times of necessity, 
the people all oier India will not be able to 
make a common cause m a fight for Swaraj 
Before civil disobedience can be practised on 
a vast scale, people must learn the art of ci% il 
or voluntary obedience Our obedience to 
the government is through fear , and the 
reaction against it is either \iolence itself or 
that species of it, which is cowardice But 
through kbadi wo teach people the art of ci\il 
obedience to an institution which they 
have built up for themselves Only when 
they have learnt that art, can thev 
successfully disobey something which thev 
want to destroy in the non-violent way 
That IS why I should advice all workers not 
to fnllcr their fighting strength in many- 
sided battles, bnt to concctitnte on peaceful 
khadi work in order to educate the masses 
into a condition, necc9*arv for n Biiccessful 
practice of non violent non-co-operation 
With their own exploitation, boycott of 
foreign cloth through picketling may easily 
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and they believe tint menli\c more b) habit 
than by anil that being the reason avhy you 
stnve for self correction while they try to 
bndd up a system under which men will 6nd 
It impossible to exorcise their desue for ex- 
ploiting others ’ 

A AS hile admitting that man actually 
li\ cs by habit, I hold that it is better for him 
to Inc by the exercise of will I a!«o believe 
that men arc capable of de\ eloping their will 
to an extent that will reduce exploitation to a 
CDimmiim I look upon an increase of the 
power of the State with the greatest fear, 
because, although while apparently doing good 
by mmimiriDg ciploitation, it does the greatest 
harm to mankind by destroying mdiiidnalily, 
which lies at the root of all progress Me 
know of so many cases where men have 
adopted trusteeship, but none where the State 
has really lived for the poor 

Q But have not those cases of trustee 
ship which you sometimes cite been due to 
your personal inHucoce rather than to anything 
else ’ Teachers like you come infreqocotly 
AVould it not be better, therefore, to trust to 
some organwation to cTect the necessary 
changes in man, rather than depend upon (he 
casual adient of men like yourself ’ 

A Leaving me aside, vou must remember 
that the influence of all great teachers of man 
kind has outlived their lives In (he (eactiings 
of each prophet like Mohammed Buddha or 
Tesus, their was a permanent portion and there 
was another which was suited to the needs 
and requirements of the time^ It is only 
because we try to keep up the permanent with 
the impermanent aspects of their teaching 
that there la so much distortion in religions 
practice today But that apart, you can see 
that the influence of these men has sustained 
after they have passed away Jloreover, what 
I disapprove of is an organization based on 
force which a State is Voluntary organization 
there must be 

Question Four What (hen, «ir, is your 
ideal social order ^ 

■Instcer Four I believe that every 


man is born in the world with certain 
natural tendencies Every person is bom 
with certain deflnite limitations which 
he cannot overcome LVom a careful 
observation of those limitations the law of 
larna was deduced It establishes certain 
spheres of action for certain people with 
certain tendencies This avoided all unworthy 
competition AVlidst recognising limitations 
the law of inina admitted of no distinctions 
of high and low on the one hand it guaranteed 
to each the fruits of his labours and on the 
other it prevented him from pressing upon his 
neighbour This great law has been degraded 
and fallen into disrepute But my conviction 
IS that an ideal social order will only be 
evolved when the implications of this law are 
fully understood and given effect to 

Q Do you not think that in ancient 
India there was much difference in economic 
status and social privileges between the four 
I arms * 

A That may be htstoncally true But 
irisapplication or an imperfect understanding 
of the law i»u«t not lead to the ignoring of 
the law itself By constant stnving we have 
to enneh the inhentance left to us This Jaw 
determines the duties of man Rights follow 
from a doe performance of duties It is the 
fa&hion nowadays to ignore dutie-^ and assert 
or rather usurp rights 

Q If you are so keen upon reviving 
Fariias/oama, why do you not favour violence 
as the quickest means 

A Surely the question does not ari'^e 
Definition and performance of duties rules out 
violence altogether Violence becomes irapera 
tivc when an attempt is made to as«ert rights 
without reference to dutie® 

Q. Should we not confine our pursuit of 
Truth (o ourselves and not press it upon the 
world, because we know that it is ultimatelv 
limited ID character '* 

A A ou cannot 80 circumscribe truth even 
if you (ty Every expression of truth has in 
it the seeds of propagation, even as the sun 
Cannot hide its light 



RAIMMOHUN ROY’S RECEPTION AT LIVERPOOL 
Ih BRAJENDUA NATH BANCUH 


I I IS Avcll known that Kimmohun Ro> w^s 
receu ed with enthusnsra when he went 
to Enghnd, nnd there is 'ilreadj a snffi 
cient imount of maternl to gi\e a vi\id 
idea of his staj in that country These 
accounts might well be supplemented bj the 
accounts of ins I'eception at Liverpool irame 
diately on his arrival, which Tha\e found lu 
some contcinporarj English and Indian papery 
So far as 1 know, no one has made use of 
them } et, and fiat is why tket ^e^erve Zip 
future biographer’s attention 


(The iWioi Monday Vpril 11 IWll 
llammohun Boy 

(rrom n Unitarian Corrcspoodeiit) 

The eelebrated Baramofaua Boy amred al cht 

S rt on Friday last in the Albion from Cal lUia 
18 Kenlleman was formerly a Hindoo Bmhniih 
til exarainution of the ejstem of Hindoo Iheoloj^ 
m connexion with the tuidy of the works of crcatioi) 
led him to the belief m one God and to ao open 
renunciation of the gysteoi of polytheism in which 
he had occupied a distinjiuiahed rank 

A close nitenlion to the Christian -•enptures led 
him to embrace Chnatinuity * as a divine coramumciv 
tion from tbe God of the universe 

Bamruohnn 1 oy has been lonp; known in tbi* 
country as the author of a wort rontled The 
Ifccepts of Iwiis the Gmdc to Peau: and Ilajpinc«8 
ind for the learned and exivllont deBnecu of the 
same flcainst the altacia of the ortbodoa Cbnsliat« 
m Ind a Tlie^c dofcice-* cshibit a Urjw etorc <)f 
learnini, nndetniain some of the be«t «.ntici«n)9 ©n 
I lesafrcs of SjDptujv supposed to j roic the doclnn^ 
adopted bj modem Chnstians such as Ihe IK tj 
of Jesus Christ the doctrine of Ibo atoieroent the 
Trinity cf S«<h doctrines as these with wbicb Ibe 
founder of our religion and the fir«l tnissjonanes t>l 
Christianity ucre totally unacquainted will nCTi;r 
form the creed of cither Pagans or Jena who lalte 
the New Icstaroent ns the standard of their reiipoii 
This IS f lly eaempliG'd in the conduct of tbj, 
excellent East Indian and of tho«c who asaociaie 
with him m the promotion of the same cause U 
would indeed be the height of folly to expect t© 
convert men from one avsiem of polytheism W 
prorosing to them another jn nbich the whm® of 11,© 
diflirence is to bo found in the number of dcitie« 
not in the nature of the sy«tcms 

(The ‘•M laehar Diirpn SOlh Xufiust 1831) 
BAiioo Bam AIoiU-N Boa —A letter dat«l 
I ircrpopl thel2ih \pril, 1831 stntm that Baboo Fain 
Mohun I oa safely landed at I iTer|«ool on the 8th of 
Vjnl and from the t no of his In ding bad warcO y 

• He never embraced Christianity 


All hour unoccupied by iiitenicws with the tirst 
people of the to vn A deputation of the East India 
ComiTUlttc of that tonn waited upon him on the 32lh 
to congratulate him on hi* arnvnl and to express 
their hope that they should find him a powerful 
coadjutor against the Company In reply Bam Mohun 
Bos expre himself desirous of obtaining hi 
oljects rather by conciliation than ba opposition If 
tbe Oompsnj would concede etrf^in improvements in 
the judicial sj-stem abandon their trading cnjiacity 
and their mteroal raonojxjlies allow Luropcans to 
Ksort to India and settle in it and give up the power 
of summary transrowson he should he fnendlv ralh'r 
than hostile to the renewal of their Charter 

(The 7 ISO ;x of 1/r enr/ Iriday \irill5 1S3I ) 

Rammoi!i.\ Poa —This learned and celebraletl 
Hindoo arnved m Lireniool on board tbe Mbion 
from Calcutta on Fridas last fb \pnl] having 
nsiied Furope prineipall} in quest of information 
and Amu«e nent He li in every rc'pcct one of the 
most eairaordinary indindiinU of the present age 
Itc an. informed (hat he is Acquainted with fifteen 
or twenty languages and dialect* is nis«tcr of logic 
and mathc nation and is thorou^hli conrersant with 
Mcveral other brambes of European and tsiatic science 

3Ir Buckinghjm who in the coMt^e of hi« 
recent letture in this town after alluding to Bam 
mohnn Roj s approaching isit to this eounlrj pare 
thv followiig account of hi« character and at 
isinmcnts 

(The 7 »»•/■/ 0 f 71 e< 'I\ieMlay \pnlU lb.ll) 

Kammohi h Boa s Vi<iT TO MANCiir-«Ti k 
T his distinguished Oriental paid a visit to this town 
on Wednesdij last (Hth VjnlJ Accompinied hr a 
fne lOtHlgcnl youth of I 'else year* of age whom 
he has adopted as his son and allendeil bv Messrs 
Crojper and Benson and olhcr friends from Lnerpool 
Rammohiin arrived here a lillle after eight in the 
morning by the first tram of railway carnages a 
mode of conveyance which af cr (he j alanqinn of the 
E.a«t must have not a litile exeitcil bis astonishment 
at the immense stndes whi h locomotion i3 making 
in this conntrj The travellers breakfasted at the 
Bojal Hotel with several Sfanchester fnends and 
afterwards went to Inspect the nalonal plan of iiistruc 
tion in the l/ineastrian School Oldham road At the 
sicbt of the hundreds of children there asserobM 
all assi tnousiy employed in slonng up useful knowledge 
the Hindoo philanthropist CMnced grea' emoiion 
Tears glistcnra m hia eyes as he cxilaimed, Maj 
God Almighty Ileus and prosper you mj children’ 

In the book kept for the signatures of visitors ho 
aigned hia name nceompatiied with a rcmarlr cxprr«sirc 
cf the high gratification he had felt on his vis I to 
ihe school and hjs hope that the jxoplc whose 
children received instruct on there were gralefuUv 
sensible nf the kindness and efiicient management of 
the conductors of ibe sebool He then proceeded 
^th A nnmlicr of fnends to Messrs MConnels 
factory in Aneoats lane, where he inspccteil the 
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processes by whicli the nm iiuiernl is conrcrtetl 
into yarn and was ranch plctscd with the precision of 
the various oixrations and the conalniclion and 
wording of the maclmicry i tom thence he j roceeded 
to the raachinc mannfaclory of Messrs 'iharp 
Ifoberts >.{. Cb in Talfcncr streetj where he was shoaa 
the various pieces of racchantsm now in the course 
of construction with srhich he w*ls much ]dea.scd 
These several vi«its occupied the time till about noon 
and when he fiuitted the manufactory a crowd of 
licople had collected near the carriage manj of 
whom had been attractcil to the spot bt the oncnlal 
costume worn by himself his proteg and servants 
and others from the fame which has long preccdeil 
this eminent man to Lngland He cordiallv shook 
hands with those who were nearest him and 
altenvards addressed a few words to the people from 
the window of his carnage He then proceeded to 
the Union Clubhouse Mosley street which he 
reached much fatigued bj the escitioas into nhich 
his ardent temperament had led him regardless of 
an cvtremsly painful Vnee which had been caused 
by an accident on the voyage He «i>cnt the 
remainder of the afternoon lo the compans of a 
few friends and returned to Liverpool b) the railway 
tram at live ©clock in the evening One of the 
principal objects of hi« visit to this country is we 


anderstaod to obtain the right of free settlement 
for alt liiroptans resident m British India This 
measure if carried into effect, would he states be 
produccue of va«t benefit to the whole population 
of our immense territories in the Hist hj raising 
the people to a higher rani in the scale of 
cuili/ition and morals, and by increasing the 
prodnctise jiowcr of thu land and thus mutually 
enriching the colonies and the mother country, while 
It would rescue the inhabitants of India from their 

I rLsent degraded state Vdded to this Rammohun 
toy h« long felt and expressed the most ardent 
deairc to visit this country and has at length for 
the benefit of his fellow eoimlrymOD^, and in the 
tine spirit of philanthropy and Chrutian patriotism 
brought his wishes so far towards its completion 
May his mission be os sneccssful as ne are sure 
his recci^toa will be cordial 1 Ma>ie/ie»i'r Guareiiaii 
On ‘•atnrday morning [ICtli ApnlJ Rammohun 
Roy left the Adelphi Hotel for London 

(The fi0^ri>f4 Merm y Friday tpril 22 1S31 ) 
Rammohun Roy — He (Rammohun] has since 
departed for London where he arrived on Monday 
mgbt (ISth AprU] We understand that he is staying 
at Longs Hotel 
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CHAPTER XIX 
Aladliav and Tara 

M ADHAV and Tara had known each other 
from their infancy Tara’s father and 
Madhav’s maternal grandfather were 
residents of the same village, and m Madhav’s 
constant visits to the place during his boyhood 
Tara had been hi« playmate They were di^Untly 
related to each other on this side, a circumstance 
which was the means of their coming «o frequently 
in contact with each other m iheir early age as 
lo be each other’s play fellow Although Tara 
was Madhav’s senior by a few years, they had 
always called each other “Tara” and “Madhav’ 
respectively Tara’s marriage with Mathni did 
not to any great extent interfere to banish the 
feeling in the mind of each towards the other 
generated by the familiar and unrestrained inter 
course of infancy For, before Mathur evinced 
his grasping avarice by the secret but not unper 
ceived aid he rendered to his aunt in her law suit 
friendly intercour«e, apparently cordial on both 
sides, had subsisted between the cousins, and 
necessarily Madhav’s visits to Mathur’s household 


were frequent By so many years the junior of 
Malhur, zenana etiquette did not stand m the wav 
of hi« holding frequent conversations vulh Tara 
on these occasions, and Madhav always availed 
hirn'clf of every such opportunity Such an 
intercourse was equally gratifying to both, for 
each had a high esteem for the other But then 
mutual fondness, and such the feeling might 
suitably be termed, was far removed from all 
impurity of the heart Their attachment to each 
other springing in childhood, and nurtured by a 
daily growing appreciation of the moral heautv 
of each other's heart, had ripened into an affection 
that was akin to the- love of brother and 
sister 

vertheless, when Tara and Madhav found 
themselves faCe to face in the godown mahal, their 
situation was sufficiently embarrassing Surprise 
at this strange and, to both, inexplicable meeting 
was the first feeling that predominated in then 
minds When its effects had subsided, they began 
to feel the embarrassing character of their suua 
tion, and for some time neither spoke Tara fir«t 
broke the silence “You here, Madhav'” 

Madhav could not well retort the interro 
gatory on Tara but remained silent, hardly 
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kno\sinq how to answer Tara fell all the notelly 
and embarras«mcnt of the situation, hut in such 
oases women, perhaps, are better able to gel 
the clilTicultj than men Tata, conSilent in the 
inteuntt of her own character and feeling se^rc 
from misapprehension on the part of the other, 
in the deem she knew Madhat entertained for 
her as well as sensible of the necessit) of coming 
to an explanation, proceeded to bring matters to 

' “nrsl, tell me, ThaUrpo,' who could be 
the two /nmn ifalt like men who just now ran 
awav from here’ I wonder what hnsiness yon 
could have had with people of that description, 
and here in our house too’ One of them gared 
at me fixedly when I stood there in *e veranda, 
and perhaps taking me for a ghost lied ptecipi 

O Was It you then who opened this door and 

clanked the chains’" , , 

I opened the door, and \s&i making 
towards the room from which )ou came om, but 
the appenrance of the«e hma duts frightened me 
ind 1 ns returning” 

" And whence came the <ound8 
‘ What sounds’” 

“ Ha\e you heard nothing strange' 

"Yes, a freezing «hriek of woe, Init 1 thought 
It was coming from >our room 

“No’ You frighten me I shall return” ^ 
“ Without hearing, hearing why I am here 
“1 must hear It, and I must al-o tell >on 
why I came here Be quick the" 

^ ‘ Gladly,” replied Madhav, bu I must take 
«ome precautions from interruption which you will 
hv and by understand” , 

^ Madhav went out, and drew the massive bar 
of the door which led from the godown raabal at 
once out of the house He then re entered the 
^plrlment which had so latel) heen hi. pr.win, 
Zi lieckomng to Tara to follow, '» 

Lrrate the lii.torj of his capture fie neither 
concealed nor extenuated any citcnmstaiice, .penk 

farrT'?eirde?i^:s|;.n’':^’'.:^K 

f hi, crooked pohej Tara felt sorely grieved a. 

on Ternot' Ihcn what 1 -cck ” «he said, 
‘von have arrived only this evening while I 
hc’lieve niv suspicions were rou.wcl two da), ago 
y.,.\el.led 111 her turn the purpose of her 

“•Husband* jminpfr 1 mlhf-r m con«in 
t Pluto 8 ines»enB»T« 


Msit That need not be detailed to the reader 
He has already «een with what solicitude this 
affectionate wife had watched the change in her 
husband, how she had racked her mind vnlh 
fruitless conjectures for its cau«e, how at last she 
had importuned her husband for a di«closure, and 
how disappointed she had liecn in her wi*hM, 
iiow at last tlie strange and secret walk her 
husband had taken that night, and his clandestine 
and nivstenotis enlr) into the godow ns, had raised 
suspicion in her mind that the mysterious cause 
of her solicitude la) concealed m that apartment, 
how she determined to wrest the secret at all 
hazards and to Msit the godowns thht night, to 
know what misfortune la) hid beneath its roof, 
and lasll), how she had secured the keys from 
her husband while he slept, from beneath his 
pillow „ 

“ How man) fears, what tremor, wihal anxiel), 
continued Tara “ assailed me as, possessed of tlie 
stolen keys 1 threaded ni) dark avay benealli these 
sombre walls, )ou can better conceive than I 
describe But I felt m)«elf acting under a super 
natural impulse and came on I could have died 
if my death would have removed his unliappiness 
Judge then what impression )our presence here, 
made on me I at once connected your presence 
here, with the cause of his unhappiness But you 
say you are here only from this evening You 
cannot then be what I «eek” , 

You will not perhaps be disappointed, 
said Madhav in reply, shuddering as he spoke 
Those sounds — did you not hear them? There 
is a mystery yet to solve’ 

Tara turned pale 

‘ Do not be frightened ’ said Madhav I 
believe there is nothing to fear, I vmII relate what 
I Inve just heard and seen I will do so, however, 
only if you give me a promise not to indulge m 
n woman’s fear® Do you promise?’ 

It was with difficulty that she gasped out the 
words, “ Speak on ” ^^adhav then gav e her an 
account of the strange sounds that had interrupted 
his interview with the dacoils relieving her by 
the tone of In® narrative as much of supernatural 
fears, as tlie nature of the subject admitted 

iara’s feelings were mo«t painful Fear, 
notural in women whom philosophy never taught 
to disbelieve in supernatural beings, predominated 
Mingled with it vvas curiosity, such as danger 
excites, and an intense regret that her search 
should l>e attended with «o much terror She novv 
almost repented having undertaken it, and asked 
Madliav to «cc her «nfe to the interior of the 
house 


“Xlill 


you give up your seireh «o evsily’ 
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assure 50U there »s no danger,” said Madhav wlh 
«ome lehemence, for his curiosity and interest Iwa 
been intensely awakened, and he had forgotten his 
own precarious, and with Tara in his conpan), 
delicate situation, for its gratification 

Tara remained silent for «ome moments 
Mustering resolution at last, «he replied, “Wliere 
can we search’ Have not the robbers searched 
everjiihere’” 

“ Yes, hut I see now that one thing escaped 
them There is a door,’ he «aid, pointing to the 
little iron-door we have described liefore “ which 
remained to be opened ’ 

“It evidently leads to the other room did 
not they examine that other room also’” 

At this moment, again came the hollow 
agon) be^peaVins sound, clearer more distinct 
than ever Tlie listener* started, its touching and 
startling tones thrilled them in eierj nerve 

A short pang shot acro's Madhav’s brain A 
dark and agonizing thought 'eized him Wrench 
mg almost with violence the bunch of keys from 
Tara’s hand, he madl> sprung towards the little 
door, knelt down, and pu«hed a key into the 
kevKoIe. It did not turn With the «aine 
vehemence of movement he tried a second and a 
third key, but with the same ill success btaddened 
with vexation, and the torture of suspense, he 
would have tom open the ponderous metal, had 
he the strength Happily tor his self command, 
the fourth key he tried turned in the lock, and 
away flew the heavy door as though it were a 
feather 

“Tara’ Tara’ hesitate not, hut follow,” be 
said, with corapre«sed energy, and crept in, 
bruising his sides 

Led by the contagion of impulse, Tara 
followed with the light Jo) and surprise held 
Madhav mute when they discerned a staircase of 
brick, narrow and deep, and filled with spiders’ 
webs Without stopping to speak Madhav boanded 
up, saj Tsm 2 <Kt m amacectrenf, mechanicaHy 
continued to follow The staircase led to a small 
door of apparently an upper-stoned room A 
glance at the very small height of this room 
sufficed to convince Madhav of the art wiA which 
It had been so made as to be concealed from 
ever) other part of the building He saw that 
the height of the two rooms, upper and lower 
together, made up the height of the side rooms 
and the veranda, and being destitute of windows 
the existence of the upper story could not possibly 
be discerned from any other part of the building, 
nor any way suspected except by a comparison of 
the height of the central room with that of the 
adjacent ones. 


Madhav, anxious and trembling, «ought the 
lock of this second door and, after two or three 
fruitless attempts in which the violent movement 
of the ke )5 brought blood from his fingers, he 
succeeded, and tlirew open the plated door ring 
ing and echoing Tara entered with him, holding 
the light m her hand The feeble glimmer it 
threw around revealed to them an unexpected 
sight Upon a small bedstead of varnished 
mihogan) splendidly ornamented with gauze and 
crape, lay a form apparently that of a female 
Tara and Madhav ran to the bedstead with tlie 
light, and its dim and ghastly glare, as Tara held 
It over tlie bedstead revealed to them the features 
— pale emaciated agonized, but still heavenl) — 
the features of Matancim 

CHAPTER XX 

Some Women arc the equals of some Men 

Tara and Madhav bore away the «ecraingly 
lifeles* Matangini to an apartment which was 
secure from interruption The exertions of Tara, 
materially aided by the wholesome fresh air to 
which Matangini had been for so many days a 
stranger, soon recalled tbe blood to her face, and 
long before the first <treaks of day had brightened 
the eastern sky, Matangini was again a living 
being Refreshments were provided for her, but 
«he ale little The little she did eat considerably 
revived her, and as Tare sat on the window eyeing 
tbe grey light in the ea«t, Matangim softly and 
slowly unfolded to her the course of the painful 
events which had nearly consigned her to a living 
grave 

Brief!) told, that dark story 15 this When 
Matbur Ghose «ent her home in Suki’s mother’s 
company, Matangini had no suspicion of the snare 
which had been laid for her by that wily monster 
Suki’s mother, who had been well instructed in her 
part, asked her on the way if she had no appre 
hension in returning to her husband 

“ To tell you the truth, Sukir ma,” replied 
Matangini, “ I would not go, if earth held a place 
where I could remain ” 

“Would you’” asked the wretch, “I think 
I can serve you I would conceal you in a place 
where nobody could find you out ” 

“ No,” said Matangini thoughtfully, “ I must 
not conceal myself Evil tongues will be 
busy” 

“Then why not come to your sister’s hou'e’” 
Matangini heaved a deep sigh “No’ that 
IS not to be thought of” 

The artful woman appeared to sympathize 
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sincerely >ulh her helpless situation, and at length 
suBEcslcd emharUng for her father s hou^e 

“How am I to find the means’’ -aid 
hlatangini sorrowfully tj . 

“ Oh> ns for that, I dare say my elder mistress 
will find you a boat if she knew you wi-hed 
It, and I can accompany and lea\e you 

^*'^'^\lal 3 nsim wept, anticipating this act of kind 
ne-s on Tara’s part 

“ Shall 1 go and tell her’ 

“ Yes,” said Matangini, joyfully. 

“You then unit where I leate jou tiH 1 come 
hack There no one will oh<erve you Come 

Malangim went where the woman fiend led 
She led her to the little room above staira in the 
godown ntn/iol The sombre “PF'" 

ance of the rooms shot a chill through her heart 
as she passed the approaches She was 
to find the deserted dark little room splend dly 
furnished She turned to Suki s mother to ciplmn 
thrmystety Lo' Suk.'s mother had tamshed 
koltin" the door after her' 

Matnngim’e intelligent mind now eompre 
bended everything Her resolution was formed at 
rtncff With her u«ual promptitude 

In the e^entng, Mathur Gho-e came and laid 
himseH at her feet The mdipnantly 
repulse he met with, wounded and morti6^ 

He determined to gratify at once both retenge 

'“you shall he mine yet, lile,” said Mathur 
a, with a demouiaeal look he was departing for 

that ev^niiv^^^ Matangim, concentrating the 

„erev of twcutv men in her look, Neter yours 
S here,’ and she placed hersell immediately 
„ ol him " look, I am a full grown woman, 

and at least joiir equal in brute force 
“",1 allies’” Mathur Chose stood bewildered 

at this wonderful challenge rtf, nnt 

“Hunger shall he my all) I lift not a 
finger against a woman,” said Mathur, recovering 

Hunger shall be my ally.” -aid Matangim, 

'MaJiiur had resulted to start e her to compel 
her compliance Matangim had resolved to starve 
herself to he nd from his power 

Belli kept their word Mathur yisilrf her 
datltTlo watch the effect Matangim was Iiter.Il) 

’■“Ti;dlmrde“mterbrf^^^^^^^ t™ qmte dayhsM 

£ ‘was ie-e™"^^ 

and Tara that Tata should keep her concealed nil 


the ensuing night, when Kanina would come to 
fetch her , , , , 

After seeing Madhav safe out of the house, 
Tara returned to Matangim, and observing play 
fully that it was now her turn to make her a 
captive, locked the door of the chamber to deceive 
appearances She then returned to her husband s 
apartment, replaced the bunch of keys whence 
she had purloined them, and went to bed 
not a mouse had stirred during the night Uid 
she sleep’ No' She had now learnt her 
husband’s secret, and a terrible acquisition of 
knowledge it had proved to her noble heart 
Perhaps of all the visitors in the scenes of that 
eventful night, none had suffered so deeply as the 
affectionate and confiding wife, appalled by me 
unexpected disclosures of the dark deeds of her 
husband , u * 

Matangim ‘spent the day in her safe but 
solitary chamber Late m the evening Karuna 
came, as had been arranged, and at length after 
so much suffering and wretchedness, Matanmm 
had the pleasure of clasping Hemangim to her 
bosom 

“And you will never leave me again, -isler, 
will you’” -aid Hem after her joy at the meeting 
had subsided a little 

Matangim sighed There were tears in her 

^ “Why don’t you an«wer’” a«ked Hemangim, 
a little impatiently 

“Alas’ 1 fear we must part’” 

“And for whom will you leave me’" said 
Hem di-appoinlcd 

‘ 1 go to M\ Father,” said Matangim 
CHAPTER XXI 

TJic Last Chapter in Life’s Book — and in this 
Tlie evening that followed was a tempe-tuous 
and gloomy one The wind howled, the ram fell 
in torrent-, and tlie thunder rattled loud and long 
As Mathur Glio-e -at alone a sound like that of 
blowing at a conch shell fell on his ears, during 
intermi-sions in the violence of the -form Tv* ice 
be could di«tmctl) hear it His first thought was 
not to obey the well known signal of those who-e 
unworthy association had ju«l brought on him 
infamy and di-grace But every tune that the 
-ouud vras heard it became louder and louder, and 
more and more urgent At length he left his -cat 
and brav ing the storm, repaired to Uie -pot vvhicli 
had been Uie scene of -o many of his dark 
views A form lurked beneath a tree, and h® 
hid no difHcultv in recognizing it to be that of th® 
robber chief 
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“What brings >ou now here’” said he, 
petli«hlj, “1 haie had enough of jou Rid me 
of )our pre'encc Mj good name is lost, and 
)our treacherj the cause “ 

“ I do not descr\e tins reproach,” replied the 
robber, calml> , ‘ wc did our bc«t He vho takes 
us for his associates mu*t abide by the con 
sequences " 

Tlie scoundrel ivas preaching philosophy to 
the great man' And, denr reader, iNas he \ery 

“But our connection has ceased,” rejoined 
Malhur, angnl) , >ou know it ssell enough Wliy 
do jou seek, me at this stormy hour ^ 

“Because,’ said the sardar, mournfully, 
•‘because this is the onl> hour i\hen I can date 
come out noiN Tlic police are after u«. as )ou 
knoi» ” 

“Then, iihy not nd Radhaganj of your 
presence at once’ ” 

“You were not wont to speak thus to us. 
Baboo," «aid the «ardar, with a slight touch of his 
old manner, “when these days had not come o>cr us 
Think as you ma\, I am come to convince you 
that we have a better memory than you suppose of 
lho«e whom we serve, or lho«e v^ho serve us ” 
“\^at do you mean’ ” asked Mathur 
“ You do not see with me tonight, one v»ho 
used to follow me as ray shadow,” answered the 
sardar with a shade of melancholy 

“Yes — where is that man’ Bhiku you call 
him I believe’ ” 

‘ In the hands of the police” 

Mathur was startled “Nothing worse’” 
asked he, tremblingly 

“ Alas' yes' ” replied the sardar in a despond 
ing tone “ He has confessed ” 

“Confessed uhat^” asked Mathur with 
furious anxiety 

“ Much,” said the sardar with the «amc 
despondencYt “ much that may send both yoi* and 
me across the black waters Me they shall not 
catch This hour is my Ia«t at Radhaganj But 
you have done well by us, and it shall never be 
said we did ill by you So I came to give you 
a warning ” 

So sapng the bandit vanished into the thicket 
without waiting for a reply 

Mathur Chose turned back and regained the 
house For a couple of hours he sat musing 
deeply His was a strong mind, and speedily 
regained courage The police was venal and 
corrupt, his wealth was vast, he would buy np 
the police There was one hitch in the scheme 
A shrewd and restlessly active Irishman sat in 
the district station as Magistrate, and it was his 


besetting sin to be meddling with everything He 
was constantly shaking out ugly affairs of the 
police But Mathur Chose promised himself to 
sec that Bhiku should recant before the meddle 
some Iri«lmian 

His meditations were interrupted by «ome 
one bounding into the room, dripping with 
rain, and bespattered with mud It was one 
of his trust worthy agents employed in the Zila 
Courts 

“ Fly, master, fly ' " said the man, “ you have 
not a moment to lo«e ’ 

‘ How so’ ” asked Mathur, bewildered at this 
new warning 

‘ One Bhiku has this day at eleven o’clock 
confessed to the Magistrate to dacoitics and other 
crimes committed as he fal«ely said, at your 
instigation ” 

‘Confessed to the Magistrate’” repeated 
Mathur, almost mct-hanically, turning pale as 
death 

“\es” said the law agent, “and I started 
immediately ofter the confession was worded I 
«aw the Saheb making preparations for •tarlmg, 
and I am afraid he will be at Radhaganj during 
Uie course of the night ” 

“ At Radhaganj during the course of the 
night’ ” again iterated Mathur, mechanically 

“Fly, Sir' immediately' ” repeated the man 

‘‘Yes, go,” said Mathur, mechanically again 

The roan went away 

Nett morning the busy Irishman came to 
Mathur Chose's house, to arrest him personally, 
a whole posse of policemen following at his heels 
ID a hundred varieties of dress, and an eager 
rabble pressing close upon them to have a peep 
at the sort of animal they call a Magistrate, and 
the pranks he liked to play Arrived at the house, 
it was entered, and thoroughly ransacked for the 
owner, but he was not to be found At length 
found he was There in the g^odown mahal^ la 
the very room which had formed the prison of 
Madhar and so many others of his victims, the 
master of the house was found — Dead He had 
hanged himself 

CONCLUSION 

And now, good reader, I have brought my 
story to a close Lest, however, you fall to 
censuring me for leaving your curiosity unsatis 
fied, I will tell you what happened to the other 
persons who have figured in this tale 

ITie sardar successfully escaped — not so 
Rajniohan. He had been implicated deeply m 
Bhiku’s confession,— was apprehended, and under 
the hope of a pardon confessed likewise They 
were however wise by half and made only partial 
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confessions The pardon vras re\oVed, and both 
he and Bhikn transported 

Matangmi could not live under Madhav’a 
roof This, of course, they both understood So 
intimation was sent to her father and be came and 
took her home Madhav increased the pension he 
allowed the old man, on her account History 
does not «ay how her life terminated, hut it is 
known that she died an early death 

Tara mourned in solitude tlie temhJe end of 
a husband ivho had proied himself *0 little worthy 


of her loie She Ined a long widowhood in 
repose, and, when she died, died mourned hy 
man) 

As to Madhav, Champak and the rest, some are 
dead, and the others mil die Throwing this flood 
of light on their past and future historj, I bid you, 
good reader, FareweU-* 


• « Wtfe ba« been published in book form 

by t. \ Chatterjee 120-2 Upper Circulir Road, 
Calcutta 


UNCLE BHONDOOL’S HOUSE 

U\ CIBHCTI BHDSAb BUERJEE 


J T irasi ’Mid lle-Eoffluh school, in a rillage I 
came here on officml visits frequentlv 4.8 there 
was no other place where one coul 1 stay I hnl 

5 erforoe to put up at the headmasters J»ou«c. 

liked the man Ho was about forty two years 
of ago, very sparely built and of a poetic turn 
of mind fie liked to be left alone and was not 
too fond of the struggle for oviMence So for 
the last fifteen years, ho had been coitent to 
remain the headmaster of Dcbaflmti At E. School 
and there was more than cent per cent chance of 
his remaining ao to the end of lus days 

It was an evening m Iiue autumn Me had 
drawn up two chairs on the verandah of the 
«chooi bull ling and sat there talking A small 
field lay in front of us There ’‘tooil a large 
tree on one side of the school and n half fillwl 
up tank on another The onlv roal the 

village boasted of nn pait the hou»c to the 
viUnc-o market It was very lonely 

I knew that it was next to impossible to get 
a cup ofte\ here. A poor student lire I with 
the headmaster and ran all his errands Ho 
came out with two plates on which lay homiv 
made bread satumtcil with shrt, some prepara 
tion of potato and some molaa«ea , , 

“It 13 coll Abina«h Babu’ I said ‘I feel 
like having some hot but— 

^rtAinly. certainly’ exclaim^ my boat 
here Kanat you run to Ganga’s house 
anT tell hi' wife from mt to fry some nee 

5’ew'^n' talking and thus half an 


''f A\ma«h looked now 

SuJileiily ho •O'J. 


and then at 
ns he talked, 
mxrt come In the 


meanwhile, 1 shall tell jou a story Listen to 
me Inspector Babu I nmember it very vividly 
in these cold autumnal evenings It gnes mo 
such pleasure, when I get jou for « companion 
\ou see the Lind of people, wo have here. 
Most of them are shopkeepers They send their 
sons to seboo) on’y for the p»ri>o»e of teaching 
them some arithmetic After that they are 
destined for the heroJitary profession It does 
not giro mo a bit of pleasure to talk to them 
How long can one talk about the price of 
spices ? 1 am n gentleman s son though I am 
f«fx»J to lire in this Go 1 forsaken place, through 
sheer neccssitj Cut my mmd is full of constant 
hankering you know— I even alien led college 
for o year or two though I am not a learned 
man by any means 

I saw that he hnl not been able to forget 
his college days His life was niarki.Jb> ostremo 
simplicity He 1ml no ambition not hnv ng 
strength of will enough for that. All his 
experience, till his strivings ha I been connected 
with tins simple exi«tcnco. Luring his college 
days he had lived iii n city, and ha I known 
luxury, whether of holy or of mind There it ha I 
begun and there cnd«l The further these days 
rccoleil in point of time, the more bright and 
colourful lliey became in his memory It was 
natural that it shoull be so 

Abinash Baba lighted his hooka atid handed 
It to me Then ho began again 

* My mothers family lived m a village in the 
<b«trict of Hoogly , 

“M hy do you say Tived ’ I n«l ed “Don’t 
they live there nnj more ? 

I shall como to that prerently’ he said 
“xou may well say that they liv. no longer 
there ■\Vhori you come to the end of the story 


• Fncd Bice 
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I am telling you you will understand why they 
don t live there any more 

Aly mother s family lived in a village of 
Hoogly as I have said The first time I went there 
with my mother I was about five years ol«L 
Eight or nine Brahmm families lived in one 
part of tbe village my uncle s family being 
one of the«e Their houses stood so clo«e to 
one another that if one caught fire the others 
too woull have been burnt down in no time 
My uncle s house was the only brick built one 
in that part of the village The rest were all 
thatched cottages big and small If you wanted 
to go from one side of the village to the other 
you had to pass a big orchard a jungle a few 
ponds and a big Sa]ina tree \ou had to go 
a goodish bit, through the shrubs and bushes 
before vou reached the first house on the other 
side In this de«olate jungle there «tood a 
partially built hou«e I did not know then 
to whom it belonged 

The first time I lived for a while in the 
Tillage, then went back home The next tune 
I returned there I was already eight years of 
age I went out for a walk through the village 
As I walked about aimlessly I noticed an open 
space by the aide of a pond It was situaleil 
midway, between the two parts of the villaw 
I felt ti bit curpri ed The ground by the side 
of tho pond ha 1 been cleared off and a partially 
built hou e stoo 1 on that «pot It looked os 
if the work of construction ha 1 stopped long 
ago for «ome reason or other \\ ild creepers 
and «hrub3 bad «prung up through the floor 
and the pliath The small pond where tbe 
masons hal prepared lime and mortar was full 
of undergrowth I remombered that I had seen 
the house on mv first visit too So it was not 
finished yet ^^ho were the people thU were 
having It constructed ’ 

I ran to my grandmother and aske f U ho 



\ou hare got a very good memory my 
dear sa I my grandmother *^hat liou“« « 
beinir built by your uncle Bhondool He doea 
not live here So for want of proper supervision 
the work is not progre«sing at all 

I felt very canou« Fo I asked again 
eagerly^ ho is uncle Bhondool, grandma * 
\\ here does he hve * 

‘He works m the railway department *as 
tbe answer “He hres at Lalmonirhat I think- 
IIo liTwl here in his chillhood and had no 
house of I IS own He is a nephew of Mukherji 
who 1 VOS m that part He is earning money 
now an 1 h-is got chd Iren, so he wants a place 
■of his own So he sends money now and tbra 
to the ^Iufche^ns who have employed roawjns 
to do his work. Sometimes, he comes hun*«.If 
-and lioks after everything 

"Then why is there no progress *” I persisted 


‘Why cant the Mukherji people look after 
things properly ? 

It IS not that, “aid my grandmother 
“Bhondool cannot send money regularly hen 
ever he doe« they employ labourers to go on 
with the work 

I don t know why bat from this time undo 
Bhondool and his half built house seemed to 
have occupied a arrange place m my mind 
liikc the prince of a fairytale this uncle of 
mine became rather unreal My eyes could not 
See him my cars did not hear him he 'eemed 
to live m the land of my imagination Tho 
een«e of unreality embrace I even his children 
and the place of his residence, Lolmonirhat 
His inability to remit money regularly I viewed 
With personal sympathy But to this day I 
cannot explain why I felt like that 

I used to le m the terrace by the sile of 
the stairs and listen to fairytales from CTandma. 
My mind would wander and I would think 
about uncle Bhondool and the time he was 
going to send money for that hou«o from 
Lalmooirbac. Perhaps he would come himself 
this time Perhaps the Mukherji people stole 
his money <o be would not entrust them any 
longer with it I would interrupt grandma in 
the mid»( of her talc and ask here is 
Lolraonirhot, grandma ^ 

Grandma would look at me m surprise and 
say Lalmonirhat \S by do you want to know 
about It * 1 don t know where it is I»ow if 
ou are going to sleep, please let mo otf I 
ave «ome vegetables to cut up and to put out 
the utensiU for tho god s room such a lot to 
do 1 cannot pass away the time like thi« 
talking to you. 

I would feel a bit embarraa»ed and "ay 
Please doa t go grandma. I shall listen properly 
now please go on with the story 

I paid tho next visit to my mother s people, 
two years after this I had not forgotten about 
uncle Bhondool s hou«o m the course of lhe«e two 
years On winter evening^, the fields on both 
sides of our pond woull b^me full of smoke 
from <nie wwd the trees and s,hTih3 wowld 

look blurred, as if eeen through a m <t. When 
ever I looke I at this scene L remembered the 
half finished bou>e of undo Bhondool. That 
house too stood by the side of a pond like this 
and was surrounded by dense jungle ho 
knew how far it had progre«sed ’ Uncle 
Bhondool must have sent some more monej to 
tho Mukberjis by this time. 

I reached my own uncles hou»e at night, 
when I paid them my third visit. In the 
morning as 1 went out for a walk I came 
suilenlv upon unde Bhondool s hou«c. 
Good God, still It stood m the same 
state 1 No more work hal been done it 
hid become entirely covere<i over with will 
plants and shrubs loung Ikinyan anl Aswatha 
saplings were shooting out through the interstices 
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m tbe walls Poor uncle Bhondool ! He mn«t 
have been unable to send any more money 

This time, I heard much about unde 
Bhondool He was no longer at Lalr^nirhat 
but had been transferred to Santahar He had 
got two sons and two daughters now The eldest 
son was about my age Bhondool’s mother had 
died recently The eldest son would be »nve^^ 
with the sacred thread m the coming spring i he 
whole family might come over to the village 
then 

But I had to go back home, much before 
spring So I could not meet uncle BhondwL 
The nest ®cene opens three joar^ 
was the time of the festival of DoL A peat 
fair IS held in my uncle’s village about this time, 
a large number of people come from all sides 
There are al«o many shopkeepp" I Pp >n » 
plea to my mother wnntwl to go 
the village to see the fair My father 
strongly to my going alone After a goo<l d^l 
of *epms my father was Enally 
to let me go What a glorious time I ^d dl 
alon" the way ’ I A^as alone, goin^g by to 
m? uncle’s village This Aias the time m 
my life that I had been pernutteil to go done 
imsXre Tho ]oy of it was too much to b^r ’ 
^But the feeling was shortliv^ As I was 
fretting down from the tram I ebpM nnd 
mi X gravel on the platform Belli my knees 
were cut badly I re-achod my uncles houj 
K untold sufferings ami was nut to M 
vlit morning 1 found myself unable to rise, 

Tho‘’fe“™1a“'paral '’off' w.lw ml 
Sm'ror CO®, .n'riafil.™ abouf.t, I r„. J 
paodmothrt not to let my pareaf know 
nbout this mishap of mine 

After I got well, I went out for a Mroll 
.1 ihn vilki'e. I found uncle Bhondool r 

mui-nearlj compfete. The walls wjw ha.jt op 
W Ibo fnll, Imt tho beams anil mflom hail not 

!!“‘4"il lliat for the moment 7 forgot 
t. ^ about niv accident mu my 

f,,"' noiiSe W ''kn he -honH liear 

■*‘’"‘ 1 ' \ho"h3.nTS"a ™;' Thc'wSot 
il, ,Ua„ .tiw.1 .mo 

time ago nunv season 

siTn': rufr t 

blo-om. o^onrlj^spr™ ^ 

t hoii«c nn,p stnir-cnso stool within a 

covcml Acrandah . hal been ImilL 

«niall „„ that sile mu«t Ik uncle 

Tho Iwgc rooni v,jjrc>n wotil 1 bve in the 
Bhon lools Th ^ Bhondool a father 

p^nd If be was Imnp, he 

'live In the room, nevt to the stair. 


Where would the kitchen be situated Perhaps, 
It would stand under the fcajina tree, on that 
side of the courtyard. IVhen uncle Blondool 
would come home with the children, the courtyard 
would DO longer pre«ent such a sight It would 
be cleared «mely The children would run and 
play about here The side of the pond would 
no longer present such a wild appearance 
One more family would live on this side It 
would not matter then if it bec.ame dark, on our 
way b^k from plaj mg Lamps would bum 
in their hou«e, children would talk, and we would 
not feel a bit afraid 

Two more jears passed nwaj I was reading 
in the thml class I went to mj uncle s hou«e 
alone I was permitted to go alone now, anywhere 
I saw with some joyous «urpri«e that uncle 
Bhondool ■* hou«e was complete Tbe roof was 
fini«he<l the floor had been cemented and there 
was al 0 an open verandah in front. When did 
all these happen ♦ There was a roof of 
corrugated iron over the verandah Only the doer 
and windows had not yet been put m How 
fine ’ I’ncl© Bhondool'e hou«e was nearly 
complete ... , 

I heard that Uncle Bhondool was doing 
money lending and was too fond of charging 
a high rate of interest. He came to the Tillage 
occa lonnllv lent mone\ to people on exorbitant 
rates of mlenst. looked after tho construction 
of his house, then went back He woiill return 
again after a few month* and would make ms 
debtors pay up under threats Ho was q veritable 
Kahuliwaiiah in laat respect. The village 
people u«cil to call linn llatnadatta, to ovpre»s 
their disgust at hi* behaviour 

Then came a long intcnal during aa I nch I 
etaycii aivay from the village B\en if I Asent, 
I suycl only for a day or two I would find 
uncle Bhondool 9 house, standing dcsertofi m Ihi 
milstof the jungle if ever I passcil that avhj 
The undergrowth and bushes all around ha 1 
grown den®»r It dil not look ns if nny human 
being bn 1 ever i-et foot in the house. It had n very 
desorste appcirance It always looked the same, 
whether in winter or hummer— no change ever 
came over it 

Thus n few years passeil awny I pn««cd the 
Lntrance examin ition and came over to Calcutta 
to join the college \t tho end of the second year, 
I went to my undo's village for some rci«on or 
another I wn* expecting to appear for the rir®l 
Arts, very soon 

I think It was the milUc of rtbrunry I wa« 
Iving on tny be<l in tbe afternoon, trying to 
real a book on logic when sullenly a dark and 
very thin man cnterol tho room ‘This is J^^r 
unde Bhon lool , .ail my rllo*tnunL *Boa' 
down to him 

My mmd had changid a gooil deni, PinCo tlte 
slsya of tnv chil Ihood 1 wn* a young man now 
and a college slu lent I hal come in teiteh 
with all kin Is of people I hnl hearl B pm 
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Chandra Pal, and Surendra Nath Banneijee 
lecturing I had served as a volunteer m naboa- 
alistic meetings In short I saw the world now 
from a new angle of vision Uncle Bhondool 
and hi9 house had become submerged in my 
memory together with many old ideals and 
objects of interest So I looked at him with a 
feding in which scorn was mingled with curiosity 
He looked well over fifty, and had an amulet 
tied in ins hair He had a string of beads 
round hi5 neck and a full beard, profusely 
sprinkled with grey So this was Uncle Bhondool * 
I bowed down to him a bit reluctantly 

But uncle Bhondool began at once talking 
to me, and seemed a bit over-enthusia«tic. He 
pestered me with all sorts of questions In which 
college did I read, where did I live and when 
was ray examination coming ofi ? He was 
working in Calcutta now, he volunteered the 
information He had rented a house m Baghbaiar 
His eldest son had passed the Slatnc and had 
joined the First "kear Class 

“Won’t you bring your family over to your 
house ? ’ I asked. 

“Yes, yes, my boy’, he answered “The bouse 
13 not complete yet, you know I must build a 
kitchen ana have a well dug As ^oon as these 
are finished, I shall bring the whole family over 
You have no idea how much U costs ono id 
Calcutta to pa> for a hou«o ami the milk So 
1 built this bou*e here, though I had to starve 
my>elf to do it. But it is not finished yet. that 
IS the pity But I am thiaking of fioi'bing 
everything by tbe next rainy «ea«on 

To think of it ' The hou e was not complete 
even now ' I had been «eeing the coastniction 
going on, since the first dawn of my conscious* 
nes* I wondered whether I would ever see the 
completion of this Tnj Mahal of Uncle BhondooL 

Uncle Bhondool went on talking “I earn 
very little mr dear boy, and have a huge family 
to support. I can «aTe very little, and with that 
1 had to build ibis bouse Up to this we have 
bved m rent^ house*, but if I lo»e my job now. 
where shall I find a roof to cover my beadT I 
thought of that, and for the»e fifteen years have 
boon building up the hou e, piece by piece. But 
I shall not delay matters any further I shall 
certainly bring over the family next year, I love 
this place verj much ’ 

Though uncle Bhondool said it was only 
fifteen year®, but to me it seemed as if the 
con'tnietion of hi« hou«e had been going on 
through all eternity, from the farthe*! point of 
time, one could look back to The hou«e ro®e 
bnck by brick, continuou®, never ending I came 
to cbillhood from infancy, to boyhooil from 
cbillhooiL And now I have entered the portals 
of jouth But uncle Bhondool s hou«e went on 
living built for ever it knew no I>?ginn)ng and 
It was not going to know any completion 

is ext year I met uncle Bhondool m Calcutta. 
I was then in the Thinl Tear ‘Come once to 


our house”, uncle Bhondool invited me “Your 
aunt would like to see you. I invite you for 
next Sunday You must positively come. 

I went I met ancle Bhondool s son "I 
tell them to go to the village once, in this 
season I went there during the ramy season and 
planted fine beans of two kinds in the courtyard 
I aUo had a platform made for the creepers 
to climb up But nobody ever listens to me ’ 

“How can they go ?’ cried his wife angrily 
“There is not one room fit for human habitation 
The roof is leaking in several place® There is 
no arrangement for waier One cannot live 
on beans alone Moreover the house has 
got no privacy there being no compound 
wall ’ 

Uncle Bhondool protested, though very 
timidlr If a hou'e was left deserted year m 
and year out it was bound to become covered 
with all kinds of vegetation He had had the 
roof made long ago, still no one went to live there 
The house was getting damaged m this wav 
Jt was "till «tanding, only becau«e uncle himeelf 
went there once or twice every year It did not 
need much money to have a well dug He 
would have one dug at the end of tbe Bengali 
year And if the whole family agreed to go over 
to the village, he would have even the compound 
wall constructed 

1 understood that there were no well and 
no compound wall either as yet Uncle Bhondool’a 
bou«ewis 'till unfinished But the thing had 
been going on for «uch a length of time that 
while one side was being built, another side was 
crumbling down 

After this when I went to my uncles village, 

I sometimes met uncle Bhondool home on leave 
He was busy repairing fence®, planting trees, 
or cutting them down His sons did not want 
to come here from C dcutta. So he ha 1 to como 
bioisclf to look after things He «aid thi® to 
me, rather apologetically W here was the com- 
pound walk I tsked Oh that ? That would bo 
done dunng iho coming rainy 8 ea« 0 Q He had 
built this house, with the earnings and “avings 
of III® lifetime If the children did not want 
to come, ho himself would come and live here 

“How will you live here ’ ' I asked. “The 
whole Tillage has biwome deaerted this si le m 
particular 

“WTiat can I do, my boy ? ’ he a«ke<l "I bvo 
this plice ®o much I had to live all mv life 
in otlier’a houses and suflereil for it, so I decided 
that I should build a bou«e of my own <omehow 
or other From my chillho^, I hare lived in 
Ihi® vdlnge it gives me great pain to think of 
leaving it I don t feel at home anywhere el«e 
I always had tbe ilen of settling down here 
when I retired One needs a shelter Now I 
am going about from one plare to another with 
the family, but where shall I go in my oil 
age T bo I starved my®elf I Iircl on water only 
to scrape up money for the building of the house. 
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Buttbo family won’t come here '=0 1 shall livo 
hero myself If I don’t, the house will crumble 

down bomctimo or other, the boys will hayo to 
comS ova lure One cannot live for ever m 
Calcutta m rented rooms” . 

Ihen I heard much nhout uncle Bhondool 
from my own uncles Undo Ilhondool Iiv^ 
alone m tint hou«e amidst the junclo. lie 
believed firmly that his eons would wmo dosvn 
finnllv and wttlo down there Ho still went on 
buddfng hero and repairing there He 
nn the ningle, all around with his own hand 
Ho was continually fallmg out with 
all about this house His wife suletl with her 
sons Tho sons did not help the father Uncle 
IJhondool had opened a small grocers sj®'® ^ 

another Thus be managed to live ®® 

Then many ye’vrs passed by slowh I became 

the ttoys nmnrrated to the towns No 

either died ® the^dla'^e for fear of malaria 

body evercamo to the V 

T^han® JlMumdM ^had Sen into ruins only 
?erv S wall remained standing erect Jhc 
If bin hall, where we had witness^ so 
®‘^^^-Pmah8 and f^tivals sras full of huge 
many ruiftne a^nse forc«t, where tigers 

,rcM l5mourt.nl. R<.T*h. 

even couW bid u could hardly 

h.d become uatcc ttced, Somc- 

scelbewalor „ w.ihoutfaU.nem- 

ribil “b" 

hyacinths becarao 

1 r .7 n rametety The very few remmninB 
. who h5d been unable to eo away, on 

™verty, sbnt themselves m as soon 

»l,f bileS and blew out thmr lamps 

oM\nr t°be\«^B 

oMhe w.nga of s^ld b^^s home 

My uncles wo n talcutta. 

and taken “P ‘"'’xhat was on the o^ion 
I went rice-eatmg ceremony of the 

of the , ,,ncle A little while before 

son Brahmins a very thin old 

the feeding ot l,undle His feet were 

oome in, /.nminir^ fln nld 


the feeding ^ uuumc --- 

man came m. ^ he was carrying an old 

laden with ‘“‘^^^uamboo handle, under his arm 
umbrella with a ua ^ 

I could not au g ^yas uncle Bbondool So 

I understood that this w^^ 

ho had become qmw fnshionable and 

new friends now w» 


townhrod Uncle Bhondool felt awkwanl and 
6h\ m the prc’cnce of their up to-<lale manners 
and fashionable dresses, and sat down in a 
corner of the carpet spread for the guests He, 
too, hod come as an invited guest, but his hosts 
were busy sfilh tho other guens who were towns- 
people and did not notice liim much 

1 went and sat down by his side He was 
glad to see me, ns the rest of the company were 
utter strangers to him “Are you coming from 
Cilcultn?’ I asked , , 

No, my boj,” he rephe<J ‘I have retired 
from service, nearly fivo years ago I live m my 
liou<-o m the village My 8on= don’t want to go 

The feast was over But uncle Bhondool 
showed no sign of going away After staying 
on for four or 6ve day », he took some rice and 
pul«o and «omo left-over sweetmeats and started 
for his homo. I saw that he was wearing a pmr 
of old sandals that belonged to my elde-t uncle, 
lie showed them to me and said, “Nabm got 
these from Cuttack I liked them very much and 
nsked him to give them to me I am an old 
man and may die very soon Though these are 
old, they might last mo two or three months 1 
have got a pair of slippers at home, but they 
hurt my toes so I don t wear them ' 

He went out of tho !iou«e. I saw him bend- 
ing forward under the load he was carrying 
His sandals made a flapping noise as ho walkw 
along the roal to tho station Suddenly the old 
mysterious feeling of nttraction for this 
returnecl to me Stop a bit uncle,” I shouted, 
‘1 shidl go with you and see you oflT’ I w^t 
along with him, carrying his bundle, and got his 
ticket for him As he got into the train, no 
said. Why don’t you come over once, my boy ' 
You will Mie my house It is a fine one inougn 
there IS no compound wall ^Vhat can I do i- 
havo no money nowadays My sons cannot 
make two ends meet as it is But all this is fw 
them I am trying my be^L Perhaps next 

I never met uncle Bhondool again But I 
met his son Hansadhan m Calcutta a few 
months after this. He was a clerk at Macmillans 
Ho wore a coat of jean and earned a book 
shaped tiffin box of aluminium, and was chewing 
betels He was walking to his office, when J. 
saw him I mentioned uncle BhondooL 

'Father is in his village home,” he saiA »»« 
want him to come and stay with u«. but he 
won't He never had any sense— all his lites 
earning he has wasted over that hou'o m the 
jangle Nearly five thousand m all, he threw 
away there. Who can go there, I ask you ? w 
wild and so makariousl There are no people 
tiier^ ami no doctors He spent five thou^anu 
over it, but if he tries to sell it now, he won t 
get even the price of tho bricks and the 
Do you think he will ever get a purchaser ? 
on your life.’’ 
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“You are right in n way," I «aid ‘Bm yoa 
must think that when jour father began his 
hou'e, the Tillage was quite a flourishing one 
"He took such a time OTer it that the Tillage 
became a desert m the meanwhile. All the 
■people had left by the time he finished it 
Whom can you blame ? 

I never enquired about the old man for a 
long time after this Three years aM I met my 
•^ecoad uncle at Deoghar where he had gone for 
a change, and 1 had gone to spend the Pujah 
'vacation From him I heard that uncle Bhondool 
had died shortly after I met him for the last 
time. He had lam ill within his hon«e, with 
none to look after him And indeed who could 
have looked after him in that de'erted village * 
His dead body lay there for three days, before 
■people di«eoTere<l it and wired to his sons 
So ended the life of uncle Bhondool 
I never went to the village again and perhaps 
shall never go any more But the house which 


I «aw being built from the earlie-t dawn of 
consciousness always occupies a strange place m 
my mind. This hou^e st-ands out m my memory, 
with a mysterious, unearthly appearance— it stands 
in the TiUage of my mother's people, and I eee 
It through the mist of a winter evening I see 
al®o the courtyard and the path leading to the 
house, all overgrown with weeds There are no 
doors or windows 

I wonder why the house became so clo«ely 
connected with my life This is the real point 
m my story Many great events have been 
entirely effaced from my memory, but why does 
this bouse remain so vividly m it ? 

I remember it specially on winter evenings, 
because it was exactly on such an evening that 
I saw it first, when I was a child of five 


Abmash Babu s pupil returned just then with 
the filed nee 


LOVE NOT FORCE WELDS HmiANTTY 

Sir FBANCIS 70UNOEUSBAKD tlllGES COMUOK IDEAL TEKOBOH 
WORLD FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS 

Bi .NfRs. IDA M GURWELL 


S IR Francis Younghu«band, British Author 
and lyectuter, has been touring the United 
States la the interest of the IVorJd Fellow- 
ship of Faiths an international agency for the 
promotion of fellowship and understanding among 
the religions of the world He is a member of 
the oi^nization’s world committee and has been 
namnl the British I«atioaa] Chairman of the 
Conference to be held in London in I93C Sir 
Imncis a.«crtbcd his interest to years of service 
with followers of Eastern Faiths m Indio, China, 
and South Afnca. 

A greater part of this man’s life has be<»n 
given to servux of the Bntish Government He 
spent twenty-eight years in Jndu la cml aoJ 
military service His father k1»o was an ofliccr 
Sir Francis ]omod the fir«t Dragoon Guards in 
becoming a Ciplain in IS^ Jn J*i90 bo 
was transferre<l to the Indian Political Depart- 
ment From 1002 to 1901 he was British Com- 
missioner to Tibet It wa.« during this d/plomapc 
cipclition that he was knighted This cspolition 
opencrl up trade relations with Tibet which 
exten Is for a thouaan 1 miles along the Indian 
bonier He receive-l two decorations from Quean 
Victoria and the Honour of Ktiighlho^ from 
King Llwaril, anl one personally from King 
George Though manv times drooratoil and many 
times honoured, Sirlrancis remains gracious tad 
simple 


Many in America who have not known of 
hi$ military honours do know of his literary 
bonourt We know bis books. Sir Francis has 
written more than n dozen books on religion, 
science, and evploratton Among these mo«t 
widely read are “Heart of « ContJnent"*Belie£ 
of Chitrai," “South Africa of To-day,” “Kashmir” 
"India and Tibet" ‘'The Heart of Sature,” 'The 
Gleam." ondera of the llimalays ” ‘ But m 
our Lives" “The Epic of Everest" “The Light 
of Experience, “Life m the 8tar«,’ “The ^ming 
Country," “Dawn la India," and ‘The Linng 
Universe ” 

Sir Francis is a man with keen msght lie 
has the ability to cany through 'perhaps his 
military service is responsible for this) He has 
VI ion Although scvenlv two years old the lights 
that dance in his keen blue eves place him among 
the youthful men of the world I merson sai 1 of 
Plato, ‘‘A Well balanceil soul, hi« strength is 
like the momentum of a falling planet” Thu 
applies to Sir Francis as we know him Succe-s 
IS assured for the Worl 1 Fellowship of Laiths 
With Sir Francis as its Bnti«h Chairman flis 
influence will attract great souls from every part 
of ih® worl 1 

While a gue«l in Cleveland, Ohio, Sir rtancis 
revealed pLins for the lOVi Conference to bo 
hell In I»ndon lie was tlie gue^t of the 
Oeveland Cbapter of Fc]Joir«hip of Faiths. 
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But tha family won’t como here So I ehnll li\o 
hire myself If 1 don’t, the houio will crumble 
down ^Sometime or other, tho boys will imve to 
conio over hero One cannot In o for ever m 

Calcutta in rented rooms” 

'Ihen I heard much about uncle pon lool 
from my own uncles Undo Bhondool liv^ 
alone in tint hou«c amidst the junfrle Ho 
believed firmly that his sons would como down 
finally and Pcttlo down there He still went on 
biiildfns here and repairine there Ho cleireil 
ofi the jungle, all around with hi^ own hand 
llo" as continually falling out with his sons, 
all about this house IIis wife sided with her 
sons Tho sons did not help the father Unde 
Bhondool had opene<l a small grocers store here. 
But there were no customers, ns the village had 
b^ome de-erte.1 One or two people ^me to 
make purchases, hut alwa> s on credit. So the 
Son x^ent Now undo Bhondool roamed about 
?hc neighbouring villages and borrowed some 
nee from one house, aud some vegetable from 
another Thus he managed to live on 
Then many years passed by slowly J 
n irraduato and accepted service I went no 
w my unde’s village as it had bewme 
fo^ hahitaMon All the big families there 
the^^niys the Bhars, and the Gangulies had 

¥V?r liad fallea inlo niifi, only 

very Esh wall remained standins creel. The 
one very S .. h<xd witnessed so 

"‘.“nv pJmha and arSe. ivae Ml of huge 
many Fujahs ^ s 

trees It tank Roy Dighi 

htlf up One could hardly 

had becom ^jjg w-xter weeds Some* 

hyacinths village became 

1 as a wmetery The very few remaining 
who had been unable to go away, on 
families ghut themselves in, as soon 

fS o^^acLi^nd Ih. healing 

rrjitnr 

r4*cr.;|n» lha. oc.,,™ 

if mv youngest unde A little Kh.le beloio 
son ot my jo‘*‘h n-«litnins a very thin old 

man tamo m, w carrying an old 

laden uith ^ h ^j handle, under his arm 

umbrella witn a After a while 

I could not rwg uncle Bhondool ^ 

I understood that this was u 

mJ“‘ftSs”''now 'irho were fashionablo and 


toirnbred Undo niiondool felt nwkwnnl nnd 
shy in the presence of their up to-date manners 
nnil faehionnlilo dresses, and eat doxvn in a 
corner of the carpet spreid for tho guens lie, 
to(^ had como as an invited guest, but his hosts 
were busy with the other guests, who were towns 
people and did not notice him much 

I went and sat down by his side. He was 
glad to »te mo, ns the rest of the company were 
utter strangers to him “Are you coming from 
Chlcutti?’ I R«kcd 

No my hoy,’’ he rcplie'l ‘I have retired 
from service, nearly five years ago I live in roy 
house in the villaga Mj son' don’t want to go 
there’ , 

Tho feist was over But uncle Bhondool 
showed no sign of going ana> After stvymg 
on for four or five d lys, he took some nee and 
pul-rf* and some left-over sweetmeats and started 
for his home. I saw that he was weanng a pair 
of old sinlals that belonged to mj^ clde t uncle, 
lie show^ them to me nnd said, “Nnbin got 
these from Cuttack I liked them very much and 
asked him to give them to me I am an old 
man and may die very «oon Though these are 
old, they might last mo two or three months I 
Imo got a pair of slippers at borne, but they 
hurt my toes, so I don t wear them ’ 

He went out of the house I saw him bend- 
ing forwanl under the load bo was carrying 
His sandals made a flopping noise as ho walked 
along the roal to tlie station Suddenly tbo old 
my'terious feeling of attraction for this man 
returned to me. Slop a bit uncle,’ I shouted, 
“I shall go with you ind soo you 00“’ I went 
along with him, carrying hia bundle, and got his 
ticket for him As he got into the tram, he 
said, ‘Wby don’t you come over once, my boy’ 
You will SCO my house It is a fine one though 
there IS no compound xvall. AlTiat can I do ’ 1 
have no money nowadays Aly sons cannot 
make two ends meet as it is But all this is for 
them I am trying my best. Perhaps nest 
year — ’ _ 

I never met uncle Bhondool again But 1 
met bis son Honsadhan m Calcutta a few 
montlis after this He was a clerk at Macmillans 
He wore a coat of jean and carried a book 
shaped tifSn box of aluminium, and was chewing 
betels He was walking to his office, when 1 
saw him I mentioned uncle Bhondool ^ 

* Father is m his village home, ’ he said. »V® 
want him to come nnd stay with us, but be 
won’t He never had any sense— all his lites 
earning he has wasted over that house m the 
jungle. Nearly five thousand m all, ho threw 
away there. Who c.an go there, I ask you ? 
wild and «o malarious! There are no peopi® 
there^ and no doctors. He spent five tbousanu 
over It, but if he tries to sell it now, he won t 

S teven the price of tho bricks and the wo^ 
0 you think lie will ever get a purchaser ? 
on your life’ 
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“You are right in a way,” f oaid ‘But jon 
mu«t think that when jour father began bi9 
hou«e, the viHage was quite a Nourishing one 
'lie took such a time over it that the village 
became a <le?ert m the meanwhile All the 
people had left by the time he finished it 
\Ybom can you blame ? 

I never enquired about the old man for ft 
long time after this Three years ago I met my 
■second uncle at Deoghar, where he bad gone for 
-a change, and 1 had gone to spend the Pujah 
wacation From him I heard that uncle Bhonilool 
had dieil shortly after I met him for the la«t 
time He had lam ill within hia house, with 
none to look after him And Indeed who could 
bare looked after him in that de®erted Tillage’ 
His dead body laj there for three days, before 
people discovered it and wired to his «on« 

So ended the life of uncle Bhondool 
1 never went to the village again and perhaps 
shall never go any more But tho hou«e whwb 


E “aw being built from the earlie-t dawn of 
con-^ousne’s always occupies a strange place in 
my mind This hou e stands out in my memory, 
with a mysterious unearthly appearance— it stands 
IQ the Tillage of my mother’s people, and I ®ee 
it through the mist of a winter evening I see 
al Q the courtyard and the path leading to the 
house, all otergrown with weed® There are no 
doors or window® 

I wonder why the hou®e became so clo®elj 
connected with my life This is tho real point 
in my story Sfany great events have been 
entirely effaced from my memory, but why does 
thi® hoa«e reoiain so vividly in it? 

I remember it "pecmlly on winter evening®, 
becau®c it was exactly on such nn evening that 
I saw It Gr-t, when I was a child of five 


Abinash Babus pupil returned )U«t then with 
the filed rice 


LOVE NOT FORCE WELDS HUHUNTTY 
Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAKD URGES COMMON IDEAL THROUGH 
WORLD FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS 


B\ '(rs IDA 51 CURB ELL 


S IR Francis A’ounghu«band, British Author 
and Lecturer, has been louring the United 
Slates in the interest of tho MorJd Fellow 
•hip of Faith® an international agency for the 
promotion of fellowship and understanding among 
the religions of the world He is a member of 
the orraniiation’s world committee and has been 
nameil the British Jiational Chairman of the 
f^nferenco to be held m liOndon in 1930 fcir 
Franci® ftscribeil his inter\’*t to years of “omce 
With followers of Eastern Faiths in India, China, 
and Booth Afnca. 

A greater part of this man s life b-w been 
given to service of the Bnti«h Goyernment He 
^pent twentv-eight ycirs m In lia in cmi an! 
military service. IIi® filher al»o was an officer 
^ir Francis joined the Gr«t Dragoon GaanJ* in 
1'^^.’, becoming a Captain in In 1*5^0 be 

was tmn<ferre<l to the In ban Political IXpart 
•’lent. From to 19"^1 he was Unti«h Com 
ini«®!oner to Til>et ft was during this diplomatic 
expcflition that he «s-* kntghfej This eapeilition 
opencl up tnlo relations wiili Tdwt, which 
rxten Is for n tbon«anl rules along the Inirtil 
wnler Ho twtve*! two decorations from Queett 
\ letarto, and the Honour of Knigblboivl from 
King Elwanf, and oae personally from King 
■Grorge Though many times dtcorabil and many 
times lionouml. •’ir fraons remains graewus and 
simple 


Many m Vmenca who hAv« not known of 
bis military honours do know of Ins literary 
honours We know bis bool® Sir Francis has 
wnilen more than a dozen books on religion, 
science, and exploration Among these mo®s 
widely rend are “Heart of ft Continent," ‘ Relief 
of Chitnii.’ “South Africa of To-<hy, * “Ko«hmtr’’ 
“India and Tifiet,’ *T'ho Heart of Anlurc,’ "Hia 
Gleam,'’ “Wonders of tho Ilimalnys,” ‘But in 
our Lirr®," ‘The Epic of Eyerc®!," ’^be Light 
of Experience," “Life in ih" Stirs,' “The Coming 
Country,” “Dawn in India,” and “The Lir/ng 
Universe’ 

•Jir Franns is a man with keen in* ght. Ho 
has the ability to rarrj through ■ perhaps his 
military semco is re«pon*ible for this) He has 
TMion Although seventy two years oH, the lights 
that slnnce in bis keen blue eves pLace him among 
the youthful men of the worlJ l-mcr*on sa/v| of 
Ilato. *-V well KalanwHl wuk his strength , a 
like the momentum of a falling planet.’ Thu 
.Prlw. lo ».r Irancu n know him Piito,, 
u..TOn-lt<.r th. Worn F.IIo.ihip of kS! 
•Ub -I, hmuci, «, UnlLh WuiVm.n i[,| 

a«.u„ 1 t-hupii oi 
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Ihc imrpo“o of the conference to find n 
common idciil , to bring nbout n fcllowshm 
nmong the people^ of the world, regardless of 
religions imd faiths embraced, and for n rcalian- 
tion of pence through a mutual under^tinding 
among peoples of nil Tmths Grcit lenders of 
the world belieto tlint love, not force, welds the 
peoples of the world together The bmdranee 
to I'ellowship —lack of under«t.nnding I>o\erty, 
rnce prejudice, nnd the aids to Fellowship 
Education, nrt pursuit of bemitj-, significance of 
pnver. meditation, sharing of spiritual experiences 
worship of God , all these factors that make for 
fuller life will be discussed The Parliament m 
London like those held in 
broadly religious, and will include all Fmths 
All Faiths will be entitled to send their grentest 
lenders to the Conference m London, here to 
contribute their part toward spiritual 
helpfulness It is not the purpose to attempt 
to weaken any Faith, or to mergo Religions 
or Faiths, hut to use the highest ideal of Mch 
Faith, toward the solution of the "orWs 
present problem* Spiritual Unity is 
Wfit of mankind In the first week the FeUo« 
ship meetings will be held m I^ndon 

week all groups will meet in the college 
KlingTat Oxford The Conference attendants 

Francis Younghusband along with other 
-eat leaders belieyes that only men of genius 
S employing the power of the spirit, saints and 
prooK men of burning faith in the redeeming 
5ow« 0 ? lore poets who can touch the souls of 
and philosophers who see things whole and 

Sv?ne the true e«8enfial3-onl> these aro capable 
nf iruidin" the human race nnd bringing to it 
01 » , These are the men who mu'l bo 

^^♦'^nfFPfhcr from all parts of the world Centuries 
got A«oka and then Akbar held 

'‘^h cicfcs In America what was colled a 
ParhSient of Religions was assembled in 

1R03 In Pans m 1904 was commenced a 
^ sessions of the International Congress 

Ke History of lUhgions^ other sessions of 
ch wei held m Basel, Oxford and y,den 
7“ m 1924 a Conference of the Living 

In London in ^ was held And in 1933 
.In ^ conSed m New York m 1934 a 
*/? nf the World Fellowship of Faiths was 

Congress of the W'ln 

Jane Addams The Maharaja 
Hoover and Miss International 

4S be held m London in 1930 

Hon Wom.D Fniwmmn or FAiriis c«if 

. 1 nf n World Fellowship of Faiths 

Ihe idea of Indian nnd an American 

“Si 


follonors of four of the great religions of the 
world, Hindu, Buddhist. .Moslem, and Ciiristmn 
Tlieic people ordinnnl> live together on term* of 
decent omit} And inspired b} the example, the 
idea occurred to ^Ir Las Gupta that a fellowship 
for the Union of East nnd We*t, (the mam 

S sc to pro luce cultural unity, and the Union 
ced m England and America thirt}-one 
Oncutiil plays portra}ing the life and character 
of the Ea«l) might be formed principally for the 
appreciation of each other s standpoint Mr Das 
Gupta has worked for nearly twenty five vears 
on this idea He found a conhal co-operator m 
an American ^fr Charles F Moeller, who had 
for jears been working hard for a League of 
Yughirours M'hen the} spoke to Sir Irancis 
Younghusband a few years ago about forming 
a Fellowship of Faiths (he i lea made in'tant 
appeal Sir Francis had spent the be^t years of 
Ills life working on terms of fellowship with 
ilmdus, Buddhists and Aloslems, and hnldenvetl 
the greatest profit and enjoyment from the 
intercourse 

Dr t'barles Frederick IVeller accompanied 
Sir Francis Younghusband on his tour of the 
principal cities of the Uni'ed State* Dr Moeller 
IS one of the General Executives of the M'orld 
Fellowship of Faiths Kedernath Das Gupta, 
the other American General Executive, remained 
m New York It is these two men who brought 
tlie Fellowship ^Iovement through adolescence 
to fruitful maturity They are responsible ^for 
the movements success m Chicaw and New 
S ork. Through their efforts it has neen heralded 
and recognized throughout the world 

Among great leaders m England who will 
lend their influence nnd assist Sir Francis m 
l^ndon m 1036 are Bishop Weldon who Ava» 
Bishop of Calcutta nnd welcomed Buddhi t* 
Moslems and Hindus to the Cathedral , Dick 
Shepherd, Vicar of Saint Martins , Rabbi 
Mattock of the Liberal Synagogue m London , 
Sir Arthur Henderson, Chairman of the Dis- 
armament Conference , Dr F N Norwood of 
Free Churches of London, and Dr L P Jacks, 
Unitarian Leader Of course there are many 
other great men who will serve on the National 
Council of which Sir Francis was elected 
Chairman 

Many great men from India hold important 
places in this group working for a better under 
standing and true fellowship The International 
President i8 H H The Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Barodiu The Indian National Chairman i* 
Raja Jai Pnlhvi Bahadur Singh and of cour-e 
Kcdarnalh D is Gupta, who is one of the 
General Executives nnd the man who is greatly 
responsible for the movement in its succe«iful 
entirety Afr Das Gupta is an Indian Numerou* 
others from the East are interested and arc 
sharing in the plans for the Conference. 

It would seem the Eaet is assured a place, 
an important one, m the shaping of the M oriel* 
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jxflicit® and in helping to bnng procc * No two men ever were nlikc Each 
harmony out of religious chao* Wo f«l that has hn imlividunl character The individuality 
the greatest meeting jet held will be the one of every «inglo person must be most ecrupuloush 
to be held m London in 19o0 \\ here we differ respccte*! and preserved to the full Worla- 
wo ehoull diffi-r in the spirit of fellowship and consciousness and n world soul may result from 
Understanding In «uch ineclings differences «uch meetings but wouhl never bo nlIowe<l to 
woull bo full) recognizcil nllowctl for respecicl etiflo the nouI of the individual Yes’ there 
and in Iced welcome*! Any endeavour to force will he differences hut there must be ftl]ow«hip, 
men into one and tho eame mould would be aad the dcvptning ard wilcning of this fellow 
regardc*! ns out of tune with the universal ship will be the mam aim of the Congress 

A^ UNIQUn rUBLiaVTION ON INDIAN MUSIC* 

(A Rtwteir) 



THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

By Jliaa MONOROMA BOSE, m v, Econ (Dnc) 


W E <ihnll soon have n new constitution It 
has been m tlio making for the last seven 
and a half year« "Wc all remember the 
Simon Commission which came to India in the 
winter of 1927 23 with tho object of studying the 
conditions of India and suggesting what further 
advancement could be made on the last Act 
Since then there has been much agitation in India 
and abroad In India the political consciousness 
of the people was roused and people began to 
demand their rights Tms led to the appointment 
of many more commissions and to the holding 
of many more conferences before the final step 
could bo taken with regard to the future conetiiu 
tton of India The deliberations are tit last over 
The India Reforms Bill has been passed and has 
received the royal assent 

Wo need not go today into the details of the 
Act Our one and only object is to point out 
what the position of the women will be with 
regard to franchise m the new constitution Id 
order to be able to appreciate the concessions 
granted to us, wo must know what our position 
IB at picsent 

India at present is governed by the Reforms 
Act of 1019 Tho system of election was first 
introduced in 1892 The franchise at that time 
was very narrow and hence the electorate was very 
smdl Iriie Commission that had been oppointcd 
in the winter of 1917 18 laid stress on the 
necessity of widening the electorate but veiy 
little was done in this direction and that is why 
the electorato toaay is made up of three per cent 
of tbe population only Any man or woman 
having n certain amount of property is entitled 
to vote. We find ihereforo that women have been 
admitted to tbe franchise on the «amo terms as 
men but the number of women voters at the 
present time is very small It is only 315000 in 
the whole of India. Since the franchise is 
in the mam a property qualification and since 
very few Indian women are property owners m 
their own right, it is quite natural for the number 
of women ndniitted to the franchise to bo very 
small ,, , , „ 

Tho position of women «iil be quite dmerent 
now Many more new qualifications for franchise 
liave been added, and the property qualification 
has been lowered Any man or woman who pays 
not less than G a<< choukidan tax, or 6 as union 
boanl rate, or 8 its cess or 8 as. municipal tax or 
fee or income tax in any way will be entitled to 
vote This Will give the right to vote to many 
in tho rural areas and to many of the iworer 
classes ns well The wives or widows of men 
with existing property qualification will also be 


entitled to vote The idea of this qualification 
13 to increase the number of women voters and 
give the women an effective aoice in the new 
constitution In Bengal all those who have 
passed the Matriculation or the School leaving 
certificate or an examination accepted by the 
Government as an equivalent thereof and are 
over twenty-one will be entitled to vote. This is 
the educational qualification This test was too high 
and we feared that the number of women thus 
cnfrancliised would be a ery small if not altogether 
negligible The qualification had been lowered 
to bare literacy, i e ability to read and write m 
some provinces Here in Bengal all avo could do 
was to agitato for bare literacy aJ«o Several of 
the different women’s organizations got together 
nnd sent i representation to the Government 
hero nnd n cablo to the Secretary of State asking 
for bar® btemey id Bengal also It will be a 
matter of gratification to all to knon that our 
cflbrts bate not been in vain altogether 

After tho first election tho educational qualified 
tion will be lowered to bare literacy. This is a 
special concession graDted to women At the 
second general election all women who can read 
and wnto will hare the right to rote This has 
been a great victory for us Our mam object 
now should be to try and spread literacy among«t 
the women ns much as possible. Tins is the 
only way m which we can widen our electorate 
and make our infiuenco felt We wanted in the 
beginning universal suffrage but we were told 
that that uas impo«sible on account of 
ndmmiotrativo difficulties Tho electorato would 
increase suddenly from a few thousand to a few, 
million and it would be impossible to manage_ 
Nooiyuments could make the Government change 
its point of view and so we had to bo satisfied 
with the wives and widows’ clause to increase 
tb« women's electorate But ncconling to the 
concession rccentlj granted to u®, it depends 
on us DOW whether wo have universal woinanhool 
suffrage or not. Let us hope we shall bo able to 
n«o to tho occasion and do our bit in teaching 
our leas fortunate Bi«lers to rcail nnd write. I>5t 
us try as beet ns wo can by ojienmg school* wHing 
funds and taking a personal interest to spread 
literacy both m urban and rural areas Let each 
ono of U3 make a solemn resolution today to 
help in this reepcct nnd it may be expected with 
gT«it confidence that in tlie cour«e of the next 
few years we shall automatically have universal 
suffrage. 

I am afraid I hare deriatod from tho mam 
point Wo were talking about the new franchise 
qualifications On the basis of the«e qualification* 
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the electorate tviU be mcrea-'ed from 7 
ini]]ion to iiearlf 3^ million Of tlje«e 33 
million 23 to 29 million will be men and 6 
million women The number of women voters 
will therefore incret^e from 315000 to 6 million 
The popuHtion enfmnchi ed will be 14 per cent 
as compiretJ with 3 per cent at pre^ienL The 
percentage will still be very low and ^we should 
make every attempt to incre.a®e it. No Govern 
ment can be truly representative until every 
adult man and woman has a voice m it 

Wth regard to the franchi e qualifications 
there is one other important point to be mentioned. 
The educational qualification will not aiUomatically 
entitle the woman who has the necessary qualiGca 
tion to vo‘e She will have to send m her 
application for the right to vote in order to 
have her name place! on the electoral roll This 
13 bound to reduce the number of women voters 
to a certain extent W e appeal therefore to all 
women who are qualiG,ed to vote to get them«elves 
and their friend , who are qualified al*o enrolled 
as voters If we all take an interest in the 
matter and help there will not be mu-b difficulty 
in having all the women 'rho are qualified to 
vote registered as voters. India la now pa «mg 
through a cntical stage and at thw luoctare a 
good deal of her future depends on us There 
la one thing amongst us women and that is 
unity Wo have been able to ri«e above communal 
differences nod petty quarrels Seek ca«tc creed 
or religion has not entered our ronka Fven the 
Statutory Commuion realized this and could 
not help remarking that “the women « movement 
10 India hoi U Uie key of progress, and the 
resuUs it may achieve are incalculably great 
It IS not too much to «ay that India cannot 
reach the position to which it a«pires m the world 
until vUi women pLa> their due part as educated 
citir<*n«’ This is the reason whj today none of 
us should under-estimntc our po«ition m the new 
con-titution We should all get ourselves enrolled 
as voters when the time comes and u c our ngbis 
to vole. M e must remember that little drops of 
water make the mighty ocean and “0 not forget 
to u«o it with discretion 

So far We have been di3cu««ing tho question 
of votes and what arould entitle a woman to vote 
under the new constitution But we have not yet 
touchwl on the more important point as to why 
we should vote I «hall just say a few words 
hero to show the nece«8ity for voting Fvery 
eitcrera cannot expect to have a direct voice in the 
government of his countrj This might have 
been possible in the Gr«k City States in enrlur 
times but such a system woullbe tmpo«aiblc 
toiiay The area of any country is much too large 
to enable all ihe citizens to assemble in one pjaee 
when any important matter com«^ up for 
discussion. The Greek city states were small in 
area aa 1 henec then* was no iliffeully m Ihov 
davs for all the citit>.ns to talc part in the 
delilH rations. The present sy«tcm Is to divile 


the country into a number of small areas or 
coDstjtuejicies as they are called and each consti- 
tuency sends a representative. All the citizens 
in the constituency decide bv their votes as to 
who «hould represent them The man who gets 
the largest number of votes is elected He 
represents the citizens of the constituency and 
whenever any matter comes up for di cu«3ion 
he alwavs has the interests of his constituency 
at heart He will not neglect his constituency 
because in that case he runs the risk of not 
being re-elected. Hence the nece sity of exercising 
our rights to vote M e rau=t not therefore treat 
tbe matter as something unimportant but get 
ourselves regi tered as voters when the time 
comes The greater the number of women voters 
the greater will be our influence on the representa 
lives and through them m the Legislature where 
they will represent us 

The Legislature is the law niakin^, body It is 
the most imporUnt institution in the gotemment 
of any country Our representatives «it on this 
body ani jointly discuss all tbe important 
questions of tbe day and decide tbe rour«e of 
action that should be taken In Bengal the law- 
making body IS tbe Bengal Ijcgi«litive Council 
The province is divided into a number of consti- 
tuencies and the'o constituencies elect their 
representatives to the Council 

The Bengal Legislative Council has never had 
a woman amongst its member* This has been 
«<> not because women ore debsrreif from holding 
seale— beeau e there is no such limitation— but 
because the number of tbe women voters has 
alwiys been very small In tbe new Ijpgi«l8tivo 
Council tbe position will be diflerent Five seats 
will be reserved for women but untortuniHelf 
we are nl«o being divided into communities 
like the men Of our five seats two will be 
reserved for Hindu women two for Muhamm idona- 
nnd one for Anglo Indian* Tho system of 
separate electorates nr communal repre entnbon 
will remain Thu means that Hindu* will vole 
for Hindu*, Muhammalans for 'Muhammadans, 
nnl »o on AH our protests in (his re jioct have 
been in vain 'M'e did not Wi«h to be divided 
into such watertight compartments but unfor- 
tunately we hal no choice in the matter This 
was the one point which was never fliseu»5oii. 
tbe one point with regard to which tbe Bnlish 
Government had male up its mind and there 
was nothing left for us to do If the system were 
to continue for men it had to for women b1*o 
I x^^ us hope that some djy the mtn and women 
in India may be able to combine and nut forth 
a unitoi demand for joint electorates. Till then 
we shall have to remain Fati*S*<l with what wo 
bare got Me sh-iH hare fire Seats re«crrc<l for us 
in the Bengal Legislature and we shall nl«o be able 
to contest the general seat* This m“an* that the 
number of women member* can never be Ie*s 
than five though it may be more than fire The 
electorate will be joint for men and women, that 
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or mill l!i» ii.’lil «I 111" 

f,f tl«o ri.lil “t Pfvmiimnl to n»lmn U>' 
trtililinttmu of n until nml iml*--* tlio 

liilllior lu< m-lonllj mnrlco-il I'r ""•> 

mililinlioii I'rot Diroy Wl" lli«l ‘’'”1"'''” 

nruifinl** «< nl'«> In ■inril la «») 

onh l»> jinlrtnl iw’r^onf, or Uni U n nrwp'»P'r 
phon\ 1 ronliln hUl-. Ibm rlmll »*•' n 
n! ohwlnifitr liumiRc^ from tin* proprirUir 

cin mS taUn quo«t.on of niniri-tm«l or W 
l»««» Art of 1011 «' linil U>nt « i* 

1 oiITli^rl or tmo Ihournn.l in orlinnrs oo-ct In 

nlrmily Unlik. FnfUnil Ami-r'i. or 

&" ‘’3 fnX^ 


rra.i= 'rijck 

£Sy CrilirollW,”" ol their eoBlence 

"’“?iril'mThc"ponS''™f (orfSore gnen to Uto 
ARain, the p « ^ ,, ^.j, ^ 

ni? cover matter* and m fact, hn* 
wide and mij written m an honctl 

Already covered tt^r.t.c.sm f^.r comment 

spirit of red ou" j H hfl<» nlrrndy 

Son' to the penalty of Uie 'cclion 

S SenT^The P"?- o"-'”™ 


tntoUin/ Tiotiiic m ‘•r-c. 4 jui* b^n mi 
rniiKtrub*! nri I lifK'l) infippli'’'! «»th the re-ult 
thftt it lm» intnini-*! an dn'ticit) too il3n{rcroii* 
for th«< pM»r wurnnliM' of tin* country 

IVjm the fllKix it IS chvious that so lon^B: 
Mtlnl’fCM Art of rJM. asamenlM h> the 
Crimiinl I/iw Amendment Aet of 1 >/-• 

II nunX Crimmiil f/iw Amen lent Act of H U and 
lh« Indnn Pt-ites ProUitionAel of 19 U wilt 
nmun in force, the pro^.T*'* of joumalii'm nnl 
the htiiJlli) (.Towth of public opinion in thi* 
countrj will suHir a (r m lulou* Ml-hack. -More- 
ov.r. the OovernnKiit il*(lf will be <!ppme<l ol 
ih* «n'ic‘tflnl perhaps the l>-*t means of knowmp 
the ileis nnd fcelmj:' of the lK*opIe upon 
momentous mntters, in«.m«e tl »s the jaunidls 
tint arr the mirror of jiublic opinion and the 
Inronnter of popuhr fulmj: .tnd it is the 

loiirnnli't* llmt md out the pul^e of the peOpJe 
iFiirthermore. the Act of 1911 is ft purely 
tmercency menure, find srherrais the civil Ui» 
o!»e.liii>c« movement th'* tcrrorn'l movement 

nnl crimes of violcnct. •’'J'® „ 
m high lime ihnt the death knell of Uu» Act 
shoiiU bo iioundwl It hfts nlrefld) done too 
much harm an 1 mltchicf to the Indian 
ncwepipers nnd joiirnoh'ta. Its nioctw cpironai 
rcwmbles the practice of the much bated Star 

fhamlxr of Lngiand It 'hiacks of meilieTol 

ilcspoti'tn and perhaps its onl> parallel to the 
hi'tory of the Imgli'h Constitution is fh* 
Licen'injr Act of l*0i IVe, therefore, urge IM 
government to nboli'h forthwith the I ress Art 
of 1931 lu* amended bj various other Acta not 
onlj in the interests of the Indian journahits 
and the people in peiicml, but al'O in their own 
interests nlco urge upon them not to revive 

It In any sbspo or form, os the ordinary cntninai 
laws of this cojn'r> are quiUi sufficient to cope 
with nny crime of violence or 'oditious libel 

Wo B'k nil our fellow journalists of any 
community or nny shade of political opinion in 
diflerent part* of India to combine and comoal 
most ruthlesih the reprissivo press laws ami 
to secure their immwliato removal from the 
Statute IJook by constant ngilaUon through the 
Press and Platform, tlirough the Congre's or 
members of the Ixgi8lnturc« To this end we 
must fight shoulder to shoulder in the spint oi 
Dauton— ‘de luuince encore de laudacc et 
touiours do 1 au lace’ “to dare, still to dare, 
and ever to dartj.’ 



THE QUESTION OF WOJIEN FRANCHISE 

El BEGUM SHAMSDN NAHAK, n. i 


T he political history of our country is now 
passing through a critical period In the 
near future constitutional reforms will be 
inaugurated The ey'tem of Government in 
vogue AviU undergo a change and new statutes 
and rules are being framed and formulated 
Prom the Prime Mini«ler to other prominent 
statesmen in the United Kingdom and in our 
country, beginning from the eminent leaders 
down to the les«er frv — all are noting their 
wits over the subject 

One outstanding feature of the coming consti 
tution IS the conferment of adequate voting rights 
on women Under the existing conditions women 
enjoyed franchise on the same term« as men on 
the basis of property qualiBcotion Ownership 
of the requi'ita property or payment of taxes 
enfranchised men and women equally, but this 
right was m efiect nominal for the number of 
women possessing rights m land and paying 
taxes m their own name has been meagre In 
the proposed reforms wives or widows of men 
with properly qualiHcations will be eligible to 
exercise vote not to speak of those women who 
have property qualifications to their own right 
Moreover the standard m regurd to property 
qadifications has been substantially lowers in 
the coming constitution Payment of six annas 
of chowkidari tax or union board rate or eight 
annas cess or municipal tax will qualify one to 
vote but at present tho^e paying le^s than Re. 1 
to E® 1-S have no voting right. This much in 
re«pect of property qualification be«ides which 
ualification other than property has been lotro 
uced — e g the educations qualificatiou Ifot 
only tho«e women who own property in ibeir 
own right or who«e liusband is a property owner 
would have the right to vote but education of a 
certain «tandaTd will al®o be another quabficalion 
It needs be mentioned here that m the provinces 
of the Punjab and Aladras mere literacy will W 
sufficient to qualify a woman to vote, but wub 
regard to Bengal, Bombay and Bihar & Onssa 
the standard is higher In the latter provinces 
one Without being a matriculate cannot vote 
Without dragging in the case of other provinces 
we can safely assert that such a proposal is 
highly detrimental to the interests of the women 
of Beng^ It cannot be gainsaid that both in 
the Hindu and Mussalman communities of Bengal 
there are women who are highly educated 
cultured experienced and superior m all other 
respects even to tho«e who hold d^rees and 
diplomas from the University, but who had not 
had the opportunity to overstep the matncnlation 
bar Among them are «ome who have devoted 
5.’)— S 


themeelves to the spread of education among the 
women and to other progre'sive reform movements 
and it 13 therefore sad to contemplate that their 
sclf-^ucation stands in the way of enfranchise 
ment 

The women of Bengal have not been 
indifferent to the gravity of this matter Through 
the press and the platform adequate protest and 
propaganda again«t the recommendations have 
been made Even repre»enution on the subject 
was made to the Secretary of State for India jointly 
by the All India Women Conference All Bengiil 
Women a Union The National Council of W omen. 
All Bengal Sfuslim Ladies Association, and as 
a result it has been decided that before the 
second election under the new constitution the 
standard of literary qualification will be lowered 
t t mere literacy will give them the francbi e 

Having got the right of voting the next 
question to be settled is as regards the representa 
tion of wome&*electc>nts os the Jegishtnres by 
winch tbeir grievances are to be ventilated and 
redre«3 thereof sought. 

After much cOD«Tderation and discussion it 
ba» been decided that in the Bengal Legislative 
A««embly five seats — one Anglo-Indian two 
general and two Muhammadan will be reserved 
for women The«e five women members will 
represent the women voters This arrangement 
provides five representatives from the whole of 
Bengal. 

The Provincial Advisory Committee on Deh 
roitatiOD of seats proposes that there will be 
one All Bengal Constituency for the Anglo- 
lodian women seat. As regards the general 
aod Alubammadan seats the Committee says 
that there will be two Women's Constituencies — 
one for Calcutta urban area and the other for 
Dacca cum Narayangunge urban areas — one 
geueral and one Muhammadan seat being 
allocated to each constituency 

W hile appreciating the general policy of the 
Government in granting political rights to the 
Women of India, we must add here that the 
proposal to give only four «eats to Bengalee 
women m a house consisting of 2o0 members 
IS to say the least — unjust inadequate and 
disappointing This gross injustice and inade- 
quacy have been heightened beyond measure 
by the proposal to confine the right of franchise 
and election only to the cities of Calcutta and 
Dacca cum Narayangunge while education 
among women— both Hindu and Mu®salman, 
IS making a rapid stride both in quantity and 
qnabty all over the province There has been 
a strong protest against ^is proposal of the 
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I’rovjnrm! Drlimit uloii Commiliw* from 
munlcipnlUiri »lmtnctl>onril« nnil publip or^Mnlra 
l<oH» KicJsjtl/njj Mtnoui Womc»'tni»»ociaiipnH from 
•jUl'iirti of Uio provinco Ii m jnten’^itinjj to n®t<* 
lliiti »\om'n ilipm'Whn lia\c l»«n tnkink' u 
iiitm-'t «i tb'' m/ifti'r RV 1 jo|*o that the 
(SoT<rnniciit «iU Ik» klml cnoucli lo m'»H 
tliansiM m lhi« connccUon nitJ tlierrb) *lo 
pTotMr lU'tnoto (he cnuwjof woinm cmanripifioii 
nml iwjitjenl tmininc 

In (hi CVntral lAgi»latufi> onI> one reatlm* 
lM*in nlloattrti to the women of KonjpiL 'Ihn 
Council of htnlo Il’u aWo waH allocAtivl to 
women nml the numl»or ha' ri-cenily be<'ii 
tKU miiniil 

We hti\c K> fnr ilc-vrilidl the votintr ri„ht 
confmwl unilir the new comtilution J nfmn 
chi'cincnt of women n ft Milled fart, hut do<« 
our ri'jionsibility cnl there’ Ccrtamlj not 
out dalj bj the eounlr^ nml our re*pon'dnbli 
10 Ikh )1 ha\o (herrby !K*en increase 1 himdrcilfobb 

Todaj wo have obtained the ntcht of rotme 
itnd that Mry casdy without much ailo 
am hnnlly claim that there has been nn) 
ferrent ur^'o from within us or that wo dcmnnilc«l 
nnd n;rilftiod for our nphtn nnd as n result 
cnrncil tliem IndubiUibly the womtn of out 
counl^ nre every day malmc progress m the 
matter of education and eocial ref< rm« but wo 
must nevertheless confess that much remains to 
i>o done and wo are itiU in many resnccls 
lagging lichind Litcmcy among women of out 
country is still at a very low level 

it can scftrcoly bo expected that under «ich 
dcplomblc ^ucational conditions women will 
evincu grualcr interest m the afiairs of the ‘twte 
Tberforc wo cannot ray that wo had been 
piring much attention to the ijuc'lion of women 
franchi'o nnd yet wc have got our just nghi 

J/>ropos this wo are remmdal of the 
women of England, who were enfranchised only 
twenty years ago It is really amazing and 
inlen-sling to go through the story as to how 
the Itgifimate rights of the women were grantal 
m England Education and liberty bod iffumineil 
the hearts of tho women of that country and 
in consequence they were inspired with a pcitw 
of duty and responsibility towards their country 
and further they were conscious of their 
strength and imbued with deep faith and 
confi tence m themselves They realized tho 
importance of getting the frand isc and the 
urge came right from their inmost depths^ ns 
tfie very needs of the situation called for it 
Trom the middle of the nineteenth century a 
group of men nnd women m England begun 
the movement for women franchise Mrs Elizabeth 
Garttl. 'Ira. MiUicent Garett Fawcett nnd others 
were the sundanl bearers In cour^o of lime the 
m ivement spread throughout tho length nnd breadth 
of the country DifTcront groups mlopted diRWenl 
modes of agitation Bom© had recourse to 
the constitutional method They established 


socktiis in ill parts of the country and 
•‘obmHltHl rlgiie*! ptlilioii* to Piirlmmcnl. Among 
dll' ei^natami were Vlortnce YighbnguK, Mary 
i arpi nu r nnd such olhi r* of worl I wide finn , bat 
you will bo mrprisM to Itarn thattlit«e societie-' 
(heir iKti(ion« an f memonn/s wire of no iivaif an f 
tho hojic of fwriinng frincliif^* for woiin.n wcnial 
scry ntnou Bocitli s wm nl“o formal which 
to fulfil (linr pspimlmns l/ioiight of drawing ih 
ftitcntion of gotemiiiint hy pa«aite rt^i'tena 
tiolAtioii of bw ftnd onlor nnd by nil other 
mains The cons<-«jup;jer s were ibnl (h^y b-gan 
infringing (he laws nnd endnsoun-d to bring 
chaos in ibo lountry Women wen incira-mted 
in largo nunibirs on I c\cn in pPi»onB they gave 
till autliorilies no quarUr li) riMiUng to 
liungtr strikes nnd other dislurlMiicts they trial 
to harass tlie nulhontic** There were moments 
wlirti nen Ibo prospect of succe-s seemed 
bright enough but I’nrliatncnt fadal to piss 
tho women franchisi bilk as except o verj 
fiw the men in g'tncml wire anlagoni®tic 
to the movement and the very idea of 
cnfrauclii«mg the women was repugnant to 
them I rom the incci>tion of the movement and 
up to Its termination eminent statesmen like 
Gladstone, TiCnl Cunon, Lord Birkinhcad and 
As|uith opposed the franchise bills, but eucasa 
came at lost and m lOlS the women got the 
right to vote Subsequtntly they won full voting 
right in 1928 on the same footing os men We 
ehouli not forget, however that tho movement 
entailed a go^ deal of tufTermg and untold 
fncnficcs The promoters were often to*«cd 
between hope and disappointment and the struggle 
went on for halt a century Certain features 
of the movement ore worthy of our notice. In 
tho first pLicc ubat strikes us is that tho ngbt of 
voting did not come in FngUnd ns a gift All 
among the protagonists had to surmount ditE> 
cultics and figbt against he.avs odds to wrest 
their just rights In the second place notwiih* 
standing their earnest endeavours meeting with 
repeated failures they stood their ground undaunted 
U> the Ja.st 'I«ny aympatbirerj upon nho«e 
support they relied forsook them and joined 
their enemies There had been perioils whm 
sections of women foundcil societies with a view 
to counteract the movement and these vehemenily 
hindered the rcolirntion of their objects But, 
at long Ia.«t the eflbrts of those who with un- 
flagging devotion and zeal strove on towards 
thcir goal were crowned with success and in 1928, 
in the rcftlm of politics, women got equal rights 
with men 

It IS a matter for congritulntion and gratififta 
tion that the women of India have got the right 
to vote almo'^t unasked to secure which tbvir 
sisters m England fought so bird In England 
‘the King reigns but he does not rule’ — and men 
have been Enjoying voting privileges for centimes 
post and the ndmmi«trition is for all pnictieol 
purposes run by the people, but hero in our 
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country men line ]U't begun to be cnlru'tcl 
with the bunion of gorernment 

The women of our country hayo Iwn 
enfmnchi cd— they will now go to the polling 
booth-^, «it in the Council Clninbera and do their 
bit in Politic'S 

Wc eliould, howeyer bo judging wrongb if 
we were to auggeal thnt nil are fnvoumblj 

di po«ed towards tin- enfnnchi«cment of women, 
there being nnny who e mind- nrc filled with 
mi«npprehen«ions nnd -u-picion They imagine 
tint the country h going to ruinfttion — that the 
franeln e will un-or the women— and dive t them 
of the beiuty, ^wcetnp s grace and all other 
noble Irnita of womanhood Such an atlitu le 
of thc«o countrymen of oura i- not much to be 
wondered at, for aa Into a« 19’’'^ when m 

1 ngland the women got equal voting rights with 
men, dntingunheil «tafesnien there ctpre^sei! 
similarly disparaging news The antagooiats, 
however, fojget that in the life of the women 
of our country this n not novel for here a- 
nowhere el«e there had been a harmonious blen<l 
of doTne«tic and ci\u dune* The days are not 
long pa«t when the women of thi- land occupieil 
pon«piciiou« jw itions m the political «ocial and 
litemrv life of the countrj and yet retaincil all 
the womanly virtues intact 

I have mentioned before that conferment of 
voting right has ]rcrei®ed our rt«pon«ihiJity a 
hundie<lfold and henceforth bcsules our dutv a^ 
mistresse® nf the hou«e and of rearing the 
chillrcn we would have to shoulder the burden 
of citi 2 tn«hip as well Tin* will conduce not 
onh to the gemml well being of the nation but 
It al«o promises re<1re«3 to a certain cvleni of 
the many gtievames of our countrywomen To 
be more explicit— men cannot be the right 
julge — at least the sole judge — ns to what will 
conduce or be prejudicial to the intereHs of the 
women 

There is now an awakening amongst the 
women or our countrj — thev now look at tilings 
with ejes open nnd are conscious of their wants 
and 

Tor «ome time past the All India Women 
Conference and other associations have been 
giving expression to the man) grievances of 
women 

The existing system of imparting eilucation 
both to the bojd and girls of this country is far 
from satisfactory and whollj «n®Hitahle to the 
latter It i-, therefore high time that we «et 
ourselve' to overhaul the present system and 
introduce n better one This problem is now 
attracting the attention of all right-thinking 
women of the country Another knotty point 
awaiting solution is m respect of ho'tel-j for the 
women students There is hardly anj suitable 
arrangement for lodging the very large number 
of girl tudents hading m Calcutta for higher 
studies from the different motfusil towns and 
from which under proper superintendence they 


can pro«ecute Iheir studies Young girl- removed 
from the care and attention of their parents have 
to live and me s together tn establi hments 
having no sy-tcmatic control or di-cipline This 
has produced unde irable re ult« detrimental to 
the wellbeing of tho nation, over the remedy of 
which the women-educfltioni«t3 are greatlj e\er 
ci>e<l Tlie health nnd phy-ical condition of the 
girl students arc nl-o causing much anxiety anil 
arc eo discouraging ns to diicreilit the education 
ihcj are receiving The nuthonties “hould take 
-icps for ihe regular emmination of the health 
of the girl ‘•tudent As a result of the en 
francht ement of women, “olution of all the c 
important problem* will become much ea ler 
Apart from the problem relating to education 
various other ocinl problem* are everj daj 
cropping up 

In a melropolis so populous i Calcutta the 
health of girl* other than tho'creceiving eilucation 
m 'cbools nnd college, i* nl»o a matter of 
concern and it i ncce'«ary lo «et apart a 
number of parks for the ii*c of women only 
\nothcr significant matter i> the legal di— 
abiluic- ond restriction* imposed on the women 
of thi' country In particular the woe* and 
travmls of the Hindu women due to these are 
iKjyond measure Although Islam guarantees 
eijual rights to both tho sexes, the prevalent 
custom )* sometimes re ponsible Icr many di« 
abilities ond con*equentlj Mussnlman women 
also have manj difficulties to overcome 

The women have taken upon theniselve* to 
remedv tbe«e wrongs and in consequence countrj 
wide movcaients hare begun The All India 
Womens Conference sent representation to the 
Government for appointing a committee to enquire 
into the-c grievances But till now the govern 
mem have not moveil in the matter 

N'ext comes the que tion of child marriage 
and wc me all aware of the fact that the Sarda 
4cl lias faded to put a stop to such a practice 
Attempt-j are lieing male to give real effect lo 
the Sarda Act and the attention of the Govern 
w.a.vA v-> hftvwft <iswKw tawTcvki \C 

Abduction of nnd Immoral Traffic m women 
are two great social evils which demand immediate 
solution 

The betterment of the deplorable condition* 
under which the women workers work in the 
miDcs H also included m the programme of the 
present women movement 

Those who are in the fore-front of the move 
meat realise every minute the importance of 
women franchise They feel that unless the 
grievances of the women are represented m the 
legislatures all propaganda is m great part 
waste of time and energy 

Really speaking, if the women had got the 
right to vote, educational reforms establishment 
of good hostels for girl students, compulsory me heal 
mmiection m schools and other matters mentioned 
before would have become easier of achievement 
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THE filODERN REVIEW 

Tho new constitution by enfranchising the 
women has opened a new chapter m the Iife- 
history of our countrj 

often wo benr it said against this right of 
voting obtained by women, that no good wdl 
result out of it, for tJiey will hardly be able to 
vote intelligently and judiciously Tho argument 
13 that, if they vote blindly at tho dictation of 
men, what benefit will accrue from women 
franchise ’ This allegation may be partly true 
Even then, if in the preliminary stage, men 
prompt the women the educative value involved 
should not bo lo«t sight of The students of 
the university gather their knowledge of politics 
and adminstration of the countries by com 
milling to memory facts from books Similarly 
the experience that the half-educated and 
ignorant women of our country will gather in 
the process will be of no mean value 

The franchise has been granted to us and 
we should now be alert about its right use 


FOR OCTOBER, 1936 

There may be many amongst us who do not 
find nny utiiitj m this right to vote Tho^e 
who have been enfranchised on the educational 
qualification, to be eligible to vote at an election, 
must apply and get their names registered as 
voters, ibo«e who through indiflerence and 
inadvertence forget to get their names registered 
as voters ns required by the rules of the new 
constitution, will not be permitted to vote at an 
election, even if qualified 

I have mentioned before that many amongst 
us do not yet realize the gravity of the voting 
rights and nothing will be more regrettable if 
through neglect we misuse the privilege 

Wa, therefore fervently desire that tho«e 
enfranchised on literary qualification should lose 
no tune to get their names duly registered and 
also request them to make tbcir relatives and 
friends realize the importance of the franchise 
And, rf we fad in this we shall be guilty of 
the unpardonable sm of shirking our duty 


RUSSIA TODAY, WHAT WE CAN LEARN FROM IT 
Bt TARAKNATH DAS 
(A Rmeu) 


If any social order persistently denies intellectual 
culture epintual freedom law and order scientific 
discoverv or social justice it cannot endure. — Sber 
wood Eddy 

I N recent years many books on Russia liave 
been written by partisans of communism and 
capitalism These authors have either extolled 
Soviet Russia as tlie paradise on earth or they 
have denounced Soviet Russia as a menace to 
the civilized world Dr Sherwood Eddy in his 
work * gives us a balanced survey of Rus-ia 
Today and what can be learnt from Russian 

flpgt points out the mistakes commilt 
ed by Soviet Russia m suppressing F^om 
of Speech, Freedom of the Pre-S 
Assembly and Freedom of Conscience and Relijpon, 
wSch are the great heritages of modern civiliza 
Sn and contributions of liberalism Furthei- 
more, Dr Eddy denounces tho policy of violroce 
T^nlitical opponents, under the pretext of 
S Revolution But the eminent 
F^ristyan^Ieader (Dr Eddy) is very anxious that 
S peopVm other lands should try to learn the 
best^Suo ideals and achievements of Soviet 
RuIsS which IS carrying on a van expenment, 
a a FdD\ JitlSSlO TuJai/, ItAcI Wif 

a.n K V™ A '’3- Fomt Md 

Blnehard New Aork 


based upon the ideals of social justice aud 
social planning 

The experiments m Soviet Russia are based 
upon political and social philosophy of Karl 
Marx, the advocate of Dictatorship of the Proletn 
rnt to be achieved through Revolution Dr 
Eddy tries to fathom the fundamentals of ilarxian 
doctnnes and finds it to be impossible for him 
to agree with them However he sees much good 
has been done in Russia by the Oomniuni«t 
Revolution 

The Soviet Russian system is working for a 
'clas'iless society” through economic planning 
In this connection the author points out that 
there 13 no race prejudice in Riis«ia, whereas 
raco-prejudico is a ver^ dominant feature of the 
Anglo^axon world There cannot bo a truly 
classless society unless we recognize racial equality 
In this connection the author makes a very 
pertinent remark which should be carefully re- 
membered by all students of modern history 

The principle of racial equality is a powerful 
fwtor in challenging the imperialistic rule of the 
white race over some seven ciehth of the 
planet (p C8) 

It may bo noted that the success of Russian 
diplomacy m Asia, especially m Turkey, Persia, 
^ghanistan and even m China and Japan was 
due primarily to the Russian policy of proclaim 
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Tficiftl equality and espousing the cau«e of 
the oppressed people of Asia. 

Soviet Russia has «et an example regarding 
the treitment of criminals, m «pite of the fact 
that the Soviet system of ]U«ticc is "class justice^’ 
and is merciless in de'ding nilh their political 
opponents According to Soviet leader*, criioe 
is due to Ignorance, economic pressure, physical 
or mental defect , therefore the treatment of 
criminals must not be vindictive but redemptive 
Therefore eilacation and special treatment of 
criminals form an interesting expenmenl The 
masses of Russia mu«t bo raised from illiteracy 
to the stage of seientihc enlightenment Follow 
mg this ideal much has been clone townnis 
educational progress of the couniry In 1013 
only 33 per cent of the people of Rusoia could 
read and write and in 1932 literacy in Rus«ia 
IS about 90 p c Similarly Russian indu«tml 
development during the last few years has been 
phenomenal But the most remarkable feature 
of this success is that the ideal behind this is 
not profit but social justice The author carefully 
discusses what has been achieved m Soviet 
Russia in the field of coatroUing unemployment, 
sluR]*cleanng and revolution in agriculture 

In the chapter on “New Morality in Russia , 
the author compares the ideals of the capitalistic 
world with those of Soviet Russia and finds that 
from ethical points of view, the Russian ideal of 
morality la higher, becau«e it puts into operation 
the ideal of service and removal of misery 
of man 

In the chapter on ‘ Unified Philosophy of 
Life* (pp 177 ^23) the author gives a lucid 
discussion on philosophical ideals of life and 
interpretation of history The Greeks emphasized 
the importance of “freedom of thought" the 
Hebrews morality, the Romans gave us the ideals 
of Law and Order The we«tern world m recent 
years has made tremendous progress in scientific 
fields, but it has faded in the field of Social 
•Justice, the ideal emphasized by Karl Marx and 
bis di'ciples The author presents an excellent 
•sofiraMCT of Slanc’e pfri-Ajsupiy aad poni£r <nrf 
that Marx himself "aid that 

‘ Revolutions can never be created merely by a 
tew agitators but are brought about by suppression 
of ^lal wants by outworn jnstitulion* ’ (jx 213.) 

Kevolulions are almost invariably deslrnctive. 
Itiey Occur only when evolutionary prioress to do 


justice IS blocked by the class in possession and 
power when the hard crust of status quo restrain^ 
molten lava of dwcontent until the volcano Of 
revolution burst into eruption (p 190) 

Tho«e who are interested m stopping a violent 
itvolution should know that by merely agitating 
against tlio agitators or revolutionist revolution 
cannot be "toppcil, but b> social justice to tho 
oppressed the causes of revolutions may 
removed 

Marx emphasized that economic forces arq 
ehi^f fartori in determining human progress , but 
he never meant that men are mere machines or 
bound to fate On the other hantl Alarx’s idea 
was that man should become master of ecoaomio 
forces and thus become free Dr Eddy disagrees 
with Marx and opposes the idea that violent 
revolution is a certain necessity To Dr Eddj 
the nature of Reality is neither mechanistic nor 
organic but super-organic. 

In the chapter on ‘Reformation of Religion' 
(pp 22t-24o) he emphasizes that organized rc’igion 
(specially Proteotant Christianity) has been n 
supporter of the possessing class and thus has 
not aided tho cause of social justice Unless this 
altitude changes, the mere ilenouncmg of godless 
ness of the Communists will not help the cause 
of religion bec.ause any religion (Christianity 
or other) which does not function to carry out 
social justice (not chanty) is bound to be 
overthrown 

The authors conclusion is that we are at the 
change of an era Change in social order is 
bound to come It may come without a violent 
revolution, if the possessing class makes the 
desired concession , otherwise there will be a 
revolution in various countries as m Russia. The 
epint of history is “march towards Freedom ' 
At the present time, the Communist State is 
resenting a new extreme thesis of “Class 
fruggle and Dictatorship of the ProletariaL’ 
This thesis is opposed by the ahti thesis of 
ra"ci5m, wishing to maintain the existing order 
and rule of the few of the possessing class 
ikros^ J! JAictoter TJw scr/ Jtep ca bsmset 
progres", towards Freedom, lies not in any one 
of Uie"e two extreme ideals of Communism or 
Fascism, but in a new synthesis which will be 
the outcome of the re-a(lju«tment of the»e force® 
Pasadena Cal 
July 30, 1935 
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Book 4 in (he pnncipal I^uropean nnd 
Indian lancuapea arc renewed in Tiic Jiodfrx Review. Bnt 
renews of tul booVs sent cannot bo guarantood Newspapers, pen(^i- 
cala school and coUego text-books, poi^hlets, rcpnnts of magazine 
arllclc^ addresses, etc , arc not noticco. The receipt of books rocciFcd 
for renew cannot bo acknonledgctL nor can any enquiries relating 
thereto answered No cnticism of book-renows and notices is 
published.— Editor, Tiie Modern Review. 


ENGLISH 

Tlir BOA'l TRAIN 111 Ftfltoi r>aiflUr 
rihled hi 1/orv Hamillon l>r^ahmi 

hi U Lonhn Allen nnlhtxin Pp l> 

V colleclion of riflcor listl »»'l lotcradoc css^t 
tlescrbinc loumcyfl of viiried length Md punwc 
nnd toUng iW name from the well hnowo tram 
which takM rngliahmen abroad The contnhuuona 
rorcrn rrido taSgo of inlcreata from cst«ncn^ in 
ditVcat Tfnca and the moat inhosiatahle irntt. of 
Tihcuoa dcacription of Ihe League in aersion at 
Oencta ao that e!cn if ne were inclined lo epeeialire 
m mr li»ht rraduig there troiild lie at !«« one 
™.aa for S rSider The nriten are all well known 
nconlc In their TCepcctiro lines which do<» noi 
miert them from wnling with an ag^hlo in 
FS'ty about their adrentura The decorations 
are eonsisleut wilh the spirit of the cssajs 

liHLlGION AND A CILtkNGING CT\^- 
LI/ATION (flrenlirff; Onlnril Tefimp) B./ 
hihnt Iltel tr, PUD London. UoUn 1 me Ihe 
BalletJ Head 1030 Pp 130 3e Oil 
This IS one of the latest Tolomra in the 
« . „ T .tsy-nrv^ edited 'Ir » iv Ivn^nna 

Mmo? kno«n author of the Vo^or 

n.ahiKf^ and ncbaioii and awiiuiwm nltcmrts a 
1 .Wefthoct of the iwition of religion id modem 
i^vSem sSc?! OnJ ol Dr Ifecker. adranlagc 
J^Sat hamglircd both in Fugland and Ain.nea 
»?iet Hussia the two worlds lepresenUng 
nndpoints on the rnbject of relimon be 
oppo=iie I study a more hagbtened and 

consciousness of the iwsitne and negative 
^ of religion than could have been posses^ 

b?oucht up exclusively in cither of the«e tap 
byonebro g rocoCTDc the etrength 

environment ^ human 

at the same t!me hy bare the fortors 

nee Si” of D' neckcis fTOdimlj with the 
Con?mm?t pomt of new is Ihe emphasis he place. 


tbroueboul the book on the social roots and afliliation^ 
of religion He sbous that throughout the norld 
organi^ rclipon is connected tntli the nistcrwl 
and cultural intcrcaU of certain classes and denrci’ 
Its spiritual 'ind ethical complexion from that connec 
tion Thus within the bod> of one Church many 
contradictory trends may be observable— one consen 
ative or even reactionary another pietist and other 
worldly while a thinl may be all for a social rctolu 
tion JlQt M Dr Heeler shows, these minority 
movements in favour of socud jostice can hardly be 
expected to swing the church at large to talc a lead 
in the social revolutionary movement, though they 
contain some of the best prophetic elements in 
religion The reason for this is that in Turopc and 
America the Church gets its support from the uppcf 
and middle classes whose economic md social 
interests arc on the other side of the barricade from 
that of the workers ’ 

The analysis of the religious trends in the diflercnt 
countries of the Weal is one of the most valuable 
features of the book So also is the dear precis or 
the opinions of modem anthropologists, psychologist^ 
philosophers and scientists on religion The theory 
of relativity and kindred hypotheses have tamed the 
modem physicists into the most unexpected allies of 
religion and one whole chapter is devoted to a 
symposium of their opinions In spite of its short 
ness the book is a most comprehensive summing u]i 
of the forces for and against religion, and even thoM 
who cannot follow up Ihcir study with some or all 
of the books mentioned in the bibbography will get 
a Eumnsing amount of information mid ideas from 
Its ICO pages 

LITERATURE A>D A CI^A^GI^G 
CIVILIZATION {Ttienlielh Century Lilraru^ 

Du Phihp Ifeitdersou 1 07idon John Lnuc Thr 
Bodky Ilead 1935 Pp ISO 3s 6d 

The object of this vigorously written and com 
bative book is lo trace the derelopmeut of literature 
(maioly English) in relation lo tlio social order of 
which it is according to the author, always and 
ercrywhere the outcome This concentration on 
social conditions ns the primary urge nnd controlling 
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Jasc as a certain amount of thrumming on the piano 
13 oecessaiy for mtelligent listening to music and 
some amount of dabbbag mtb colours for an under 
standing of pictures so keen literary enjoyment 
cannot deretop without some drilling m forms and 
practice in composition We have no doubt that a 
carefnt reding of this book even if it cannot make a 
good irriter of one who has not the making of one 
in him will awaken sensibilities which might hare 
remained dormant otherwise 

NlP^D C ClIACDHLri 

THE LEAGUE FROM YEAR TO YEAR 
(19dt) Information Section, League of KaUons, 
Geneta fy 191 Demy 8io 

Those who want to become acquainted with the 
various lands of actirities of the League of Nations 
wUI get the main facts within a brief compass in 
this authoritative publication It is divided into 
fifteen chapters dealing with the LesOTe s organiza 
tion of wacc and disarmament the Permanent 
Court of iDteroatioDal Justice Legal and Constitn 
• “ ‘ Soar 


, « . 1 * ,« r..«,.rnl in n writer franklv atartuig a boy on books too sophisticated for him 

mechanism of literature is nato interaction spoil cither bum or the derdopment of his taste 

communistic m his standpoint but the mteracUM spo technique of wTitmg mil 

IS not stressed whollr as a dogma The ^ apprentice m learning his job 

starts with the epics ot ®arly agn .» ™ They will also be equally useful to those who have 

and comes dow step . tvmcallv the “o greater ambition than to become good readers 

breaHo“j; tarn... „„ .he p.„o 

medieval predecessors were of feudt^ 

Elizabethans of the discovery of American gold, and 
the Victorians of the lodn-trial Revolution 

In the course of his mam argument Mr Hendon 
has many acute and sometimes unexpected Uungs 
to say of contemporary writers In e^te 
polemical character these constitute a ““t 
ing feature of his book though no one will be 
exWtS to a-ree with all of his opinions One 
S Henderson may ho^w 

lie endorsed without much fear of dissent There 
if^ly any doubt that in thwe 
commerLl ideals the artist has 
social life and has become a kind of hot house 
plant an anomaly with an artistic "(J® 

has admittedly little or nothing to a® with he 
serious business of life This is P 

anarchical and ineffective individualism of the 
literature of oar ajte and if 
have the noble impersonality of the 

traditioQS of the ‘his cM-m oi ^y ipj^QjtioDal Justice Legal and Wi 

\twtt'^wil?ha*^Sn « ht^ oTe ^ “ooal Qureiions Political Questions, the 

hether this will is lu y Terntory and the b rce City of Danzig the Protection 

uppermwt in the minds of ^p^ of llinoriues Mandates Ecenomie and Financial 

future of hterture He savs that the Work Communications and Transit Organiaatioo, 

liberation of the creative spirit m Russia 
the creation of the same condi ion 
same result elsewhere The old world ““** “'* 
before the new socialist world of the 
to live Let us help to kill and bury u before it 
bunea us all m the rums of its inevitable «o»a^ 

Then the conreption of literature . ^111 

accomplishment of the leisured class and 6"« 

art’ will disappear and literature wiU Oow again 
as m classical times become the eipresMon of mens 

struggle with environment and his pnde in buiWmg 

iii» a society worthy of mankind 
* Sliapnots in this book are ratner uonsnally 
numerous 

LITERAKY CRAFISMANSHIC AND AP 
PRLCIATION Bl BoUiiui fuller London Wen 
■and Unwin Pp 2bG 8a GJ 

" Vpprwiation ’ eays the author of this book, is 
one of the most important things of life. That ts my 
■cvense lor writing this book It t*."}*® *** *"* 

■most difficult licarniog to read with full ei pvineni ij 
no easier a process than learning 10 write ciearlv ana 
well, and be^nnets unless shown what to Iwk for tre 
very often overwhelmed by the weight of the mslenal 
before them To all sueh persons this i^^k on 
literary craftsmanship and appreciation will U of 
gnnt help. It contains chapters on observation, 
writing and reviaing the essay , description , humour , 

■wnting of letters . wniing of narrative andve^, 
follownl up with three chapters on general readiog 
and appreciation of poetry The wnier’a observaltons 


Socul and Humauitarian Work Technical co onera 
tion between the League of Nations and China 
Work of ^Vssisting and battling Refugees and sueh 
miscellaneous items as the Budget of the Lisguc 
Fiaanctal situation etc Publicists and students of 
world affairs will find the book useful 

THE UNIVERSITIES OF INDIA By 
P Seahadri, il A Pfimipal, Ooiernmenl College 
Atmer, Oxfo^ (Jniversily Press Prux Rs J 
Pp 5S Demy Aio Cloth 

besides the introduction this booklet gives m an 
interesting wav information relating to the nso of 
the modem universities of India and their general 
charactenslies projects for new universities other 
institutions of university standard the Inter 
university Board some problems of Indun university 
education some achieveme its of Indian uniicrsitics 
some effocU of the crista in employment sUtistics 
of univcrsUics m India (1031*32), and results of 
examinations 

EMPIRE SOerVL HYGIENE YEAR- 
BOOK I'rrpnred by the British Soaal Ihgieri' 
Cburictl Itw Lomlon, Ccorgr Alin and L^iicin 
Ijd Second Annual RUlion Pnre 15s Arf. 

This important year book contains an introdoctioa 
by Mrs b Neville-Uilfp O B E. and Dr T 
Drummond Shiels iL C and a Foreword by 
brOisil Blackett and Sr Ixlward Ongg Part I 
■iiiirw.i«i*uii wo-ij »uu B of the book contam* biirveys of Great BnUin and 

Biu throughout lUustra'cd with examples Itom the Northern Irelandj the Dominions India, faoulhern 
tlissics as well as from modern authors lie is Rholesia Ooloniee, Msnds'ol Temtoncs and 
Moiible enoueh to recognize the pari j Ujc«l in the Protrrtj.wtes I’art II coiiiaiiis 11 articles by 
first stages of literary appreciation even by relatively eomjwtint wnters on vanoua important topics Out 
crude hclion borne pwpJe do not ace this and of the Cll pages of the book only 3* pages are 
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(Jcvotrd to India OoniidfnnR that India coatiini 
ft far lartrcr population than all the other parta of 
Uic Rritiah 1‘rapirc combined, this rnwgro numbCT 
of piiEca ahowa how little is done in India by the 
llntiah Government and the Governmenta of Imluin 
Slate* for thu promotion of aocial hyplenc , . , ^ 

In vanouv camimiRna, Including those of last 
CTtal war, Indnii roldicr* have ahown that at 
lighters thej arc not inferior to wlato apldiera The 
1*0 tables of ‘Tntidcncc of VcncrMl Viswa, 
printed on page 385 of the book, show that Ihw 
ire also morairy sujierior to white aoldien The 
laiwt year for whieh figuiea are 
Itnlish nnd the Indian Armj is 19J2 when there 
wen tier 1000 in the former 201 C8«e* of gonorrboM 
OOof svphilis and 55 of soft chancre, and in the 
Iftller 5 3 37 and 1 8 casca icBpccUrely 

WOMBN IN INDIA-WIIOS WHO T 
Pxihhshrilby Iht Xalioml Council of Mornen. 
}«<iia Thrice lic 1 

Wo arc forrj we arc unable to recommend this 
looUct even as a first attempt 

niuKcrrouY or indian MANurAt^ 
TUUhUS AND HANDBOOK OI' COM 

murciai- iNrouMATioK. 1“’,,'“''™;";“ 

Cliamber of Commerce, Phoeuu DuilUng lialhrd 
Instate, Vomboy Pnee Rs 3 
Seller* and Bujci* of poods 

ImaSr nimis of »»«J joarnoU aio in 

correctly spclleil 

national public works Pnblishfd 
bu the Orgamxctton for ^mmunKOttoni and 
Traniit, League of ^aiioM, Geneva, lOH 

NATIONAL PUBLIC WORKS Addendum 
J>iibhshed by the same crgamxaUon Genera, 103^ 
The first volnme on national public work* contains 
,h««ntiM Of twenty nine Rovernments to question 
wSch had been drawn up to pursue an enquiry 
^e^rst impulse for which came from the Interna 

^°The^imu\ry°w “d»‘Sed to furnish mtormation 
„™ibhc worts undertaken in vsnous countries 
® the loginning of 1929 (completed, in rouisc 
nf ««^tion or m preparation) , the pnncipid ad 
S!,n,Sivrrocthod8 followed the principal methods 
f fin^cme . the allocation of espcndiluro on esecu 
^t^^^orks as between materials and equipment 
^r.hV one hand and labour on the other .the 
on the 0 „„,n,on with regard to the effects 

governments P on ,„nmplion of economic 

.ad aaenpi™™. 

and industrial classify the work by 

M Allows roads and bndges , rsilwav* 
land reclamation, canals and other 
water^ya . land improvement work.provi 
It Hnnkmc water supplies and sewage disposal, 
out in sea* and nver ports , cstablisb- 
^ork building work dectnc installa- 

ment of air h . tclegTaph and 

Kbor.nTuliation ^d wWess broadeasUng 
etatmns ®^®L7uroe eontsms the replies of the 
Muntrics Chile China, ^yp^ 
&£ HunPin I»d.a. Irish Fr«i State P^ana 


and Sweden- Stipplemenlary information Is furnuh- 
ed by certnm governmuits whoso reports also ap^r* 
cd in the first lolume These arc Australia Den 
snaiL, France and the Union of South Africa. 

TTi« enquiry on national public works is the 
fint to be based on odlcial information requested 
from all governments The abundant roatenal m 
die two volumes will bo of interest to the authorities 
concerned and to public opinion m many fctatc* 
Th«e authormes should compare their own achieve- 
ments and plans with lho‘‘e of otbei* 

THU INDIAN WHO S WHO, 1935 EdiUd 
by Woman P habadi Yeshanand <£ Co, 
Graham's Tort, Bombay Croun Sro. 

Pp COS Cloth Jls J 

Thottch the publLsher* admit that, this being the 
first cdiiion of the work, it has its defects and there 
may bo some mistakes, nevertheless it must be said 
that it is a comroendabie production The type u 
nadabtc and the portraits, though small, are for the 
most jttrt clear The witor has made an earnest 
effort to supply accurate information 


tOASIDEItATIONS ON THE PRESENT 
EVOI.UTION or AGRICULTURAL PRO- 
TECTIONISM t>oncomc Committee ef the 
jjf-ayne of Xations Ocncia, 1935. 

The essential part of this pamphlet is the report 
prepared by the I-xonomie Coromittre in aecordsnee 
witD a resolution of the 1951 Assembly, which asked 
tlut an luvcstigatioQ should be made into the eon 
sequences in industrial countries of agneultural pro- 
tectionism and those of industrial protectiOQum in 
agncuUnrsl countries special attention being 
to (he extent to which the demand of agncoiiunu 
countries for industrial goods is limited bv their 
inability to sell their prodneU in industrial countries 
which Bare inrreased tbeir agneultural protettion 
In Its conclusions the Committee makes the 
following statement 

•An analysis of the situation permits of the 
conclusion that the maintenance of a normal current 
of agneultural imports on the part of the mdustiw 
countnc* is in kwping with the true interests of the 
nation as a whole and of the agricultural producers 
in particular Such a conclusion is obviously 
incompatible with the existence of unduly rcstnctire 
quotas but it docs not m any sense exclude the 
maintenance of reasonable protectionist duties 

There are certain signs moreover which po*®* 
to an improvement in world pnera, and this will not 
fad to facilitate a gradual return to the moderate 
fonn of protection which was the rule in the past 
and which achieved its purpose without involving 
for the national systems of economy or for 
national relations, the dangers bnefiy describca 
above ” 


RUIN OF INDIAN TRADE AND 
INDUSTRIES By Major B D Basu, IMS 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged, li. Chalterjee, 
QilcuUa, 1935 Croum 8vo P}> 267+n Cloth, 
gilt letters IFith a portrait of the Author and a 
pictorial jacket 

The third edition of this well known work contai^ 
forty three pages of matter which did not form p^ 
of the previous editions Besides being thus 
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eustantially enlarj^ its get up w superior in ercry 
respect— paper printing and binding — to the first two 
editions And yH Ih* price hn 6ee»i rerfMcerf from 
Its 2 8 to Bs 2 per copy 

Tfae appearance of tnis edition is timely too zfle 
Goumment of In Ua Act of ld3a has lust appeared 
with its chapter on Provisions with resp^t to 
[«o called] diaerimination &c contained in Secliong 
ill to PI inclusive Major Basils book tells nhal 
was done in tba^days of the Eist India Companv to 
niin Indian Trade and Industries Ind these 
‘ Provisions are such as may be used to prevent 
Indians from reaming that position in the trade and 
industries of their own country which the Rationab 
of every country are justly entitled to occupy 

So this 13 a book which every English knowing 
Indian ought to read 


THE YOGA.SU1RAS OF PAT ANT VU 
By V N Dicedi Puhlisihed ht Thtotophtcal 
Publishing Uouee id>/ar Ualras Pp Jrm—} 3 
This IS a very good edUion of the Aog* ‘^utraa 
of Patanjah The original Sutras arc given in 
Sanskrit type with Fi>i.li«h translation bclov Then 
they are espUined in English These Foglish notes 
are based on standard commentators and are very 
lucid There are also two Appendices which explain 
the general principles of loon The book gives a 
clear idea of the philosophy of Pstanjah unencumber 
ed with unwanted erudition 

SELECTIONS FROM G\NDHI D, 
»VirnioI Attmar Bose PuhMitd by the Svandhan 
Pnllieation Committee, 89 JIcchuabttznr Vreef 
Calcutta Pp ti+23o Pnet Paper Coitr $ nv. 
Cloth Botina 13 as 

There are millions to whom Qtndbis savings nre 
a gospel and his (enchitigs the bulwark of life They 
will And in these careful and compendious scicc'ions 
the views of Gandhi well represented The book is 
handy well pnnCcd and nicely got up. 

U C BiUTTacnaiuEr 


ECONO'MICS OF JUTE B/ J iV Sm 
Gupta 1/ A (Peon, tf Com i IJ L Pulh^hel 
by S B Bisuns H f Srcrelaty Institute of 
Economic*, Calcutta Pp J12 Pnee hr IS 

This monograph has male its appesrance witli a 
guinea 8 stamp’ it has won for the Ilony Sxretary 
Indian Insiitutc of h^onomics l‘T!3 Cl the praeof 
a sum of Ps 2 j 0 and a Cfold MMsI pHwl at the 
d sjKwal of the Council of the Institute by the FiMcni 
Bcn^l Jute Association Ltd Mr Onpta has 
touched upon almost every important aspect of the 
jHle prollcm Tort matejr a ft rly good amorntof 
spade-work has already bei.n done bv Mr N C 
tliowdhnry an 1 others and the T ite Foo iiry Own 
mittee also baa brought together a rasas of valuable 
information Mr v,nOupu his filly utdK>d all 
the matcnals available and if at limes be romly 
mierates what one may have rwiil m o her booics it 
Isw^aps ^o.e there w I, tile more that can b- 
Mid about th^ toples The book should therefore 
bo judged not by the descriptive ^rfs but by Ihv... 
In which present-day problem* have been d scaaaed 
Ho has tried to analyse che different siranUof 
ownwn on the qoestua of control of the prwla-tm 
Qi Jute tad ha* shown himself after a cniical study 


of these opinions to be in favour of some sort of 
quasi voluntary restriction scheme analogous to the 
plans suggested bj the Tute Enquiry Ooramittce in 
inland by Dr N C Sen Gupta in ills bill of 1930 
His conclusions on the desired effect of restrictiou on 
stocks and prices arc mainlv identical with those of 
Mr ^ R Sarker as formulated in his speeches and 
wntiog* Mr Sen Guptas remarks regarding the 
marketing and futures operations follow closely the 
Minoniy Report o' the Jute Enquiry Commiltec 
But we remember the frank admission of the author 
in the preface that “The present study has been 
conditioned by the terms set by the Institute and 
Bengal IS depnved of the benefit of independent think 
log by a devoted student of economics The chapter 
on transport rates is interesting there has been 
scarry any attempt up till now to s^theaize the 
history of the changes in these charges The chapters 
on foreign trade and on tl e jule mill industry will 
repay peru*al The authors remarks that 'it would 
uliimatclv s'^rve the interest* of the Indian mills 
better if they showed readiness to adjust themselves 
to changed circurestanees and were content with 
oormal earnings from fabric and that the efforts 
of the Indian mills to maintain their level of earnings 
through a scheme of rcsiriciton constituted a most 
ill advised step Je-erve serious consideration The 
book contains vslisble statistics but they have not 
been alnaye carefully put For example at page 
17 commas hare been replaced by decimal points 
(hJep i Jure Enquiry Committee Report) thus 
red iciug their values to one hundredth oi what they 
o ight to have been \gain at page Oo Ibo principle 
of approximation has not been observed in eicrj case 
1593&1J 51GS2 32 3SI 'lOu loi and 25 TTJ 

in thousand (p 79 of the Report) arc pul as 15 OSS , 
517 123Sij 3M OOo' 3o3 m lakhs of yards These 
may be misprints but one expects statistical table to 
be free from ell sort* of inaccuracies 

BftLTrvtiRt Lai Dctt- 


REFORT Ob THE 4/ru SESSION OF 
THI ^^DrV^ .NATIONAL lO^GR^S& 
IIFLD AT KVRACin (Jlarcft, /9?2 PubMi 
ed by It h ’iidliica and Dr TiirachnnlJ Lalwam, 
General ^ccref'iriM doth Indian National 
Congress To be had from the All India Congress 
Committee Office Sicarnj Bhnican Uhhabad 

Tbi* M a complete report of the Congress Scsvioo 
at Karachi which wa* held under circun stances that 
were memoratlo and unique The Gandhi Irwin 
truce ha I j i*l then brought to n proTi*ional conda 
■ion ihc first pha*e of the Sityagraha Morement and 
the ®e**ion of the Congre** was in fact o council 
of war to dcei le if the Truce provided a proper 
bwi for pivcc The report contain* all (he speccnc* 
Hid 1 hu" those on the mam rc*oIution* and amend 
mcnis The mala feature of the speeches was that 
aimo«t all Ihc speeches excepting those of the 
fTharman of the Reception Committee and (be 
Prwident were delivered in Hindi which has Wa 
•eeepted os the oTiciat language of the Congtes* 
Tbi* eevsiori wa< very important from many points 
of view and those who take any interest in the 
future** of the Nation*! Jfovement In ladiM will 
s irely dertve much benefit from a perusal of this 
book. The report Is profusely lUnitrated and prcs»nii 
an inicmting itody The pnnting and get up arg 
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SIEVCR JUBTEFE SOUVENIR OF THE 
SALEM DlSTUJCn URBAN BANKLIMITED 
Puhhshed hy the DanX at Salem Price 4 

This IS A report of the worVing of thi* Salem 
Urban Bank for tno last twrntv five jears. From a 
very humble brjjinnme the Bank has grown into the 
fortmoat district Urban brnk m the Ktadraa 
Frcsifenc^ Iho bank his all along been fortnnate 
in RCcuring the services of men like Measr* T 
Adunamjana Chelfwr, UiraMur an I C. Bija 
gopainchan the fir“t two Presidents of the Mnnag 
ing CJommiltee The bank has now erected a big 
twostornd building in which it is now housed A 
Peru nl of the Silver Jnblee Souvenir wilt convince 
one of the good irorlr the btnir has been doing for 
the last tweii'vfi'C years U is being mn on a 
sound fnancinl basis and is a tangille proof of the 
pood work the Co-operative Alovement has been 
doirg in India The report contains the det »la of 
working of the bank and also the renisrls of the 
Regisilrnra and prominent co operators of the Milras 
Preeidencv The book is nicely printed and profnsc 
ly illustrated The get up leaves nothing to be 
uesitcd 

SUKDMVii BiKJAS Das 


IS WAR OBSOLETE ? B, CharUt P liaun 
(Halley Stewart hfct ire 1134) Geoige AtUn and 
Unxcxn Ltd 2035 4s Cd 

A singular interest aitachrs to this aerwa of 
lectures hy the Beg us Professor of Divmiijr of 
Cambridge University under the auspices of Ifae 
Sir Halley Stewart Trust Now that wa s and rumours 
of war are clouding international relations it is 
interestiDg to turn to the pagts of this book to know 
what exactly a prominent Churchman thinks of 
international atmpptes The author who had joined 
up as a padre during the last European War and 
bad seen its horrors at close quarters has no 
hesitation tn coming to the concl ision that the human 
frame is ill suited to the strains of warfare under 
modern scientific conditions apart from the flnesuon 
of the appalling loss of life and of the shaltcrnc of 
happy homes Taking as hia guiding pnne pic How 
woud have Christ acted ?, be sobea the problem 
of conflicting lojaUic" to ones country and ones 
conscience by declaring that such civ c duties as nre 
aanctioned by a developed rel gious sense have alone 
any binding authority The author dore not hope 
that the pugnacious instincts of men will dwapiicar 
at any tune but ho docs bel eve that with increased 
knowledge of the futility of war as a i^ilion of 
intPrnalional jealousies and strifes men will learn to 
sublimate their crude combative Instincts As an 
alternative to war, which can hi. condemnocl oiiright 
as violating the fundamental principles of Chnns 
r li^ion the author siggests ininj, the ChrsUan 
meihod of love even if that inoUcs ri«k anti 
mnrlinlom He looks upon co-opcraiion among the 
nations of Iho world ns Ibe only flT-chie anliJole 
aeai at racial arm nnee and aj^rcs iicncss ni d upon 
the Chnsiian Church as tbe poti ml Armv of Ptacc. 
He allmil's II Cl I iitHlIy to M diatma O-intlM ns 
showing what the operniion of love enu do m Iho 
absence of inibfnrv coercion , . , . , , , 

There is much e'ae in the book which wo ild 
arPCTl to the pacifists all over the worll The 

reviser does not hope that thenjithors plesdwM 
Zr pence will fii d any echo in the heart* of the 
t^icwe and impcrialisuo naUons of the West and 


the Fur East so long as there remains to be conquered 
nr coerced any weak or dirtractcd nation uuaW to 
defend its fro itiers against a modern army equipped 
with the latest devices for moss murder It does 
ones heart good hovever to know that the cult of 
non iHj iry (aht nsa) does find occastoaal advoeaCcs 
at leist m peace iime, in the West and on that 
consideration alone the book may be said lo be a 
notable contribution to the pacifist literature of England 
H D BlIATTAaiARYiA 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER Translated hy Sir 
MiUtam Marns Orford Ufin'erstl'i P/ess, Londan 
1934 Pages DJe. IGmo 5ff6 

III spife of the several exisiing English rerstons 
of Uomers Iliad the present one by &ir W Marns 
u wclcvmc. Tne trAusUtof his very judiciously 
chosen C iglish blitnk. » rse to the exclusion of other 
metncnl forms for turning the well known Greek epic 
into Ei^lish This u<e of blank verse as is evident 
from reading the B<)ok I may be said to have met 
the criticisms which Mathew Aritol! made agan st its 
use Sir Wiliam Marns translation is a pleasant 
reading and will re create to some extent for readers 
who are not ocquaintwl with Greek the epic atniospacre 
of the or ginal work It can be hoped that lovers 
of Grei-k culture as well as earnest studeuts of 
Westero classical literature will find this work very 
useful 

MaNOSTOBAV QffOStf 

RIGHT OF TEMPLE-ENTRY P Cliidam 
baram PtUcu, B A B L M L A. (TVatoHCore). 
hajcicoil Be 1 ]'/33 

Mr Pdlai goc* to tbe root of the matter over the 
question of the right of temple eutry and by much 
in fostry exposes the hottowiiess of the clnims of 
caste Hindus to keep out any section of the Hindus 
from jHiblic Places of worship When the temples 
bad under direct Qoverument supemsion no 
such claims were entertained and P wss only when 
they irere p aceii under rrustcea (?l that old lime 
memories social conveniences clc found an opportunity 
lo take up a most unreasonable and inhuman attitude 
wiiU n^itd to the q lestion Mr Pillais brofc contains 
micb curious information spcciitly about South 
India ( usage and though hts acatcmeuis are frequent 
ly rep ated and his ouihormcs are not always ir 
rcproichaWc Ins vie vs are aano and healthy and the 
book treats exhaustively of the right aspect of the 
subject 

THE WORK PROMETHEAN Dr James 
IJ CottsiHs Ganesh cC Co , Madras Be 1 8 
1933 

Dr Cous ns who is too well known as a scholar 
and professor to ncwl niiv introdurt on has success 
f lly atUmpted in this book to bring out the sign! 
licai ce of ohilley a tJio ight a d p >eiry ami to cxjwso 
the hoIloM) >8s «f mi«oUuJcil crill ism of thepotis 
work that has been n cepted nt nost as n mailer of 
fniifilion Much of what the poet had sui g niid had 
dreamt of has no v been realized the nwikciiigof 
women anl the closer apj roach to equality among 
men hare been a-evptod ns practicable or realixrble 
ideals and Shelley’s vision at the interval of a 
ceoti^ seems linv.ht aud decfuite not Ufopwu 
pr (Xiiuins has rightly pointed out the sumtaritf 
between the Shellcyan ana the Indian view point in 
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fe«pect of many births and other articles of belief, 
thongh unfortunately he hss been unable to trice it 
through a oaiisjl connection The book 'vill be a help 
to the undirstandin" of Shellty for the lay reader 
*8 well as (to some eTient) th- student of liieritiire. 
The usiiil clarity of Dr (^msin's strle is here adding 
uo doubt to the charm of his exposition 

There is some credit attached to things which are 
obscure more or less {the learned prof ssor would ha»e 
us beliere) bec.iuse of our lick of understanding 
This is howerer as difS ult an impediment as an 
appreciation of ‘the direct sptrituil intonation 
referred to br Sri Aurohindo white writing of the 
most promising sigag of recent Eigtish poetry in 
reference to Dr Cousm’a boat It is no use eomplato 
inz of oiir inability to understand through ignorance. 
Till It IS removed the difficulties are admittedly real 
P. R Se-? 

A CENTURY OF SERVICE By U .V 
BalL Pnhlislted bi/ tits Oo/emri/ Committee, 
Brahmo Samaj l^kare. Pnee 6 aa 

This book presents a brief survey of the religious 
and cultural activities of the Brahm'i Sam*j in India. 
It IS iGtersp'rsed with the author’s minings on 
Tarmus eoctd and political questions which form 
interesting reading 

KiRitiL Ktntm Bose 

FASOrS'I— 3/'«vohm, Djctrm/i nitd rnstitutions, 
"Xnfifa” PubMiers—Pome, 51 1935 

fasci«;m and social revolution 

Si li, P. Butt, IniernafKjnal PvhUefurs $ 2 25, 

1934 

About a fourth of the volume published fmin 
Rome consists of three famou« speeches of Muesotim 
containing his well known views on the nature and 
functions of the Fascist State, war sociaIi«m 

deniocMcy libemltsui and other allied topics The 
rest of the b<Mk is a reproduction of <he important 
laws and decrees of the Fascist State in Italy 
Mussolini puts the State atjove individuals and 
groups ' who are admi'sible in so far a« they come 
within the ^fate.” The ‘ttate has a will of its own 
and 'lays rlsim to rule in the economic field no less 
than in others" Fasei^m is thus "definiielr and 
ahs'lutely ooposed to the doctriuea of idicraU«in” 
Fascism next “Irsins I's puna on the whole bloeL 
of demorratic ideologies ’ and loudly proelaima ‘ the 
irremediable and feriile and beneficent inrqualitv of 
men who cannot be lereHed hv anv ench mechanical 
and extrinsic derice as unirerasl enffraue ’’ &<cialiani is 
by Miwsnlini for the significsnt reason that 
• Fascism denies the equation well being^happinefs” 
and also denies that ‘the elass-simpcle is ibe 
prepwdersting ag»n{ m social tmnsforontions ” 
Furthermore ‘ Fascism will have nothing to do with 
univcTssl emhrscea" Hus leads up to war and 
imp"r alism “Fascism ’ saya Afnssol ni bdievea 
neither m the po«sihiiity nor the unlitv of pwTw us| 

C ce war alone brings up to its highest (cnaion all 
nan energy and pnts the stamp of nobhtv upon 
tha peoples who have the vonrage to meet it" 
Mussolini defiles the impcnalistie spint a tendencT 
of ns'ions to cxpind and spas m it “msnifcstalion of 
this viUlitv In the opposite tendency which wooM 
limit th»ir interests to the home country, it sees ji 
symptom of decadence" 


Read together with the above volume, Sir Butt’d 
book presents an intere'tmg study in rontnsts 
Mr Dutt Hemes that there is any such thing as a 
' theory” of Fiscisra There are iniellectuils and not 
a Aw of them are to be found in India who while 
deplonug' the excesses” of Fisciam, “allow 
themselves to be fascinated and drawn into elaborate 
speculative discussion of the philosophy of Fascism 
which as Mussolini interprets u seems to be the 
combined idealism of Plato, Aristotle Hegel Gr’on 
and McDougiU raised to the nth degree The 
ansopbisticited mav solemnly discuss the bewilder ng 
varietv of theories provided by Fascism ‘ to suit all 
tastes’ but they only get themselves lost in the 
‘ rierboniaa bog The reality of FacJsm" remaris 
Mr D«rf 13 the violent attempt of decaying capitalism 
to defeat the proletarian revolution nod forcibly arrest 
the growing contradictions of ns whole development 
AH the rest is decoration and stage play whether 
conscious or uncons inu* to cover and make presentable 
and attractive t&is basic reactionary atm which can 
not be openly stated without defeating its purpose ’ 
Fascism is thus solely a tactical method of finance 
capital aod its copious armoury of platitudes and 
commonplacts is simply ‘the standaru vague and 
decv'tfrtJ fermtoologr or all cspdslist parties to cover 
the realities of class rule and clsss-expfoitation under 
the empty phrases ot ' (he community,” ‘ the national 
welfare” ^tbe state above classes ” etc. For example 
when Mussolini describes imperial power os 'apiritual 
and ethical and an imperial nation os capable of 
existing "without tba need of conqueriog a single square 
mileof territory” are we to take the«e expressions at 
their face value to view of all that baa Happened xn 
course of the present Iialo-Abysstotau criiis 7 

"Parliameotaiy democney,” observes Mr Dutt, 
“was esaeotially the form tixrough which the nstng 
bourgeoisie euried through its straggle sgainse 
feudalism and against old privileged forms, carrying 
the working cIms in their wake in this struggle. ' 
When the struggle agunst the pre-bourgeois forms 
ended in triainp'i pirliamentary democracy -served 
to check the growing cla^a-struggle between the 
pmlelariat and the bourgeoisie by means of concessions 
With lh“ deep“ning of the economic crisis and coiise 
qiient drying up of the stream of super profits further 
concfs«ioii9 to the workers became out of the quosuon 
Meanwhile the phenomenal devifopment of the 
technique of prod iction and management caused 
emviovm«:c.t to f dl akcaoil os ataenly as ^coductioa 
rose Hence arose the need to destroy machines, 
malernl wealth and “auperfluous ' human beings the 
dire nece^sily of orgmiring aocnl decay in order to 
maintain the profits of capital the rule of the 
poss~s«ing class Fiiscism is the method employed to 
acivunphsh these objects Fascism is thus "a terrorist 
diclatorehip of big rnpitnl ” though before it baa 
firmly eslablishcl at the helm of the Stale, Fascism 
resorts to nnli CipitahsJ phraseology tn ordir to 
niilize the discoulent of the broad panperixed strata 
of urban and rural relit bourgeoisie a> d of cerlain 
eirala of the dpcla*8i?d proletanit for the pirpo3“ of 
creating b reaeiionary mass movimenf' In inter 
nsimnai afliiira Fiiscism means Iht, rivalry of the 
diflinmt impcnniisms led bv monopoly capiial in the 
sn-callrd great powers So Fascism must lead to wnr 
Ihon^ war wU prove to be no aoliiiion of the 
CORiradiciions of capiialism Fascist powers cannot 
anile even among themselves Fascism u mealy tbe 
summing ^ of a world convrrtcd into a powder 
mxgaxme It stands for terrorism at home and war 
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A. n<l<lre‘s«l the Conference on 
before Indin end Asia" which was 


much flppreriftie*L Al tlx’ end of 
Mr <lpVn\ort;r *n»«cfe«l a wric* of ijnei'ljen* 
put to iiim (>y ihe itmJctii* of other Ajiattc 
MMintne^ which ^howt-l ho* much bKTp'UvJ the 
roijjb of the Anintie rounlnc* are in India and 
Dcr im-fli moreminl. The Fiamtw and^ Ui« 
.InenncM* deK'ni'on* openly etid U»nt their art 
and culture are to a rrt-^i extent Indian in 
onirm. inHuenepl Itler by the ITiinere, and cren 
loilii) they feel a ftroiiff kin»hlp for crerythintr 
Indian India wa« the in«pirer of all tlial P 
Crr»l and (:oo<l in tlieir clTiluition. 

Tlie nmnnnl of eRlhu«Ia«m and poolwill erinc^l 
nt the Orlini Lonfercnce. and the re*ulu achitTcd, 
CO to ehow the unanimite of opinion amongst 
the onentnl student* on Uie imnienw po*«Ibihtirt 
the oTConii'tion odera in hrinelnjr about real 
mllural colhliornuon and co-orthnalion not only 
arnonc*! the youth of the Ea«t but b 1 »o amonert 
the oncnial countnee m ccncml, leading to a 
Mlcr i>oliiicnl understanding and ccM>i*eraticin 
Another outstanding feature of the Conference 
was the anxictv fthown hr the iltlegaU^ to nad 
out means hy which llic Confederation could he 
pennanentlr place<l in n position entirely fr« 
from polilieal Influence of any 'Western Power 
It IS not hanrtling loo much to say that compile 
independence cm be achicTc«l, now thnl the 
orgnnitntion has lieen able to rai«e funds for 
itself, and it is absolutely free to act according 
to its own will 

The papers and discussions eonfirmeil once 
again that the activities of the Confederation are 
exlrn-polilicnl and it i» only concerned with the 
cultural problems and problems of ibe youth in 
particular— of the Ka«t, and it never ignores the 
great Importance of co-operating with the re* 
apint of the youth In the M'est. 




training INDIANS FOR ailUTARY CAREERS * 

m CADEISIAT WORKiAND AT PLAY 
By St KIHAL SIVGH 
{I}lus{raled wtth photographs bt/^the Author) 

1 attempt behiod which there waa not the element 

N early ton? yeirs hays gona by smce I »f compulsion that, I fell, Ibero had been m the 
learnt to eat with a knill and fork I former instance 

Still have a yitkI recollection of the awt Nor did I until 1 had become so adept 

wanlness of my early essays at mastering this that I could with ease and rapidity ply these 
alien art implements in the manner regarded ;as genteel 




rw 








A topical bouse occupied by an officer at the Academy 


The meat seemed, at first proof against being 
cut. As I hacked at it, it danced all orer the 
plixte Each bit appear^ to be endowed with 
some demoniac form of energy when I tried to 
;nn.rani* .\f iflrk. ^y.t«p J Anattr jnsmagnJ 

to capture a vagrant piece and endeavoured to 
convey it to my mouth, it was overcome with 
attraction for my shirt front, beneath which my 
brea«l was palpitating with ncrvou3ne«s 

borne years later, while living upon the out 
skirts of Chino, 1 was initiated into another 
mystic gastronomic nte — eating with thin, long, 
ivory slicks— “chop-'ticks" as they are called. 
The difficulties mvolvol in the process were far 
greater than in the other case. 

By then I hoi seen something of the world 
and no longer stood m awe of ik Instead of 
feeling a scn«o of misgiving and self-conscious- 
ness, I, therefore, actually enjoyed making the 

* The first arude in this senes appeared id the 
lljdeTH ilettne for kuzost * and the •ocond artida 
ta the Usne for September. 


by Chioe»8 (and Japanese) of quality In tim^ 
I became so proud of my destenty that I used 
to delight my friends in a Chinese restaurant, at 
first, in Chicago and later m Piccadilly (London) 
Jyr lyj .with VJuywumk.s'’ JtfwW .•nr^ 

gram by gram, and conveying it, uncrusheil, 
from the bowl m which it was served, according 
(o the convention, to the mouth. 


I have been remindeil of lhe«c experiences of 
mme by the travail of our young men who enter 
the Indian ^Iilitiry Acs iemy at Dchra Dun with- 
out having had the opportunity of handling a 
knife and fork at the table Such is particularly 
the case with many of the genllemcn-cadcls who 
couie from the army — t am not, of course, 
referring to lho«e who find the army merely a 
convenient stepping-stone to the institution, ns 
some unque«tionably do Their tnaK fortunately 
do not last long, however 

There is. at the Academy, transition in more 
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than the mode of pntinp Some of the viands 
served m the mess differ from those tho gentlemen 
cadets were m the habit of partaking of in their 
homes and even in the hostels attached to the 
colleges from which they proceed there Nor is 
the way of cooking the foo I quite the enme, 
though, I understand, some Indian di-hes ore 
also served ot some of the meds 

It must take the cadets some timo to acquire 
the m«te to relish some of ihe fare set before 
them delicious as that fare might tiste to p'llues 
educitcd up to it I have known ot many 
Europeans and Americans who found tlie Engh-h 
style of cooking flit How much more so mnst 
tins ho the ca^e with young men brought up 
on Indian cookery wliieli certimly do«*« not 
err on the sido of flatnes*, whatever else it 
may or may not do 



The Mess at the Indian Military Academy Debra Don IIP 


I have heard of raw gentlemen-cadets brought 
up m the rural side who ihouglii nothing of 
putting R big lump of butter iii iLeir te.c Ihey 
must have been Punj ibis— and probibly fUl 
that by doing so they were having di/rf/i ghee 
(milk and clarihcd butler) 

I heutd an amusing story about a newcomer 
who sat, by chance, at liis first breakfast in the 
mess next to n cadet of a facetious turn of mind 
Never having seen oatmeal porridge in Ins 
life before, be turned to bis neighbour and asked 
him whether it was to bo eaten with sugar or 
salt. He was advised lo try it with salt, pepper, 
a dash of \\orce*-ler sauce andn dab of mustard 
It will take him long to forget the taste of the 
mess thus concocted 

III 

Eating at the Academy la something of n 
ritual, as indeed it is in the regimental or 
bneade a)C«s. 'o rne— a civilun and 

proud of being one— as a sort of sjbnmic rile. 

1 am told, however, ihiil iho men who devote 
tbcir life h> nllea«t lho«o of Drilitb blood 
look upon eating m common ns a means of 
ptomolins ctpni dl for,'’ ,1' >li”* 

remon. IX!^ 1 «< HJeuol ulil.l, in ncountiy 

where personal nspirauon and poliucal ambiUon, 


ma»que«uling as religious fervour, often sot bv 
the eir even (suppo®edly) ahcJted men and 
where there still exist per«on3 leirne<i in the 
English loro who talk of “nntoutliabihty” ns 
being God-ordnined — no doubt beceiu«e they them 
selves are not compelled to grovel at the foot 
of the social ladder 

But why English food in an Indian cadet 
mess fls regular, every day fare? I advuedlj 
use the word English and not Europe in 

Birring a few domiciletl Europeans and 
Anglo-Indnns the young men at tlio Academy 
«ro Imlim® fhose of tliem who an? «o forla/inte 
as to win their spurs will enter the Indian (and 
not the Britisii) Army and will, normally fpciid 
their lives in Indii f/nless I iini niistaken, (he 
kind of commission that they will receive will 
not entitle tlieiti to comm iiid a Bntisli unit, 
except in epetial circum'lnntes lliey 
will, moreover, receive emoluments 
a ljudged (by nonlndiuis) to be 
adequate for Indiins t> iininbim 
ilieinsLlvos ns gentlemen— a scale 
appreciuhly lower than that opplic 
aide rank for rank, to fellow othcers 
of non Asiatic origin and domicile 
also serving m the Indian Army 
The significance of the®e circum 
___ . ^ stances is not, I om afraid, being 

-S graspwl— or, at least fullj gra*pea 
' Otherwieo conditions would not hive 
been cientcd tint tend to habituate 
}oung Indians to relatively expen*ive 
non Indian wajs The emphasis hud 
at tlie Acadomy upon the consuinp* 
tion of English food, even though interlurdetl 
with Indian Uiilies, seems to mo to be misplaced 
ao, indeed is ibe stress upon the spoken and 
Written English, of which 1 wrote ta ua earlier 


aniclo. 

IV 

Since in this matter what should bo au 
obvious fact Ins been mnsed altogether, I n)u«t 
take the occa®ion to point out that between the 
irode of cooking food that has grown up m one 
land in a northern zone, and ethciency at soldier 
ing in another land in the iropic®, there docs 
not — and cannot — exi«t a mystic, indissoluble 
link OUierwise armies maintained in many an 
A®inlic country would be doomed to perpetual 
inefficiency 

1 recall ‘breaking brcal’ in Japan, with 
Japnne«e officer® They — and I— ate, from small 
bowl® Japanese nee with n little boileil sea weed 
and liny pieces of fish dipped in a salt (soya 
bean) sauce Instead of knives and forks we 
used chop slicks, made of bamboo, if I remember 
anghk 1 drunk unsweetened tea without milk 
or cream (or lemon)— boding water being just 
poured on nnd ofl the tea leaves and not 
permitted to stand and draw In addition to this 
beverage they probably would have had Sali-e, a 
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kmd o! boer made from rice, dnnlmff it from 
e<]ualljr (liminuiive bowls bad I— a teetotaller- 
nut lieen there 

Were the«e Japine«e ofBcers the l<‘8s brave 
beciiu e the) did not eat E'lglnli for Europetn) 
fooil, or with the type of cutlery approved by 
Europe ? 

Quite the contrary Only a little while before 
these men had directed tome of the troops that 
hurled ibe Russian bear back to the region from 
whence he bad, with ravening mouth come 

S rooling down to the vei^ of the yellow eea 
fy first visit to the Diybreak Empire occurred, 
I may add, shortly after the cessation of the 
Rus«o-Tapanc«e war 

V 

India 13 a poor country and, unless I am 
Eravely mt taken, is likely to remain poor for 
many decades to come There is therefore, all 
Ifie irreater nee»f to eiercMo caution again*! fift 
mg young Indians out of the pattern of their 
Indim siiTTOuiuling* 

The roots of many of the cadets lie in the 
Villages, They ha I be*t Lo left there ns nn- 
di«tiirhe<l ns po*j|ble Tliemn really lies the 
weni of the ofTiccri-to-he land later of the officer*) 
ns well as ihe weal of Mother IndiL 

I, for one fnbo has had the opportunily of 
seeing something of the great nations m their 
native habiUils strewn about both liemi'phercsX 
refu*cto ndmit the undcnuibfo nature of the 
Tiece«aity to mrxlel ihc nucleus of (whit I hope 
I*) the Indian Rominion nrmy wholly, or even 
largely, upon tin. Cniuh nriny p.aucm To niopt 
n system whole*nlo or, nt be«t, with sliglit 
tnoJifiaitions is no doubt, c««y, while to evolve a 
new scheme means the killing of much brain 
tissue — means not only much thinking (out of 


the intellectual rut) but also a great deal of 
experimentation 

Owing to harrowing poverty, backwardness 
of communications, paucity of schools conducted 
00 the right lines and ;ea}ou*ies, tbe cohaaive 
forces have not noquire<l the strength they might 
have and life among us does not possess quite the 
unity of pattern that one would wish. There are, 
for instaoco, local variations m cooking in parts 
of India, even when one lies next the other 
Id this matter our Motherland is not peculiar 
Such vsrntions exi*tei!, not so very lung ngo, 
and, in fact, continue to exiyt in self goreming, 
progressive Britim (a pocket handkerchief of a 
country compared with our India) 

It should, however, bo not beyond the wit of 
men who consider them*elvcs tfourceful, to 
device n djctnry that woiil 1 be soitahlo for 
Indians gaihcr«l from nil {wints of the Lind tbnn 
one wilurilly <h?0Twd from nil the Indian mcxles 
of cuHine. The difficufiy «houIcf not fw m- 
fQpemble, at Iea*t nt the moment, when, properly 
spenlving noilhern or nlher north weatern India 
IS virtually in possession of the Ac--vlemy 
Cue fnu«t bo cxereiso«l, let me note m no 
anccrtiin terms, to prevent the cideU from 
nequinng iho “supenoriiy complex’* that would 
mike them regard persons who do not ent with 
Inifo and fork ns birbimn? Mo»t of those 
nr«r and denr to them would, otherwi«e, bo 
labelled by lliem as semi «aTage« 

The pen'fmnl to delight in looking at life 
through non Ind in open eye-gH»*« alrealy 
CXI l« I fear, and nin«t Iw di'coumgol whenever 
It mmifttsls i(«elf oblni»ively The Voung 
Indians who serve on the mess eommiitee of the 
Acaiemr sboull lx» indured to pool their intellec- 
tual resources to devt'*e a menu approximating 
much more closely to the Indian dietary— and. 
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wimt 19 even tnoro imporUnt, to tho middle class 
pocket 

VI 

There is one more point in this connection 
upon which stress needs to bo Inid India has 
lU nge-lonjr Imdilions of non flesh dietary Any 
ciidet at tho Academy (paid for out of tho taxes 
eked out mostly by vogetiinnnsj phould bo able 
to partake of vegetarian food snould bo so wish, 
and tho selection of \cgclnrmn food n;ailabIo to 
him should bo both wido nnd suhstantinl, to make 
possible for him to maintain his health, nnd at 
the same time, to enjoy hia meals 

Any young man who is already habituated to 
or ntiy ono who wishes to adopt the meat diet 
should, of course, bo pcrmittwl to plen«o himself 
but not in the belief that hidden tar below the 
sui‘fneo,'ther6 is n constant relntionsbip between 
feciling on the dead bodies of our four footed 
brethren and fighting efficiencj I have known 
many persons who adhered to tegetnnanism nnd 
yet were valiant solidcrs 

Tho authorities I understand, do not permit 
either beef or pork to bo served in ihe (Cadet) 
mess Tbis matter should, therefore, be easy to 
arrnngo It does not appear to have been attend 
ed to* 


VII 

Life at the Indian Jlilitary Academy is not a 
matter of “roses, roses all tho way” It is strenu 
ous No question about that 

The day begins early The rising bugle 
sounds at MB in the morning m summer nnd 
half an hour later in winter It ends at 22 o'clock 
— or at 10 P M as we civilians would call it 
10-30 P M during the cold weather 

Excepting the brief intervals for washing up, 
partaking of meals and the like, the hours 
between rnalk and tho putting out of lights are 
filled witii hard work of one kind or nnotber 
PhysTcnl training in which I include sports 
(which fire compulsory) occupy n good deal of Ihe 
time The quiet periods,' ns they are officially 
labelled are devoted to study at least by the 
cadets who are anxious to get on 

The fir«t important item in the days routine, 
13 the parade, held, at G-30 A in tlie exien 
sive concrel"d ground m front of the roam 
budding known ns tho Chetwode Hall, after the 
Commander-in Chief Sir Philip Chetwode, who, 
I am told has exhibited keen interest m the 
Academy almo«t from tho moment he assumed 


• A military friend (not nn TndianJ whom t con 
Btilfed upon this point was definitely of the opiniM 
that TCirPtnnflniam was a perfeellv gntiBfaetory form 
rtf siistBimne life Ho uas arfaid however Ihatit 
would create difticiilMes in Hme of war unle$^ all 
officers were vcfretanans In the latter case s^pty 
would be thought bo ns my as when aU offiem 
were meat caters 


tho duties of bis office All young men, except 
those on the sick list or specially excused, mu*! 
bo present. 

The cadets nro formetl into four companies— 
*'A,” ' B/ ' C,” nnd " Each is under the 
command of ono or another of tho officer 
Instructors 

All tho five terms are reprc«cnt<xl m each 
company That arrangement Is of special utility 
to the newcomers, who, by imitating their senior^ 
fall much more easily into the stride than they 
otbernise would 

Woe betide any cadet whoso appearance at 
tho parade docs not conform to the sUndard of 
mditarv smartness exacted by the Adjutant, 
(Captain IPS JIcLiren, 1st Battalion, Black 
Watch) who is specially responsible to Uie com 
mandant for drill nud discipline I«o blemish 
seems to e<eape bis eagle eye. The slightest spot 
of (arni‘h on a brass button or the tiniest rip 
or tear m a uniform, or the least deviation from 
tho correct poi«o of the body while m motion or 
nt Attention, will result in a sharp reprimand 

If the offence is repeated, punishment is mete<l 
out to tho erring cadet, be he n Knja’s or a 
pea«ant8 son Ho may be penobred by having 
to undergo nncuher drill, or be awarded ‘GB' 
(confinement to barracks)— or m extreme ca«es, 
may be ordered to repiort to the Commandant, 
who would no iloubt put him ‘on the mat," as 
the phrase goes 


vni 

My infoimalion gathered from vanous sources 
IS that m these matters the requirements at the 
Academy are of the stiifcst This is as it «houl I 
be. It the Indians who, m due cour-e, are to 
command increaeingly larger units of men, them 
selves lack the soldierly baring and (what i« 
even more important) di«ciplme, the prospects 
before India cannot be bright 

I mu*t say however, that I have great sympa 
ih) for the young men who have to bo broken 
into this strict routine Some of them have 
never before in their lives been subjected to 
discipline of any de«criplion I was told of a 
‘mother’s darling ' who bIkmI hot bitter tears 
when for «omo fault of omi«sion or commis«ion, 
he wns given his fir^t “C B” 

The earlv weeks mu«t, no doubt, be n time of 
trial anl tribulation Tliev, however have them 
selves chosen the military career and must put 
up with the 'mles of the game*’ 

Brigadier Oollms the various Company Com 
manders nnd the Adjutant, particularly the Ia«t- 
namcil ofG'’er derervo to be congratulated on the 
high standard m respect of drill nnd di cipline 
they have m9i«teil upon from the aery start of 
tho operations nt tho Academy 

In a si»eech dehveretl on the occasion of tho 
Commander in Chief’s first formal visit to the 
Academy on December 10, 1932, when that miti 
tutiOD had been m operation for about two 
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\pp»rent\j an «4y exmiic but ant an when yon try « 


months Comnnndant «Wt«i thnt bts “ftim, 
JO this fir«t and critical term ' had *lo lay 

the foundations of n epint of high emieaTour, 
disciplme and unity which later’ would ‘hecom© 
embotiietl in n tradition " 

^ir Philip Chetwodo cTpre««<?<l h«m«cif ns 
grently ple^««vl with the pctforunnce of the 
endit. on the pnrado cround They recetvcil his 
ETcelleney with a *Generil ®aliitii’ and, after 
in*peetion, marched ^^‘t him in Uno and in 
fonr« , form^ up facing the saluting base while 
the head of the Army m India presented iho 
insignia of the M B SI to Scrgt^anV-M*)Ot 
In truclor Croft?, of the Army Phy«ieal Tnuning 
Stafl , and the parade had concluded with 
cadets marching off in fours foUowM by the 
pipe band of the 2 9th Gurkha RiBes. A Durmc-o 
(Karoni calet. Smith Dun by name, who began 
life m icry humble circum«tancw ami had 
worketl hi« way into the Indian krmy ns a Nnik 
end dwwco into the kcadenvi Uvak the panto 
and *,at nest to tlie Commander in Chief at lunch 
ID the Umporary nu«« 

IN 

It was ?ail on tint ooci»ion that the young 
men who, through slievr ability hat enierwl the 
Aealcmy through the open door o* compeiition, 
condiictexl then clres eo well on the parnle 
ground that even a milii-an man coull not nil 
them apart from ihnr conira les who hsl linn 
m iH" \rniy for a longer or shorter penoil* 
Bhen, on NoTomlwr 1*% l^TI bn Fxcellency the 
\Tceroi Tiulcl the in‘tiluiion to pw^nl lo it 


• \ WTi'cr leliew«l to Iws a sol licr of diainriton 

h»i wmirn fa ptiU c proil Tren a pr«cii«cd 
Psejibi rye cool I not hire lucked out an ' C t \rmyj 
raJrt {rom a ro“ipi^itin wallah on psrsic after two 
m-miVs iralalnr’' Tit (Ca'cislla), December 

U 10 52. 


the King George V Banner nnd Colour*, I 
attended the cerenional to eeo formy<eIf if such 
were tho ca»e 

The csdels lookei) smart that morning Thero 
wtis not n epeek of tarnish on n single lin«s 
button on the Lhnki tunic of nnj one of them 
They horo them'cltcs erect without being unduly 
stiff When they marcheil p.a«t, the nearest enjet 
only n few feet from tho chair in which I sat 
among the spectator* the pace end the swing of 
the arm* were rhythmic 

The quality of the training was cren more 
noticeable when they stood nv attention during 
the few minutes prior to the beginning of the 
ceremony nnd during tho intervals between the 
vnnous salutes and other items of tho programme 
Tho sun raerciles'ily shot it* “hnfts upon their 
faces but the temptation to «critch their cheeks 
•and no«e* which mu*t have been nlmo«t mnllen 
ing, wa« re«i toil to an extent that seenietl 
TCOiacLahU to mo. 

I have witnes'cil similar parade* in other 
quarters of the globe ^owll(^c nave I, however, 
«ocn l•»Uer di*cipIino m tlii» re«pect than at 
IXhra Dun on ^*olcalbe^ 18 1931 

let only a small perccnLagc of tho ca lets 
who participated in the ceivinoninl coull li. 
regirle«l a* nnything like the finidietl prceluct 
of tho Military \ea ferny If there were among 
them some who ha I been there froni the day it 
began functioning an 1 were rvlmo't reaJy to sit 
for llwir find einminaiion • there were others 
who hal but recently enteni! the in«tiliii:on 


* Tirmtr nine ra Ir'« sat fir th* fiial evam nation 
in iVeemt'er 1*^11 hdf by cilernal rjammers ssnt 
out bv \fmi llnl^aarten Ml pa<«r>| an I maired 
t*'Mr coaimi.«i>n« s ctieij by },i« f Tecibnrr the 
^werov in bchtlf of hi* ihe Kina Eaip»wnf 

Two of Ibera who ba*! eltciM to s»Tte in Ih" 
Were sent to the Thoiciwon Cc/i^e cl 
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I tried my hardest to pick out these 
tion wallahs from the other cadet®, particulftrly 
&"£e%ho "had already - a coj m 

^”'rii«tmst{ul of my own opinion in a ^hnical 


very high m the heavens The cadets dress 
sensibly Tor the purpose— in thin while singlets 
and twill or duck shorts The Sikhs I^eave un 
covered their long hair, coiled up near the 
SS^fora bit of white cloth pinned over the 

'^^Tlie'tuidnrd® to which the young 
nm®t measure up this respect are high l am 
told in fact, that the eentlemen-cadcts at (the 
Royal Military allege nt) Si^dhuret are not pat 
throueh as many of the P T tables 
vounir men at L)ehra Dun - , 

Through the ammandnnta courtesy 1 
witnessed, on more than one occi«ion, f ‘ 

these eierei^es m the south-east corner ot the 
parade ground They were, 1 fancy, all or nearly 
all seniors 



Cadets at fire dnll m front of the D Company quarters 


. ^ ii^nt (lav rcflectetl creilit 

The rto hnJ 

tpecnlly >'f>”n * ,S,litary m'll »» l6e«rm, 
„‘ot b«n ' ''[“"'"‘t il,cm <1..! not cren 

cadets had been i»}ny> j mce», clans and 

Wo'ne to l[">, O T a- 

cn«ies nor had thej pn .jj„g ,9 one of the 



I was interested to learn dint they mclud^j 
n fair nercenlapo of young men who hnd ontc^ 
the Acidemy through Mf"! 0 '' . '“Vi 

sevenlofthem came from S'^'-hons of U c « » 
munity thnt the nulhorlies had ff*" , J 
pere««tci1 m regarding ns “non martial 1 1^ 
Wnt through the movements without a h e 
their bodies swnying forward or bickwoitl, nmt 
mg to one ei le or the other, m um«on 
*Some of the«e exercises called for 
agility and male a great demand upon ^ 

strenglh Such was parliciilarly the C'' ° . 

*«raling the fort —climbing ropes hung fro . 
high alecl frame an 1 remaining su^pendou. ai 
line and nil m the enmo poMtion , , 

The photographs reproduce*! with this 
earlier art clcs tell the ul© much more sinking J 
^than any description I could give 
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One of the most diffieuli PT exercises bat the cadetj leeraiogly enjoy it 


XI 

The second httH of the morning eff niter 
breaLfost. which is orer by 0-30 o’clock is devoted 
to cl tsse* The subjects nro partly academic and 
partly military 

fhis IS the sphere where the wenknesses 
inhereut in the scheme upon which the Atalemy 
IS bisecl manifest ihemselres The cadets gathered 
through the Army and from the Indctn Suie« 
With few exceptions ore educ-itiooilly behind— 
in some cases fir behind— the ‘competition 
wallahs.” They need a great deal of coaching 
m the classroom and tutorial periods in prtctic- 
ally every brunch of knowledge— elementary 
knowledge My opinion is— and I state it bluntly 
— that the debciencj^ m most cases is so 
pronounced as to be incapable of being made up 
during the two and a half years they in the 
ordinary cour^ will spend at the Academy 

So long as the two entrances to that institution 
are maintained, bifurcation of tbc«o elements in 
the class-rooms is, I am convinced, imperative. 
It 13 mere waste of time for the general run of 
‘competition wallahs to be made to study 
academic subjects of a TOmparaUvely eUmentary 
de’^riptiOD I heir attention could with advont-sge, 
be ccntreil upon h gher or, in the allemaliTe 
military studies. 

Such nn arrangement would, at bes^ be a 
stop-gap measure, co long as the present system 
sarriTes it will be impo«ible to evolve a type 
of officer who in addition to knowing something 
of the profession be has clecteil to enter will be 
an educated man m the teal 6en*e of that term. 

To attain to that ideal, it would be necessary, 
not to impart academic instruction of the middle 
or high school type, as is. 1 fear necessary m 
the present circumstosce. We might, for instance^ 


copy the practice obtniDing at the Royal Military 
College at Kingston in Onkirio C inula, where 
teaching |io many cases by cinlmn professors) 
IS of such a high gnde that Cuna tian universities 
and other institutions treat a d ploma from that 
college as the equivilent of a third year course 
or even the B A degree * 

Not too much stress c-in be laid upon this 
point Some of the young men ndmitt^ into 
the Academy are likel) to disappoint their 
military examiners and be themselves uisippointed 
Unless therefore the system of eduo turn there 
IS of a sufficiently hgh order they will fin 1 it 
difficult to obtain training in some other profes- 
sion and their life mght easily become blastki 

XII 

The teaching of English— especially as it is 

spoken and written by the military receives 

considerable attention at the Academy Seme of 
the umo and energy devote<l to this language 
could in my judgment, be profitably diverted 1o 
other subjects of much more vital iinpormnce— the 
social sciences, economics civics, psychology and 
the like. 

Great emphasis is also laid upon ‘Empire 
stuay I expecteil that this would be the case 
at an institution created and conduct^ not 
by Indians for them'elve-' but by Britons 
for them. Nor can anything but good result 
from such a study, provid^ it is made mlclli 
gently and at the feet of men with wide know 
ledge and liberal instincts 

I lay special emphasis upon the latter phrase 


• Refer to the Author’s arUcIo Csnedis U«r 
of Trwnujit Army Ofiwrs m the ilodfm Beetetff 
for July, 1935 
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If such instincts are lacking, tbe mM^tence npon 
such a study can only lead to the introduction 
through a back door, of politics into the Academy 
and politics o^ a narrow and even jingOHCie 
kind (And politics of all kinds should, in my 
ladgment, be severelly excluded from such an 
institution ) I hop^ therefore, that Empire 
Btu Ij 13 entrusted to officer instructors With 
wi le sympathies and knowledge preferably 
knowledge giined through residence in some 
portion or portions of Britain oyeweas not 
governed from London 





The four cadet under officers They oil 
are in tbcir last term 

There one euggestion that I should like 
to make jn this connection The «i>in«»on of 
Enel nd (I u<=o lliat term in^^tend of the Umied 
Kinedom for historicnlly the expansion begnn 
nrior to the Union) »a nn irnpormnt J mpire 
ii!n«o find a pha«o upon which I nglishmcn who 
oihcrni'o arc tongue-licd can be eloquent 
Expansion m terms of temwry is, however by 


no means the most signiGcant fact abdnt the 
British Empire. 

The transmutation of a part of that Enipiro 
ihto tbe Common wealth of Aations (I omit tbe 
usual prefix ‘Briti'»h’ for the Irish Free State, 
Cinada and South Africa aro not evictly, or 
at least wholly, British) is a development of the 
greatest significance The creation of Dominions 
that are m no way subordinate to Britain in any 
aspect of their domestic or foreign nffuiri and 
whose association with Britain (not even the 
mother-country of them all) is entirely free in 
character constitutes n landmark in human 
evolution 

Of this pha^e little is known m India— and 
oven in England or in Britiin ouUide a limited 
iiitellectiiul circle. Since, however, the concept 
of our country liiving a Dominion Army his 
foul d cvpre^^ion in at least one public iiion 
i<««ef«n/er the niit/ionfi of the Governfneot 
of India* and more receiillj stitcnenH hive been 
ni..i!e— haltmgJi— by ri. pon«ibIt- British *tatceincn 
that thej were directing India however slowly, 
towards the Dominion goal it Is hut meet and 
proper that the young Indiins nt the Indian 
Military Academy should be given, through the 
rmpire study cUs«. preci e and omewhat detailed 
inff>rmalion regarding this particular pha’e of 
Enpire development 

I have another suggestion to make m rv*pect 
of tins aspect of the subject Such stui> shoull 
be suppleineniel vtiOi the tc idling of Indian 
hi«tory nn I the evoliilion of llio national con 
sciousne«s in our couilry Instruction m In hnii 
cilizen«h p or if a wider subject be prcferretl) 
CIVICS shoul 1 be im( irtcd li> competent in«truc' 
toi^ prefenibly civilims fl o neol for such 
studies IS 80 obvious that I shall not labour the 
point. 

I may however, express the hope that means 
may be found to teach Hin lusUini which despite 
the so-called Skeen Committee s reeommenda 
tions. has been left out of the Military Academy 
syllabus This omission needs to bo made good — 
and lit the earliest moment. 

Some of the time now devoted to the cultiva 
tion of English might bo cosily utilzcl for tho«o 
purposes. 

(To he coMcbidfd uert month.) 

* bee reference to thu pjint in the fir'tt article 
of this scries on p 100 of the Modem I encic tor 
August 1935 



THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

A Critical Eshmats of Its Present Position and Fatore Prospects 
By 8 G W Altir, ar a 
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T he Lenguo of Nations is hanllv fifleon 
ye-irs oM, nod when it was established, 
an nnlimited bright future had appear 
cd to b" opening before it, bit 
recent events have so violently shaken it that 
it IS no wonder that the generiliU of people 
look upon it as broken and dying Whit 
then IS the real position of the L’'agiie of 
K itions at the present day ? It is proposed 
in this article to attempt a di*p'i®sionatc esti- 
maio of its position and to dtacu^s its future 
pro'^pects 

\Ve must disabuse our mind of the tm- 
rcssinn that the League 13 (j ute an iinprece- 
ented thirg m the world and that there was 
nothing like it in the past Leaving aside the 
second iry activities of the League, and confin- 
ing ouP attention to its primary object, 
namely, the prevention of war, wc find that 
just as the League came to be formed after 
the Great War in this centnrv, *0 in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century soon after 
the Napoleonic war*, serious attimpts were 
made to establish an oigrim/ed system of con- 
ducting inlenialional nffu-s with a view to the 
avoid mcc of war, in which the Bntiih states- 
man Cii'tlercagh took a prominent part FIis 
idea n is to sub titiilc for the chaotic meth hIs 
of the pa“t, a eastern of diplomacv by con- 
ference, and he provided his “Conference of 
tmbassidors” with an organire 1 ptm of avaark 
and with n SocretanaL These prelmiimry 
cfTirts culnunatcd later in the eenCnry into 
wlut WHS known na the r*iiropean Concert, 
which proved on many occasions to be an 
efTiTtivn in^tminent for the J unt settlement of 
the Hdkan problems and fur the maintenance 
of European peace But ultimately it filled 
coniplitelv, because it never had in it the 
seials of life Not onlv did it-s members diQer 
fniidamCMUliy oti all the greater issues « f 
intern itnu al poliiir®, but ev en the prp««nrc of 
a g» neral democntic will for peace was 
lacking 


If for the same reasons or for any o*her, 
the League of Nations nlso fails completely, 
there would be nothing unnafiiril in it, nor 
need we b“ afraid that a great disaster would 
bef ill the world, as if the world is not already 
in a precarious condition The Leigiic may 
go the way of its predecessors if the seeds of 
life are lacking There is a saying among the 
Hin Ins that when a fnend or relatinn dies and 
ki3 body IS earned to the burning ground, the 
men who accompany the dead body, cvperience 
what 13 called the “Smashiti Vningyn,”n recoil 
from worldtiness for the time being, but they 
soon get over It when they rctimi homo In 
the same manner, countries and nitiori® at war 
with one nnoilicr, when tbey have sufiliiently 
cxliansled themselves by mutii il destnictiou, 
come to experience the *‘Sm isIian-Viurigva” 
of the Hindus, feel for the time being that 
thev should never have suffered from the 
midness of war, but «oon after, get over ihit 
felling of rcpeotance and become sioncrs 
again 

It IS perfectly legitimate to argue that if 
th«* l,»*agne of Nations has done cvervihing 
eLr but has nnt been able to prevent wir or 
the nco for armaments which inevit ihly ends 
III war. It IS a complete fuliir'* When you 
h ive i-et out for a tiger hunt, but hivo only 
been able to shoot a hare, you cannot c.ill your 
venture a siicceaa Is the wnrll in n better 
position today in regard to the maintcnanco 
of peace than in the pre-war pcnol, after 
fifteen years of the League’s exKlencc? \\ hat 
do we see nil round? Jhe world i<« re-armmg 
itBcIf, though they nre mnkii g a peape put of 
Gennany W hilc Gcrmimv is “nirirng from 
an infeironty complex, the olher I’owcn*, 
nnitielv, hngUnd, Prince, Italy and Ki»«sia aio 
sofT'nng In m the fear complex Germany 
might well con pi iin that she is being critirclfd 
bv the countries winch have enteresl into a 
|wrt for the po-called colleet've seciintv, and 
there will be coUiing aurpnsirg »f Germany, 


tS-ll 
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Jnj>ai» nml Au^trtt jirc broujjht tlo'i<'r tt)}*cthrr 
ivt n rotull of the diplonntir rtnnii tixrts of 
Cnplrtod nml IViiicf If some such situation 
develop’*, tin wo wj(!> nnj juslificntion snj that 
It j** diirercjit from Iho pre-wir system of the 
bdinte of |>ov\(r, which l)rou|;ht nbout tlit 
Grcit W«r * 

The reiiiovn! of the tnferionly complex 
from Ocrm'inj esoenUnl to future peace, and 
lier tompletc t<jtinhl\ of slntua with her 
fcllowi should have been fmiklj, frcclj and 
unrricn ed!} rccoRmrcd lotif; ngo m practice 
Ncarlj SIX inontlis ngo, Ocuen! Smuts had 
p\ci) a strong wanim;» that “if thts was not 
donebj ngrcimcnt, it maj soon come of itself” 
Well, the wariimg remained iinliccdcd, and 
Germntij’s cqimhtj of status has come of itself 
General Smuts held out nnother warning nl-o, 
which inaj still be heeded while there w time 
He held and I think \orj nghtlv, that the 
arming nnd dnllmg and preparing that was 
going on in Germany, were no more thao tlie 
workings of on infcnont} complex, that it was 
not real militarism but onlj military hope, and 
lie further observed 

To WU me that the Gentian people rcaly desire 
war and ore dclilwwtely i repanng for n is aakinc 
me to beliOTC that they are madder than any people 
todaj could possibly be Let ui stop tbia eeoscicss 
war talk the tnwcUicrous tendency ot which is to 
translate itscU into tact sooner or later 
It appears that if the new censcnplion in 
German) is driving England, France, Italy and 
Russia into a fcarfullv nervous altitude, war 
cannot bo far behind It will come, not 
because German) wills it, but because the 
others b) their fear complex will rouse the 
war spirit Plague, as wo know, is an epide- 
mic which takes a great toll of life IVc read 
It in a fair) stor), that a fnend of Sir Plague 
asked him why he was so cruel “Not in the 
least,” replied Mr Plague, "I really attack 
onl) a few The gencralit) of the people who 
die of Plague, invite the attack by mere 
nerv ousnesa nnd fear ” When you persistcntl) 
era “Wolf, Wolf,” jou create a position which 
cannot fad to bring in the actual wolf 

How docs the present world position stand 
as compared with that in the period imroe- 
dmtely preceding the war ? That it has not 
improv cd is certain , that it has worsened is 
probably true In these circumstances, on 
what grounds can the League justify its exis 


fence"’ feo far ns tlie major js-mes of world 
politics nre concerned, itn futility is clcarl) 
ostnblishcd One ma) jusliHably a^k, are we 
progressing towards mtcrnationalism or nation- 
alism ” J'mjco still TCUiinH Its ijodictnc 
mood as rcganls German) Japan has already 
swillosvcd Slanchima b) faiUiftill) copying 
and improving upon previous jmpcriafi«ftc 
metJiods Italy is afeadd) carrying oa its 
aggressive policy and ib* latest venture is to be 
in AbyssioLu Wlmt is more, in the philosophy 
of fascism, war docs not come in for condem- 
nation but for pnise 

\ number of cau'*08 nnd incidents have 
conspired almost from the very start to render 
the league impotent fn the sphere of inter- 
nalional relations The first blow was dealt to 
It at Its ven birlli, by the refusal of the 
United States of Amcnca to enter the League. 
Secondly, the League has been practically a 
league of victors- Thirdly, though it is called 
a l>caguo of Nation*, it is no better than a 
gathering of delegations from o number ot 
Governments who have entered into mutual 
obligations of the same order as they were 
accustomed to impose by treaty, long before 
the League came into being Moreover, for 
vital decisions in matters of policy, unanimity 
IS necessary, and even when unanimity ts 
attained, (he decisions are of the nature of 
rccomiacndalions only, which require ratifica- 
tion by the individual member States. Sanc- 
tions there arc, but only in name, for they are 
80 hedged round with restrictions, and arc bo 
ambiguously worded that they arc extremely 
difficult of mtcrpreUation And lastlv any 
member State can withdraw by two years’ 
notice Thus, taking all things together, it 
has been rightly asserted that the league of 
Nations has less power than all the Con 
federations known to history, even those where 
the BOcul bond was weakest 

It 13 no answer to this proposition that the 
League could not afford to go further than its 
constituents If the constituent coimtncs arc 
not eufficicntly international m their outlook, 
then let us frankly admit that the prevention 
of war which is declared to bo the prime object 
of the League is a mere pretence One might 
grant that at the start of the League when the 
wounds were y ct to be healed, the relations 
between the States could not but he w ® 
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strained condition and closer agreements were 
difficult , but surely with the passage of time, 
old wrongs most have come to be forgotten and 
icQpro\ed relations must have come to exist 
But nothing of the kind has happened On the 
other hand, nationalism has come to be porsued 
with a greater zeal and persistence, and econo- 
mic and armament conferences hai e brought 
mo result What ta worse, even the most 
thoughtful miuds in ei cry country, who«e out 
look u«ed to bo world wide and humamtanan, 
have of late been thinking in terms of 
nationalism alone, so much so that a writer in 
the latest issue of the Hibbol Journal charac 
tcrizes this as the ‘ Treachery of the Intellec 
tuals ’ 

Apart from the defective provisions of the 
Covenant, the manner in which the member 
■Skates have conducted themselves toward 
•the League from the first ^ears of its 
existence his not been sincere It appears as 
*if each of the Great Powers is there to gam its 
own selfish ends under the mask of inter 
nationalism ^ot one of them has made any 
sincere endeavour to add to the pre<tige of the 
League b) refernog to its consideration the 
more important issues of its politics We in 
India are naturally influenced in our views 
regarding the League by the attitude of the 
British Govemment toward the League, and 
let us therefore take it to illustrate our point 
Sir Norman Vnccll Ins pointed out that 
Bnti'h policy has all along been to keep the 
League impotent Nnv he even mentions the 
fact that while Japan’s swallowing of 
llanchuna has been wholly condemned by the 
League of Nation®, the Federation of Bntish 
industries has sent a mission to Japan to seek 
orders and to di«cu«s a British loan to that 
country for the development of Manchukuo 
and the recognition of the Skate 

Simdarlv, the dispute between Ireland and 
Great Bntam on the question of the I^nd 
Vnnuities was one of great importance, 
a major issu^, and could well have been 
referrw to the arbitration by the League 
machinerv, whereby the pre«lige of the Le 3 «nie 
would have been enhanced In (he case of 
India al«o, fundamental diffcreDCcs have 
exi ted between Indian anew of her rights and 
the Bnti»h view of her due, and Britain being 
a partv to the dispute cannot in equity be 


the proper judge to decide This was also a 
case for the decision of which the League 
machinery should have been put into 
operation Let us remind ourselves of the 
fact that President Wilson in 1917 enunciated 
the first principle of future peace as follows 
•That no nation should seek to extend its polity 
over any other nation or people but that every 
people should be left free to aetennine its own 
pdity Its own way of development unhindered 
tinthreatened unafraid the little along with the 
great and powerful ’ 

This was the principle of self-determination 
and India has been denied that right, though 
«hc was admitted into the League on the 
clear under^^tandmg that ebe soon 

self governing power® As an alternative, 
India could at least bare been governed a’ 
a mandatea territory, in which case the League 
would have taken some interest in her 
administration But to the Bntish Govern- 
ment even such major issncs were matters of 
mere domestic concern Even in the decision 
in regard to the comtuuna) adjustment known 
as the Communal Award, the British Govern- 
ment refused to be gmded by the principles 
laid down for the minorities by the League 
of Nations 

I can refer here to another circumstance 
as well We know that one important reason 
why the United States refused to enter the 
League was its irreconcilable opposition to 
that part of the Cov enant by which members 
were to protect one another, in case of seizure 
of tomtones Ihe I nited States interpreted 
this to mean that subject countries would 
thereby be depnv od of their inherent right 
to fight for their independence and in ca e 
of fight, would be opposed by the whole force 
of the Ixiague If this interpretation is 
correct — I hope it is not correct — then it 
amounts to this that any subject country — say, 
Cambodia or Jav a — in case she i« driven to 
extrcroitv by the bankruptcy of imperialistic 
statesmanship — a circumstance which I admit 
IS onlv hypothetical, may be thwarted of her 
legitimate aspirations by the combined force 
of all the member ‘'kites of the League 

I am rot concerned with partisan politics 
here, and I am not wnting thus from a political 
motive I state the facts as thev appear to 
me after a great deal of study and thoughk 
I know there was Locarno, but one swallow 
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does not mnkc n summer, ind possibly these 
Ixjcsrno trestles will be buried nlivc in the 
prisent cri'>i9 Nor do I rnskc light of the work 
of the Pcriiiimont Court of liitcrintioiinl JiMice, 
blit on the who p, it Ins dealt with mitten of 
tn\nl importance from the intern itional 
pOMit of Mcw and wuhal its decisions nre 
unenforceable 

Let ns at the same time fnnkly recognize 
that the secondar} activities of the 
Lngiio such as the Labour Urg inizifion, 
Control of Drug TnfBc, etc., bivc succeeded 
imminscly and have rightly received tlie 
strong impixss of ifitern itiornlism Cm we 
decl ire the Leigiie a meful bod^ inter 
natioiiill), becni e of the success of its 
second iry activities? We know there arc 
certain industries which arc not pnifitnble in 
themselves but become a pajmg proposition 
by reason of their bj products It is nbo a 
debatable point whetlipr these second iry 
activities pan be separated from the Lt igiic 
as such and earned on indopendentl} of it 
But It 18 a question whether the Le >g«ie ns 
siith can be scrapped so long as it is re»|M>n8i 
ble for the administration and supervision 
of mandated territories 

Anyway, to restore the prestige of the 
League, not only sh mid it be strengthened 
and the Covenant recast on the litica of a 
T\or)d rederntion, but the member Stttp«, 
especially the (ireat Rower-*, must be propircd 
to undei^o sacrifices for its sake, refer the 


more imporhant issues to its consideration and 
Icarii to abnic by its dcci'-fons You c-innot 
expect others to respect a mother whom you 
jniirself do not rc->pecL 51 inwliile, the 
League of Nations and its branches thrnighout 
tlic world must help to create the intenuii nial 
habit of mind among all the peoples of the 
world In his latest volume, ‘ Uie Prefice 
to Peace,’ Sir Norm in Angel! livs lucidly 
brought out the fict tint the generality of 
the people of the world, otherwise very pe.ice 
loving, are ignorant of the implicitions of 
the policies of their Governments and are 
uiiwilJiog instruments of wir 1 think the 
Leigic of Nations would do well to Lake 
thepciplc into its confidence, frmkly ad iiit 
Its failures and ask for public sympathy 
It cm best hope to survive and to be 
u cfiil to the spread for infenulionaltsm 
not bv broadc-asting and magnifying its little 
successes which if magnified would only cxcito 
ridicule and make it suspect in the eves of the 
public, but by emphasirmg its own f iilttre»aiid 
their causes without hesiLition Its cdnoativo 
work should not be jiropagmd i but sho il I bo 
on the li ICS adopted by the Cirnegic Liidi3w 
ment I rust for International Contiliation m 
the United btates Thereby the men- sweep- 
ing condc nnation will bo kept under clu ok 
and a sensible critical attitude would develop 
which I should think to be the begintung of 
wisdom and from which the League may hope 
to get some sustcnaucc 
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UniTersal Edncation in ShangKai 

When is faced with a scheme of 

edncvtion. there has been stirted m Shanghai a 
“drive animat illiteracy” The People's Tnimne 
(August, 191i) writes ■ 

The beeina n; of free uriiversal education in China 
has been made with the ooemnij of 220 mass edu- 
cational schools throughout ths Municioatity of Greater 
Shanahai on Ju'y 1 This is one of the most fienuinely 
tevolu'ionary innovations which have been made in 
China 4T00C0 illitentcs in Shanghai are to be tausht 
how to read and writc.^a pnvilese heretof-ore 
available, in the mam, only to those children with 
parents or patrons who co ild pay for it For 
education fn China, as m the 'W’est until recent times, 
has hern fn the mam a private enterprise to which 
the Governm'nt has at times contributed but wh«h 
has never been given freely to the people on any 
considerable s.ale On a small scale indeed there 
has been some free education by religious institutions— 
Buddhist, Taoist, Moslem, Christian, and others-for 
obvious purposes. bu‘ even this has never touched 
more than a s/na'I minority of the Chinese population. 

The old system collaosed with (he decline of the 
Man^u Empire, but educat/sn has remained m large 
part a private enterprise Nf'hether Government or 
private, hovever it has rarely been free Educational 
opportunities were for the children of those who 
cojld pay for it. Though free and universal education 
was put forward as one of (he aims of the Chinese 
Revolution, and though the number of Svhools has 
greatly incieased since the overthrow of the Empire, 
the actual facilities for free education have been very 
limited 

The opening of 220 schools for mass education 
in Shanghai, therefore, is a most radical iniiovation 
Education Is no longer to be the privilege of the 
more prosperous members of soaety, but ts to be free 
to all instead of being a private enterprise, paid for 
by fees (often supplemetjied by offioat or other 
contributions), elementary education is to be a public 
enterprise, paid lor by the Stale out of its revenues 
and available to alt of its citixens This placing of 
educati m on a socialist basis is as yet only on a small 
scale hete, as compared with the general communication 
of education in most 'U'estern countries, but the start 
IS a most sign Scant One for China, the dassicland 
of pilvate enterprise 

This present move is only a beginning but it is 
a great beginning. Throughout the Chinese areas of 
Shanghai, the greatest city of China, illiteracy will 
soon be stamped out, —among a population (he 
majO’iiy of which is now unable to read and write 
AH illiterates of teachable age are being enrolled, with 
Pme schedules arranged so as not to inierfere with 
the various occupations of the students in-vtead of 
payment tor cdu..ation, there will be fines assessed 
(ranging from 20 cents to five dollars) fo- failure to 
attend daises 6 dasses of 50 minutes per dass per 
day, accom-iodotiftg 300 students, will provi^ (or 


66000 persons A term lasts two months at the end 
of which the students will know over 600 basic and 
most commonly-used Chinese characters, —a solid 
basis for further studv In a year, some 400000 
students will have passed through this elementdry 
course 

It IS of vital importance of course, that the 
etememary education so gamed b: earned further 
600 characters are of little value for ordinary reading, 
but some simple yet intereding reading matter can be 
specially prepared with this limited vocabulary, and 
we fnist the ed icaiional nuthonhes have fully provided 
for this Furthermore wth e'XJ characters as a bisis, 
supofememed by the Chinese phonet'c alphabet, 
setf-edjcrtional primers can carry the student on to a 
fuller knowledge of reading and writing ilie 
educational authorities of course are fully awa'e ol 
the futility of teaching characters wh'ch will be 
promptly fo'goiten if not used -and ths best insurance 
against this is the provision of special reading matter 
whuh will be both interesting and instructive 

The foreign concessions of Shanghai are taking no 
part in the present drive agimst illiteracy The 
schools of the Shanghai Mjn'Cioal Council and the 
Fren-h Municipal Council remain institutions wth fees 
(much higher than m Chinese schools) whe*! evwlude 
the poorer Chinese altogether fhs only p ivilsge of 
the Chinese is to pav ig per cent ol their renta's to 
the foreign municipalities —a total of municipal rates 
fae higher than in the areas of Shangai under Chinese 
administrations The Children of the ordinary "min 
lo the street" w U have no educational advantages in 
exchange for the taxes paid in the foreign conccsxons 


How one may become an Editor ? 

Trie Oalltohe IVorU (August, 19Jo) discusses 
the question nn i eaye : 

Th«e IS a story about a great preacher whose friends 
begged leave to print h.s sermons. "On one eon Upon" 
he answered, * you must print me with them' There's 
the rub 1 How lo get on paper the man of flesh and 
blood, bone and smew, passions, prejudices, and the 
whole congeiies of qialmes that we call his 
‘personality' or his ‘individuality" ‘'Le st^le dest 
I /fomme.** said BulTon, and i{ the man cannot perform 
the magic of placing himself m and under and between 
the lines so that he leaps out at you when you read, 
what ^siness has he with journafism ? 

It IS rare to find a man so versatile that he can 
express himself equally well in two or three diTcrent 
mediums. Of course there was Mi.helangelo, who- 
could write you a sonnet, or paint you a picture 
(though he despised painting as a woman's vowaiion) 
or carve you a statue or bu.li you a dome And .here 
was Leonardo who could do alt those things and also 
dig a canal and invent a fl/mg machine But such 
titynad-min Jed multitalented geniuses come only once 
In about five or six centuries 

There are others who, as we say, have the stuff in 
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them but can't get it out For some artirtcial^rcaMn 
they are prevented from "releasing the inhibitions 
have humanity and personality, but one or all of 
vhat IhVe to call the 3 P's arc acting as a dam to 
the flow of their thought and emotion The flrat P 
is Prudence The second is Policy The third is 
Politeness 

Again there is the obstacle the phobia, the bogey 
of 'disediflcatlon So long as Catholic louniahsls 
write ns if all their readers were intellectually and 
morally immature, unprepared to know the truth except 
when the truth is sweet and lovely, write down to 
them as one speaks down to klndergartncrs, proceed 
on the obKurantist theory that our people don t know 
whats what or whats going on in this wicked 
world so long will our journalism remain wishy-washy 
namby-pamby, Hat stale-though perhaps not un 

*^^*^Th«e* IS one more obstacle to vital personal 
journalism The timid tell us that wc must present 
a 'United Front' to the world suppress our diHerences 
of opinion refrain from debate with one another sing 
the same song keep step and avoid above all the 
weakening of the morale* of our forces by any 
manifestation of individuality If by individuatiiy is 
meant peculiarities, oddity of views ^'f*"**** ® ,, 
prejudices, I agree But to say in general that on all 
natters w e must take the same view and express the 
same opinion is to advocate the goose step 
regimentation, standardisation, paralysis 

*'Tell the truth! a simple mpim and noble But 
one who follows It must steel himself to the eon 
seauences Truth telling is a very risky sport One 
had better not go into the game unl«s like 
or a football player, he is ready for hard knocks In 
the oarlanee of the day, if he dishes it out he must 
"take It Furthermore, one who tells or writes the 
truth rliay himself be able to speak 
but he must not imagine that the world in genet^ 
will weigh his arguments in the scale of reason and 
^e c Xn U bloodless a philosopher as HerWrt 
S^CTcer gives warning that opinion is olt.inately 
determined by the feelings and not by the mtellect 
S^ ThS editor who tells the truth as he sees it must 
not be scandalized if he is answered with passion 
S pi'iadicc He most be ready lor whatever reattion 
may come 


Is War Incurable ? 

In nnswcnire >0011 a cbnllengo M' , 

Hnrvson attempts rtr the tl (rrhi Order- (Augirst, 
1035) ‘to teach people the relationshrp hetieeetr 

Urerr daily sorrrng oi the .em s ol conflict itnt^ 

ihem periodic rcnp.ng ot the bloody hnrycsl rmtl 
li«ts SIX causes of war 

No war ever was an accident Neither was it 
.src^tTccd bv the event immediately preceding its pre- 
War followed in the wake of the Sara^o 
destruction of the "Maine the Ems 
tragedy, annexation of Texas but the funda 

Sar causes^ of the military contests 
mental haonenings were built up, link by link 

there '"“f™ ot time The much pnWrc.red 

that °mmedS preceded the roar ot the cn 
«vent that ^ ('heje occasions was rnerely a 

Sara? consequence ot many deep seared and purler. 


disease The teal disease from which nations suffer 
IS not the mobilization of troops and the sacrincing 
of men on the battlefield Such activities arc only 
easily recognized manifestations of •much more deep 
seated maladies The source of the real sickness lies 
In the philosophy, organization and practices of every- 
day life Our economic structures our politica 
systems, our social attitudes, and our religious prac- 
tices alt contribute to the Inequalities, the dishonesties 
the Intolerances and the prejudices from which wan 
are born In short war is simply the inevitable 
outcome of current thought and action 

One of the most powerful causes for war is a 
condition vxhich now exists throughout the world 
known as international anarchy Politically spiking 
national governments are the supreme courts of human 
wdfare, that is they arc the highest authority for the 
settlement of controversial questions Internationally 
speaking there is no binding compelling organyed 
control over the nations of the globe In short, there 
IS anarchy A feeble, but gallant step was made after 
the World War to remedy this situation through the 
creation of a League of Nations The League was 
not a perfect structure by any means but was un- 
questionably a step in the right direction, for as long 
as there is no compelling power higher than national 
authority, countries will interpret every issue which 
has an mternaiional bearing in a selfish and provincial 
manner no matter what the cost Such an intcrpreta 
tion by each member of the family of nations can 
have but one answer in the long run— war 

Ancient man fought ever hunting grounds i modern 
man kills his brother over market places Present day 
boundary lines ate only temporary They will be 
re drawn in blood unless some form of international 
organization is set up through which a change in 
ownership of territory may be consummated as 
peaceably by nations as property is transferred today 
from one individual to another It is true that the 
move to settle the Saar Valley tangle on some such 
basts represents an encouraging step m this direction, 
but the general problem of territorial friction i$ far 
from settled 

The New Mercantilism is a cause for war which 
few people know by name but many support in 
practice It is a revival of some of the ideas found 
in the old Mercantile Theory of colonial days, and 
may be defined briefly as government promotion and 
protection of business interests abroad This cause 
1$ closely connected with various forms of economic 
expansion and imperialism and is responsible for 
gigantic ' trade wars ' in the form of protective and 
retaliatory tariffs 

The New Mercantilism is apt to operate somewhat 
•n this fashion A business concern invests money 
tn a sovereign foreign country Local or other out 
side interests m this foreign nation may oppose 
bitterly the progress and policies of said business 
corporation, end their opposition, if earned too far, 
will spell ruin to this concern operating in their midst 
The managers, or big investors in the business 
therefore appeal to their home government for protec 
tiorr, and the home government responds with a 
warship or two a detachment of marines or both 
Bitter feelings are engendered all sorts of intngue is 
begun, and a locJized war may be started which will 
soon >pTead beyond all control 

The race for armaments goes on Under the guise 
of * an army and navy consistent with national safety 
nations still spend billions for the instruments of war i 
more in fact than they spent In 1914 
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These (Seael Allianccsl have long been a bugbear to 
those who have sought to keep open the highway of 
peace Much w’as heard of removing this war germ after 
the 1914 Armageddon But recent twists in diplomacy 
show that ‘ open covenants openly arrived at" was 
like "making the world safe for democracy" merely 
a Xi'ilsoniari vcibaliration It failed to make »tsdf 
felt in the hearts and lives of men This forerunner 
of war, like all the others has continued unabated 
since the world made peace at Versailles Nations 
still are seeking security ' by weaving around therr 
potential enemies a steel ring of alliances which may 
be drawn tighter at a moments warning 

One of the most baffling of all causes for war to 
decipher, even by the best trained and informed per- 
sons, IS propaganda It may be defined roughly as 
one-sided information disseminated by speech or press 
Perhaps it never can be eliminated entirely because 
information will always be distributed by human 
agencies, and it is well nigh impossible for a human 
being to write or speak without some form of 
indoctrination However, under our ptesent system 
of imparting information this problem is most difRcult 
to control 

Unquestionably there are many other factors 
attitudes and states of mmd that produce organized 
warfare 


Kational Cnsis ajid the Qaesboa of 
Katioaal Ututj 

Mr Chaog Chi-Yun says m 77ic PtopUa 
IViiKne (August I 1933) 

The greatness of the Chinese nation lies in the 
fact that all the races under her flag whether major 
or minor, are socially and politically all treated 
equally The term ' Chinese race ' is In ordinary usage 
an arbitrary cultural expression, its connotation being 
not necessarily limited to the narrow idea of ethnical 
unity Aliens who have adopted Chinese names and 
Mak the Chinese language are also group^ a« 
Chinese and apparently many queer Chinese names 
had their origin in alien races, but the Chinese people 
do not view them with disaimination Even the most 
common Chinese names, like Chang and Li, have long 
lost their original ethnical signiRcance, for as far 
back as the Tang dynasty these names had already 
become so common that it was the general practice 
of the time to employ them m denoting imaginary 
persons. In very much the same way as such names 
as Smith and Brown are popularly used by English 
people In districts where the inhabitants ate com- 
posed of mixed races ijt the Chinese and some 
minor race, their blood relationship ts quite obscure. 
This is esprcialty true m the North Vest, where 
Mohammedans ate numerous, and the term, Han Muv 
or "Chinese-Mohammedan is generally used m 
refening to these people. The fart that these minor 
rarts have not b«n wholly assimilated is rtiicfly 
because of religious differences For instance, the 
Mongolians and Tibetans believe in what is known 
as the Lama religion, while the faith of the Moham- 
meda-ns fs that of filam. and naturally relations 
between them have not been so cordial as would 
have been the case If no such differences had existed 
Since very ancient times, religious tolerance m China 
has been proverbial , to the Chinese the idea of 
intellectual conflict among people because of rriigious 
d fferences is an oner absurdity Littie wonder, then 
that the feelings of affljijfy among these ninor g'ovps 


for Uie Chinese people are as strong as their feelings 
of alienation are weak Therefore, so far as consti 
tuent races of China are concerned, the complicated 
mtemational arrangements made by the League of 
Nations after the World War to safeguard the 
welfare of weaker races are, to the Chinese mind, 
superfluous gestures intended to bolster up a system 
which does not exist m China 

In achieving the important task of racial unification 
of the country due attention therefore, must be 
given to the languages and religions of these peoples 
and efforts made educationally politically and socially 
to preserve and develop their good qualities and 
correct their weaknesses so that those who are natur- 
ally disposed to Sinicization may graduallv become 
assimilated to the Chinese as did the Manchus during 
the days of Imperial China— a very good example of 
racial assimilation As medical establishments in the 
frontier regions arc most inadequate great stiess must 
Im laid on the spread of hygiene raucation Next 
instruction in farming afforestation and mining should 
be given so as to facilitate the development of virgin 
natural resources m those regions. Equally important 
IS the work of cultural training which for obvious 
reasons must not be confined to book knowledge 
alone if the Mohammedans and the Tibetans~-who 
regard pitgiimages to Mecca and Lhassa as the one 
great aim tn life—were encouraged to visit the 
Confucian Temple at Chu Fu, Shantung, and other 
histone places m China the impressions they receive 
on su^ trips will be exceedingly valuable. Maniage 
being the strongest social force the more inter- 
marriages among people of different origin, espeaally 
(ft communities where racial groups are quite vanes, 
the more harmonious will be their relations tn the 
newly established province of Sikang (Eastern Tibet ) 
for instance, the offspring of Onnese-ribetan parents 
usually speak both the Chinese and native languages 
Oinging to native customs as they do they neverthe- 
less show a decided tendency toward Chinese attach- 
ments, and most of them take great pride m claiming 
themselves to be Chinese citizens and an open 
admiration for things Chinese is usually shown even 
by those who do not claim to be Chinese. 

Obviously with the combined influence of educa- 
tion and inter mamage difficulties of political control 
wiU be minimized and such work as the inauguration 
of local administration and the extension of Chinese 
law codes wffl proceed with smoothness A tradi 
tionally pre-eminent racial characteristic of the 
Chinese people is their spirit of fair play in dealing 
wrth inter racial problems, and under their system of 
group-life all peoples, whatever their origin, are 
treated alike Nonetheless, the success of frontier 
adminstration depends to a large extent on the hearty 
support and close co-operation of (he frontier peoples 
In this connection it is significant to note that the 
Governors of such remote provinces as Ninghsia and 
Tsinghai are selened from among the Mohammedans 
—proving that political opportunities in China are 
©pen to all who show ability, without discnmmation 
ansing out of religious or racial d fferences The few 
outstanding Mohammedan personafilies now in charge 
of important military and adminstrative offlees in the 
North-West mostly come from the illustrious Ma 
family of Hodiow, Kansu province That they are 
aW« to command the confidence of the Chinese people 
IS largely due to the fart that then ancestors as able 
supporters of Tso Tsun Tang, the great contemporary 
of Tseng Kuo Fan, achieved great distinction in 
Mpreising revolt fn that region fn the seventies 
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They Tendered s'cal servree ecs their country by boldly 
tInVInc their religious differences in oider to help 
the Government supiness the rebellious Mohammedans 
vi-hosc ctueliv and ruihtessness was a disgrace to 
civlliinlon Their strong spirit and humamtarianism 
and their readiness to support any great national 
CHusc, rifihllully places them well in the foieltont oi 
workers lot ioier-raclal solidarity If such a commend, 
able spirit •$ given fresh Impetus and carefully fostered 
among our frontier peoples, foreign Intimidation and 
bnbrrv. however intensely tesoried to, will be futile- 
In short, geographic, economic and racia unifica- 
tion must proceed simultaneously and rapidly before 
rest national unity for China can be attained It fs 
•only after the compleie achievement of this great task 
.th.it the Chinese people can be assured of teal 
security and piospeiily and see their representatives 
at international conlerences g ven 
respect commonly accorded to diplomats of Great 
Powers Furihcr when ihc tempest of 
ocrcss the Pacific which seems quite inevitable in 
view of fUfient events- China will be 
weather the sioim and, pcihaps. by * 
of events recover the teirUories torn from her during 
Sc last hundred years by foreign invasion and 
-oihewtsc. 


As many as 74 per cent of the voters endorsed taking 
tniitary action agsinst an aggressor stare and 
9* per cent favoured collective security by non-matary 
measures Less than 775,000 people voted m favour 
of the private manufacture, of a ms and this proportioi 
did not vary even in the centres of the private-armament 
industry Here is the way Walter Ashley, assistance 
secretary of the committee that organized the poll 
interprets its results 

This, then. In brief, fs the meaning of this vast vote 
for peace an overwhelming maionty of the people 
of this country have declared themselves, through their 
votes in the ballot, emphatically m favour of the 
League of Nations of an all-round reduction of 
armaments (and m particular of the abolition of naval 
and military aircraft), of the doing away with the 
private manufacture of aims, and of collective seointy 
by non milttary measures Further, a large majoiity 
of the people have also declared themselves in favour 
of collective security, even if, in the last resort d 
involves recourse to combined military measures 

The people have expressed their will It is for 
for statesmen to see that this will is put into effect 


Liberty 
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>Ir Diniel barfcnt spenks^of Liberty m The 
Ouminonictnl of \u^un 0 , 1035, as follorra 

There are some people who would reanimafe the 
word by rearousing the old emotions of 1770, the 
indignation against tyranny which cried out* 'Give me 
liberty or give me death " But are there not too many 
ether emotions abroad 7 The season has changed. The 
only thing that new can make magic the word liberty 
IS a philosophy which show's that the thing liberty is 
magical And where is such a philosophy? 

It IS natural to seek for tt among so called liberals 
but in truth, as philosophers, liberals have been 
generally believers m determinism, a belief which casts 
a slur at liberty It is true that many of them have 
been willing to die for liberty, but they have been 
quite unable to show why they thought tt so holy 
John Stuart Mill wrote it down honestly that or 
course he did not believe in any absolute rights of 
man Such rights were to him founded only on 
utility In case people proved uneducated las he 
m'cht well have thought us), it was fitting that a 
' Charlemagne or an Akbar should take aw'ay all 
their fights John Stuart Mill at least had his eyes on 
men Since then liberals have more and moie kept 
their eyes on machines and on animals According 
to then philosophy man has as little right to autonomy 
as the ape In order to shout for liberty these laiter- 
day liberals have had to be very illogical which has 
not bothered them at all But how can liberty lovers 
look to iheir cogitations for help? 

To tell the truth, in order that liberty be a magic 
word some liberty must be inviolable, must belong to 
a pact of us that is also inviolable, which we cannot 
lose, and that only thing is our personality 'J^e can 
lose our overcoats but not our personalities I can 
have my ear shaved off, or even my head, but my 
pcrsonaticy is inseparable from me 'tC^hat it comes to, 
then IS that a sense ol the prcciousness ol personally 
is the only thing that can restore the magic to the 
word liberty 

It mighl be thought that all our fellow citizeM 
would have a sense of the preciousness of persona nty 
for, to begin with, each one ol us finds his personal'lr 
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infinitely precious As a chi'd he resents interference, 
as a growTi man no less 'W'ho of us does not like to 
'be autonomous ? Our personality ts the one thing we 
are content with '4r'e envy others the colour of their 
‘hair Wc cannot envy another his personality And 
besides this appreciation of our own personaltty.edu 
cators and parents would nowadays seem to have a 
special respect for the personality of others They 
-wish children to express themselves spontaneously 

Wc would take off our hats to talents to riches 
'but not to human beings simply as human beings \f'e 
had cut short our common courtesies as mere for 
malities 

In other vtords. while nobody has noticed it. the 
respect for personality— the great Christian heiitage 
•which stayed with many even after they claimed to be 
no longer Christians — has •dwindled and dwindled As 
if to hide the dwindling there has continued a respect 
for the bodily sufferings of others and even those of 
cats But the personality is something more hidden 
It can't be seen to suffer We can almost expect 
the unfit and insane to be shortly put to death for the 
sake of general prosperity provided they are not in 
their bodies forced to suffer, or seen to suffer 

Individualism has received a hard blow and it 
-will undoubtedly itcewe even harder but it still exists 


A Bankrnpt Century 

la 77ie J/onf/* ( August, 1935) Thomas F 
^VoodlocV ‘propo es to sketch in outline one 
of the most spectacular binkruptcies m human 
■history— the htnkruptcy of the nineteenth century' 
and says. 

The nineteenth century saw the population of the 
ovilized world— the Western world— trebled and the 
•comforts of life immensely increased for the great 
mass of men To borrow the largon of our econom* 
isti, It saw the 'economy of scarcity," whKh had 
rul^ from the coming of man upon the earth, trans- 
tormri into the ' economy of abundance It saw, 
in a word the first appearance of practically every 
th ng that d ffcrentiates the world of to day from the 
world of Julius Caesar— most of all (he virtual 
abolition of time and space so far as concerns men's 
• dealings witn each other, upon which nearly every- 
thing else depends -and it saw (he most remote 
corners of the globe explored mapped and claimed 
’by somebcidy It saw man freed in large measure 
from the slavery of muscular effoit, by having at his 
command the machine to slave for him In ^1 these 
things It opened up for the human race a vista of 
'progress" that m all the previous millennia no one 
‘had in his wildest dreams ever dared to imagine 

Nor vi'as it only in material things that the nine- 
teenth century revolutionized the earth for man It 
saw him ' emanopated" from arbitrary rule by 
"democracy" It saw him ‘educated' as never brfotc 
so that illiteracy had almost disappeared It freed 
hts tongue to talk, and it brought him the doings— 
and the talk— of his fellows all over the world It 
displayed for him the teachings of 'science, as it 
brought him the gifts of science » il told him that 
Jcnowledge is power, and it gave him the opportunity 
to acquire ' knowledge ' to his heart s content and 
invited him to use his reason ’ upon the knowledge 
it brought him 

I need waste no time m recounting the visible 
consequences of that insolvency, for they stare one 
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in the face Twenty or thiity millions in need of 
work for whom no work can be found— here is the 
most conspicuous woild-phenomenori presented to us 
by our new-found ' economy of abundance, and our 
elaborate retinjc of machine slaves The 'Parliament 
of Man, the Federation of the World is farther off 
than at any time since Europe was Europe, the war- 
drums are muttering in every country, and there are 
more battle flags to be seen unfurled than ever before 
in history The facilities of communication which we 
so ingeniously contrived by transportation, we are 
now fevensbiy abolishing by tariffs quotas, embargoes, 
immigration restriction and so forth— bent on split- 
ting up again into Isolated and insulated fragments, 
a world so cleverly knit together by steam and 
dectricity by trade and intellectual intercourse, as if 
each fragment could best thrive in complete separation 
I need not linger on the pictures details, which stare 
us m (he face on every side 

The first, and most fundamental, is its assertion 
that the purpose of life is bound up with this world 
and this world only 

The second article in the Liberal creed follows 
from the first It denies dogmatic religion by rejection 
of all authority for truth of any kind 

The thud article is a profession of faith rn 
'development' by evolution— an 'inexorable' progress 
automatic and continuous as a result of man's 
emancipation from intellectual servitude 

Finally, the fourth article is the assertion of the 
intellectual independence of the individual, his "right' 
to think for himseli and repudiate any direction hem 
his fellow man however highly placed in Church 
or State This ts in effect a denial that God speab 
to His creatures not only through conscience but 
also by means of His guaranteed revelation > it i$ an 
endeavour to rule the world without any reference 
to us Creator Man is the measure of all things, and 
if only he thought frttlv, and ftetly spoke his mind, 
truth would infallibly emerge as the result of the talk 
and world peace and order would follow The 
great thing is to stimulate discussion so that everyone 
has his say, and subjects everyone else's say 'to 
his own independent judgment ' 

Let us see what has happend to the three 
“positive ' faiths of Liberalism— ' science,' "education 
and ' democracy 

Nothing IS more striking in the woild of intellect 
than (he complete volte-face of ' science" within a 
single, or at the most two generations Sixty-one 
years ago Professor Tyndall, in his famous Belfast 
address enunciated the credo of the materialists of 
his time m the following portentous words 

'In matter [he said] we disrern the promise and 
the potentiality of all terrestrial life The doctrine 
of evolution derives man in h s totality, from the 
interaction of organism and environment through 
countless ages past ^ 

And for a long time nineteenth century 'science " 
as purveyed to the masses, repeated with conviction 
this dictate of pure deterministic materialism It was 
in that • Kience" that nineteenth century Liberalism 
made Us act of faith Two generations ago, when 
elementary "education" became viidespread, a host 
^ rufjonsofeurs populanced amongst 

the deChnstianiied masses the pseudo science of the 
theorists and the products of the Rationalist Press 
Association became best sellers. We can see traces 
of Its survival in the writings of Mr H G Wells 
and hiS school to-day Yet at the very flood tide 
of this literature soence itself was preparing a grea*- 
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Tccantation It would not be too much to Aat 
twentieth century science is as humble as nineteenth- 
century science was conceited .... 

To turn now to education, as the nineteenth «nnw 
m Its later phases administered it to the mulbtude 
Dcstros illiteracy Open the mind of the multitude 
to the printed word Bring it into vita contact wth 
the past and the present by free libraries a"** 
will assuredly be well 1 No need to expc«e /i5o/ 

half truth so long as Newmans devastating 

of It m "The Tamworth Reading Room remains one 
of the classics of literature . . , 

Since ' universal literacy" looks for self realization 

chiefly at the news stands and m the movie hou$«, 
no one can wonder much at what it finds and what 
5 does not Bod And os (oi other depattments of 
mltote while pietendins to no special competence in 
the field of aesthetics, t doubt whether a music, based 
partly upon strictly baibaric rhythm and “P®" 

SJw and mseniously disapreeable sound combinations 
mTeallv a development and not a dejeneration I 
doubt whether a painting which strives to break the 
toSnds of sens? in order >“ “P'“' “7' mm, m 
intelleetual abstraction, and a sculpture which aims at 
a siZlat result by inetedibly revollm! distortions of 
fo?ra?d a positive cult of ugliness aie anything but 
fundamentat departures from truth and beauty And 
finally 1 donbt whether a literature which abandons 

IfJ pTace'In te'wSSd “one tTu'il !l?t* 

And what fihally, of 3eraoeracy •=> 

rl'Vnr!h?n rr" dfc”.^,c;"”N.Uon'"Ti:? 

Terror and ihe" ^ same— unlimited self government 
’'^s'rull mS aSd sudden death and finally the 

if ' rrancE 'SkeThX& 
'ittw^rfio ’-.ld“ '?;e‘^d',.'i-^?e"S'£ 

rjemmutf powedess to be born The fallacy of direct 
(seemingly) P er I numbers 

‘‘'Tnd^el.tvlhe masses can effectively have only a 
mean y^icc in government The art of 

w the highest of all and demands 
™ h^nation of qualities never found but in a few 
LowSe may come but wisdom eonlinoe, to 

linger „ 

Bntain’a EMnomic Eecowry roUctei of 
* the Hatlonal Government 
In tlieso ilnye of economic disorgnmenrton in 
r 1 . u criticism of the British National Goyern- 
India n otitic Ti„tain‘s Kconomio Recovery 
S" “Arlilmm Koren Jr, m Aoreijn Po/my Bywle 

the fo'VoJu-S^d-e'i^i’s'iofSr-fS'tK 

lift Great to save successive groups of 

most part been d>r« consumm only In 

M^^for ‘jelonged to one of the assisted 


producing groups Taxpayers have been rewarded 
by the modest gams attendant on restored confidence 
in the national finances The government has adopted 
the eminently orthodox measures of cheap monc>' 
and a protective tariff, its interference' with Industry 
and agriculture consists in safeguarding and adminis- 
tenng voluntary rationalization nie government has 
not attempted to end the depression by monetary 
inflation or by putting the unemployed to work at 
its own expense 

Critics point to the failure of the National Govern* 
ment charged with unfettered powers for the full 
Parliamentary term to present a ' five year plan for 
the country s rehabilitation Often, it is claimed, the 
National Government has followed rather than led 
the way in the adoption of reconstruction measures 

Observers also criticize the National Government 
for confusion regarding the significance of its own 
policies in order to 'save Britain from ultimate 
bankruptc/ through an adverse balance of payments 
the National Government attempted to reduce imports 
rather than bring about a revival of world trade on 
vidiich restoration of the normal balance largely 
depend)^ By tariff and quota restrictions the govern- 
ment succeeded in narrowing the adverse balance of 
commodity trade until the demand for imports which 
followed revival of the home market widened it once 
more in 1934 yet this increased adverse trade balance 
failed to create a serious adverse balance of payment 
or alarm the government as in IP3f, because simulta- 
neous recovery abroad increased the invisible Items 
in Britain s favour 

The Ottawa and foreign trade agreements have 
been partially offset by reprisals against the British 
tariff on the part of France Germany the Irish Free 
State and ether British customers Sueccssrd bargain 
■ng for the Scandinavian and Baltic coal markets has 
driven Polish exporters to compete with Britain In the 
Mediterranean and South America forcing British coal 
companies to reach an agreement for division of these 
markets with their new rivals In so far as It 
succeeds in decreasing imports moreover, the National 
Government reduces the power of overseas countries 
to buy British exports or repay past borrowings in 
England and harms British shipping The curtailment 
of food imports is especially vicious because agricultural 
countries have not only been important purchasers ol 
British capital goods but arc also Britain s debtors for 
past loans The 1935 Report of the Chamber o 
Shipping complained that 'tariffs quotas and agricultural 
sut«idies have necessarily deprived shipping not only 
of inward cargoes but of the outward cargoes wmch 
would have been exported to pay for the excluded 
imports with consequent injury to the shipping 

industry ship building engineering and other industries 
wholly or partly dependent on it One consequena 
of this system of economic nationalism ' admirably 
concel^^ to stabilize depression" has been the 

necessity of the £ 2.OO1) 000 subsidy to British tramp 
shieling Although the adverse effect of curtail™ 
imports on the export trade could have been partially 
offset by a liberal policy of foreign lending Neville 
Chamberlain s total embrago on foreign loans from 
June 1932 to luly 1934 and present extension of the 
embargo on loans to non sterling bloc countries has 
hindered a rise in exports as well as an Increase In 
the business of financial houses Since assuming 
I^miCTShip in June 1935 Stanley Baldwin has underline 
the dependence of Britain on international 1^*“* 
without explaining how that dependence was to be 
harmonized with the policy of stimulating domestic 
activity 
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A Poem 

This IS the English rendering a poem by 
T)r Rabindranath Tagore, published m F»sia 
Bharah Hens 
Forgive me peerless one 

if 1 forget myself 

for with the first rush of the rains 

the forest trees are darkly ag tated 
the garden lane is reckless in its flowering excess 
prodigal with its perfume 
Forgive me, my peerless one 

if my eyes are guilty of trespass 
"See from all cornets of the sky 

the lightning repeatedly flashes through vout 

window 

and the wind is rudely rampant with 

your veil 

'Forgive me, my peerless one 

if 1 am slack in my manners 
The daylight is dim today 

the idle hours seem absent mmded 
the lonely meadows are without cattle 
the sky blinded with showers 
Forg ve me my peerless one 

if I forget myself 

when the shadow of the dark dense clouds 
has deepend in your eyes 
your black hair circled by a jasmine chain 
yoar forehead kissed by the clamourous day of 

July 


Health of School Going Children 
Dr V B Gokh'ile writes m The Progress of 
JEihicatton 

Every young person s education is a continuous 
process from day to day for years together This is 
naturallv to be shared by both the parents and teachers 
alike A boy or girl really spends five sixth of the 
day out of school under the apparent supervision of 
responsible parents This very fact needs complete 
CO operation of parents and teachers to ensure x^ich 
every school should have a parent s assoaation as an 
integral part of its system There should be free 
exchange of mutual confidences the primary object 
be ng to maintain uniformity of disopline supervision 
in character build ng inculcation of healthy habits both 
in School and out of school Children are prone to 
observe and imitate their elders It is up to (he parents 
and teachers to set good example lor these youngsters 
The assoaation will form one of the means to induce 
parents to take a lively interest in the doings of the 
school This IS my first suggestion (or your close 
consideration My second point before yoj is the 
ph>-Sical tra nmg of the pupils You are all doing full 
just cc to the education of the mml. But as far as 
i can judge at present extremely meagre attentio*i is 
paid to the development of the body Although every 


one of us is so familiar with the time honoured dictum 
sound mind in a sound body iTItT 

very little importance is given to this part of education 
there should be no school hours for at least a 
couple of hours after full meal Neither pupils nor 
teasers can do full justice to themselves during this 
period In tropical countries like India early morning 
IS the best time both to impart and receive knowledge 
which undoubtedly requires great concentration of 
mind One is fresh after a good night s rest In 
Egypt all transactions are suspended between the hours 
of 12 noon and 3pm Once this point of 
paramount importance entirely in the interest of our 
youngsters is grasped and accepted all other 
difficulties can be smoothed away 


Populatieo of ladta la time of Aibar 
C S K. Rao Shaheb writes n Qiwtricrlj 
Jourml of ilte ifithc Soeuti) 

To estimate the population of a country where 
sutislics ate not available recourse is generally had 
to two sources of information vis extent of cultiva 
tion and Ihe strength of armies If we assume that 
the mam I ne on Indian Agriculture has persisted 
during the last three centuries then area under crops 
IS a rough index of rural population The statistics 
preserved in the Am-i AAbatt is sufficient to give 
a general idea of the extent of cultivation in those 
provinces of the Mughal Empire m which the regula 
tion system of revenue assessment had been effectively 
introduced ' 

After discu3>ing vnnou^ data Jlr Eno Sliaheb 
concludes 

So we come to the conclusion that Akbar's 
Empire contained a population of abort 150 millions 
This was subjected to natural checks as famines 
epidemics and war Mughal India was not free from 
these scourges which must have reduced the popula- 
t on considerably 


Imgation Problems m Ben^l 
Mr S C Tfajumdsr wntes in Scieitee and 
CaUnre 

The problems vary in d fferent parts of Bengal Thus 
in >S7estern Bengal specially in Bankura and Birbhum 
districts and in the western portions of Midnapore 
Burdwan and Murshidabad districts the most pressing 
demand is for inigation Though in normal years 
the total rainfall may be considered to be more or 
less adequate the distribution is erratic and during 
the Utter half of September and in October the rainfall 
ts usually msuffiaent for the requirements of crops In 
consequen'e the outturn is usually poor even in 
normal years and in years of scarcity which occur 
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approximately once in 5 to 7 years, there is a total 
or partial failure of crops The ryots can hardly 
afford to use any artificial manure, and the productivity 
of the soil Is gradually decreasing Canal irrigation 
can Inacasc the productivity of the soil as the silt is 
carried by the rivers 

In the eastern portion of 'K'estern Dengal also, 
irrigation would be useful , but the most pressing 
need is to improve Its sanitary condition and to 
increase the productivity of the soil by means of 
flood flushing which the area has been deprived of 
os a result of embankments, and to restore the net- 
work of rivers within the area which, being deprived 
of the (lushing from the parent streams, have badly 
J deteriorated and can no longer serve as efficient 
f drainage channels The Ideal solution would, no 
doubt, be to remove the embankments and to restore 
the natural condition prevailing before the embankments 
were erected 


Reciprocity of Sexes 

ilmilvi Abdnl Mntlib, m A , n Im wriU^ m 
Seri (inf of Uumambj partly thus 

It may be said that by the removal of patda man 
kind will be accustomed to free social intercourse and 
no bitter result will ensue but will that ensure safety 
for females In every day affairs of life ? If 
however, such free scope is not possible and if having 
considered the human lendeneies of average mankind 
we find that our women will require body guards 
to proteet them against the unlicensed handlina of 
Irresponsible males it is better for our females to leave 
for the males, that sphere of life which is more suitable 
for them It may be said that screemng the women 
from view altogether stands on a different fating, 

there may not be any harm in allowing females 

ordinarily to be seen by others though there maybe 
objection to their free mixing in public places But if 

no useful purpose IS served by 

to public gaze, why should It at all be flowed 7 
Why should we subject ourselves to an unwholesome 
<ha( IS likelv to cause some mischief 
* Every man is'^endowcd with that faculty which by 
nature attracts him towards a female and the more 
IS indulged in, the more it grows in keenness It 
s very easily said by many that our virtue should 
n>.i he ' fugitive and cloistered but how many are 
th«c who can stand the test if indiscriminate mixing 
IS allowed.? 


Indian Cmlization 

The followintr occurs in Vfdanla hesart 
I ,»iioions God has been worshipped as 

.u '5 or the Friend or the Master India has 

these" rnany other forms of worship God 
added to these, many , ^s the Divmc Mother of 
11 Aid throuS Bhaktb ^ devotion. God 

the j all the human relationships He ts 

Is Mastel as the Friend, as the Child 

wor^ippcd ® Beloved These forms of love 

or he^t of man reaches out to 

arc most natu , {hlrsting for soul God the 

the heart of / ^ wisdom and strength Is the 

embodiment of love 

if?Wll, ' he lovA w" W"'" “f Lo™ 


Which IS God If man loves his master, he loves but 
a particle of that wisdom and strength which is God 
In God man's highest aspirations find fulfilment, for 
God is beyond man's greatest hopes and desires In 
the infinite heart of God there is room for all No 
one can fathom its depth, no one can measure Gods 
love There is always love beyond love, joy beyond 
|oy, wisdom beyond wisdom So the Upanfshad 
says ' Love God alone, for then the object of your 
love will never perish " 


The Machine and the Mahatma 

In nn important paper m The Indian liciuti 
Mr ,7 M Kumamppa writes. 

The motive behind the mventioi] of labour-saving 
machinery is greed, not philanthropy or love to lessen 
the burden of the worker. Naturally, therefore, the 
indiscnminate use of machinery only increases many 
of the evils of capitalism it kills the small trader, 
destroys handicrafts, and inaeases unemployment,^ 
poverty and disease > it crushes the individuality and 
initiative of man and makes him a slave It stimulates 
the greed of the rich and promotes parasitism and 
irresponsibility It concentrates wealth and power m 
the hands of the few and deprives the producer of 
his share in the production and its profits Is it any 
wonder then if Gandhiji, to whom the individual and 
his welfare is the one supreme consideration, ts 
against the use of such machinery ? ' I want to save,' 
declares the Mahatma "time and labour, not for a 
fraction of mankind but (or all I want the concentra- 
tion of wealth, not in the hands of the few, but in 
the hands of all To this end he welcomes simple- 
tools and instruments and such machinery as saves 
individual labour and lightens the burden of the millions 
of workers It is clear therefore, that he is net 
against all machinery 'if'hlle the Mahatma is most 
uncompromisingly against the use of the machinery which 
saves labour in order to increase profits for the proRceer, 
he considers the extensive use of such machinery as 
saves labour for the individual not only desirable but 
lawful 


The Growth of the Political Co&scieace in 
Ceylon 

Mr S J K Crowther writes in The 
Renew 

Ceylon is India in miniature In this island of 
27000 square miles and a population of 7,3iX? -XtO, 
mainly descendants of early settlers from India are 
reproduced as in a microcosm many of the elements 
of India's problems The caste system prevails m 
Ceylon, though ft is not the grim reality that it haS 
become in India Cleavages of race and religion exist 
but they arc not so deep seated as they are in India. 
For these reasons the development of political 
responsibility in Ceylon is of some interest 

The Donoughmorc Commission came in IWF 
Their conclusion naturally was that the Ceylonese 
were not yet fit for responsible government As a 
step towards this end they recommended a new 
constitution which is a disguised form of d>archy, 
although the Commissioners protested in their report 
that they did not favour a dyarchical form of 
government The chief features of the new constilu- 
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tion ate the abolition of communal representation 
and the erfranchiscment of all males and females 
above the a«e ot 21 without any literacy or property 
qualihcation. 

Under the new constitution Introduced in 1931, the 
Leeisiativc Council was replaced by a State Counal 
having both legislative and executive functions The 
State Council consists of three official members fifty 
elected members and eight members nominated by the 
Governor The three official members, styled Officers 
of State,— namely the Chief Secretary, the Attorney- 
General and the Financial Secretary,— have seats on 
the Board of Ministers as well as in the State 
Council in both of which they may speak but cannot 
vote The Chief Secretary, the head of the Civil 
Service, is the Chairman of the Board of Ministers as 
well as of the Public Service Commission which is in 
charge of appointments, promotions and transfers He 
IS also the Minister in charge of Defence and External 
Affairs The Attorney General is the Minister in 
charge of Law, and the Hnancial Secretary is head of 
the Treasury aaj ja ehsrge cf Fraaafe 

Elections were held m all the other constituencies 
A total of 1 577,932 voters (978 543 males and 599 384 
females) had registered themselves and in those 
divisions where contests were held sixty per cent of 
the voters went to the poll On the whole the 
contests were fairly fought and there were only one 
or two cases of appeal to religious preiudice On 
the other hand the people's freedom from racial 
preiudice was shown m the election of two Europeans 
and two Indians 

The State Council entered on its duties under the 
worst of auspices The Depression lay heavy on the 
land Tea rubber and coco nuts the mam agricultural 
products had slumped disastrously The public revenue 
had declined so seriously that the first budget presented 
by the Board of Ministers revealed a serious defiat 

Besides the outstanding achievements of the Counal 
Its one serious blunder was the passing of a BiU for 
the relief of Judgment Deb ors Passed during the 
worst phase of the Depression it bore evidence of 
the prevalent panic. The Bill, had it become law, 
would have done much harm to the credit of Ceylon. 
The Govanor, on instructions from the Secretary ot 
State has therefore, withheld his assent from it 

On another matter the Governor and the Council 
come into conflict once a year,— on the vote for leave 
passages and holiday warrants of Government 
employees. The Secretary of State has held that the 
practice of granting leave passages once in four years 
should continue because the Constitution requires that 
the conditions of employment of public servants which 
existed at its inception should not be altaed 

This IS one of the grounds on which a section of 
the State Counal is pressing for the wnthdrawal of 
the special powers vested in the Governor From 
the point of view of this section of the House, who 
are all Sinhalese, the Governors special powers are 
an intolaable rcstnaion of the Council s freedom of 
aaion 


New Orientatioii in Education 
^Ir B. Ramnchandra Bao, M A. L.T., Pnncipa], 
Hindu College, Guntur, contributes a very 
instnictiTC piper to £Uiicalioru7l India Part of 
It 19 given bore 

Following up the argument in prartice we may so 
arrange the school work that the forenoon session 


(7 to 10) may be entirely devoted to teaching lan- 
guages, mathematics and specialized sciences and the 
afternoon (3 to 5) session may be left completely to 
the pupils to make good what the/ have learnt from 
teacher by experience in practical work in the 
laboratory or workshop or art studio to be followed 
up by games and lectures (two or three per week) 
with the aid of cinema or magic lantern that go to 
eluadate the general knowledge subjects viz , History 
Geography and General Science It is high time that 
the pupils are disabused of the false notion that know- 
ledge can be acquired by reading pages after pages of 
text bools More often than not thcperiods assigned to 
these subjects are utilized for the dictation of notes 
There might have been some excuse for such a 
procedure when the essay type of answers was in 
demand But fortunately now the new style of 
questioning needs short intelligent and accurate 
answers For geography there are slides to illustrate 
the topography climate vegetation and economic 
development of a country or a region The proper 
study of picture and map supplemented by excursions- 
will surely foster correct geographical concepts and 
the text book should be read independently by the 
pupils only for refreshing their memories Similar aids 
can be easily devised for other general knowledge 
subjects In fact pupils should be weaned from too 
much attachment to printed letter and should be in- 
duced to acquire knowledge by observation and 
experimen* The compulsory vernacularization of all 
non language subjects will greatly facilitate this reform 
the allocation of one school session to the self- 
effort and self manifestation of the pupils will have » 
very healthy effect on the tone of the school and the 
task of the teacher will be greatly lightened The 
tea ha and pupil will realize that education is a co- 
operative effoit and that each has a part to play 
The employment of pupils in laboratories work- 
shops and art studios to realize by practical experi- 
ment the truth of what they have learnt m the clast 
room will incidentally afford ample scope for develop 
■ng skill of hand and eye Manual training should be 
closely associated with subjects of class instruction 
In the miniature 'S^orld of the School pupils whose 
parents pursue d fferent vocations m life gather together 
and the various types of inherited genius that they 
possess should be properly utilized for the benefit of 
all In this soaety of all talents only such manual 
work as Will release the native genius of the peoples 
should be alloted and it Will not be impossible to 
establish some sort of co operation between home and 
school Vorkers in the carpentry section should be 
able to effect ordinary repairs of school furniture and 
prei>are simple educational equipments So also the 
smithy and laboratory by mutual assooation forge 
ordinary implements of scientific education In this 
wav every branch of education Will find its instructors 
and workers Thus the theory and practice of educa- 
tion would be set side by side to infuse real love of 
knowledge, to foster dgnity of labour to engender 
confidence m the apparently dull and indifferent pupils 
and finally eliminate truancy and failure from the 
school world 


Tbe Practical Problems of Life 
Tlie following nre extnetod from J^afniddha 
Bltarata 

The conflict between authority and reason is seiy 
conrion to modern minds There are people who 
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proclaim their unbelief in all forms of autbonty Tbey 
do not want to submit to any discipline They have 
no philosophy of life which they adhere to nor have 
they any ideal to be achieved in life They absolutely 
Ignore the great value of tradition They are practi 
caliy led by wandering whims and caprices In the 
name of liberty and reason, they propound doctrines 
which are suicidal to the progress of mankind |n 
the midst of this confusion, some people take a 
blind refuge in age-long authority In theit heart 
they arc either sceptics or hypocrites but they console 
themselves with a false relief by leaning towards 
authority 

The efficacy of reason can hardly be overestimated 
\^o can underestimate the value of any rationalistic 
investigation? Our life is sure to be svayed by 
Superstition and fanaticism if it be not governed by 
reason Wc know how the evils of authority have 
ruined individuals and nations It is well known 
how religions fight against one another for want of 
reason Besides, liberty and reason are so ir>dispensab!e 
for the growth of our soul 'if'e can never grow 
wrfhdT the fteiigcs of Wind fradrfron 

It has been said that reason is not strong 
enough " said Swami Vivckananda ii does not 
.always help us to get the Truth < many times it makes 
mistakes and therefore the conclusion is that we 
must believe in the authority of a church 1 That was 
said to me b> a Coman Catholic but I could not 
«ee the logic of it On the other hand I should say 
if reason be so weak a body of priests would be 
wealcCT and I am not going to accept their verdict 
but i Will abide by my reason because with all its 
weakness there is some chance of my getting at 
truth through it » while by the other rneans, there 
IS no such hope at alt The great Swami at the 
same time emphasued the limited scope of reason 
too He said in the same breath To reach Truth 
by reason alone Is impossible because imperfect reason 
cannot study its own fundamental basis Therefore 
the only waj to study the mmd is to get at facts 
and then intellect will arrange them and deduce the 
principles ' Liberty and reason must have tbeit proper 
limits If they be let loo«e they will catainly fail 
to be safe guides m life Tradition on the other 
hand should not be set at naught simply because 
they ate age worn and out of fashion Wc must 
jivoid the extremes of both authority and reason for 
the solution of our problems m life Wc need be 


conscious of the dangers of faith and aUo the obstacles 
of intellectualism there ought to be a balance 
between reason and faith in all our undertakings in 
life An undue leaning to one or the other Is the 
cause of our mistakes and miseries The unrest that 
we find in the modern life is largely due to the lost 
balance 


The Pnnciples of Indian Art 

The foJlotving- ertnefs are tokcfl from T/is 
TJieosopJitsl 

The chief characteristic of the Indian temperament 
moulded as it is by religion and philosophy, is its 
instinct to search for principles To proceed from a 
principle or a general law, to its application to action 
ts the Hindu method— the reverseof the British tempera 
ment which takes things as they are and 'muddles 
through and after achievingsuccess at last is surprised 
(o discover that there was a principle all the time 
The Hindu mmd always seeks the idea first. 'From 
above downwards may well describe Hindu techMgue 
Ml everything 

This IS particularly true in all forms of Indian art 
The artist seeks above all things to express the Idea 
Everything even the form is subordinated to the idea 
Let me illustrate In painting no Indian painter m«r 
uses a model Suppose he plans to carve a bull in 
granite « every one of the tens of thousands of temples 
of Shiva has an image of his bull, and these granite 
bulls small and large ore everywhere He does not 
get a bull and model trom nature He has observed 
thousands of bulls— cattle are m every village and 
home I from these memories he crentes in his mmd the 
idea of the bull Then he sets to work to carve it 
His obicet is not to make a bull whiwh Is true to nature 
in all details , he plans to make the idea permente the 
matter If in creating his proportions are not accurate 
he docs not consider that a defect | he is creating not 
the image of any living bull but the idea which materi 
allies Of clothes itself as a bull The bulls passivity 
his dignity and aloofness his sense of being the vehicle 
of the God Shiva— these arc what the artist intends 
to reveal This emphasis on idea as above form Is the 
hallmark of true Hindu art 





Sir Samuel Hoare's Baseless Boast 

Addressing the Assembl} of the League of 
Nations at Geneva on the 11th September last 
Sit Samuel Hoare, British Foreign Secretarj, 

IS reported by Reuter to haa e said 

In accordance mth what we believe to be 
undetbmg pnnciples of the League we steadily 
promote the growth of self government m ©iff 
own temtones For example only a few weeta 
ago I was re^onable for helping pass through 
the Imperial Parbament a great and eompheated 
measure to extend self-goiemment to India 

It 13 RO entirely unfounded claim that ‘The 
Government of India Act, 1935,” to which Sir 
Samuel Hoare referred has extended self 
government to India or even that it has pro 
moted the growth of self governraeot in India. 
This has been pointed out so often tu the 
Indian section of the press in India dnnng the 
discussion of the sections of the Government 
of India Bill in the British {not the “Imperial’*) 
Parliament that it may seem superfluous to 
point it out again But as British Impenalists 
will not cease to repeat the falsehood that they 
have given self-government to India by the 
new Act, it will not do for ns to cease to coo 
tradict and refute such a flagrant falsehood 

If a country is self-governing its seat of 
ultimate authority in state aflairs (mctndiog 
political, economic and hindred matters) is 
situated in the country itself But in the case 
of India that seat is in a country several tliou- 
«and miles distant from it and separated from 
it bv two continents and many seas The 
ultimate authority, too, of a self-governing 
country, whether one man or a bodv of ropre- 

*To the Bntish Parliament the Imperial 

Parhament is Quite meorrecl. For not to epe^ of 
subject India which contains the greater portioa of 
the population of the British Empire even the eelf 
goveming Dominions do not as they are not required 
to. send their represents tivce to the Bntish Parliament. 


sentative men, is indigenous to that country 
But the paramount authority, so £ar a« 
India IS concerned, will continue to be non- 
Indiao 

The constitution of a self ruling country 
IS usually framed by Itself, or if it be m the 
transition stage from a subject to a self- 
governing condition the constitution should be 
framed at least in accordance with the wishes 
of the subject population and receive their 
assent But m the case of the Government of 
India Act, it was framed entirely by non 
Indians and, though there was n show of con- 
sulting Indians, the J P C report itself says 
that the J P C Committee did not accept even 
the recommendations of the Moderate Indian 
delegates’ examined ' And needless to say, 
no Indian par^, not even the much favoured 
and much ‘conciluated Muhammadans, have 
acclaimed the \ct as one which, far from 
granting complete self rule, concedes even 
partial self-government 

A self ruling country has and performs the 
duty of defending the country But the new 
constitution, like the existing one, places 
Defence entirely in the hands of the foreign 
Executive and outside the control of the 
Legislature in any way There has been for 
years a hollow talk of the Indianization of 
the army But m the new Government of 
India Act one does not catch a faint echo of 
even that deceptive talk 

So much for Defence. 

\s regards the civil administration of the 
countrv, India at present has no say and in 
the future also will not have any say in the 
matter of the periodical appointments of her 
Governor General and Governors. 

Fven in the case of ofEcers of lower rank 
such as those belonging to the Indian Civil 
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Service, the Indmi Mcdiciil Service, the 
Indian Police Service, the Irrigation Service 
and man) other olficcrs, the Ituinn legislatures 
■or ministers will have nothing to do with 
their recruitment, po‘?ting, promotion, leave, 
pensions, suspension, dismissal, etc, the most 
important parts of such work being m the 
hands of the Sccrctarj of State and the 
remainder in the bands of the Govcnior- 
■Gencral and Governors 3 or details the 
reader is referred to sections 244 to 263 of 


the Act 

It IS a fine brand of self rule for a countrj 
not to appoint or control its own servants ’ 
The “steel frame” is not onlj to be maintiincd 
intact for an indefinite period but to be re 
inforccd and extended 

A self niling country controls and disburse® 
its own purse But in the new constitution 
expenditure on the reserved departments, 
salanes and pensions of high oCBcials and 
superior cull servants, and interest and sink- 
ing fund charges on the national debt are 
removed by statute from the vote of tbo 
legislature These non-votable item® in the 
future federal budget have amounted in recent 
years to some 80 per cent of the total expen 
diture of the Government of India. Even as 
regards the remaining 20 per cent of federal 
expenditures, the power and responsibility of 
the future Pinaiice Minister arc limited by 
spccual powers conferred on the Governor- 
General m relation to budget procedure which 
enable him to restore any amounts reduced or 
Tciectcd by legislative vote 

To call a country self governing which 
cannot control even 20 per cent of its revenue 
•with certainty is a grim joke which the joker 
tnay enjoy, but not those at whose expense it 

13 ruling country determines its rela- 

tions with foreign countries But, not to 
speak of such subjects of high politics as 
necotiations for war and peace, even matters 
relatin-’ to commerce with other countries, 
cmicration and immigration, etc , are placed 
outside the jurisdiction of the legislature , for 

Torcign Affairs, like Defence, is a reserved’ 

Sir Samuel Hoaro’s self gOYermng 
India, currency nnd exchange, banking, railway 
i^tes and freight, etc, wUl continue to be 


manipulated in noii-Indian interests These 
key economic spheres have thus been removed 
from re«j>onsiblc legislative control 

Ever) student knows or ought to know 
that before and during the rule of the East 
India Company, and even later, Bntain built 
up and developed her trade, industnes and 
shipping at the expense of those of India, 
tlicrcby occupying m tlio Indian economic 
sphere the place which ought to be India’s 
own The reader may refresh hts memory 
of facts relating to thw subject by consulting 
the enlarged new edition of Major J3 D Basu’s 
“Rum of Indian Trade and Industrie® ” In 
Sir Samuel Hoarc’s self-governing India, 
Indians will not be able to re occupy m the 
trade, industries and the shipping nnd other 
means of fiansport of their own country that 
supreme place which the nationals of all 
civilired and self ruling coiintnes do m theirs 
by any or all the means winch have been and 
arc resorted to by such nationals For, in the 
new Act in oracr to “hang” any possible 
future endeavour aiming at such re-occupatioa 
such endeavours have been given the bad 
name of "discrimination ” By sections 111 to 
121 the Executive (the Governor-General, etc.) 
have been given ample and nnbimted powers 
to prevent such “discrimination ” Ibus, the 
provisions regarding ‘commercial di«criroma 
tion and the “®pecial responsibility’ laid on 
the Governor General to prevent such “dis- 
crimination" seriously limit the pitiable future 
Finance Minister’s power to devise and carry 
out a programme in the interests of Indian 
trade and industry 

The height of absurdity and injustice is 
reached in section 116 winch makes British 
companies carrying on business in India “eligible 
for any grant, bounty or subsidy payable out of 
the revenues of the Federation or of a Province 
for the encouragement of any trade or industry 
to the same extent as companies incorporated 
by or under the laws of British India are eligible 
therefor, ’ under some conditions which 
exploiting Briti«h business men will be able 
very easily to comply with 

No wonder then that a paper on “The 
Government of India Bill as Amended m the 
±lou®e of Commons” by Mr Hugh Mol«oo, 
M P, published in the July number of The 
Astahe Eemeu, contains the following cxulung 
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laudation of the proMsious against «o called 
discnmination ^ 

‘ Under the Bill there are as full and complete 
prohibitions of discmmnation as the ingenuity ot 
the Parliaraentaiy draftaaeo prompted by th® 
greater ingenuity of the European community a 
legal advieers has been able to dense ' 

p 457 

A 'elf ruling State makes its own Kwa, 
which are not subject to any veto by any non 
indigenous authontj or person But in the 
case of India, the Bntish Crown, the Bntish 
appointed Governor General and the British 
appointed provincuil Governors are empowered 
by this new Act, imposed upon India from 
outside, to veto or disallow laws passed by 
the central ot provincial legislatures There 
13 no means provided for over nding this veto, 
a«, for instance, there is m the ca»e of the 
power of veto possessed by the President of 
the United States of America 

Ihe Governor General and the Governors 
have been thus not only empowered at Iheir 
discretion to reduce to a nullity the legislative 
powers and activities of the central and 
provincial legislatures, but thev have been 
m addition given powers to make ‘Governor 
General’s laws” and “Governor’s laws’ by 
their «olo authoritv, without the help of or 
lu disregard and defiance of the le^latures ' 
The Governor General 3 and the Governor’s 
Acts shall hav e the same force and efTect and 
duration as Acts of the Federal or Provincial 
Ijcgislatiires 

Sir *'amoel Hoare’s self rule-granting Act 
ma\ be exposed to the admiring gaze of the 
civilized world in far greater detail than we 
have attempted and that to an indefinite length 
.w,? .wuv/ .UPS" Jibp* ?rrAV .cmwtwwivig' owilr 
three more items, 1 1 . 

The Governor General s and the Gover 
nor’s power of suspending the constitotion 
wholly or in part, at their discretion, and taking 
unto thcm«elvcs and exercising all the powers 
of the department or departments concerned , 
Totallv Ignoring the existence of the eigb^ 
million inhabitants of the Indian States’ sub- 
ject', giving seats in the Federal Ijcgislatorc 
to the nominees of the rulers of thc«e States 
and giving full recognition to the autocracy of 
the«c Pnnccs (as they are called) as it exists 
today , and 

mO-IS 


Reducing the Hindus of Bntish ruled India, 
who number more than half not only of the 
entire population of British ruled India but of 
the population of both the Bntish Provinces 
and the Indian States combined, to the position 
of a minonty commuaity 

This last Item requires some statistical 
elncidation 

'Ehe total population of the whole of India 
(mmiis Burma) according to the census of 
1931, IS 339,625,586 The Hindus of British 
ruled India alone, that is of the Provinces, 
number 177 157, 03o This is more than half 

of the total population of the whole of India. 
Therefore, the Hindus of Bntish ruled Indua 
ought to have been given more than half the 
seats in the two Houses or Chambers of the 
Federal Legislature, namely, the Council of 
State and the Federal Assembly But out of 
the 2b0 seats in the Coiiocil of State the 
Hindus of Bntish India have been given only 
SI seats, and out of the 375 seats in the 
Federal Assembly they have been given only 
124 scats They ought to bav e got more than 
half the seats but have got less than one third 
These 'General’ seats are meant for 
Buddhists Jamas, etc, also whose numbers 
we have not taken into consideration 

It IS to be noted that the Hindus of Bntish 
India not only form more than half the total 
population of Uic whole of India but also con 
tarn the laigest number of the best educated, 
njo t pubhc-spinted and most cnterpnsing 
persons m Indua. Perhaps that is the reason 
why Sir Samuel Hoare’s self nile-gmng Act 
has discnuivnated against them 

Safaiy of the Prime Minister of 
India To Be and That of the 
Japanese Prime Minister 

Speculation is already nfc as to who is 
likely to be the first Prime Minister of Federa 
ted Indio. AA hat is going to be his salary, we 
wonder 

Our provincial mmiMcrs get salaries of 
Rs 61,000 per annum apiece That may 
lead one naturally to gue®s tint the All Indua 
Pnme Minister must be given at least 
Rs. 80,000 per annum, if not Rsu 100 000 

It IS lofercvting to compare the bloated 
salanes of these practically powerless figure- 
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licntU (compantivcly «i>pjking), ilrwcJ \n 
brief authority, on Home of yshom bigness w 
Uinist, with the verj modest niilary of the 
Prime Minister of tlie powerful Empire of 
•Tap m. Formerly his Hilary used to be 1,000 
(one Ihousind) jen per mensem. Rut, we 
have learnt from the ronsul-General of Japan 
in Colcutt.a, that his salary according to the 
revised ocalc is 800 (eight hundred) yen per 
mensem. On the 19th of September last tlic 
exchange value of a hundroAd yen was Rs. 78. 
So, the Prime Minister of Japan gets a ealao 
of Rs. 024 per mensem, or Us 74^8 P®*" 
annum 1 One reason why Japan is able to 
spend large sums on the improvement of her 
agriculture, commerce, industries, education, 
health services, shipping, etc., is that she can 
command the services of men of firsUntc 
standing and ability for the public go^ on 
very moderate salaries. But here m India the 
burcauorac} must awe and dumbfound us 
Indians, who arc regarded as among the gaping 
rustics of tho world, with the length of the 
purses presented to the ministers. 

Pennsylvania Gives Eguallfy to 
Negroes 

The 450X)00 negroes who live m the Suite of 
Peansvhama have foimd themsch w ^”5? 
Rimdiv la & state o( absolute equality with their 
wE.l7b"lh.‘“ EW boul br 1.. b« 

Its doors to them. No pubbe 

exclude them In trains and buses they can eit 
Sc they please In theatres, m all of 

pubbe entertainment, they can take their n^ 

to a White woman without the msna^r of the 
hall darmg to aay them nay ^tal Srotem^r 
wu the day m which the Slate's Negro Equably 
Bdl recently rushed through both the Hou-ics of 
the State Legislature, became law 
So the position of the Negroes in America 
has not been superior to that of the 
depressed classes in India in etenj 
rpsnect. though it has been eo in many 
respects It U welcome news that nt least 
Haf America™ Sl.te the Negroes ha,o 
now been legally P »“■' 
rise in the social scale and be equal to the 

■\Vhites. 

Asoka Pillars and Wltllngdon Kiosks 
As quite recenUy the ancient name of 
Asokaand the modern name of Willmgdon 
have been placed in juxtaposition in the public 
mind, it may be expected that wherever there 


ore A«oka Pilhars nnd Rock® bearing Asoka s 
Inscriptions, f there (nnd elsewhere, too) 
will spring tip Willingdon Kiosks bearing the 
Iqvcnd : 

*'Bow Down, Vc Indians, Bow Down— And 
Bay Briti“li-” 

Indian Oil-seeds 

'£hc ^lournol of the Jtoi/al Socielif of Arts 
for August 23 last contains a paper on "Indian 
oil-seeds” by Dr. F. J. F. Shaw, which was read 
before the Indtan Section of that society. It 
is staled Uicre . 

Tlie total esports of Indian oil-rocds of all 
improied m quantity from 733,000 tons in 1932-M 
to 1.121.000 tons in 1033-31, and from Rs 11.31 
lacs to Its 13,00 lacs ID value Relatively (o 1933-33, 
therefore there was an improvement of M per 
rent in quantit5 nnd 21 per cent in value m 
quantity the ciports in lOXWl reached a record 
level for recent jears, this expansion being mamw 
due to the recoverj msde by Indian hns^ 
Htporls of linseed lo 1933JJ1 attained the pre-wiw 
icvcl and there was also an improved demand 
for groundnuts as compared with the preceding 
year, but this imrirovement was aecoropamed by 
a fail in value Lxcludmg linseed and groundnut^ 
other kinds of oil-aeeds taken together deeunad 
from 23SOOO tons to 103,000 tons in quantity and 
from Rs 3,^ lacs to Rs 2,43 bea m value, rape* 
se^ being largely responsible for this result, tbo 
demand for it falling oS by about 37 per cent. 
The table given below compares the quantities 
of the different kimb of oil-eeeds enorted dunsg 
the last three vears, with the pre-War averages 
;y,.n.vr uiu'’ iiswuian-w 

I pf 

Linwcd 379 120 72 379 

Rape-seed 273 St 115 73 

Groundunls 212 672 433 547 

Castor 114 101 E6 S2 

240 12 2 e 

119 12 10 1£ 

31 — — — 


Cotton 

Sc*smimi 

Copra 

Others 


ToUl 1,453 OSS 733 1,124 

In Uic case of linseed, observes Dr. Shaw, 
the possibility of combining the production of 
oil with fibre ofl’ers n fniitful line of research 
Oil-seeds arc exported abroad for obtain- 
ing oil and oil-cakes from them. Vegetable 
oils arc used for various purposes, tho manu- 
facture of vegetable ghee, lard, etc., being one 
of them. 

The case for and against the export of 
oil-seeds from India is put thus by Dr. Shaw : 

Each of the Indian oil-seed crops presents its 
own economic and seientifie problems In general, 
India suffers a loss of nitrogenous manure in the 
export of oit-eceds which yield oilcake Such 
exports are crushed outside India, and the cake u 
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not available eitier as a food for cattle ot as ft 
manure for the country which has produced the 
«eed 

A fair proportion of the various kmds of oil 
'«ed3 oil and oilcake are exported to fore^ 
countries and the rest are consumed m Indis 
There is a difference of opinion about the desir 
abihty of exportmg large quantities of Indian oil 
seeds Many people consider it as a loss to the 
country and consider that the seeds must be crushed 
m the country and only the surplus oil should be 
exported There are others who maintain that the 
export of seed should contmue The arguments 
advanced m favour of encouragmg the oil-eeed 
crushing mdustry m India are — 

(1) The cakes would be largely retained in the 
country to be utilized for feeding and manurmg 

(2) Tbe profits of the industry would be secured 
for India and the indu«try woidd provide employ 
ment for many Indians 

(3) By crushing the “eeds fresh and better oils 
could be produced 

The arguments in fav our of the export of oil 
seeds are — 

(1) India IS pre-eminently an agncultural counliy 
and it would be better to give attention to the 
development of agnculture with a view to mcrease 
the yield and export of raw material tntber than 
to attempt to start new industries 

(3) Even if an oil-seed crushing mdustrv were 
established on a large scale in India the farmers 
would not readi!) take to tbe use of cake as 
manure and consequently Indian agriculture woula 
not benefit 

(3) India already exports «ome oil and cake 
which udieates that her actual requirements for 
these are adequatel> met 

(4) It would take a long time before Indi'i 
could produce refined oils of the kind demanded 
in Europe and the indi]«tiy could not therefore 
flourish 

(5) It IS easier to export seeds than oil 

The first ar^^uraent in fivour of export is 

onl^ plausible at tbe best All civilized 
countries bave been mainly agncultural at 
«onie period or other of their histoiy, but most, 
if not all, can become manufactunog countnes 
also And thcj should become manufactunng 
countries al'o, seeing that agnculture alone 
cannot support an increasing popnlation with 
a civilized standard of Imng and also consider 
ingtlnt the profits of minnfacture, not to speak 
of agnculture and manufacture combined arc 
much greater than those of ignculture alone 
India should certainlv be more of a manofac 
tunng country than it is now, because too 
large a proportion of the population has been 
thrown on the soil leading a mere band to 
mouth animal existence Moreover, through 
out her I istor) before the Bntish penod 
India was as great a manufactunng country 
as an agncultural one It was onlv after the 
*Rnin of Indian Trade and Industnc«,’ mainly 


during the rule of the East India Company, 
that India has become mainly an agncultural 
country 

lu the course of tbe discussion following 
the reading of Dr Shaw’s paper, Jlr B T 
Mulwani, B Ag , met the arguments of the 
advocates of the export of oil seeds thus 

one pomt emerged which could not be 
over-emphasized namely the very real menace 
to the fertihty of the eoil and the upkeep of live- 
stock from the loss of plant and animal nutrients 
m the export of oil-cakes This formed a particular 
iy sound argument in favour of encouraging the 
oil-seed c nishing industry in India for oil-cakes 
were highly orgomc and nitrogenous and contomed 
considerable quantities of pho-phate potash and 
other valuable nutrients On the other hand 
manumi ingredients were very much lackmg in 
many of the Indian soils and the artificial fertilizers 
imported to meet the need might m the long nia 
deteriorate the soils Moreover as it was attempted 
permai)ent]> to mamtam mcreased yields the need 
for retamme the«e useful by products in India 
became alt the greater 

Another argument for the oil-seed cruslung 
mdustry in India was that it would not only 
ronde employment for poor and needy Indians 
ut it would al«o encoursK and strengthen the 
development of mccbanieal engineenog in that 
country 

Agam as mentioned when the seed was crushed 
fresb it produced better oil with a more pleasant 
aroma and consistency as was shown by the iodine 
value the essential o Is the Reichert Meisal number 
and other micro-chemical and physical dctermina 
tioDS Al«o the grading of oil-seeds and the 
separation of such poisonous and unplea<ant seeds 
as castor would be easier and cheaper if se^ was 
crushed on the spot, for Indian labour wa« the 
cheapest m the world 

The third argument quoted fay the lecturer in 
favour of the export of o»l-“e«l3 was that the 
actual requirements of India for oil-cakes were 
adequately met The force of that argument was 
rather nullified by the prevaous argument which 
stated that the farmer would not readily take to 
the use of cake as manure The large imports 
into India of artificial manures and feeding meals 
also disproved the statement However well 
organized instruction m the usefulness of oil-cakes 
and reduced prices would no doubt induce farmers 
to take to the use of these valuable materials 

Success m producing refined oils might ea^ilv 
be expected if some Iramed experts were recruited 
to rtart will The object might a! o be achieved 
by the offer of medals etc , to the pr^ue^rs of 
the best quahty oils If the export* of Indan 
oilseeds or oils exceeded the present trad" the 
grant of concessions m taxes to oil-seeds growers 
might help to etimulate production The di.*tnbu 
t on of pure and graded oii-««ds for rowing at 
concessions rate* would also rtrengthen the 
indurtrr 

In abort the industry would bo complete m 
itself if 0 l-«eed cru^hmg m India was encouraged 
or at least pven a tnal in eo-operation with some 
of the Merchants Awoejauen* ®uch As'ociaticms 
would hopefully come forward as they had 
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In the jears following, Xoguchi published 
several volumes of poetry and prose, the Summer 
Clovd, the Pilgnmage, the Amencan Dtan oj a 
Japanese Ctrl, Lajcadxo Ilcarn tn Japan, Through 
the Tom, the Sptnt o} /aptfnese Poetry, and the 
Spent oj Japanese Art, A'orin, Utamaro, Hiroahtge, 
Selected Poems, as well as manj books in 
Japanese 

Noguchi’s poetry possesses an elusive charm, a 
musical lilt found in the work of few living poets 
It suggests colour and moonhght, the sighing of 
breezes and the singing of birds, his feeling u 
dehcate and faiiyhke, and hi5 later works all 
portray an increasing love for his adopted language 
which he handles as no other non-Engb'h poet 
save Tagore has done 

“"The Consummafion of flic Rge-long 
Efforts" of India ^ 

Addressing both Houses of the Indinn 
Lcgisliture at Simla on the 16th September 
last, His Excellency Lord Willingdon, the 
Viceroy, said among other things • 

It IS a matter of great satisfaction to roe that 
dunne roj Vicero>alty there has l^a made 
possible a consummation which many of the great 
Tvders of India through the ages de«ired to 
but did sot see and which was hardly in sight 
when 1 m}'*eU took oSco over four jean an 
I mean that the Act for the first time m the 
history of India consolidates the whole of India 
state and Cntish for purposes of common coacen 
under a eineic Government of India for the first 
tune, and udia can become one great country 
The second broad feature in contrast with the 
es«ting constitution is that the GoTerement of 
Indn under the new constitution will draw their 
authontv bv direct devolution from the Crown 
just as the Domimon Governments do They will 
eeasc to be agents and will stand forth as full 

f oUtical and iun»Ue p<’rsonaIities, eTcremng the 
unction of Ilis Majesty The fir^t feature to 
which I havT referrM is the consummation of 
ago-losg efiorts. sot onlv of the Bntish Govern* 
ment but of all great rulers in India from Asoka 
onwards The second feature is the necessatj' 
prehminarj and the bo«t aviguiy for the full attain- 
ment by India of the poUlical character which 
the most developed of tlis hlaio«tv's docimions 
enjoy 

Those who wint Swanj for one undivided 
India will not derive the «\me siti^fiction 
from the pissing of ‘The Government of 
India Act, I03*>” as I>ifd WilUngdon has 
clone. Tliev have not in fact derived am 
satl’-faction from it What Is of primary 
importance is freedom Therefore, a number 
of ndejicndi’nt Indian regions or states would 
be anydav preferable to one big subject India. 
It is true, no doubt, that the previous existence 
of India as an aggrcgite of several independent 
•tales levl again a-d again to her s ibjecfion, 
and it is al*o tm-' that the existence of one 


undivided independent big country is prefer- 
able to the existence of a number of warring 
independent smaller political unit®. But the 
independence of the «maller units i«, in spite 
of all drawbacks, preferable to the subject 
condition of the bigger whole India has been 
often described as being in diversity anti size 
comparable to the whole of Europe minus 
Rusm Would it have been better for this 
big Europc-minu3-Ru«3ia to have been one 
undivided subject country instead of bging the 
aggregate of a number of smaller independent 
and often warnng skates which she has been 
down tbe ages ’ 

Wc will not here discuss whether ludLa 
was ever one po’ihctiJ unit in the sense in 
which she bas become one now, nor whether 
the part of India (the greater part no doubt) 
which bas become one political unit was ever 
exceeded in area bv the parts combined which 
In any previous age had become one political 
unit Neither will we di8cn»s whether, though 
IndLa might not ever have been in the past 
one political unit there was not and has not 
been through the ages a deeper and a more 
fundamental unity of India Wo will speak 
of other matters 

As Liord Willingdon has mentioned Asokn, 
it IS necessary to point out that Asoka’s Indi i 
or in any ca«e the India of the ago of and near 
about <Vsoka, included Nepal and Afghanistan 
or that part of Afghanistan which is adjacent 
to India. Of course, we have not the remotest 
desire that Nepal should become part of a 
sMfyrW Federated India, or tint Afghanistan 
should lo«e her independence. In fact our 
imagination recoils from the thought of .anv 
country at present independent losing its 
indepcudence Wc have mentioned Nepal and 
Afghanistan only to jvoint out that tliere were 
limes when Dharatavarsha denoted a bigger 
portion of the earth than the Indian Empire 
of “The Government of India Act, 1935 ^ 

Tbe ^Tce^oy has spoken of "a consnmm.a- 
tioa which many of ihe great rulers of India 
through the ages desirevl to sec bat did not 
s^^e.** Whst was that con«nnniation? As 
Ifis Cxeel'ciicy has mentioned A«oka by name, 
wlat was the consummation which A«okj 
dedretl to see** It i* not easy to answer 
cither <iucstioti But it is qnitr'easy to say 
what con-ummation “die great niler>* of fndia” 
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liko Asokfi dui noi desire to ecc They did 
not desire to see the whole or nny part of 
Indn coming under and being governed by 
laws enacted outside India by non-Indiang 
Therefore, it can be asserted safely that the 
consummation which has been brought about 
IS not tlie one avhich Asoka desired to 
see The consummation which is a matter of 
greit satisfaction to the Viceroy will not bring 
any solace to the soul of Asoka or to that of 
any Indian who wants Swaraj 

But we ccrtainlv admit that if Federated 
India ever becomes truly self ruling and tf Die 
present mcchamcal juxiapostiton of tuo such 
politically dis-iimilnr parts of India as the 
Frounces and th& Slates be the direct cause of 
and hastens the adicnt of that self ruling con 
dition, the framers of India’s new constitution 
will have desen ed our thanks 

The Viecrov’s reference to Asoka has 
given rise in our mind to many thoughts 
Asoka preached and practised religious equa 
hty It does not matter whether he was a 
benevolent despot or a constitutional monarch 
or anything else in modern political parlance 
But one thing is clear Though he was a 
Buddhist, Buddhist and Hindu, Sramaoa and 
Brahmana, were treated alike m his empire. 
There was then no graded citizenship politi 
cally speaking According to India’s Bntish- 
made new constitution, there is firstrolass 
citizenship for the master race, the Europeans 
second class citizenship for the Anglo Indians 
and Indian Cbnstians , third class citizenship 
for the Muhammadans , and fourth class 
citizenship for the Hindus— with two brands, 
one for the “depressed ’ and the other for the 
'caste” Hindus 

Religious toleration and amity was 
one of the glories of Asoka’s reign But 
Sir Henry Craik has told us recently 
that never in his twentj five years' 
experience had he seen greater communal 
dissensions and rancour than to day 
And Indians think that thi« state of things is 
due not a little to the “Communal Decision” 
which is the foundation of the new constitution 
and to the other Communal Rewards which 
have been announced 

Therefore, though India may have been 
politically made one mechanically, m spint she 
has been hopelessly diaaded bj the constitution 


Far from healing old sores, it has created 
new ones 

The constitution which has divided the 
electors into so many racial, religious, caste, 
economic and other mutually exclusive groups 
(each to place its own narrow, sectional inter- 
ests above national interests) — which ha 
separated even the two soxe^, the con«titution 
which has assigned scats in the legislature to 
the various groups, not according to one 
uniform standard or ba‘‘Ls, but according to 
varying ones, cannot be said to have consoli 
dat^ the whole of India. 

Lord Wilhngdon sajs, now India ”can 
become one great country” His Excellencj 
may be reminded of that paragraph in the 
J P C Report where that committee said that 
they were destroying the national unity of 
India or words to that effect — we are wnting 
these Notes in a place far away from our or 
any library containing political literature The 
kind of Provincial Autonomy which the new 
constitution provides will lead to gubernatorial 
autonomy undoubtedly, but so far as the 
provinces and tbeir people arc concerned one 
certain result will be the Balkanization of 
India The Provinces have been treated as- 
regards the allotment of scats, finance,. 
franchise, etc., according to such varying 
standards, that existing, provincial envy and 
jealousies will persist and new causes of such 
feelings will spring up Thu"*, it will not be 
easy for India to 'Tjccome one great country’ 

There is another rea«on why, in spite of a 
single Government of India, India will not 
really become one great country For be- 
coming truly one great country, the Provinces 
and States should have one great common 
purpose or a few great common purposes In 
spile of the new constitution the people of 
India will, no doubt, continue to act under the 
great common urge of winning self rule But 
as Lord AVillingclon refers to the new Act in 
particular as a unifying factor, he or his 
subordinates should point out the great com 
mon uige, purpose, or object which can be 
discovered in it M'e find none 

A common gnevance may be, as it has 
often been, a unifying factor And all Indians^ 
will continue to labour under the common 
gnevance of not having Swaraj But tho new 
Act has divided tlie people into so many 
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conflicting groups and has set British India 
and Indian India, as also the Provinces among 
themselves and the States among themselves, 
hy the ears so cleverly, and each will have so 
many grievances of their own to ventilate, that 
the great common grievance of lack of Swaraj 
may fail to receive adequate common and joint 
attention 

Federated Indua will mechanically bring 
together two politically heterogeneous parts 
of India. In the British provmces, there 
will be at least the form of democracy 
and some sort of modern admini- 
stration, in the States generally there 
will not be even the form of democracy — 
there will instead be the autocracy and old 
world personal rule of the Princes under the 
paramountcy of the British Crown, with its 
concomitant, the unescapable influence of the 
resident and the political agent Can this be 
called the consolidation of "the whole of India, 
state and British” ** 

"Aufhortfy By Direct Devolution 
from the Crown” 

lord WilIiBgdon has said 
‘ The second broad feature m contrast mlh 
the esKting constitution is that the Goaersment 
of India under the new constitution wiU dnw 
their authority by direct devolution from the 
Grown just as the Dominion Gotemmonts do 
Thev will cease to be aeents and will stand 
forth as full political and }un«lic per^naliUes 
exercising the function of His Majesty” 

We can onlv smile What docs it matter 
to us the people of India how the aulhonty 
of the Government of India is denied and 
how they will stand forth, so long as we the 
people continue to remain depnacdof any ulti- 
mate authontv m anything The Dominions 
appreciate direct devolution because their 
people have the substance of self rule and 
independence The mere words "direct devolu- 
tion” cannot in Indua be a consolatory sub- 
stitute for that substance 
Ills Bicellcncv has added 
"The sfvoad feature ts the nece ^ ry prelum 
narv an! the l>e«* sueury for the full sttamment 
b> India of the political character which the 
laort dc\ eloped of Bia Majesty a Dominions enjoy" 

Creilal Ju/iams Aptlla 
Did "the most developed of IBs Majesty’s 
Dominions” enjoy the "necessary prehmina^” 
of the Rafegnards, special re«pon«ibihtie3 of the 


Governor General and the Governors, the 
Governor General’s reserved subjects of 
Defence, Foreign Affairs, etc., the Goveroor- 
General’s and the Governors’ ordinance- 
making, law making and constitiition-suspend 
mg powers, Communal Decisions and Rewards, 
and provisons against "discnminatioii” ^ 

Cessation of the Ramhla in 
Allahabad, etc 

What the Durga Puja is to the Hindus 
of Bengal the Ramlila is to the Hindus of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Ondb, Bihar, 
etc Non-Hmdus in the latter provinces were 
or are spintually or materially none the worse 
because the Hindus there enjoyed or enjoy 
the Ramlila procession'’, shows, fire works, 
etc. But some Mubamraadans in Allahabad and 
a few other places took it into their heads 
to raise objections to the Ramlila celebrations 
some ten years ago and the local British 
bureaucrats gave them their support So 
these places have not had the Ramlila for ten 
years or more In consequence the Hindus 
there have been denied a religious right, have 
ceased to have some harmless enjoyment to 
which they were entitled, and have been 
deprived of a source of nndefinablc inspiration 
Whether in consequence the objecting Muham-* 
madans have during this decade acquired 
greater fitness for paradise is more than ve 
can say But that they have suffered some 
material lo«s Is the testimony of the Muham- 
madan writer of the following letter m The 
Leader of ^Mlahabad 

Sir — B> the stoppage of the Ramhla our 
community u not suifeneg less than the Ilindus 
During lianUila our people used to get contracts 
for lighting, munc and lii^orla Muslim 
hawlcrs used to sell paper toj’s fireworks and 
innumerable other things If the Ramlila be 
relived we will not onlv gam the goodwill of 
nindi.3 but our trade will get an impetus and 
we will lose nothing I ma> tell our leaders that 
they should leam some lesson from the indepea- 
dent Muslim States of Turkey Arabia and Pema. 
Can OUT leaders cite a single example of the tinrl 
ta those eoijitnes which were the cradW ol 
I'almie cuJturcT So many motor-cars paai daily 
bv our mowjuM every evening and we read our 
prayers peacefully and during the sacred Muh-vram 
our buit“ drums do not allow anybody irrv'pec- 
tive of caste and creed to sleep dunng day or 
Tuefat. We are however tembly upset only 
ODce in the year dunng our prayers ana that too 
at Ailihabad only by the music ol Ramhla 
proceasoa. TVhen our own forefathers ruled 
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Incln was there any euch question at the time? 
We should follow the good policy of co-operation 
with the Uindus which made illustnous the 
Emperor Akbar the mo*t cuccossful ruler m 
India Remember that we cant change histoncal 
facts Therefore I appeal in the name of com 
monsen^e to pro\e ourselves that we are no parties 
to oppose the Ramlila at Allahabad 

Mnnsi Ali 

Allahabad 


Babu Rajendraprasad on the Bengal 
Governor's classification of Critics 
of Detention ivithout Trtal 


Bibu Rajendruprasad, President of the 
Indian National Congress, has issued the 
following statement to the Press 

His Excellent the Governor of Dcngal jn his 
addreos to the Bengal Legislative Council has 
dmded tbo«e who pressed for release or m tbi. 
alternative for the tnal of Bengal detenus into 
two claxsee vt* those who were in eocret ej-mpathy 
with terrorism and therefore ihould be regarded 
as out of court and thore who though well 
meaning were ignorant of the real stote of ana^ 
and therefore deserved no connderaUon He 
Ignored ll e third cla^s which I believe is the 
largest m the country and which has among it 
pci'ons holding diverse political views sad belong- 
mg to diverse parties That third class compnsa 
penons who hold the liberty of person as ^cr^ 
and who strongly feel that none should be 
deprived of his or her Itber^ except as a result 
of trial openly held in accordance with the canons 
of civilued law It is this class which ha« moisted 
on a trial of detenus and fading that their 
release The Government pleads dimculucs m 
the way of tnal and prefers to rely on laws which 
dispense with its necessity and substitute executive 
order for judicial decision They hsTC no reason 
to complain if public are not prepared to accept 
their view subversive as it is of all recognised 
nrmcjples of civilised junsprudepce But xc^ay 
they are bent on perpetuating law^ laws 
deunviDK people of personal liberty hberty of 
association and liberty of expression of vi^ on 
the platform and through the press at the will 
of the executive and they have been enfo^^g 
such laws with aU their vigour and not unrft^ 
misapplymg them to conditions for which they 
were never intended 

Consider the number of pre^s and ne^ 
papers which have been nenali«ed the numbw 
of associations including labom organisations wd 
Congress organisations which are banned the 
Mm^r of individuals who have been depn^ of 
S hberty without any of those being tried and 
wpdemned by a court of law it be<m^ clew 
to what extent the Government can go even when 
things ate more or le->s oiuet Having once enjpved 
thSf powers which subject them to no 
^ an imparUal tribunal, one is not surpri^ tlmt 
even a cntici»m of their method* Wc 
TOurt continue to elniggle against these conm^ 
untd we are m a position to make such laws 
impossible in our land 


Mr. De Valera on Qualifications 
for "Victory'' 

GKKEva, Sept 16 

The smaller nations continue to ralij their 
support to the League Covenant Today vjs 
Mr de Valeras turn eloquently to proclaim the 
Xn*h Iree States adherence to the obligation 
In a bitter survey of the international 'eeling 
he contTBsted the ciecp sadness now obtammg in 
the League with the lofty purposes of previous 
years and asserted 

Today the Cynic is our teacher He whispers to 
us tl at man in the long run is only a beast and 
5 ictory rests with the most brutal ' 

Mr do Valera asked What could be more 
melancholy than to be thrown into enmity with 
rlio e nbo«e friendship we desire and oppose those 
wc admire That is a hard price we may have to 
j av for collective security, nut jt is worth it 
If OTUJ aggressor is to be pven a free hand and 
the otlicr restrained it is better to return to the 
old system of alliances Our own conduct now 
will dclcnmne whether the League is worth survuva! 
or whether it should bo allowed to lapse ’ 


M Lifvtnoff on the Inviolability of 
National Independence 

Geneva Sept 6 

In a speech last evening on the occasion of the 
Iisllans dramatic withdrawal Prof Jcee the 
\b>'«nian repre*entative begged the Council fuly 
to examine the di«pute and prevent bloodshed 
They were ready to accept any help from dis- 
interested countries at moderntsation of Ethiopia 
He invoked Articles \ and XV and asked the 
Council bv all posable measures to proveut the 
threatened war Still he hoped that Ethiopia 
could count on the Councils efficacious help 
At this point the Italians withd^ 

M LitvmoII admitted that he did not sympathise 
with Ethiopia os de-enbed m the Italian memoran 
dutn but that it was indispensable to protect the 
independence of a member of the League 
No internal conditions could depnve a state of 
its right to mtognty and independence 
The League should stand firm on principle No 
figl ting should occur except in absolute self-defence 
M Litnnoff m his speech said the Italian 
repre-cntativ e in eSect had invited the Council to 
declare itself dismterested m the dispute and leave 
him freedom of action It was m effect an invita- 
tion to members of the Council to repudiate their 
own international obligations 
The Wal I\al inadent had been happily settled 
and there was nothing now left to justify the 
threat of impending military operations. 

There were measures other than military which 
could be used to civihse Ethiopia by Italy He 
admitted tl at peace was threatened 
M Litvinoff invoking Article Ik XI and XV 
said that Russia joined the League to collaborate 
in the cause of peace and advised the Council not 
to shrink from the necessary deci-ions 

"Abyssinia Refutes Italian Attack' 

_ ^ Geneva Sept 15 

The Italian documents have been carelc'^y 
drawn up and many witnesses cited who have 
never been consulted declares the Abyssimsn reply 
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to the Italian indictment publi bed list e\nmg 
Tlie repl>, prepared by tie Fiench ethnographer 
M Gnauie 'ays that an error of date in tho 
Italian memorandum of nearly a thousand jeift 
13 sufficient to discourage 'eriou' eaimmation of 
the indictment , 

The replj points out tl at there is no case in the 
history of Italo Fthiopian di'pute where Abyssinia 
has declined to submit the question to arbitration 
when requeued to do 'O by Itah 

The replj accuses Italy of establishing consular 
posts in parts of Abissinia which can only ha^e 
strategical interest and 'tirnng up of trouble m 
the army and tribe'men 
If the condition of Ethiopia is reallj arch a' 
■mggested in tl e Italian indictment why has no 
other foreign legation protested again't her? The 
Italian indictment does not ju'tify the intervention 
of a foreign Power in Abjssima 
M Griaule has proposed an impartial mqum I r 
a committee of CTpcrts — Re»lfr 

Indian Swimmer Breaks World 
Record 


Oa the ISth September last, at 1 2S t m , 
Mr Robta (Rabindranath) Chattern, R a, 
instructor in swimming to the AIKbabad 
University, broke the world s record in endur 
ance swimming by remaining m water 
swimming and floating, for 88 hours and 12 
minutes Up to that time the world record 
was that o£ nn Italian swimmer, who had swum 
continuously for 87 hours and 10 minutes (87 
hours 24 minutes, according to some) When 
Mr ChaUer}i had accompliahed tliia remarkable 
feat, he was picked tip on a stretcher and 
removed to a tent where a bed had been pro 
pared for him He was examined by several 
doctors present and his condition was declared 
to be satisfactory At about 8 30 r M the 
previous evening he gave a demon'tratioo of 
his swimming tncks and Captain R. C Bauerji, 
who had just then examined him, was surprised 
to notice that the movements of his feet and 
hands were as quick and active as if he had 
entered the tank quite fresh. 

The following paragraphs from a letter 
contnbuted to The LewUr by Mr XAks|ii]aan 
Sahay Alatbur are worth considering in ithi^ 
connection 

Sir The full ciagnilivle of the oeliievrmcnt of 

Robm Chatter;ee cannot bo judged from the mere 
fact that he has beaten the world record b> 1 hmir 
iind 12 minuter It is well known that in EngUnl 
and Amcnca in iwnraiiung tests the water is healed 
b> clectncitv and kept at body temperatnre This 
1 elps the swimircr to greater endurance than when 
the temperature of the water changes from lime 
to time In the Bharadwaj tank the tcinperatuns 
m tie laj was d ‘Tercnt from the teraperatnre m 
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Mr Robin C5j8tter)i 

the night which was further I eightened b> the 
rams during the closing hours of Ho) in Cliatterjee e 
performance 

Crease had to be applied to the ) odv of the 
'wimiDor to prevent chill and prevent the skin from 
cracking But this re«ultcd m fouling the water 
anl tie swimmer who had to keep only liia head 
above the level of the water swallowed some 
quantitv of it Nau'ca was inevitable Such foul 
water was never to be found in the tanks in Englan 1 
and Amenca while swimming tests were earned 
on and records oet up 

Simple precautions such as providing the swimmer 
with Tulwr socks and surgeons rubber glo'CS 
were not taken which would have prevenfcl the 
water from cracking the 'km of his hands and 
feet and making the cavities between his fingers 
and toes sore Tlie tank being open and not 
covered the »wimmer was exposed d inng the dav 
to tie scorching ra>s of the nm an! at night to 
the coll dew A small portion of the tank was in 
fact provided with shelter but this inslcad of help- 
mg the swimmer fettered him to one 'pot 

Occtdenfal "Neafralify" in fbe Ifalo- 
Abyssinian Dispute 

III our list issue we wrote in rclntion to 
“Amcncan and other Occidcntnl ‘Ivculmlity’ ” 
as follow*, m part 

iLilj hss mumtion faclones of Icr own ani 
ha« alresdv dcTWlcled considcrulile q ivnlilics of 
war tnalenal? rihiopia 1 vs no such advanUg" 
^ oeci Icntal ncutnhtv ’ will go against 
Ell lopu " 
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The Zruptwn o£ Ml Mussolini 

The Manchester Quardian, we have found 
after the publication of our comment, wrote 
as follows on the same subject 

The AbjssiDian Minister in Pins has addre«fed 
a letter to the Lcaeuo protesting in the name 
of his country agnD*t the action of all League 
members that refuse to permit the caport of 
arms to Abyssinia If States and naliooa share 
the human attribute of conscience at all this 



nrotont fhould find it out Though no law Jojbids 
k and common justice commands it though there 
IS jet no war and technical!} no threat of war 
tlough Hal}, the open aggressor masses her mtn 
and munitions on the Ab} 8 Jinian frontier® and 
w Iclpcd b} half the countnes m Europe to do 
60 Alo&’iuia herself the wronged the innocent the 
appealer to arbitration cannot got so much as i 
single bullet for tl e defence of her independence 
The just and generous example has been set by the 
(lOiemmcnts of France and Britain both bound by 
a treaty actuall} designed to enable the Emperor 
of Ab}fisinia to obtain all the arms mumtions 
nicessaiy for the defence of his countr} on the 
gro md that to permit the export of arms rnighf 
prejudice tie dances of a peaceful solution Firm 
ground and fine chances these but eicn were 
the} 60 no chance can weigh against the plain 
altematisos of right and wrong Tie Bnti®! 
Government is now safely out of range of 
questions in the IIou»c of Commons but not from 
the judgment of tho'c it goiem* It docs no 
stop India from sending gram and camp oqiup- 
menl to tie Italian troops wh} then should 
It slop the export to Ab}®sims of the fir«t neecs- 
euties of wart By beptember it ms} be 
late The embargo should bo lifted now To 
maintain it is nothing but rham justice sham 
fnendsi ip sham right and sham ncutralit} 

Pandit Ram Chandra Sharma's Fast 
for Stopping Animat Sacrifice 

Animal sacrifice i“, or at Ic'ist, wait pnetued 
by Ihc Tews to propitnto the deity Miih^m 
madans nUo sacrifice some antRiiIs for the 
same purpose Some (not all) Hindu sects 
sacrifice some animals to propitiate somo gods 
and goddesses — particuhrl} goddeaSCH Some 
hbongiml rices and tribes also do so 

Pandit Ramchandra Shnrma of Jaipur, 
Rajpulam, is a Uiiidii and desires that Hindus 
should gue up animal sacrifice Being a 
Hindu he perhaps feels that he can persuade 
and influence Hindus more than others As 
Kniighat is the chief seat of Sknkta worship 
III Bengal, he has rosoK ed to fast unto death 
unless inimnl sacrifice is discontinued there 
He thinhs that if it be discontinued there, it 
would be easy to ha\e it abolished at other 
Hindu temples m Bengal and elsewhere 

A conlrovcrs} Ins been going on on this topic. 
Public meetings have been held in Calcutta to 
persuade the Kaligint priests to give up 
animal sacrifice and the Pandit to give up his 
fast, which he began on the 6lh September 
last Leaders like Mahatma Gandhi, Babu 
Rajondnprasad and others asked the Pandit 
to give up his fast and endcaxotir to gain his 
object by enlightening and persuading the 
section of the Hiudu community winch practises 
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and supports animal sacrifice. Mahatma 
Gandhi is reported to have stated that the fast 
has been premature, as the ground has not 
been prepared for it. 



Pindit Bam Chandra Sharnta 

Those who beiiere in one Deity, one 
Supreme Spirit, ought to know that what He 
wants is that men should sacrifice — not beasts, 
but the beast in their own selves. The belief 
in many gods and goddesses is erroneous and 
is not supported or inculcated by the highest 
RtftJa screpfatvs. Tfti'se gorfs ninf godlfesses 
do not csist Therefore, the question of 
propitiating any god or goddess bv animal 
sacrifice does not arise If it be said, that the 
gods nr goddesses arc impersonations of the 
various attributes and aspects of the Supreme 
Spirit, then the reply, in brief, is that Ihe 
Supreme Spirit has no attribute which craves 
the flesh and blood of innocent beasts for its 
gratification. There K no doubt, a destructive 
ns uell as ft creati%o and protective aspect of 
the Supremo Spirit But what It destroys. It 
does by Its own power and ncconling to Its 
own laws — It does not require the hand of 
man to do it with a sword or a knife. To 


think that the Supreme Spirit requires any- 
body to kill any animal at any altar or else- 
where is a superstition. It is revolting to our 
feelings 

Eating meat is not the same thing as 
sacrificing animals to please the deity. Those 
who eat meat do so to nourish their bodies and 
sati«fy their palate. But as God, or any god 
or goddess, has no body, no hunger, no craving 
for any animal or vegetable food, and no 
pal.atc, it 18 not necessary to sacrifice animals 
for the satisfaction of God or of any god or 
goddess ft may be necessary to add that the 
editor of this Review does not eat meat or fish. 

We have written these words to make our 
position quite clear It is not our object to 
ofTend anybody. In order not to do so, we 
have generally avoided religious and theo- 
logical controversy We shall not, therefore, 
pursue the subject further, nor will ue print 
any letters eic , controxertxng or anpporting 
our %tetrs. 

Ibose who are neither monotheists nor 
polytheists need not consider whether it is 
necessary to sacrifice aotoidls to propitiate 
any divine being. 

We have made our position clear in 
Prabasi with regard to Pandit Sharma’s fast. 
His derire is noble. But we have not sup- 
ported bis fast for two reasons: (I) It is 
not likely to touch the heart of those who 
practise animal sacrifice and make them 
discontinue it ; (2) It is a kind of moral 
coercion, which wo do not support. We 
urged the second reason against Mahatma 
Gandhi’s fast before the Poona Pact. 

Shasfrlc Argument Regarding 
Animal Sacrifice 

Tliosc who do not believe in the supreme 
authontv of tbe Hindu shastras which enjoin 
the worship of cods and goddesses, need not 
consider the shastric aiguments for and 
against animal sacrifice ; they may consider 
only hiimamiarian and other arguments. 

As reganls shaetric argument®, the late 
Pandit Sarat Chandra Sastri, who was an 
orthodox and enulile Sansknt acliolsr, wrote 
dabomtely in Pral/nsi twenty-two years 
quoting texts from many shastms 
to show that anlioal sacrifice was 
not necessary b Shakli-worahip, He 
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Italj would leave the Tnple Alliance combination 
m the coll^=e of time and jom the Tnple Entente 

“Dunng the World ^ar Italy was promised 
much in the fonn of colonial empire in Afnca and 
Asia Minor, particularly for her de<ertinB her 
former ally, Germany But when the VerraiUcs 
treaty was sismed Italj did not get what she^was 
promised as her pnee for hei entry in the World 
I\ar against Germany 

“Italy," he continued ‘ finds it impossible for 
her to expand in A"ia hfinor because the 
rejuvenated Turkej of Mu^apha Kemal Pasha 
with her strong arrav and with her alliance with 
Russia and her understanding with France will 
not be an ea'y object of prey even for Signor 
Mu’^hni 

“ But Abyssinia pre«ents a different situation 
and makes it easy for Signor Mussolini to justifv 
hi3 po«itioa in regard to Italian impenahslic 
expansion in Afnca ^lijnor made Ris 

position absohitelu dear vitlhout any moral cant 

"Si^oT Mussolini has told Ike English that holy 
has just ns much ngkt to carie out empires tn 
Afnca as the Bntish clnim to haic in Egypt Sidan 
or India or as the French haie in other parts of 
Afnca Siijnor Vtwsoltni W honest when he asserts 
that by force he is going to ac<7iiire new temtory 
for n greater Italy tchereos other statesmen of 
the great vmpcnalistic powers of Europe who 
•pretend to have abhorrence and horror for II 
Duee's tmpenalistie ambitions are not so much 
for justice for the 'poor Abyssmians^’ ns they are 
afraid that /fafian crponsion tn Abyssinia wiM make 
Italy ceonomieaUv eommcreuitlu pohticoHy and 
particularly naial/y strong tn the ^lediterranean 
at well as tn (he Indian Ocean " 

FVVOrSS rBECDOJt 

Dr Das stated that he is for the freedom of 
everj people and that his perccaal eympalhv is 
tor the mdepcadeactf of the \bjssimaa® ‘IIow 
ever" he added 'so long m the guidance of 
international relations among powers is ba«ed on 
the double standard of international monhiv— one 
for the weak and one for the stronc, so long as 
Girat Britain continues to rule and dominate over 
the peoples of Sudan Egypt, Arabia India Burma 
and other subjugated nations, so long as France 
receives mtemational sanction for maintaimag was* 
colonial empires in Africa and Asia bj subjugating 
other peoples one cannot v erj well justlv condemn 
Fignor Mu‘»-olmi slone for following in the foot- 
steps of other imperialistic nations 

“//, Dr Das continued " Abysn'iw »•» con7ucrfd 
by Itnly, ii tnll be done tnlh tnlemaiional snnetion 
pist as Japnn rccnifd international sanction »n 
onnmng Korea 

"Abvssinia” he pointed out "is a member of 
the League of Nations as is Italy Members of 
the I^apie are houn 1 to maintam temtonaf 
infegntv' in Abvssmia If the gn^l powers ©r 
Furope who are mcmlxrs of the Lnguc of Nations 
and particularlv of the l^'ague Council, «!^ide 
that thev will morallj econoraicallv and mihtan- 
sticallr support tbv^inia acam«t Italian attark 
then II Diiee will ccrtainljr not court di*a«ICT ba 
attacking Ahj-«sini.a and incurring the active 
liodilitv of these great powers. But it scrnis for 
some peculiar reason that ViMtofiai is 

errlatn that these crenf jviiccrs \nU n »• aetiieftf 
fate the nl of Abv'U'Vi acairut /fo/y lehirh 
trtnff r>nFj mrnn Ineit mtemalianat frrour of an 
Itelnn rTpcdilion again'! Abyiunw' 


japvn’s opportunitt 

Couceming the attitude of the Japanese in the 
matter, Dr Das said “ Japan is not at all 
interested in fighting any of western nations 
but « concentraUng on the consolidation of its 
position in Eastern Asia particularly m Manchuria 
If Italy IS not checked bj the League in regard to 
Abj-seinia the Japanese will have a fine opportumtv 
to point to the double standard of international 
morality mamtained by the League 

The Japanese are champions and advocates of 
rwciaf eguality and are naturally sympathetic mtk 
the Abyssinian people from that point of tyeir 
Just <i< no nations of Europe would like to sec 
an African nation conquer a part of Europe 
si>mfai7y the Japanese do not like the natwiis 
of Europe to conquer any new femfory m Afnca 
or Asia 

Dr Das has written to us further 


It la a lii_toncal fact that durmg the latter part 
of the umctcenth century Italian policy was to 
annex Abyssims The Italians made an attempt 
but were defeated This defeat was duo more to 
the iDleroitionsI situation than to Abj’^taiaa 
supenonty m military ability At that time Itah 
was nrtuatly opposed bv all the important powers 
of Europe 

But the mtemabonal pituation chansod m favour 
of Italy dunng the early part of the twentieth 
Centura The Bnti<h feel that if Abyssinia is to Ioh 
her independence the Dntjsh should get at Icavt 
that section of the country which contams the source 
of the Nile nver Thus the Bnti«h are opposing 
Italian occupation of Abjssmia Furthermore the 
British altitude towards Italy has changed, becaifo 
Italy » now c 1 o«b partner of France and Tlasia 
and the Little Entente group of Powers The 
Bntisb do not favour the possibility of Franco 
Itaiisn toleration m the Mediterranean and 
Afnca aod Europe 

The Bnti'h are clever m making the League of 
Nations take up the fight against Italian policv in 
Abvssroia and at the ratne time they eent Mr 
£>leQ to talk to Signor Ma'^'ohm for n peaceful 
partition of Abvasinia the Bntish establishing the 
sphere of mSuenee around the rrpon where tlie 
source of the Nile lies and ginag some Abj"rnMn 
temtofj to Italy and al o giving a Bnti h port 
to AbjsjtiQia «o that the Bntish would virtually 
coatral MvdirectU laternatvonal relatvOTia of If «• 
country Signor Mu=soIini has refu'cd to accept 
the proportion of the Bntish but the Bn(i«h 
are determined to carry out their point through 
negotiations 

n»e final solution of the Abv^nian (jueslion 
depend upon the de«*ion of Signor 
atu-ssonni who may think it to be wise to get t!** 
Bnti«h support and a part of Abyssinia without 
figfatiag or he may df'Cide to get tl c w! olc of 
Abjasmia bv ignoring the Bnti'K because tlie 
Bnlisit would not be able to d(>chrt> nar scun'* 
Italy due to the international situation in Furoj'c 
and the Far East The whole tf ing will dervn 1 
upon the internal condition of Italv an 1 not upon 
the iressvire of the of Nations, One** Italv 

gct« mto the fight aeaui't tbvsinn France *5,T3n 
Portugal ami even Bntain will not be willing to 
see Italv dcfiatnl w eh a defeat woi 1 1 

uDdermiQc the prrstig of wl ile njcn n kfnea 
aad Ana 
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nctmmohun Centenary Commemota- 
(ion Volume 

A rcmnrl tiblo nnd profoiindl) mtrrcHhig 
publicitioix is nmiounccd bj tlie R'xmtnolinn 
Ho} fViitcinr} Committee, is shortly 

Roinp to ptiblidi n Volume m cnmmomonlioii 
of tlic cclebntioii of the Imndredtb j eir of llio 
pissing HR i) of tlie gro it figure wlio Ins been 
unucr&illy nclcnoiilidgcd ns ibc "1 ilbcr of 
Modern Indn’* Tlie \inous pipers rend niid 
addresses ddtiered on the occision of tlio 
Centonirj Ccbbntion in 1933 ire being 
githcred into the Volume isliich RiU contiin, 
among othci things, complete repoita of the 
celcbntion held nil o\er Indn md ibroid,— 
indeed, n iinujue record of i world wide 
homipe A comprehenane md cxhinstire 
Rtudj from nil points of new of the 'Tniiigu 
nlor of the Modern Age in Jndn,’ this book 
of about 800 pigc« of Uojil octivo size, noitl) 
anted, profusolj illostntcd nud strongly 
ound m full cloth, Rill contiui Studies and 
Addresses, among others by Rabindniiiih 
Tigorc, Sir f C Rose, Sir B N Soil, Sir C ^ 
Ramin, Sir S Radhikrishinn, Rt Ffoo ble 
SniuMsa bistn, Tilrs Sarojini Niidu, Midime 
L Monn, Riminnndi Chatterjeo T L. 
Vaswitii, 1 ho Dowiger Mahirini of Miurbhinj 
Sir Sjed Ross Masood, Pandit Sitinith 

TattMbhushin, Prof Ruchiram Sihm, Dr V 

Ramaknshna Rio, Prof R- K Guhi, Rev W 
b Urquhirt, Dr 4V U Drummond Dr P C 
Southwortli, etc 

The Messages received from Mahatmi 
Gandhi, Sir P C Uai, C P Andrew*, Prof 
bjRniiiLeM Dr 1 T Sunderlmd the Pins 
Uni\eraitj, Bishop Boros of Uiimmii md 
others on the Decision of the Ccnfenin, md 
the Reminiscences md Tributes pud to the 
memorj of the Rnji b> Malnrshi Debendm 
Nath Ingnre.Kcshub Cliundor Son, MixMulIer, 
Midime Blivitsky, Sir Gooroodis Biiicrjee, 
Dr Mohondnilal Sircir Sir Sure idnnith 
Bumrjci, Mdndcv Goiind Rnndc, Biptn 
chmdn Pil, Dr Hcrimbichindn Mailri, 
8ir R Vcnkiti Ratmm, etc , on difTcrcnt 
occisions, will add const lenblj to the 
interest of the book, in which is ilso being 
included the Publicity Booklet of the 
Centenary Committee, edited bj Mr Amil 
Home, which was so well receded at the time 
of its publication 


A linnd) repository of all \aluible informi 
tioii about tho llaja was felt to be a desidcra- 
tiim by organi/ers of liammohun Roy 
Annuersiry githcrings, the book is expected 
to fulfil (hit need 

Henr! Darbusse 

The cHi“cs of world democncy md world- 
peite hue sustained a great loss by the death 
of the fmioiis rrerich author and journalist 
Ilenn Birbusse eirly list month in Jfoscow 
hospit il of pneumonia M’hen a few years 
igo a Committee of the Intellectuals of the 
world ttis formed to mould world opinion in 
fiioiir of peace md kindred ideals, he was a 
member of it along with Rabindranith Tagore, 
Remain Rollind, J T biindcrland, Gilbert 
Murray md others During the Ivt few 
weeks of his life he had been engaged m 
miking propantions for holding a World 
Pcice Conference in Pans I rora India 
Mihitmi Gandhi, Ribmdranath Tigore» 
Mrs barojim N iidu and Rimmanda Cliatterjeo 
had been asked to take part in it. According 
to an aniioiinccmcnt in Arhance, 

The National Initiative Committee of the Worli 
Peace Conference has been formed with the 
followma persons 

1 Manatma Gandhi 

7 Itabindracatb Tagore 

3 Mrs Sarojini Naidu 

4 Itamananda Chatterjee 

5 Pandit Nilkanta Das 

6 Nabakn^hna Chaudhun 

7 K L JoRlekar 

8 Prabhit Sen 

9 Achar>a Narondradeva 

10 ’^'itnpumananda 

11 R & Ruikar 

!2 \ a'hcque Secretftr> All Bengal Mudini 

Stu Irnts' Association 

13 'lidiamiy Dis-Gupta Sccretari All Bcnpi^ 
Students Lcapue 

14 Soiimycndra Nath Tafwre (OrgamnnR 
Secretary) 

M Birbusse hid also been trying to focus 
world opinion md sympithy m favour of 
rthiopn to pretent war between Italy and 
thit cowntD* and with tint object in view he 
wintcd to hold a conference m Pins on 
September 3 list, and Ribuidrmath Tigore and 
the tliroo oUier persons nimed ibove hid been 
requested to send mcssigos to it on behilf of 
Indii We do not know whether tint coo 
fcrence could bo held m the absence of 
M Barbusse 
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Empire Parltamenfary Assodafton 
and fhe Indian Problem 

Colonel Denejs Reitz, the miDiater of 
agricuiture ind irng'jtion in the Union of 
South Africa and thd leader of the booth 
Afncau delegation to the recent meeting of 
the Empire Parliamentary Association, laid 
stress the other day, in the coiinc of an inter 
view with Reuter’s repreaentative, on the need 
of making India an equil partner with the 
self governing Dominions in the so called 
British Commonwealth of nations Referring 
to the proceedings of that Association, he said 
We epecially concentrated on the Indian 
problem After all the Indian commonwealth 
(ncO constitutes four fifths of the BritisJi Finpite 
and it IS quite clear that we cannot keep India in 
the Empire by force but by erantme ihem full 
Donutuon Status 

General Smuts, a far better known South 
African statesman, had said similar things 
But cm bono ^ South Africans have never 
treat^ Indians as equal citizens IVe have a 
Bengali proverbial expression, “Bhoolei 
moot he Bam uam’ “The name of Ram from 
the lips of a goost” But the oame is good, 
e\ cn though uttered bj a bhoot 

The Indian piibUc would like to know all 
about the matter from the lips or pens of the 
Indian "delegates” to the Empire Parliamcn 
taty Association 

Why "Coloured" People Cling to 
Independence 

The San Francisco Chronicle of August 
10, 1935, begins an editorial aitivle on “The 
Spirit of Mortal ElhiOp” with the question 

t^hy does a coloured people like (bat of 
Ethiopia cling so desperately to its independence'’ 
Its answer is interesting It says 
la part, of eour«c, for the same reason that 
other people defend Iherr independence jf (he> 
haic it, or aspire to regain it if the} ba\e l<Kt it 
But it proceeds to add 

15 it aI«o for another reason which apphes only 
to the coloured ” 

The common i>corIe of Ethiopia would probably 
1)0 no wor«c goiemcd ly a foreign conqueror than 
they arc by Uieir own bogus and ilcyr might 
cconoraicalh as common people be better o’! 
But the difference is that in. an independent 
Lthiopis some Ethiopisns may be uncommon 
people and all the othera can ahare m the pnde 
of a race which has aoine members a high place 
Lnder “white” rule on the other hand «u tie 


people of native race arc common and there is 
no opportunity for any of tl em to nsc to recogm 
tion 

It IS no worse for a bhek man to be mdiiiiually 
poor and ob cure m a black man s country thau 
it IS for a white man to occupy the same humbfe 
status in a white man s country Most pco'ile in 
fact are just that m both countnes 13 it where 
one black man is King and walks with Kinjs all 
other black men may feel that they belon, to a 
potentially kingly race ^\lere all bhek men are 
ranked as an inferior ca-te just because they are 
black then the individual who wiria realth 
learning or distinction has still not surmounted 
that caste line He is forbidden even by personal 
success to cam the only things which mak" sueceos 
worth striving for 

Pnde after all is the treisiirc which men chen-h 
most The humble't bl ick man feels a reflected 
ptidc «o long as there is one black nation in 
which there is one man who.e nght to be proud 
IS accepted b the proude«t of other nations 

Whaf '’Small Nations are entitled to 

Addressing the Assembly of the League of 
Nations on beptember 11 lost, Sir bimuel 
Hoare, tbe British Foreign Secretary and 
former Secretary of State for India, said 
in part 

Id accordance with what we bciicvo to be the 
underlying principles of the League we steadily 
promote the growth of Sell Government in our 
own (cmlones For esampie only a few weeks 
ago I was Tcspon-ible for helping pass through 
tbe Imperial Parliament a great and complicated 
mcasirc to extend Sell Government to India 
Followiog tho same line of thought vie belicvo 
(hat email nations arc entitled to eollectivo 
^^lion for tho maintenance of iheir national 

^e behove lliat the backward nation* w thout 
prejudice to (ficir ind pemfenco and mtegruy are 
entitled to expect assistance from the more 
advanced peoples 

Wc fanve already commented on the first 
two sentences in the foregoing extract. Before 
commenting on the other stiitcnccs, wo maj 
say that perhaps Sir Samuel uses "email 
nations' and ‘backward nations” as inter 
changeable, though some small nations, the 
Danes, the Swedes and the Norweguans, for 
example, arc not at all backward 

As for the meaning of th' expression 
“small nation,” the reader is referretl to our 
Note on it in the lost June number, page 727, 
pointing out what is implied in tlie League 
n«age According to tint u*age India i« a 
smidi nation 

Now to our comment. 

Sir Samuel saj s 

“FollowiBK lie same line of thonK*'t we believe 
that •mall natiac,* are cn Uk<l to coLectivc protcc- 
tioa for tbe nmtcaaccc of tbcir taltonal Lfi, " 
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Early m 1032 a email house was rented at 
Kitaao-cbo 4-chonie Kobe at a rent of \€n 30- 
pcr month m order to meet the demand for 
accommodating Indian jouths commg to Japan 
for educational and other purpo'cs and to help 
them in acquainting themselves with the language 
and the prelimnary vTa>s and manners oJ this 
county The rery first few months of its existence 
proved bc>oTid doubt the justification, tot the 
existence of such an institution in Kobe Youn,, 
men coming from India in months following the 
establishment of this boardmg house found it a 
great rehef to have a place where to take abode 
after landing m Japan and to receive propei 
guidance regarding their future move to attam their 
objective Besides these free 'ervnees boardinf! 
and lodging charirc tor a "tudent being only 
Yen 30 - per month they hare found India Lodge 
to be cheaper than the cheapest hotel and the 
Indian food provided has been wholesome and 
the living conditions quite good Verj often the«o 
people leave home with the hatiest ideas about 
conditions prevailing here and on arrival get a 
rude awakening when they find their slender 
resources fast disappearing owing to the extra 
ordinary charges that all new comers have to face 
in every foreign country 
This is in snort an explanation for the efforts 
which resulted in the decision of the Indian 
residents of Kobe and Ouka to have a pemianeDi 
buildioE for this palnotic work At a meeting of 
the Indian Communilj a committee was elected 
for the furtherance of the above object and it has 
been fortunate enough to be able to locate a piece 
of lud with a 'ixtccn roomed barracklike building 
on It situated m a central sod eonvcnient plac« 
(within a minutes walk from the Kobe city tram 
and lUnkyu Flectnc Bailwaj terminus) Tbi* 
wooden building was erected for a boarding bouse 
for the students and in the opinion of th-* Com 
mittee is verv suitable tor their purpose Tbi-* 
bouse and land has been negotiated to b** pur 
^a«ed for a sum of 'Ven 7,500 and this sum the 
committee has been able to collect from th<' local 
Indian residents It may not be out of place 
however to mention here that this plot of Ian I 
has been bencvoicnti) sold to (he Comtnitlec at 
romewhat und'^r tic market pnee and the tuildinx 
has been given awsv practically free in vac* of 
the object for winch it i" intended to Iw* used 
In the near future the committee wish to erect 
a new building worthy of the name of India 
Lodge This will require a s im of ^ en SO/XX) 
and the committee oppials most earte*lly for 
generous contribution to this fund and they lope 
they mav receive the requinsf amount before long 
If you are in •ympatlj with the fundamentab of 
this •eheme kirdly conlnbute gencro4«ly and b». 
pi -aw'd to Stud year eontnbulion either to the 
ilonorarv Treasurer India Lodge e o P O Bos 
No "4 Kobe (Japan) 


Conch-bha'ing No Crime / 

The ^exootvs Judc“ of Bijnor has d-ciied an 
intcrrsline caw u'ld'f Section 107 of tfie P C 
dfcJvn-x that “ t‘xe i’oi*x of a Uwfu) art in a 
Uwf 1 rnsaier even if that injurc'l the su^etra. 
1"* 1 1 ie« cf perwvs of a d-*'- rut fiilh wou d no* 
It I •»!. a ^ 21c mt *a*arnl for proceediaet under 
“Wtjfa JOT" 

C*— 15 


Five Mahomedans and three Hindus of Najlbabad 
had been ordered by a Magis*rate to lunuah 
security under Section 107 and put m jail pinding 
inquines regarding (he status of the sureties 
furnished by them It was alleged that the iltsdu* 
while reciting a katha of the Ramayana blew 
a conch the time of the katha cometding with 
the Isla prayers of Mu«Iims of that locality 

The Se«!ons Judge acquitted all accu td ou 
appeal holding that there was no apprebenson 
of breach of peace remarking that there was no 
evidence that the blowing of a conch was an 
innovation There was no mosque near the house 
The only thing that emerged from the evidence 
on reco^ was that the Hindus claimed to blow 
a coach as a matter of nght and that it was not 
liked by "ome Muslims He held that no cas* 
had been made out under Section 107 and acquittal 
all accused 

So It hits come to thia tint m Hindustan, 
the land where the Hindus are still a distinct 
majority, it rerjuires a judicial pronounce- 
ment to determine that the Hindu auspicious 
and religious practice of blowing a conch 
shell 13 not a crime ' Crime, miud you I 

Aftermath of Leader' Contempt 
Cflxe 

For contributing a letter to The Leado 
Pandit Kapil Deo Malatiya, Advocate, was 
tried for contempt of court before the 
Allahabad High Court. Mr Chmtamani, the 
Chief Ldilor, and Mr Krishna Ham, the 
Publisher, of the paper were also tried for 
the same ofTcnce Sir Malatirawaa convict 
cd and fined, but the editor and the publisher 
of (he paper were let ofT with a warning and 
an order tliat they should pay Its 100 
towards Government’s costs in these pro- 
ceedings Subsequently the application of 
(he (hree accused for leave to appeal to the 
Pnvy Council wxs rejected by the High Court 
and (he application to the Pnvy tlouncil 
itself for special Icav c to appeal also met witli 
the same fate 

Some limt, later Mr Malavna submitted 
an apology to (he High Court. This item of 
news xvxs telegraphed to newspapers oalsidt 
Allahabad, and The Natiount Call of Delhi 
published It under the heading, “Mr C Y 
Chintamam and others tender unqnililied 
apology” This mistake of fact was brought 
to the notice of the editor of lliat paper and 
was exjrrected in The Leader 

Tliereaftcr the Regivtnr of (he Allahabad 
High Court informed all Ui'tnct Judges 
subordiaato to the High Court of Judicature 
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it Allalnbid that the Court h is “ordered that 
tlic name nt the LmUrr be struck oH from 
the list o! approved newspapers,” to which 

Court notices arc sent , „ . « 

Tins order of the Allahabad High Court 
IS neither )ndicial nor judicious, nor, it maj 
bo added, dignified Kven the worst 
olfcndcr— and The Leader was not an offender 
—cannot be punished twee for the same 
offence As the correction of a mistake in 
mother paper is not an offence, that paper 
Ind not committed an} fresh oflence to 
deserve n fresh punishment Moi^ver, 
supposing it had committed a fresh offence. 
It could not he punished without being heard 
m defence What is still more astonishing 
is that the paper has been practicall} subject- 
ed to a recurring annual fine amounting, we 
arc informed, to Rs 15,000 per annum for 
an mdinmtc period’ Tliat represents the 
amount the paper will lose e\cry )car by 
being dcpn%cd of the Court notices 

It 13 tlio litigants who pa) for the Court 
notices The mone; paid is not public 
mono) belonging either to tho Govemmeot 
or to the High Court The h^nts are 
entitled to the best aahie for their monc) 
As The Leader is the most influential Indian 
edited paper in English U ^ and has 

, large circulation, the High Court's order 
IS practicall) equivalent to depriving the 
htifiants of the scrMCCs of the best medium 
for”advcrti8eracnts in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Ondh 

Mr Subhas Bose on the Future 
Constitution and Policy of Congress 
Mr Subhas Chandra Bose thinks that 
those Congress leaders who reall> xnah to 
lead the nation should tackle two problems, 
naraeh. modification of Uie present ronslitu- 
tion of the Congress, and the establishment 
of a one party really ‘national’ organiTation 
avithaMCwto establishing a common front 
of all the anti imperialist forces in the couiitp- 
Ko has arrived at this conclusion as the 
rMiiU of a ^cr) careh.l study of tlwse 
rnropeun oouutno-. which hue c become froc 
„ Veccut time , for cxumplc, lorkcy. 

Orccho^lovakin, Pol-rutl etc He 

tT.™! Hie orcunirilioinl incthoiU of the 
IwunuC ?2ci.t, Nur. and other medero 


European parties Their principles ma) 
differ m details But ho has found that there 
H one thing common to them, tir, they hate 
all worked for the establishment of a one-par^ 
oi^nization That has made it ncccssar) 
for them to tackle all the different problems 
winch different parties attended to So, if w 
Indm there is to be a single truly national 
organiration under the Congrc«3 flag, Congress 
mu«t take up as its own the problems 
of the labourers in the fields and factories— 
pea«ants and working men— as well as 
the problems of Indian States’ people 

\\ e are thoroughly in agreement with Mr 
Bose that the Congress should take up the 
cause of the peasants, workers and the States 
people But it is ncccssar) to define 
“workers ’ 

"Workers’ include field labourers and 
factory labourers Perhaps that word may 
denote engineers, technical experts, etc., also 
Arc poets, novelist", artists, pure-sciontists, 
clerks, teachers, professors philosopbeis, 
htstoruins, lawyers, ph) sicians and surgeons, 
journalists, and the like also worker^ 
Perhaps bankers, financiers, and enptahsts 
as "uch are cxcinded And of course, the 
landlords Some of them at any rate may he 
willing and able to do useful work It is not 
our intention to write the idler’s apologia 
jno itin sua But as journalista we want to 
find our place, if possible, in the coming order 
of things or, we may be fired out, n« the 
Aincncnns say 


Mussolini's Modest Demands 

According to a i?cif/er’s telegram, dat<^ 
Rome, beptember 21, it has been officially 
innounced that the Italian Cabinet has 
rejected the Geneva proposals 

Signor Mussolini has made known hi® 
demands 


SticnoT Mo»solima mimmum demands Bccordioe 
to 2/c Daily Tflegrajih includes , 

(1) More territory than has been proiniseO ‘ 

(2) Anj outlet to the sea for Abyssinia must b® 
tl rough Entrea , _j 

(3) The Abjasinian armj to be di'bandea a , 
IlaU to be entrusted with its reorganisation ^ 

(4) Sufiicicnt territory to be to join Entw 
with Itihan Somaliland —tZeuter 


"A3y Native Land'' 

* BroUier John ’ writes in the London 
Jnquoei under the nboie caption — 
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One of tlie oldest of games is finding the hub 
of Ihe univer'se — the centre of the world Where 
IS it? The self-a:«.ured Londoner will tell >oa that 
it IS at Channg Cross But the Amencan tays i* 
IS at Boston \d«1 others liaxe other opmionsi 
\n Amencan nnting ‘Scotland was a^ed by a 
Scotsman where he came from and he proudl> 
rephcd I come from Gods own Country The 
Scotsman looked at him m surprise and said 
Then jou hive lo't voiir accent 
China L> still the Middle I'angdom and the 
Japanese are a Heavenlj Hace To the ancient 
Egyptians the centre of the world was at Thebe" 
to the Greeks it was at Olympus to Hindus it 
IS at Mount Mem to Buddhists it is at Gaya 
and to Muhammadans it is at Mecca 
Here 1" a tale to go with the one abo’it the 
tmencan and the Seot«man A \tesfem woman 
was telling of a visit to Japan when remeonc 
asked What struck jou most dunng your 
viat’’ The reph was The thing that struck 
me most was to see so many foreigners together 
m one placet” 

It would help to liberalise the minds of men 
if thm could remember that people of other 
eoimtnes al«o think their hnd the finest in the 
norld One of the oldest of B bles — the 7end 
4ies(a— tellii us that this is part of the dnine 
order of things arranged m the begmning when 
\hura Msida created the sixteen land* which 
according to the wnter" of ancient Pema made 
up this earth 

4biiri Mszdi «r>ake unto Spitama ZarathiHifra 
saving 1 have made e\er\ land dear to its neople 
even though it had no charms whatever in it 
had I not made every land dear to it* people 
even though it had no charms whatever in it 
then the whole livang world would have invaded 
the Airyana \aejah 

I remember getting quite a thrill when 1 rca I 
II i« ver«e for the firH time For I had fel' iu«i 
like that about a certain part of the Bnlish Isle ’ 
\nd I gnt another Ihnll when I read some nmilar 
wonfs in the Book of Chiiang Tru one of the 
Tioi t Scriptures 

'The old country the old home gladdro the 
wanderers ejes Nav though nine tenths of tl 
be a howling vnlderne^ still his eve will he glad 
can Jove the old countiy and at the "vmc 
time recogniio the fact that everjone rl«e in tl r 
world has an old country to love 

‘Makfab's and *Makfabizafion' of 
Primary Schools in Bengal 

‘Mflktnb’ la the name pxven byMabam 
nndnns to their primary schools 

Regarding the efficicnc) of mnJtah* in 
Bengal we find the following opinion" 
expressed in the Hartog Committee’s Report 

The official reports and the evidence wlicb we 
have received indicate verj clearly that genmllv 
cpentioff these institutions have done htrt htffe 
to ra «e the general standard of education etronc 
Muhammadans to that of other communities that 
a gmt manv of them are accentuating the ed jea 
tional backwardnesn of tic commumtv that their 
enrolment i* increasmg year hv vesr and that a 
coatinnsnee of these institutions on a large ee«I* 


would be prejudicial both to the luteic'Ls of 
Muhammadans them«el\es and to the public 
mter^ 

It 13 in the special schools that the Miiliain 
madan j upila suffer mo^t from the relative 
meffieteuej of the segregate institutions — midnsa! = 
maktabs and Koran schools — which they attend 
It has been noted that the special inatitufjoii" arc 
to be found mainly in Bengal the United Provinces 
an I Bihar and it is to the«e provinces ra particu 
lar that our observations m regard to tliem apvh 
In Bengal the United Provinces and Bihar 
the evndence as to the inefficiency of (he special 
institutions is almost unanimous An iDTiector of 
cl ools m Bengal has stated that the maklabs 
anl mndri<nhs are extremely inefficient This i-» 
not prejudiced entici'in but 13 the iinacimoii" 
verdet of fhe Afohamniad.ra inspector" 

Similir condemnation of inaklabi arc to be 
found in other official reports And it is not 
merely European officials who have cntici-sed 
tliem m this way There is a small section of 
non-official progressit c Muhammadan’s opinion 
which IS opposed to them For instance, 
Mr 7ohadur Rahim "aje. in relation to them 

I consider them even more harmful than tie 
liigl er educational institution* Tbe> arc ventabi 
mslitition* of segregation and deserve the strongest 
condemnation The> segregate the rising genera 
lions of (he two great comrouniijes at n tin e 
when their minds are mo*t pliant most rcccitivi 
and mo t impre'sionable and hence most eafabl 
of contracting an everlasting fnencLIiip wind 
might linvc averted many communal troubles in 
their «il«cqucnt hves 

As rcgartls their efficiency, the same writer 
ob«erves 

the monc> spent on the Maktab* h onl 
n fleer vva*te of nionev Because maav of llew 
makfab* apecially for prl« «i t tml> lu th 
regi ten and in manv other® tic artuil altcii i 
aucc falls far short of attendance x. ®l own in tl 
recisten The orl® clissc® uaially Ijcmg leld 
nithia the punlah avoid detection of the net lal 
etafe of affairs bv the la'^pf^tmK officer® 

It IS not unknown to the eduuated section 
of Indian Arnhainmadans that the educational 
system in Turkey lio-s been modernized 
Similar endeavours are being made in Pcr-ia 
and .iVfghamstan Egypt has been working 
towards the same end Iraq nnd the Arab 
States in Arabia are trying to march with the 
times 

But the Muhammadan "leaders’ in Bengal 
stdl cling to the mnl Inb^ If the Bengal 
minister for education, who is a Muhammadan, 
had kept the mnilah for fits community alone, 
the fact could be deplored b^ Ilmdtis and 
motlem minded Miiliammadans alike, but the 
“self-determination” of the bulk of the Alnbam 
madons could not perhaps have been opposed 
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But the Bengal educntioii minister wants to 
‘mnktibize’ other, non-sectarmn, primirj 
schools, too It 13 said in the education 
department resolution published on August 1 
lost 

“ All primary schools attended by a majonly of 
Muslim pupils might be named Maktabs and it 
may be necessary in places to hive Makltbs ns 
separate schools for Moslems only’ 

This proposal desert ea strong condemni- 
tion To 'commumlize’ pupils from their 
childhood would bo a curse 

In places where the mnjonty of pupils are 
Mnhnmmidnn, Hindu childred must attend 
maklabs or go without education, or their 
guardians must start schools for them at their 
own cost But money will be found for the 
maktabs from public funds, 80 per cent of 
which ID Bengal comes from the Hu dus 


Repafrtaflon from South Tkfrica Sft/f 
Continues 

Indian Opinion of Phocnit, Nitil, South 
Vfrica, writes in its issue of August 23 last 
Fighty Indians left for India on the Isipingo 
la*t week under the Governments repatnation 
scheme This is the largest number of repatriates 
to leaie Durban during any one month for a long 
time Several reasons it i« stated were gum for 
their aiailing themselves of the Gp'eramenis 
o5er Some were going back because their rirrnu 
wanted them to return others jranlrd to die in 
their homeland and others unable to fnd work 
m tie Union wanted to return m the hopes of 
finding employment on the tea estate 
The Congress leaders at the last Round Table 
Conference complained to the Goiemment oi 
India Delegation that Ihej could not oppoe tie 
a^'ted emigration scheme ns they wrre hound 
by the first Capetown Agreement They lleii 
fore fought to be relea«cd from the rc«pon^bililv 
of supporting the scheme anj longer and they 
were released owing to the fact that the wheme 
was con«idered to na%e been worked out w the 
last Round Table Conference and it was d ci led 
to inqinro into a colonization wheme It is 
pertinently asked ns to what the leader* ha>e done 
lincc rcceumg a free hand to oppo^ the vd emc 
to prevent their unfortunate brethren Irom lalluig 
a prey to it 

Criminal Lam Amendment Act 

The Criminal Law Amendment Bill was 
twice thrown out by the Legislative Assembly 
But the Governor GenenI certified that it was 
nccMsaiy to pnsi it m orf" presoreo tiie 
(pnnoiollilT, etc, of India, and so It has become 
the law of the Had by a majonty of the votes 
S tlic member! of the Coiincl of Stale though 
even there it met with stout oppomhou from 


several members like Mr Mehrotra, Mr P N 
Sipru, Mr J C Banerjea, etc. 

The olficial CISC for the Bill was based 
mainly on the state of things in Bengal, and, 
therefore, the Bengal members of the Assembly 
belonging to the Congress group desired to 
say wh} they opposed it But unfortunately 
among the Hindu Congress Nationalist 
members onl^ Mr Akhil Chaiidn Datta, the 
Deputy President of the Assembly, could 
catch the eje of the President 

Though, as we hive siid, the official case 
rested miinly on the “sins' of Bengil, many 
Assemblj Members from the other provinces, 
like Mr Bhulabhii Desai, Mr Govind Oillabh 
Pint, Dr Deshmukh, Mr Sityamurti, 
Mr Sham Lai, «poke vigorously against the 
Bill and thoroughly exposed ita mi'chievou” 
chnneter frem the natiomlist point of view 
Bengal being the chief “sinner" in official 
eyes, it wis necessary for some one to say how 
Bengal has come to be what it has been for 
jears and decades past and what treatment 
Bengal has received As it fell to Mr Akhil 
Chandra Datla to perform this duty, his speech 
deserves prominent mention It is pleasing 
to find that, though somewhat late, some 
Bengal dailies have published it m full It i« 
a thoroughgoing indictment of the Bill He 
has given n convincing reply to the Home 
Member's argument that the Bill is a safeguard 
against the four menaces of terrorism, com 
munism, communalism and the civil di« 
obedience movement He showed that the 
terrorist movement was not an “eraergenej* 
and that the possibiht} of the revival of the 
civil disobedience movement was no justifica 
tion of the Bill As to the genesis of the 
terronst movement, he ascribed it to “hunger 
for food and for freedom,” though, of course, 
he did not justify it Regarding the need of 
the Bill for arming the coming Government to 
fight probable dangers, he characterized this 
aigumcnt as “shedding crocodile tears” He 
oairated how the struggle for freedom was 
at first constitutional and how later violence 
appeared — not from the people’s side first. 
He quoted manj pasegages from “Sir N N 
Sircar's Speeches and Pamphlets” Pa'ving 
on to the Panjab, he said that "as m Bengal 
the partition gives explanation, so in the 
Faojab it was the Jallianwallabag massacres 
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which broDght into existence the terronst 
movement there ” 

It was whnt be said from first-hand know 
ledge in relation to the “communal nots” w 
Bengal which must have startled the members 
of the Assembly from provinces other than 
Bengal — for the facts are more or less public 
property all over Bengal Mr Datta also 
stoutly stood up for the liberty of the Press 
Altogether his speech was unanswerable 
Bengal Provincial Congress Socialist 
Conference 

Among the resolutions passed at the recent 
session of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Socialist Conference, held in Calcutta under 
the presidentship of Mr Jay Prakash Narayan 
were those — 

Condcmaing the repressive lavrs and the power of 
Goveromeat to declare associalions illegal and to 
imprison persons for an indefinite period without 
tnal and to prohibit the use of streets and public 
parts for purposes of demonstrations 
Pfotesti^ against the present detention policy 
of the Government of Bengal 
Protesting against acceptance of office by 
Congre*wacn 

Opining that the communal problem is an 
economic problem and that the fundamental 
interest of the overwhelming majority of all 
communilies are identical 
Noting with appreciation the agitation of (he 
Indian public over the ItaIo-^by^smlan conflict 
and urging the Lea^e of Nations to appK the 
sanctions a-'amst Italy 

Urging cancellation of debts of peasants scrapping 
of arrears of rents proposing that no rents «bould 
be payable for holdings that sgncultural and 
mdustnal labour <hou1d get mimmum living wage 
urging HOB alienation of land to non-c\illi>ating 
cla^s State expenditure on Irrigation on a com 
pTehen«ive scale compul'ory primary education 
abolition of landlordism freedom from attachment 
in execution of rent or money decrees 
The object of the Eocialirt Party was defined 
as mdepcMence. tTan«fM of power to prodvKvu^ 
masses development of the economic life of th» 
country to be planned and controlled bv the State 
socialization of key and pnncipxl mdu«tne« state 
monopoly of foreign trade organization oi co- 
operativea for production distribution and credit 
We do not object, bat on the contrary 
support the underlying principles of socialism 
But if socialists place before the public half 
baked propoe\U based on slogans imported 
from abroad, these cannot be approved Some 
of the resolutions passed at the recent 
conference are of this dcscnptiun 
Communal Economic Boyenff 

The economic boycott of Sikhs and Hindas 
started by some sections of thePanjab Maham- 


mad'iDS 18 a gnve menace to public tranquillity 
and to the etonomic prosperity of all com 
munities It is to be hoped that some Muham 
madan leaders will come forward to discourage 
such boycott propaganda The Panjab 
Muhammadans being in the majority in the 
Province may feel (though even there rais 
takeoly) that they may safely boycott the 
Hindus and the Sikhs, but taking India as i 
whole, the Hindus are numerically and eco 
nomtcally in a stronger position So an eco 
nomte boycott on communal lines will hurt the 
Muhammadans more than the Hindus 

Mr K. L. Gauba, a Panjab Muhammadan 
champion of the economic boycott idea, ha® 
issued an appeal to his community to “Buy 
Aliisltn?” In support of this appeal, Tke 
Eastern Times, a Lahore Muhammadan paper, 
observes that Hindus have followed a policy 
of ‘Buy Hindu' from ‘lime immemorial’ This 
paper’s Ignorance is not enviable The 
Hindus of India have had commercial relation® 
from very ancient limes with foreign countries 
These countries were not Hindu countries In 
medi'Bval India, as at present, there were 
DuineroDs Mubimmadan artisans, and they 
found, a* their successors at present find, 
customers from the Hindu commnnify also 
The Muhammadan weavers of ea®t Bengal and 
north Bengil have Hindus ax their principal 
castoan.rs Muhammadan tailors and book 
binders in Bengal make their living from the 
orders which they get from the Hindny 

Financial Relation of Centre With 
Provinces 

Simla Sepi 17 

V cornmuniue atinounccB th&t on tbe invitaVion 
ol (he Secretary oI State Sir Otto l'«iein''ver has 
aerecd to undertake an enquiry relating to the 
xllocation of certain resources between Centra! 
and Provincial Governments m India which shall 
be 'cttled by an Order la-council ns rro\i(l''d b> 
(he Coveremeot of India Act 19i, Ui® MijeHy « 
Government have undertaken th-t a special enqmiy 
will first be held «o that they and Parliimcnl 
may be fumi'bcd with an independent review of 
the finan cial position of the provinces and of the 
Centre and with the technical advice upon thc'e 
fmanaal questions which have to be determined 
by an Order m-councjl 

Whatever the financial knowledge and 
experience of Sir Otto Neimeycr, we cannot 
support Ibis one-man inquiry relating to «o 
important a matter The Meston “Award” 
xvas very unjust to Bengal and has done very 
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Secretariat have forbidden e% en a dead pandit 
to go to Cliota Nagpur ' In a statement on 
the subject issued bj Babu Jagat Narain I^il, 
President of the Bihar Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, it is said 

The Chief Secretary to the Bihar G£>\ eminent 
through liK recent circular and the Bihar Goven 
nient through their confirmation of the same during 
the recent proceedings of the Bihar and Onsaa 
1 egi'latii e Council have made an open ctmfesaoii 
of the pohej they have been pursuing and vant to 
pursue in the matter of missionary propaganda 
amongst the abongmal Hindus of Chota Nagpu* 

The circular doc» very little honour o the 
Bihar Government and its vanoua departments lo 
charge of supplying up to-date information to it 
inasmuch as thev have not the means to kno^ 
that Pandit R C Dwivedi died several years ago 
ind Pandit A. Prasad la touring in foreign counlne^ 
I feel flattered by the honour the Government 
have done me bv taking so great a panic acti 
alarm at tlic S or 10 days tour undertaken oy 1% 
in only tao of the districts of Chota Nagpur after 
I long interval of several years that they baq 
not even the tune and the patience to di<(ingui«l) 
between the dead and the Uvmg 
These pangrtphs are followed by "ippeaU 
to the Christian missiooanes and the Bihnr 
Goicmment and the Govemmeot of India. 

I v^ould a<k Chn tnns as such to be tair 
toward* a faith among who*e adherents they bav^ 
rimed on ceaseless proselytisation so far and t^ 
allow them to do the littlo they want to do for 
irotecting anl propagating their own religion eve^ 
jt this Lite Mage 1 appeal to the Bihar Covom 
inent to reconsider the arcular of the Chief 
^ retarv and to ntthdraw the same if they warn 
to keep an I follow the pnneiple of rebgiou^ 

1 eutrabiv and 1 appeal to the Government of 
liidii al^o to move m the matter to make a clear 
!f>clamtion of their policy on the subject 
Babu Jagit Nanin Lai concludes by docia 
ring the Hindus’ nght to undertake missionary 
propt^anda. 

1 want at the same tunc to make »l clear that 
if such obMruclion* and harassment* arc sough 
to bo unjuMlv placed and perpetuated in the way 
of Hindu mi.<sianaty propaeanda Rmdu Inihy 
wlucli 1* becoming more and more awakoncy 
grad lallv shall tolerate it no further 

Dr. Sunderland’s Articles on Bntish 
Authors, Scientist!,, etc 

Our readers will be glad to know th-it 
the article on GeorgeEliot by the Reverend 
Taber T Sunderland la the first of a senes 
of articles by him on eminent Bntush anthers, 
scientists- etc., to appear in succeeding i<sne* 
of TV/c Modrrii Hrrieir 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's Articles 
Thev will be glad to learn also that some 
article* written bv Pandit Tawnharlal Vehni 


in the Almora Distnct Tail wd! appear in 
the November and succeeding mimbors of 
onr monthly 

Assembly Carnes Motion for Con- 
sideration of Mr B. Das's Bill 

On the 24th of September last tlie 
Legislative Assembly earned by 65 a otca to 
bO the motion that the Bill of Mr B Das 
repeating the Cnmiml Law Amendment Act, 
l‘i0% be taken into consideration Th« Bill 
now stands adjourned to the Delhi session 
and has created a record of one bill having 
occupied some tmic in two sessions and being 
put off to a third session for final disposal 
The Gov ernment have got a new weapon 
ID the form of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of and the people want fhe oW 

simillar weapon of 190S to be put in the 
melting pot ' 

Mr. Subhas Bose s Suggestions for 
Indian Industrial Development 

In a letter addressed to the “United 
Press” Mr Subhas Chandra Bose sa^ :> that 
for Indian students going to Germanj or 
other European countries for practical training 
m some line of manufacture, "it is do«iriblc 
that before leaving India they should first 
make sure that they mil get the re/jiured 
practical training ’ 

He wntes 

In individua] case* such facilities may 1 c 
procured through the recommendation of Indian 
tinas maJung large purchases from Germany T1 1 
best remedy, however is for the Government of 
India to move in the matter 1 behove thii lh( 
Govcmmcjit of India has been making an annual 
purchase of about 30 lakhs of rupees worth of 
cogineenng stores from German firms alone 
Be^de« thu more than 20 lakhs worth of engineer 
jug «torf3 (mainly iocomotircs) are being purrj d 
from Hungary Between 20 and 30 laklu of rupees 
worth of engineenog stores are al-o purchased 
from Great Bntain Now the question i* wl at art 
we Retting la exchange’ Every mda*tnallv lack 
ward country— like Turkey and Persia— make* a 
con htion before making any purchavc n ai > 
rouotry that a certain number of apprentices sf o i! 1 
be trained m factoncs m that country I know 
from perronal cipeneneo that if such a condition 
w imposa^d by the Government of India every 
eellme countrv m Europe will accept it 
He nuikes the following altemalivo 
suggestion 

If for any Tca«on tl c Government nf Ind a 
lefit** lo lak »p till* mailer I wouH reej il 
Indian Cliamber of Commerce to take it o'* Once 
ar»m 1 may assert from fcnowlc-dse that if each 
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11 demand « made by the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce, it is bound to be respected abroad The 
big firms of Europe are fully aware that beside" 
the purchases made by the Government of India, 
individual Indian firms who are members of the 
Imban Chamber of Commerce also make large 
purchases These firms may deebne to make such 
piiri-ha'cs m future and they may also put prehsun* 
on the Dntisli Government through the Legislative 
Assembly Consequently, the big firms abroad 
mil not dare refuse a request urgentlj made by 
the Indian Chamber of Commerce So far as 
Cermanj is concerned, the admission of foreign 
apprentices depends not only on the firms concerned 
but al 0 on the German Government I know of 
a case lu which a firm offered to take an Indian 
apprentice, but the German Government refused 
permie»ion 

Mr. Bose’s suggestions are important and 
ought to be taken up by Indian educationalists 
and industrialists 


Next President of Indian National 
Congress 

A discussion has been going on as to who 
should be chosen president of the next session 
o! the Indian National Congress, Two names 
have been prominently mentioned in this 
connection, tax., those of Mr. Jnwaharlal Nehru 
■\nd Mr. Subhis Chandra Bose. Though we 
do not hold some of the opinions they hold, 
we can and do appreciate bolh_ It is not 
necessary to institute any comparision between 
the two. It will suffice to say that both are 
highly educated, both hare sacrificed bright 
worldly prospects in order to be able to serve 
the country, and both hare suffered much in 
the cause of the country, and both have 
knowledge and experience of public affairs 
.and of the work of practical adramistmtion. 
If Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had not already 
nrcsided over a session— and an epoch-making 
Lssion too-of the Congress, we would 
perhaps have voted for him for wnous 
reasons Of course, rvo do not think tint 
nobody should be congress president more 
than once, nor that the cvperience gntoed by 

aifimfr on one occasion is of no value for 

Sseluen^ Lm of the office What „o 

mean is that, as the eonut;, has already got 
Trem Mr. Nehru some guidance and sereice 
1 vet such guidance and sorvieo from 
“other® person /belonging to Ore no. 

gcn^tion of lea 

There i . ^ gabhas Chaadra Bose 
Spr7,Ztof”r®aeat session of Bre con- 


gress. During his recent sojourn in Europe 
he has carefully studied not only the political 
movements m that continent but the cultural, 
and iodustria! and other economic movements 
IS well. He is, therefore, in a position to give 
the country a lead in several directions. 

All-India Womens Conference 

On the 2lBt of September last the annual 
autumn meeting of the All-India Women’s 
Conference was held at Simla under the presi- 
dentship of Begum Shah Aewaz. Over five 
hundred women of many creeds and castes 
were ‘present R.ajkumari Amrit Kaur deli- 
vered the address of welcome and introduced 
Begum Shah Newaz to the audience. 

The Begum rejoiced at the progress made bj 
ihe All-India Women’s Conference during the ten 
venrs of its existence and perhaps much more wa.' 
vet to be accomp!i«hed She laid special stress 
on the unitj among the womanhood of India 
in all matters pertaining to their and their 
children’s welfare and believed that this spin 
of unity would be the salvation of India She 
gave an interesting account of her recent 
m Genera and told the audience of the wonderful 
work the women all over the European world and 
America were doing The I^gum empha«ited the 
importance of Indiau women taking tneir rightful 
place in Ibis intcreational labour of love 
The Conference passed n number of im- 
portant resolutions 

The resolution moved from the chair stated 
This Coa/ereoce lends its whole-hearted support 
once more to the Bill for the Suppre-'Sion of 
Immoral Traffic m women and Children now 
before the Punjab Legulaturp ” It was unanimoiislv 
adopted 

The Conference expressed ita profound di» 
approval of the methods of enfranchisement 
eloclion and representation relating to women m 
the new con'titution as being against what the 
organized women of India have stood for, from 
• the very beginning The Conference also requested 
the BnUsh Parliament to safeguard the intcre'-t® 
of women by making pro\^slon in the Inslniments 
of Instructions that are to be framed for the 
Goveraor-General and Govemorx, that women 
•diould be given chances of association in the 
admioirtmtion of every provmee as well the 
Centra! Government e'pecially m the Department^ 
of Fdiication Health and Labour Provision should 
also be made for at least one woman to be 
appointed to each Pronncial Public Service 
Commission 

It was resolved to forward a copy of this rcsolu 
tion to the Viceroy and the Secretary of Siste 
TTie Conference expressed its approval of thi 
pnoeiplcs underlying the following Bills before 
the Legislative Assembly (1) The Bill to va'ulafe 
mamnges between different castes of Hindus, 
(2) The Bill to amend Ilmclu Law govtrninC 
Hindu V omen's Right to Property , (3) The Bih 
to moke provision for the appbcalion of the ilosletn 



Kons 




PeT'onal Law (Shanat) to Moslems m Bntisb 
India, and (4) Tlie Bill to amend the Child 
^lamage Restraint Act in rcTiect ol mamages in 
Indian Stales 

The Conference rc^oKed to appeal to the public 
lor funds to organize a central office at Delhi 
with a paid staff, which was recommended b> the 
Standing Committee at its meeting in Poona 
In oroer to ensure better phj sic, perfect health 
and beauty of the coming generation the Con- 
ference adopted a resolution for caroiog out 
sjstematic lectures on food ^alllc« whenever and 
wherever possible and m particular of women 
rinally, the Conference called upon every bod> 
in particular on women to buj as far as po<vwblc 
only Indian made goods for per»onal and I ouse- 
hold use It made a special appeal for n^e of 
* Khadi ’ becau'e the greater the sale of ‘ Khadi’ 
the greater the economic help rendered to tho 
poor villagers— (A P) 

Indo'Burma Financial Sefflemenf 
Inegulfable fo Hath India and Burma 

In moving Lia omendraent for tlie rejection 
of the report on the Indo-Iliirma runncial 
ScllJeroent ilr Malbumdas Vassonjb M ua, 
stud m part • 

I ask in the Amendment I have moved that the 
Report bo rejected because it is inenmtal 1e to 
both India end Burma The Tribiiaal was 
con<titiitcd m direct opposition to the nmmi^ 
given on tho floor of this House, that wn.Q tha 
matter rame to bo finally adjudijed the Tribunal 
adjudging it would have upon it representatives 
of this country and of Burma flie«« assurances 
were repeated at the Round Table Conferenc and 
if one reads correctlv the meaning of the Report 
of the Joiat Committee on Indun Coastilutional 
Reforms it reilcntea the same assurance 
Tlio Amery Tribunal 1 ad not only no 
repre«cntativcs upon it of cither India or Burma, 
it did not even hear any representation from these 
two countnes 1 am aware that officials of 
both these countnes’ Governments were heani by 
that Tnbuaal A Tribunal which consis,^ 
only of the representatives of one of the iMvrlies 
to n case and would not even hear rvprcsenlalivcs 
of the other parties coDccrecd cannot make a fair 
and ctjuilable award and were there no other 
reason to reject this Report, I eiibmit the 
per*onel and procedure of the Ameiy Tribunal 
would afonc sufice fo cnfif/e both lodta and 
Eurma summaril} to reject its Report 
^^e were told the last time this matter 
came up for di'cusaoa in this novi«c on an 
Adjoviromcnt motion that if the Hou»e waste 1 
to make anv representation the Covcmnwait of 
India would forward its proceedings to the Tn’wnsl 
This s'-suranee was given to us bv the Honourable 
the Finance Member himself But even whih. 
the Honourable ^fembc^ was offenng this bait 
the Tnbimal had already signed its report. A 
Report which had been arrived at without 
anv hcanng of th" parties pnmanly eonretned 
canro* bit be condemned b_y cieooae wjfh the 
most rudimentarj sense of justice 
Coining to the consMlcration of some actual 
i«aup«. Mr Vn««onji snul: 

May 1 mention, only for the sake of ill is- 
trsfion n rjpport of my argument the Case cf tho 
pubbe debt of India? The Tnbuial has t-at.trn 
C2-laA 


Without SCTutmv ih© aggregate of the Debt. If 
properly analysed tiat debt would I venture to 
submit be apportionuble radically dilfercatly from 
the apportionment advised by the present 
Tribunal 

The co«t of the Burmese wars and annex-ation, 
the deficits in the Biirman local adminisiration 
ever «ince Burma became part of the Government 
of India the share of Burma in the so-calleil War 
Gift — these are instances winch spring to one’e 
mind I think that (he cost of the Burmeso 
wars and annexation ought not to be charged either 
to India or to Burmit and so far as tho«e amounts 
add to the total of the Indian Public Debt tho 
same should be reduced and the amount debited 
to Bntam who has recent the whole of tho 
benefit from such wars and conquests Simihrlv, 
we are also persuaded that the so-called War 
Gift of over 1S£> crorea of rupees being iniJialJy 
invalid ought not to be charged against this 
coimtry or Burma the more so a« for the pre-sent 
all war debts are in suspension 
In order that the fiidiatt N itionahst attitude 
miplit not be misunderstood, Mr Vassoiiji 
ndded 

By objeeljoD fo this Report, we Indians “re not 
to he understood as deunng to add to tho habililv 
of Burma towards India Tar from it All Ihit 
wc de<ne is that the matter be properly investigated 
into by an impartul Tribunal such as was promi-eil, 
and with adequate safeguards that nil relevant faefs, 
materials and conaidentioos woull be submitted 
to that Tnbimal before it makes its rccomiienda- 
tion And may I odd that if a.a a re* ilt of 
such a proper and cxhaiistivre investijpilion fhe 
eventual liability of Burma is found, to tm ic«e 
than what tlie present Tribunal has recommended, 
India would cot only freoty accept such a d>aiMon, 
she would be really gbd (hat ft yoimjmr and less 
advanced *)$ter starts upon her new life with n 
leaser burden than was at first proposed ^\e would 
cot only be just towards Burma but even to be 
generous if only in memory of the Jong years of 
our a«yociation and uffEclion if only in tho hope 
and wi,h that the door for future rc-itnion 'Koutd 
not be barred for her between India and Burma 

Big Deftcif in Railivay Budget 

The Report of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee on the arconnfs of l'i 33 34 «ajs 

“The total deficit in the railway budget during 
the vears 193I-S3 to 103t-33 amounted to about 
Its 32 crores In 193a-33 the budget anticipated 
a deficit of only Rs 2 crores but judging from 
(he 8ctv.ala of the first few months it aupoars 
that the deficit will be much greater unless there 
IS considerable improvement in earnings Junag 
the tetnaining months of the year” 
nie Conimittcp proceed fo observe 
“The position is actually more disquieting than 
these figures indicate, because under the present 
accounting sy*t«m certain expenditure which 
according to sound fnanciif pnnenfes should b« 
charged to revenue is being charg^ to capital" 
"Who nro responsible for these linge 
deficitt’ Jv’ot m Ihc least, of course, those 
islio lay down .and control railray policy and 
manage tho nilwaya. 
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Bonffcil ISopcmiTTonf^s Sch^mv^f^ 

Trowing Detenus 

"Wo Invo not seen t!io Bengal Govern- 
mont’s Bclicmo.tor tnm.ng (iHcnns tor .ndu^ 
trial and ngnmllural occupaiions wilh-tlro 
object of giv mg Ibcm fresh st irta in life when 

released i brief press aommaiy saj s 
The scheme is divided into two parts 
ciiitiiral and industrial ^'ilh _,,i. 

Th«e will bo 

" Scil'ffi 

rd^brprXrt‘^.S^r=«^ 

'^The^ndustnal scheme provides facihti s ^r 

SMfIor^hlfs"^^,o“ ui’lSei .nm„E 

SK=‘.onSs? Mr/ 

— United Press 

R«r P C Rny. nn eminent indu - 

trnl.t and has^tudwd indnstrial^and^ 

cultiti"il problems p 

conditions m Bengal, hns 

“'f' Tfrf ss “o' s'rs?i‘^r irs rr'. 

the country lie however, „a,,y 

scheme was .mder troioms fhould not be 

srf fSf 

constant poheo surveillance 
His concluding observation should not, 
howea er, he lost sight of . 

"The ef bv ;» ™'X*’J«‘“2’'vh,?h 

detenu for years and bus been recently reicns 
cd He s'lid 


partial ^success# it was necessaw that ijo burnihatoag 
‘ condition or restrictions should be impo*ed on fh* 
detenus, that the scope of the scheme should be 
widened both as regards the nature nnd «xtent ol 
training to be oven and the number to be trained 
and that the ^tenua Should be assured adequate 
financul aid from the State on the completion oi 
their training m order to enable them to mi 
themscUes up in business He al«o urged the 
Government not to make sweeping ob«crTations on 
detenus as a class but distinguish between detenu 
and detenu rinally, Mr Sarat Bo'c welcomed 
the "election •of Mr S C Mittcr author of A 
Ilccovciy Plan for Bengal' for the working of 
the Kheme ond felt if obstacles were not thrown 
in his way he would not be sparing in his cuorts 
to make the "cheme a success — \ P I 

Abyssinian Miltfary Jacfics 

Unity (ChiciRo) of August 19 h»t writes 
It was significant news which came out of 
Abyssinia the other day A body of Italian Iroo^ 
so the story ran bad camped for the night 
by a running stream When the morning came 
there wasn t any strcam--fl whole river bad stopped 
TunujDgl Instead of the clear cool water there 
was nothing but the dry bed of rocks and d rt. A 
parched regiment beat a hasty retreat and rtnebed 
at last a precarious safety with forty -dead and we 
know net how many wounded 

Cinemas and Children 

^ ^ , , J/ie Guardian of Madras ^bich deserves 

trnbst ‘tnd" h-is'^studied industrial nnd agri- special praise for the unremUting attention It 
pulturnl problems -with particiilir reference to to question of the influence which the 

mnditiona m Bengal, hns said of the scheme cinemas exercise on the characters of young 

and old, writes 

An analjsis of the estimates of films we have 
been pubb'hing is isstructiie Of the 89 films 
shown ID two of the best houses m the city ot 
Madras during the first half of this year estirastes 
arc available for 74 The estimates show the 
following results 

Adullt Youlh Childrtn 
vndet I5 

Good 40 20 11 

Doubtful or worthless 2S 22 19 

Ilannful or unsuitable 6 20 41 

From the estimates available for 110 of the films 
passed by the Calcutta Board of Censors in 1931 
we get the following analysis 

Adults ToufA 'Children 
under IS 

Good 50 33 16 

Doubtful or worthless 43 32 13 

Harmful or unsuitable 17 45 76 

The general conclusion is plain that children 
receive httlo consideration from the cah bitors 
The asnimption that cinemas arc dcs-rsble 


Am:;.Sin.c ■‘j'S isi i'rs 

up to be enlhuM^tic ^ 

deserved a law inai ui. scheme was a ’arlial 
and tl 0 detenus pnneiple that the 

recognihon Ihou^i country had a very largo part 
"ment ot its agncuUure and 
admmi'trative functiOM 


Tbe asnimption that cinemas 
entertainment for children is wrong 

Oar Paja Vacation 

;„J tl o 11''““’ , .X ."r'te'pniiuple flint tbe Iho Modmi Hot icw Office will remain 
recognition IhouRn jiad a very largo part closed on account of the Durci J’tiin holidays 

P°'lfw"’m\he development ot from the 3rd October to the IGtli October, 

Industries and the duties they 193’i, inclusive Letters, money orders etc, 

were only a V^,^,.a3 That being his view he received during this period, will be dealt with 
StJa ™ TTi rSMto on the rcopr„.„g ot flio Omoc 

bo on the pnrlo] ‘L niiscas In hts view R„upmher SO RauWVM 


be on the ^ *their nliicas In his -- 

their duties imlcc the echeio c even 

however, m oraer - — — ■ 


Rauan v^-da CiiATrEiin:E» 
Ppoprieler,. Seriff 


, in order w marvw . 

T».TnTT«iirD BT Mamie Ciuisdiu Das, Prababi Press, Calcutta 
Printed and l unusni u 
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JAjMCS MARTINEAII 
m J T SUKDCRLVND 


G od S most precious gifts to the worW 
ftre greit men Hut the \ »luc of 
grent men vines iccorthng to the 
mnlity of thetr groitocss Arcre 
mtellectnal greatness, uniccotnpinicd with 
moral, IS of compiritively low viluc Indeed, 
n man of intellectnil bnlhancj miyesenbea 
cur<c to the world, if he uses hts intellectual 
powers for evil ends But great men who 
arc not only great in intellect, b it great aI<o 
in moral character— who po««c<s not only 
brilliant mental power®, but the will to use 
them for highest purposes — such men arc 
ble «ings to the world who®e aaltie cinnot be 
oacr estimated B e speak of “ \lcxandcr the 
Great' Such greatness as the famous Greek 
coi queror roprcecnts stands for mingled good 
and omI In like manner, the greatness ol n 
Caesar or a Napoleon, or of n B ellingfon and 
a Grant, represent some influences that 
conserve and bcticfit, and some that hurt and 
destroy But there is a class of great men 
whom wc mav look upon as rej r<,«cnlmggo9d 
and only good, to the race In this class wc 
find such hi tone names as derate**, Hato, 
l«aiah I’aiil I nther, Milton, N\ C'lca Chanmn<» 
Gandhi, Buddha and Teau« In this compony 
>Iartincati beloi g® hecau-'o in him, ns in them, 
splendid intcllcclnal gilts wen* allied vnth 
moral endowments tspnlly splendid, and hts 
hnlliant powers wore employed, not for 
dc«tnictivc or ‘^elfi«h eiid«, but to alaancc 


truth, nghtcousness peace, Jove, and whatso 
ever mal cs for the permanent betterment of 
the world 

Martineau was a member of the famous 
London Metaphysical Society, which contained 
manv of the most eminent thinkers, literary 
men sci«ati>ts, and public loadcra of England, 
such as Gladstone, Mill, IIuxlcj, Tyndil], 
Tennyson, Browning, Cardinal Nenmin, 
Profc sor I nnew U Newman, Ixird Sclborne, 
and Cardinal Manning Tenny'^oa his left 
it on record that ho regarded Martinoau as 
the mi'ter mind of all that remarkable 
company and Gladstone said to 3 ranees 
Power Cobbo “ilartmeuils beyond question 
the greatest of living thinkers' flus was 
high praise But best of nil Marlineau was 
as great morally as ho was intellccltnlly Hg 
always used his splendid powers for worthiest 
ends to di-,co\cr and give to the world the 
highest Kind of truth— moral truth, f-pirituai 
truth, religious truth, such tnith ai would 
feed the best that was m men, nnd therefore 
mostbeneft mankind. 

Mirt.nca,.-, We wa, „„t 

loDg. blit It tv%. fiiw iJiroiighont mth 

om ttotk It u barcU) too mueb to ,p„i 
It as three h\cs m one. * ' 

Tiir Pinniri 

lirst, wf have Slartineau the Pr<b,„i. 

\dd together his four years 

^vare as inujister,,, 
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Dublin, bis twcntj-fivc jears in Luerpool, 
and Ills fourteen at Little Portland Street; 
London, and wc hive more than fortj }cirs 
of steady pulpit work. And it wis pulpit 
work into which he ne^er failed to pot lii> 
best of mind and heart How high was its 
quality may bo learned from the strong 
testimon} of those who listened with absorbed 
ittcntion to his intense and eloquent discourses 
and may bo seen also by turning to his 
\olumes of printed sermons, which ha\c 
earned hi® fame as a preacher into e\oiy 
cmlizcd land Such a ministry alone, with 
no other labours added, would seem to be 
enough for one man 

TiIE lEAClIEn 

Second comes Martineau the Teacher 
Here again we have what would seem to be 
nearly or quite a full life work Wc learn 
that he taught a jear with Dr Carpenter, in 
Bnstol, in very earlj manhood, before entenng 
upon bis career as a preacher Then after 
he had been preaching in Liverpool six > ears 
or so, at the ago of thirty five he was 
appointed to the chair of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy and Political Economy in 
Manchester College Here his real career as 
>1 teacher began And it continued, with the 
interruption, I believe, of only a single year— 
when he was absent for study iii Gctmany— 
through fort) -live years 

During all that long time, either as 
Professor in the College, or as its Principal, 
he held a shaping hand on the education of 
a laigc proportion of the )Oung men trained 
for the Unitarian and Liberal Christian 
ministry in Great Britain, and of not a few 
from other lands The influence of this work 
as an educator cannot be told It was an 
influence not only to clarify the thinking, and 
guide the research, and widen the knowledge, 
but to ennoble the moral ideals, to qmcken 
the enthusiasm and to deepen the spiritual 
life, of these >onng men, and through them 
the’ churches which they would be called to 
serve His aim w is to give his students not 
onh trained mind«, but disciplined wills, and 
purified aflections It was to send tliem into 
the work of the ministry to propagate a 
religion at once free, enlightened, and devout , 
to proclaim a Gospel in harmon) with all 


truth, nit beauty, all goodness, and neb in the 
deepest pieties of the heart , to plant in men 
a faith which no advance of knowledge, and 
no revolution of human thought, can disturb, 
bccati«e grounded in the living revelation of 
God in the human soul Ihesc were the 
ends for which he strove 

Tiir ^7juTEn 

The third Martuieau was the persuasive, 
the powerful, the brilliant, the indefatigable 
wnter, who, from early manhood to the 
extreme age of ninety, was constantly giving 
forth to the world pamphlets, pnnted Bermon®, 
printed lectures, articles in daily and weekly 
papers, elaborate articles in raagazmes and 
reviews, and, most important of all, books 
which never failed to attract attention, to 
awal en thought, and to compel assent or 
di««ent What made it possible for him to 
produce «o many papers and articles of 
thought and learning, and so many books, 
was the fact that there was a unity in all be 
did, 60 that be was able to pour into his 
pnnted pages the wealth of both his pulpit 
and his teacher’s chair His sermons >verc 
of so high an order that they stood the te«t 
of type His college lectures furnished 
material for some of his greatest published 
works Thus the streams of both his 
preaching and his teaching were indispensable 
tnbutanes of the stream of his authorship 
MaRTINEAU’S EvI>OW5£E.VR5 

Dr Martineau's endowments were both 
iDiny and rich His was a subtle, keen, and 
penetrating intellect He was a trained 
logician He was a profound philosophic 
thinker He was a spiritual seer He bad 
a vivid and powerful imagination, which was 
(or ever at play, and which cast the fascinating 
lights and shadows of poetry and symbol 
upon all he said and wrote He was gifted 
with a rich and stately eloquence. He was a 
most devout worshipper He had a striking 
and powerful personality One of his well 
known contemporaries declares that hi® 
personality was the most impres«ive and 
commanding he ever met, not excepting 
Gladstone’s 

Honours 

Few men have received so many academic 
and other honours as Dr Martineau But 
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his hoDOurs were somewhat late in coming 
It IS interesting to notice that America, 
rather than England, was earliest in appreciat 
iDg and giving recognition to his greatness, 
as was also true in the case of Carljle In 
1872, Harvard University conferred upon 
Martineau the degree of LUD He was 
then sixty seven j ears of age Leyden 
followed, in 1875, with its S T D , Edin 
burgh, in 1884, with its D D and Oxford, 
in 1888, when he had reached the age of 
eighty three with its D C L Four years 
later still, in 1892, Dublin added its LLD 
to that of Harvard Quite as notable were 
the honours that came to him in other forms 
Nearly all his later birthdays were marked 
by tributes from distinguished men Perhaps 
the most memorable of these was the address 
pre«ented to him on his eighty third birth 
day, wnltcn by Dr Jowett, of Oxford 
recognizing in the warmest terms the great 
sera ice which he had rendered to philoso 
phtcal and religious thought, and signed by 
more than six hundred of the most emioent 
TPnters, philosophical thinkers artists 
scientists, educators, religious loader*, and 
public men of Great Britain, Amenca, and 
the Continent of Europe, the names of 
Tenny«on, Browning Edwin \rnold, Max 
'luller, Dean Bradley, Jowett him«clf, and 
James RH«‘‘ell Lowell heading the li*t. 

It'IITKTIOV's 

1 ha\e spoken of Dr Alartincaus mam 
ind rare gifts But it need* to be added 
that only to a limited extent were they 
popular gifu They «ccmod m a way, to 
lift him above, and to “oparate him from, the 
i^eat mass of hi* fellows As M onlsworfh 
i-ang of Milton 

IIu soul wu like a star and dwelt apart 
He was a great preacher , but it wa* n 
preacher for the few rather than the many 
He was a great teacher , but it was a teacher 
for thoughtful and mature minds 

He THIS a great writer , but it was a 
wnlcr for (he cultured — for men with trameil 
mtclhgence, for thinkers. He conld not 
easily reach common minds This he realirpsl 
«nd sometimes it sorely troubled him He 
tpoke of it as a limiUtion, which he had 
tned to shake olT, but found himself unable. 


Once, soon after the appearance of his great 
xrork on Thei«m, an extended abstract of 
which I had published m Amenca, he wrote 
to me saying that it was one of the regrets 
of his life that he was not able to wnte more 
simply, confessing that he often felt the need 
of an interpreter or a translator to bring hi* 
books within reach of minds that he wanted 
to reach, and asking me if wc had not on 
our side of the water somebody who could 
translate or interpret him to the public at 
large 

Blit if hig writings appealed directly to 
only a comparatively few minds, they were 
the ablest and strongest minds of their time. 
They were the fertile minds, into which it 
was worth while to drop seeds of new 
and higher thought They were the leaders 
of their generation That he was thu« 
able to teach the teachers, to mould the 
thought of thiokers, and to sway so many 
master minds is the secret of his great 
and growing inQiience, end the nosnrnncc 
that his work will live 

His GRr\TFST Service to Religion 

Perhaps the greatest single service that 
Dr Martineau rendered to religion, was that 
of helping men in an age of groat theological 
npheavai, caused by the unprecedented 
developments of ecience, to see that science 
and religion arc not antagonistic, ns so many 
believed, and that religion has nothing to fear 
from science, no matter what further scientific 
dcaclopments may arise Science had made 
such rapid progress and had brought to light 
so many facts which had contravened old 
established theological theories and doctrines 
that there was widespread alarm I»3t the %crv 
foundations of religious faith should be over- 
turned It was feared by tnanv that the 
di covery of law ruling everywhere in nature 
meant the dethronement of God. Others 
feared (hat the new science was sweeping 
awav the svholc spintua) anuerse (including 
both God and the human soul) and leaving us 
only a physical realm or a universe of blind 
matter and motion In the mid«t of this 
anxictv and alarm Dr Martineau came forward 
calm and conGdent, maintaining, with a clear 
ness of insight, a strength of reasoning and a 
breadth and precision of knowledge, which at 
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„,KC commindod tbo attention of tI.o th.nlt.ng 
..oria, that hw, 50 hr from bnn.5h.ng God, is 
onb n n»mo for the method of God’s ,.n.vnr.-.l 
actmt-i , tliat matemhs.tn, so far from being 
torm.d .He, nnd coropolling us to give up belief 
,n spirit, IS nothing but pure nssumption with 
no bnsis of sound re-ison or of 

shud upon that BC.enoe, so tar from destroj- 
rngGo^isonly possible f “'t 

ba®alfacli3 Intelhgcnoe and Mind , and that 
there is nothing m either law or sc.enee that 
can in any way disturb religion, because 
Smou has Its foundation, not 
doctrines or unscientific creeds, and not even 
ursacred boohs, but in the deepest eapenences 
S i'e soul of man Thus did tins groat 
nhilosophie thinker render a service to religion 
wb ehs'^on came to be recognised as second 
m importance to that of no religious teacher 
in the modern ^Y 0 ^ 1 d 

A R\dicai 

Dr Martioeau was a theological radical 

g^^X'hf har'found "Emiself Compelled, 
Eg his public career, to think 

j re Shane nt least twice, every part of 
and to re s P > , . j u,,, he reminds 

m Jf S gre^^J Enbst, Sir Charles Eyoll. 

1 after 1.0 had written his greatest vrork 
^o oeVinSiat ho intended to be da final 

jnst risen on the ^sorld 

A CossFmATi\F 

tint it Martmean was u radical, be was al™ 
“LrvatiVe There is a class of rndicM. 
aconscrvahie to tear up bi 

who seem to 

T a Martmcai. did not belong Rather 
‘ l,r the kind of radical who r« nlwaj. 
'^■’1 to plant the toots of men . hopes nnd 
seeking to pi'in'- richer soil biich n 

'^■‘'^'’Tem';feon.ena^l" 
radical is the "' fl, ought of as Martineaiis 

Much ‘ -otcd^with the doctrine of 

radicalism is e 

Ent’undJionof mdaele, and claiming that 


It conid have no other foundation But 
Mirtinc'iu sw that science was more and 
more bringing inimclo into discredit ivith many 
minds, and therefore threatening, for such 
minds, to overthrow religion Hence ho set 
Inmsclf to the task of iinding a foundation 
other than miracle, deeper than miradc, ^\hmh 
no fading awa\ of miracle could affect. He 
found such a foundation m man s own moral 
and spiritual nature This foundation was 
indestructible and eternal 

Hh CoNscxFAnoLSNJSs AND Coirvar 

Dr Martincau was a man of great ni 
dependence, courage, and conscientiousness 
Indeed he was independent and brave becau c 
he was conscientious His conscience was 
his commander What it bade 
ho did, at caery hazard Such obedience to 
conscience IS alwa>8 Uie truest heroism lUs 
conscientiousness and braverj were -hown ^ 
his taking the unpopular J” ^ 

Ibcj were shown by his allying himself aiitn 

a small religious body like the Unitarian 
\\ ith his splendid gifLs, if ho had been in one 
of the larger religious dcuommations, cspccialij 
in the National Church, ho could have had 
ana honour or distinction winch Fngland was 
able to bestow But ho would Im e despised 
himself nith umilterablo scorn, if he li^ 
detected in himself any turning aside even by 
ft hair's breadth from the path of what he 
beheved to be truth and right, for tbe 
Bake of an) possible honour or advantage 

Hi"? CYTiioLicm 

Tew men have eacr been so broadly 
catholic in spirit ns Dr Martineau He saw 
good in all forms of religion , he discoacrca 
some precious element of Initli hidden m 
heart of c\cii the most darl nnd repellent 
creed, and hiB desire was nh\aj 8 to sa\C the 

gooil, while casting out the evil His catho i 
city made him unwilling to be cut off from an; 
religious communion Nothing could 
him from nt least CNtending his sy mpatnies 
to all Otiiers might curse him , he won 
bless them He felt that he had a possession 
m c\ery religious prophet, and saint, an 
teacher, of whatc\cr name Augustine an 
St l>anci3, and Luther and CaKin» an 
Wesley, and Leo III, Mohammed, Ram Mo 
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Ro} , nnd Swcdenboi^, ns well ns the brethren 
of his own hou«chold of fnith, nil belonged 
to him, bec.nii«e he recognized ihe pictv of nil 
And jet, with nil his ■spintnnl simpnthv, ho 
T\ns the most unspnring of truth tellers lie 
insisted on letting the light ehme into all 
dark phcP'’ He would not compromise with 
superstition, with bigotrj, mih ignomiice with 
nncthicnl conceptions of God with degmding 
\le^7s of man, with irrntioiinl religious 
doctnnes, m high places or low hilc he 
would not knowinglj injure nn\ Church or 
nnj Religion howcier bid its theologn or 
deep the superstition in whuh it wrapped 
il«eif, he would endennour to help nnd ble « 
nil, bj doing whatever was in hi-^ power to 
show them higher truth and lend them out 
into larger life 

"ioisr ro Titt Lv'T 
In mind nnd heart Dr ^Inrtlneall ne\cr 
grew old lie kept his intellectun! actuitjr 
nnd lus mental fre«hno«s through life In a 
letter wntten in his ninctj «econd jear, he 
spenls of hifw«c)f as not hai ing desired old 
nge, but God had scut it to liim, and he had 
found it, rather to hi« surpri’ie, soracthing to 
be thankful for, somctlung deepening instead 
of iinpainng the supreme intere«t ami sigmfi 
canee of life ' Much of his be«t rrnUn;; 
was done after he was eighty indeed, all 
three of his grcate«t books ‘*TTpcs of 
1 thical Theom ,’ "A ‘^tudj of Religion’ and 
“'Ihe Scat of Authonla in Religion — were 
giaen to the public after he had reached that 


adainceel age Ihis is something nearly or 
quite unprecedented All this wa« po«siblc 
becau e lii« thinking neicr became stereotyped 
lie was always rcadj to read new books, 
and to «eek new standpoints from which to 
look at truth Hts thouglit to the la^t avis n 
flowing tream it ncaer became a stagnant 
pool and flic reason wa he was always 
pouniig new water into the stream, and 
drawing water out of the stream In (his 
he mac well be a lesson and an example to 
u ail N\oe to any of u« if arc e\cr nllotv 
our minds to become pools if we ever cease 
lo read new books and take interest in frc«h 
thought if we stop growing if we fail to 
keep our face* turned toward Gods new 
and for cacr m w sunn'^es 

I find myself compelled lo regard 
Dr Martincan as the greatest prophet,tlnnkcr, 
and teacher that the liberal faith has yet pro 
duced ID the Old Uorld and ns only equalled 
b) Chanmng Theodore Parker and I mor»on 
in the New Moat of hi? thoughts J boheic 
will live Mo»t of his teachings I bchexe 
wiH take root in the world and grow 

V Gi I tr Lff nr 

Men like Martinoau ire splendid lights 
raised aloft on rock) headlands lo guide the 
thought of tlie norld in safety in roi agii g^ 
over the ocean of truth Tlic future will 
think more wiseiy and safely regarding (he 
profound'll problems of human life nnd 
dcslinj because of what James ^Iartlneau lias 
thought and wntten 



THL SOLIDARm OT ISL.\I\I 
TK JA^\AH4nLAL ^^^RU 


OME time bick I read with great 
interest an article by Sir jrabaraad 
Tqbal on the Solidarity of Islam Sir 
Mohamad’s writings always attract 
me, for they give me some in^'ight into a world 
which I find difiicult to understand So far 
as religion and the religious outlook are 
concerned, I live in the outer darkness but, 
in spite of this deficiency in me, I am suffi 
ciently interested in the historical, cultural 
and even the philosophical aspects of religion 
In his article Sir Mohamad dealt with the 
issue created between the Qadianis and the 
orthodox Muslims and couhidered this as 
'extremely important’ and affecting the integrity 
of the parent community The Qadinnis, 
according to him, had discarded the basic idea 
of Islam— the finalitj of prophetho^— and 
had reverted to somo extent to early Judaism 
and the pre Islamic Magian culture He wa« 
therefore of opinion that this ‘rebellious group 

should not be allowed to carry on its eubver 

«ive propaganda, and, in an> event, should not 
be permitted to masquerade as MoMims 
Qadiani leaders did not accept Sir Mobamads 
argument and vigorously repelled some of his 

statements l . r 

Sir Mohamads article rai«cs a host ol 
issues and raakes one funouslj to think m 
many directions I hope that he will develop 
some of his points in future mitinga, for they 
deserve a full discussion Tor the moment 
I am concerned with one aspect of hia argii 
meat only It would be impertinent of me to 
discuss the validity or 
nrgumentfrom the point of view of Islam 
That 13 a matter for erudite Muslims 1 or 
me Sir hfolnmad is an authonty <>« 
worthy of respect and I must assume that he 
represents the’orthodox view point correcOy 

E M””'a,'°W powotfulir ^ 

(I Egjpt has I laave tried to put on 

t: anrenrtruUisr and 


I imagine, that Sir Mohamad does not approve 
of this modernist tendenev The Amb'* of 
Syria and Palestine more or le's follow 
Egyptian thought cuirenls and arc partly 
influeneed by Turkey’s example Tran i? 
defnitelv looking for its culliira! inspiration 
to pre Islamic Magian day s In nil the«e 
countries indeed in every conntry of western 
and middle Asia nationalist ideas are rapidlv 
growing iisuallv at the expense of the pure 
and orthodox religions outlook Islam as Sir 
Mohamad tells us repudiates the race idea 
(and of course the geographical idea) and 
founds ij«clf on the religious idea alone But 
in the Islamic countries of western Asia we 
find todav the race and geographical ideas all 
powerful The Turk takes pnde in the 
Turanian race the Iranian in his own ancient 
racial traditions the Egyptian and Syrian (ns 
well as the people of Palestine, Trons-Jordnn 
and Iraq) dream of Arab unity in which the 
Muslim and Christian \rabs will share 

Ml this cirarlv shows that these nation 
have fallen away from tho ideal of Islamic 
solidarity which Sir Mohamad lays down 
^Vhcrc then does this sohdanty exist at 
present? Not in Central \sia for in the 
bovict parts the breakaway from orthodoxy 
IS far greater in the Chinese parts the 
predominant currents are probably nationalist 
(Turanian) and Soviet Afghanistan and 
Arabia proper remain in Asia and then there 
arc a number of Islamic countries in North 
Africa apart from I^pt How far this 
orthodox outlook of religious solidantv is 
prevalent there I do not know, but reports 
indicate that nationalistic ideas have penetrated 
even there \nd nationalism and the soli 
danty of Islam do not fit in side by side 
Pach weakens the other 

From Sir Rfoliamad’s view point thi« 
situation in the Islamic world must be a 
deplorable one The question of the Qadiant« 
important ns he considers it, sinks into relative 
insignificance before these world happenings 
He stresses the need of a real leader to nse in 
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the Punjab apparently to combat the ‘Qadiani 
menace’ Bat what lead does he give in 
regard to the wider menace ** The Aga Khan 
we are told, is the leader of Indian ilusbni.-) 
Does be stand for this solidarity of Warn as 
defined by Sir Mohamad Iqbal ’ 

These questions are relevant even for a 
non Muslim , for on the answer to them 
depends the political, social and economic 
onentatioQ of Indian Muslims and their 
reactions to modern ideas and thought currents, 
m which some of us are interested Islam 
being a world communitj, its policy must also 
be a world policj if it is to preserve that sense 
of solidaritj Sir Mohamad should give us 
some hint of this policv to meet the nationalist, 
social and economic problems that confront 
each country and group 

The only hint he gives in the article is a 
negative one that religious reformers should 
be put down In this, he tells us, be cordially 
agrees with the orthodor Hindus, and religious 
reform is supposed to tnetude all social 
reform He roahes a provincial su^Cstion 
also that the distinction of rural and urban 
Muslims be abolished, ns this interferes with 
the unity of Islam m the Punjab Presumably 


the fact that some JIuslims cultivate the fields, 
some are big landlords and live on rent, some 
are professional people living in citie', or 
bankers, or artisans or captains of industry, or 
labour=*rs, some ha\ e an abundance of good 
things of life while most others starve, will 
still remain and will not interfere with Islamic 
nnitr 

Perhaps it is the object of the recently- 
formed “Council of Peers and Moslem Leaders,” 
of which bir Mohamad Iqbal is a member, to 
further this unity and the solidanty of Islam 
To an outsider it seems a little odd that 
Christian members of the British House of 
Lords should be so interested in the progress 
and solidarity of Islam. But at the lunch at 
Clandge’s m London that followed the 
formation of this Council, the Aga Khan, 
we are told, “developed the theme of 
Anglo Moslem unity” Perhaps the two 
unities lead into one another, and bnild up a 
wider and more embracing unity It is all 
very confusing I wish Sir Mohamad would 
explain and enlighten us 

Uraora District Jail 
20 a 3o 


HIS HIGHNESS THE AGA KIUN 
Bi JAWAHARL\LNEBRU 


S IR Mohamad Iqbal s earnest plea for 
the «ohdanty of Islam and his protest 
ngaiii't fi«siparous tendencies led me 
to wonder as to where the line shonld 
be drawn His Highness the Aga Khan is 
today considered the outstanding leader of 
the Induan AIu«lims The Ooveniment treats 
him and honours him ns such orthodox 
Mu«hm leaders, whenever in trouble or faced 
with difficulty, seek refuge under hus shcllenog 
wing« Even bir Mohamad might, «o to "peak, 
be said to march under hi>> political banner 
From the point of view of orthodox Idam 
and its unity of conception, politic®, sociology 
and economics can hardly be separated from 
religion. One would think therefore that 
the Aga Khan was the ideal representative 
of this unity and sohdantv of religious belief. 


\Vhcthcr this is so I do not know and 
I should welcome wiser people to inform me 
I have long had a vague kind of idea, 
however, that he bardlv belongs to the inner 
orthodox fold, and 1 ba\e admired him for 
the truly wonderful way in which he mamges 
to combine, and graccfullv carry lu bis own 
person, the most contndictorv quahtie®, and 
to take part in multifanons activities which 
appear to be mutually anlagonutic and 
irreconcilable lie is the head and spinlaal 
leader of a wide-spread and wealthy sect and, 
I am told, that almost divine attributes are 
assigned to him bv his deiotcd follovirs. 
He IS said to derive a va«t ecclesiastical 
revenue from the faithful, and one of his 
■ourec-, of income is suppo«<*d to be the 
granting of spintual favours and indi ’ 
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It „ „,tercst.ng to find thoM old world 
nncUor, being continued todaj in nn intenBivc 
C Blit tbo really reninrkaWe tact 
tlie ai.intnnl bead who BnpporU and cnconn^ 
IVao nrietices is » modern of modernst 

higl.ly'^cilltured in western ways, a prlMC ot 

tim tnrt, most nt home in London and Para 

Only a remarkable Vie'TA 

fnlli carry this doable burden The Aga 
K m not only does so with supreme case, 

, . u .1^= L it rti'inv public and politick 
vmes as well 0740 leadership ot the 
M nn Muslims That is nn f 
whieh, eren though one may disagree with the 
Aga Khan, fills one with admiration for him 
® But the qneslion that » troubling me as 
l, o( reading Sir Mohamad Igbal s 
■*, TmMt on the solidarity of Islam, is how 

'ir'this fits in with that solidarity U may 
be oCTfeclly lusliflable to spend the money 

B\rrfh7\^thant:;t 

minor inu Islamic 'olidantj or not ’ 

a partner in that Islnmio^ 

icrtoLymdp^^b^^^ 

■" 

of uoa , a - fiudden MSitntion of the 

taken aback by a sndilen 

Almighty Mark I Aiscoacrcil 

,s„ycred from his ratial 

ticMptreal shape ‘I;' K- 
This error^f Mark 

as God was no doubt __ 

Twain’, settant-and thc^ Ag^ ^ 

bo held responsible jj„( seem 

lie docs not da'"' , ( Ji„b persons abont 

to be a large numb of^foM P 
„1,0 ascribe cc 1 propagandists 

TttributM to nun . aiatar or 

„( the sect describe "S 

incirnition or , bche\c in it. 

carry right ^Lplain J But how doe, 

’t,ra?lttw^hthe.olidar..)olI.lamI 


A story that has long fascinated rao is 
the account of the Aga ^''t" „„1 

or notes of introduction for the Atd'""S" 
Gabriel to Ins followers, or some of t eM 
This, so the tale runs, is to ^ 

comfort and happiness ™[l7 

I cannot ymich for the truth of this slo y, bn 
Ido hope that It 15 based on fact. 
little of romance left in tins drab and dreary 
world, and to correspond with an archangel 
,s a captivating idea. It seems to bring 
heaven nearer, and even our life here dow 
below -is-umes i rosier hue. 

Then there is mother stor/, not 
attnctive, but nevertheless evtr-iorfmar^ 
m,7gh 'l had heard ot it P'-"''-"'*'! 
lately I read an account in a book by an 
American traieller Colonel E AleMudc 
Powell in Ins The Last Some of Vi/steril 
referring to the Aga Khan says 


n«« Mnctitv 19 90 crest indeeil in the 
of Si (oUo'i-ere that the water m "^Jioh |he 
balhc. IS rarcfolly cons-tsrf m 

to the representit re* oftbeianous iiODB 
nt a memony held once 
IWl in Bombay The rri« ih^ 

f^rM7a'.n"S*i“d.imo ""f r" P”“ 

pMd for his usrf bith water i9 a hiRh one 
Colonel Powell his probably added some 

lournilislic md fancy touches of Ins own to 

this account But the story is nn old md oti 
repeited one and, to my knowledge, his never 
been contndicted If the 4gi Khm cm find 

a profitable use for his bith water md it the 

same time serve and exalt filth, surely i i 
no one’s business to object. Tastes differ m 
It tikes ill sorts to mike this world of our’ 
But igiin I am led to wonder if in t'"* 
furthers the solidinty and ‘dcmocncy o 
Islam’ , Tf 

Another incident comes to mv mum 
W1S after the War when Kemil Pashi had 
driven out the Greeks and estiblishcd himseii 
firmly m power m Turkey Hn 
treatment of the new Ciliph, appointed y 
him, drew forth a protest — a \ cry pon 
proteiit — from the Apa Khin and Mr ‘Vnu 
All Kemil Pashi scented nn 1 ug 
consptney and suddenly started a fierce at ic 
on 1 nglind, the Aga Khan, the Cihph i 
some Constantinople journah'Ls He was no 
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' ery polite to the Agi Khan and drew all 
manner of unjust inferences from his long and 
intimate association with the British Goa ern 
inent and ruling classes He pointed out that 
the Aga Khan had not been keen on following 
the preaious Caliph’s religious mandate when 
war had broken out between Turkey and 
England He even stressed that the \ga Khan 
Was no true Muslim, or at anj rate not an 
orthodox one, for did he not belong to a 
heretical sect All this and much more he 
said, keen on g'uning his end, which wa» to 
di-credit the Aga Khan and make him out to 
be an accomplice of British foreign policy 
And making the Aga Khan’s move a pretext, 
the Ataturk put an end to the ancient KhilafaL 
Kemal Pa-ha can hardlj be said to be an 
authontj on Islam, for be has deliberately 
broken away from many of its tenets Hi» 
metis es were purely political, but hiacnticisuis 
Were not wholly without apparent force 

As I write this, another aspect of the Aga 
Khan’b many sided personality comes up before 
me It IS giten m an intimate, c\«ty day 
account and is thus all the more valuable and 
revealing It appears in the London Dyslandrr 
iiud I have come acro-s it m a quotation m 
the Stafe^man This tells us that 

sUhoush the Aga Khan loves the good things 
of life— he IS a gmt gounset and has Ins own 
i-ooV— there is b rerj coaaidcrshlc epmtaal side to 
hi* 1 (e. It IS hard lo pm him down exactly on 
this point But he will admit to a strong focliog 
of the bstllc between pxxl and enf \t any rate. 


he u a wonderfully good siiortsman and when 
Jack Joel offered him a blank cheque Ihe other 
day for Lahram, he refused because he end he 
wanted in his decrepit old age to be wheeled 
alongside his Derby winner and say \\ ell that 
was a iolly diy 

Much to my regret I hov e never met the 
Aga Khan Only once hat e I «een him This 
was in the earlv tion-co operation days at a 
Khilafat meeting in Bombay, where I sat not 
far from him on the platform But this 
glinipcc of an attractiv e and remarkable 
personality wa» hardly satisfying, and I have 
often wanted to find out what curious quality 
he pos Coses which enables him to fill with 
distinction «o many and such varied roles, 
combining the thirteenth centurv with the 
twctilielli, Mecca and Newmarket, this world 
and the next, spirituality and racing, politics 
and pfci-urc U’lde indeed must be the ringe 
of lalam to include all this in its unity and 
solidantv 

But looking at Sir Mohamid Iqbal’s 
statement I am again led to doubt, for Sir 
Mohamad «cems to have little love for the 
non conformi-ts He behoves m the straight 
and narrow path of true orthodoxy and those 
who stray from this must forthivich remove 
themselves from his ken How then am I 
to remove this doubt and difficulty “ M’llI 
Sir Mohamad help in «olving the riddle ’ 

Vfmora District Jail 

2l august IJIa 


EXCLUSION OF ASUTICS 

Br Pbof RAPHA KA'UL MUKERJEE 


ProHLFMs or Tiir ExcLt«ioN Poufa 

T IIF movements of Chines?, .Tapsne«c aol 
Jlimlu Liliour hare brought lo the fore 
today the pressing problem* of conflict of 
colour an l race, such as tho<e of the prohibition 
of immigration of free iinporfe*! lalwur of Mack, 
brown or yellow stocks in America, \u*lnilia, 
East anl South Africa, or the forcftl re>emliOD 
of areas m different conlinenU. The ho*tthty of 
t>nada ani the Unitol Futc-* of x\meniM to 
Chinese and .Tajiinese immigration hss led to 
the passing of a eene* of Tepr?>»ive mea»UK-« 
Both th<-*<' eounlnes have cna^te<l laws with the 
avowed intention of limiting Japanese imnigra 
lion and «etllemenl. and tSe qu(-»uon has b«en 
remlered still more scut-* by the rnlependeot 
action of California, which claiming u» n^ht 

Cl-J 


p a “CoToreign ’ Stale, Lis gone beyond ihe 
federal precautions aimeil at the exclusion of Ihc 
Japanese population within her Iwrdei^ with 
the re«ulc of chronic diplomatic fricton l>o»we» n 
Tokyo and M’a^hington 

Soi-tH AMinrt’n Ponin-v vmi Oii’orriMrir- 
«outh Amenca i* weak from nn inUTuaiJonaj 
pint of viiw. becauT the vast lemton- is div: Id 
into states of huge area, but of email, ecattcre-f 
populsnons aery jealous of one another The— 
•wwrs are nnitol at any nu on the question 
of excluJing aav Aquatic eetUtments on their 
chores though pockets of Chinese coIoni«is an* 
now ecatlcreil along tbe Pacific Coa^t The 
isMRigration of f7ifnc*o is prohibiiivj in vanoii* 
sUlc-t of fjitm Amerva, namely (.Vto 
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Cnbn, Tcuador, and Pern Indian hbourera 
recruited under contract are prohibited m Costi 
Rica by an Act of 19i5 In Uruguay the 
authorities may when they deem it expedient 
prohibit the immigration of Asiatics In contrast 
to these restrictive policies Brazil encourage^ the 
immigration of Japanese and Indiana by the 
offer of free grants of land * Thwarted m their 
legitimate ambitious m Canada and the United 
State®, the Japanese have recently negotiated 
for concessions m Chile, Peru and other 
countries but the response has not been as 
favourable as ihej wished Brazil, Per^ and 
the Argentine are the few localities which ba\e 
encouraged them and emigration to these regions 
IS proceeding apace Brazil m fact, is now 
considered the Alccca of the Japanese emigrants 
Since the Japanese labourers are welcomed there 
tor exploiting the boundless virgin land in Unt 
country, it is considered the most desirable outlet 
for the congested population of Japan At the 
end of 19i8 there were living m BrazU some 
7G 500 Japnnere, most of whom were leading a 
comparatively happy and peaceful life m ban 
Paulo and other places working on farms or 
plantations, either leased or their own In Peru 
Inpaneso emigration dates from 1809 At pre«cm 
there are about 10930 Japanese, including >000 
engaged in farming and other lines in the hinicr 
land the remainder living in Lima and neigh 
bourhood as farm workers, emaU traders, etc In 
addition, there are about 5 000 Jap mere m 
Argentina, Bolnia, Chile and other South 
Amencan’SuitesT Out of a 
43oOOOOO m Brazil, there are (WOIW Itcd 
Indians, who are found mostlj in the Amaaon 
men. \lie-e Red Indians, thonth thoiungh 
bteds of the soil, are , ateree horn the 
eteadv continuous labour iihicli is 
nroeurablo in abimdanco by mconraginf 
mmigtition not only from Japan blit ulso trom 
Indiirnnd China Brazil lioneycr, lias not to 
to attracted Indian and Chinese luimimn a. 
The other Btatea in tropiuil America bare limJlj 
encourOLed any Oriental emigration at all Thus 
S tore.ts in Venezuela, Colombia and tbo 
CuianasstiU an ait the ajo and plough ol Iho 
ecr aeltler About three qnnrtera ol the 
Lntie area of Bolivia is uudoveloped, yet Bolivia 
« ? couutty rich in ngricii tiirnl nnd mineral 
le.ourrea R ranks neat to Brazil as lira second 
rabboT caponing country of booth Amcncra I 
hires one quarter of tho total tin output ol 
FiS world and^ is rich also m antimony, lead 
?piroSni and other materials Great part of 
P. t Iso m the eamo insnnor inailegunUj 
1 Jllened Both sugar and cotton have enormous 
‘ !.u^ 2 e 3 in the undeveloped Irnds Ibis 

possibilities jj in iiimeraK but these 

Itom being ndequatcly eorploiteu Eenalor 




IS one tast forest, excepting the inter Andean 

E late*iii nnd a few and spots on the Pacific. 

iotton, rubber, and cocoa would find here 
congciiiii sail, while there are rich deposits 
of gold, silver copper, iron, lead and coal 
that ftwait utilization In these vast and 

virgin regions of tropical South America, 
■where tlie population i« too small to 
utilize the magnificent natural resources, a new 
era of economic prospentj will follow the entry 
of the Asiatics Nor is there any rea«on for their 
exclusion on grounds of race, for the American 
In Iians and the Eastern Asiatics are different 
sections of the ]\Iongolian division of mankind, 
and there seems to be no objection to their infer 
breeding hat has been achieved as a result of 
emigration of Indian peasant settlers may be 
indicated by tbo following comparaiive table 



Area 

Density 

Cultivated 


ID sq 

ner sti 



miles 

mile 

(In acres) 

British Quiana 

89 480 

35 



54 291 

2C 


Fnaich Ouisna 

J4 740 

13 



Barnsn and Dutch Guiana 
S u(tLS9 OF Indian PrAWNTs 

llie agricultural development of British and 
Dutch Guiana as compared with the backwardness 
of the neighbouring French territory where 
immense forests extend and little agriculture is 
found, IS due to the initiative and toil of thofndisn 
peasants Tbo Indians numbered 130,075 and 
57009 in 1030 in British and Dutch Guiana 
tcspecuvely, the selilement in tlie«e territories 
being fmrlj old dating from 183S lu Bnti«h 
Guuna and 18 j 3 m bunnnni The Indians are 
large landowner®, merchant®, nee mill propnclor® 
ehopkecpcfs and reuil dealers m Gui inn, while 
in Trinidad ihej have now become the leading 
comniumly In the We^t Indies ns well as Guiana 
the Iniiians have ri«en to their present position 
after their rele.ise from indenture^ contribuling 
at the same tune to the nil round prosperity of 
the territories which have proved hoapiuble to 
ihvni fhe Indian has come to the fort-front m 
Guiana not mcrelj because of his *uperiorit> m 
the manipulation of the shovel, but also for his 
diUtenw, thrift nnd ambition In fact, hC has 
provetl more laborious nnd llmftj than the 
Javanese in Dutch Guiana, while he is n greater 
asset for a colony than the Chinese because, 
while ho adheres to tho land either ns ftw 
labourer on the ostnto or ns small holder the 
latter seek pro«nect3 in small reuil trade* It i* 
because of the Indian i->oa«nnts’ toil that Bnti*h 
Guinnn'a exports of rico have n ached n con'i 
(livable figiiro , fornitrly she used to import largi- 
qunntitKs of nee* In fact, the inicpendenl 
peasantry mil bo tho mainstay of Gunnns 

• Iraports of about 15 million lb of nci* 0**^/ 
have Icon couicrted into an export trade of s’l 
million lb 
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economic future if the immi>rration system be 
ccntmuetl ‘Along the Corentvne anil ^\est 
Co'ists of Berbice nnii in the 'Nl'ilnicony and 
Mahmca district® ” observes J A I uchhoo, are 
to be found thriving cultivations nnd fanna 
owned and mamged by En«t Indians and are 
powerful object le«'Ons of what can b“ accompli 
«hed m the way of colonial development if 
facilities of dnina«*e and irrigation are afforded 
the settlers and advances by means of small 
loans’ • In French Guiana Hindu immigratJOD 
faded anl the Cayenne governmenl, because of 
Its indifierent colonization policy as compared 
With British or Dutch Guiana, is now faced 
with the serious problem of labour shortage The 
Portuguese Chine e, an 1 Javanese who were 
introilui’ecl have now either returned home or 
have deserted the land for small trading 
ped Hing nnd similar avocations Of the few 
Indian simavors of the former immigrn 
lion «onio wort as miners in the poll fclds 
while others are engaged in marhet ganloning 
on small holdings near Cayenne ilh the pre'cnt 
deficiency of labour, the French colony cannot 
undertake land reclacnation which must precede 
Rgncultunl and economic development T 

Tkopicxl A'lEPtav \a \ Fruj> tor 
Asurrc EMirRATioN 

Tropical America furnishes many raw 
mat rials and products «uch as rubber ebonv 
mahogany, celnr satinwooil ro«ewoo<f logwowl 
tohi digitalis aconite, arnica belladonna, cocaine, 
balsam copaiba sarsapardla, ipecacuanha, 
venetahle ivory Brazil nuts nnd vanilla, 
either not found at all or only in litniMsl «|uan 
titles in other tropicid n^on* The exploitation 
of the typical pnxhicts of the plateaux nnd 
lowlands of torn 1 Amerioi is at present 
quite inadequate for want of an industrious 
population Soutli America s place m Ibo 
world rconomv is thus clo«el> boon 1 op 
with the problem of Oriental etnigralion by 
which alone can the worll Ixj assured of an 
alerfuate 'Upplj of lhe"o valuable commodities 
\cither Reil Indians nor Negroes are capable 
of the strenuous work of reclamation and tropical 
a-wicuhure while both ^fe«t zos ard Vnfattoes 
have proved lhem«elves among the mo«t unstable 
anl volatile race* of mankind Tropical South 
Amenc-xns are now mostly a mongtel race, 
miscegenation having pone on for peueritjons 
between Ibenan Indian an 1 Negro from 
the \tlantic to th* Pacific. The white 
clement of the population is email, probably 
not more than id pit cent, and is 

progressively dmiim*hmg I'rote«scr Ro»« 
observes ‘The wisest sociologist m Bolivia 


• Vdlrcss ticfore the Brit ‘h Oaiana Fwt Indian 
Assoewljoo J>c ttluft Pmh7ro»l Aogusl, luip 

+ /Vaee I/irj'/SivitT \ ol XXI I ivnch Oaiana 
p t? 


fi»W me (hat the zambo resulting from (he union 
of Indian with Negro is inferior to both the 
parent races and that likewise the mestizo is 
infenor to both White and Indian in physical 
strength resistance to di«ea=e longevity and 
brains The chances of colonization of the 
white people from the Argentine and Chile on the 
one band and from the Unitoil States and 
Southern Europe on the other which ®ome people 
think the only satisfactory solixt on of the South 
American rice problem are remote The wliite 
people may have a firm po ition m the south 
and on the Brazil hij,hland!> nnd the Andean 
pbteaux but they have no prospects of perma 
nenoe lo the greater part of the continent, avliich 
IS trap cal and where rainfall sod and vegetabL 
and mineral resources all combine to make that 
region perhaps the mo*t productive svhile so far 
the tnosC inadequitely developed in the whole 
world In ban® Chinase and Japane®o mav >et 
convert its barren willerne3®es into «miling fi“ld« 
orchards and plantations and thriving centres of 
inlu®try and manufacture 


ItTPiLiv E^tLL«iov Policy 

DevrropjtPVT 

Australia has legislated long ago against the 
penetration nnd settlement of W territory by 
coloured races \t fir«t it was the Chinese, but 
latterly it was the Japanese who caused her to 
insist on the colour bar The White Australia' 
I lea IS net a political theory This point of view 
IS well expressed in nn article in the Amtri>^n 
Rtaew of /?en*ifs “Australians of all ch'ses 
and political affiliations reganl the polic) much 
as Americans regard the constitution It n the r 
most articulate article of faith The reason is not 
far to seek \u tralian civilization is little more 
than a partial fringe round the continental 
coa»tline of 12210 miles The coast and its 
hinterlands arc scttlcil and develops], although 
incompletelv, for the entire circumference m the 
centre of the country lie the apparently ill mitable 
wastes of the No ^^n^ s Ian) O'aaipieif entirely by 
scruil, snakes sand and blackfellows, Iho almo«t 
manlcss regions of the i®lan 1 continent arc a 
terrible menace It is impo«sib’e to poliiro at all 
sdeq latelv such an enormous area. And the 
peoples of \3ia, beating at the bars that confine 
them rousing at la“t from their age-long slumber, 
ure chafing at the restraints imposerl upon their 
free entry into and seJtJenicnt of such tinin 
habited unleveloped Ian Is.’ On account of tl 
economc anl political factors connectol with 
the “Uhito Australia” policy, the Arialic element 
of the populat on has Ijccn graliaJly but gieatlv 
icilu'vsf In I'J’l, there were ft ine®c m 

Australia as co^1pa^^l with about diJlYe) m 10 *7 
The drereaso has !><'en large, especially sinco 
1001, when th" Asiaiic populit on stoo i at I’ 179. 
In I'^il 1 { per cent were Asiatic* In 1011 th» 
pereentsg h.al fall*-!! to {*9 anl in 19.*7 to 
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0 5* Up lo the lust decade of the 19th c“nturj 
the nction of the various colonies towards Chinc'o 
immigration was directed to avoiding the evils 
whicli were siippose<l lo be connected with n large 
( hincso element in the community, between 1891 
and 1901, the feeling c\inced gradually developed 
the AVhite Au«tralia policy which excludes all 
coloureil people On the consummation of fede- 
ration this policy was expressed in the Common 
wealth Immigration Act of 1901 which made the 
entrj of persons desiring to settle m Australia 
conditional on their parsing a dictation test m 
any language which might bo preecribcilj 
liie total number of Chinese found in Australia 
was 17,151 and of Japanese only 2928, while the 
Indians who have permanently settled in Australia 
numbered 2000 approximately in 19'’! Of the 
total population (1927) of nesrlj C2 million 

1 ersons the aboriginals and half-castes arc now 

redact to some 75,000 and the Asiatics to /K) 
In 1911 the Asiatics numbered 90740 persons 
A ver> large number of Indians from the 
North M'est Frontier Province the Punjab and 
Baluchistan had emigrated to Western Australia 
before the introduction of radwnys and Ind 
organired camel transport, supplied 

a real need of tho countrj These Indians 
entered Austrdia as free men. and it was the 
lure of gold which accounted for the rush 
although the first and last dirott emigration 
of Imhan contract labour took place as early 
as 18.17-3S But restrictive measures have now 
checked this emigration Beside* the Indians 
are denied the franchise both m IVcstern 

\u8tralin and Queensland while mining conew 
sions in the former state and enimojmcol id the 
.Iain indiutry or the sugar industry ore not 
nerniilted However a remarkable tn«tnnM of 
Indian agricultural cntcrpn«e m Austral a is 
furnished by the success of a Sindhi merchant 
who e=tabli*hefl a prosperous sheep station (with 
>,0(K)0 acres of land) m Wcsteni AuMralia 
Tropical agriculture can be practised successfully 
m Australia only on a few areas on the east 
coast of Queensland Here white labour is 
employed m the sugar plantation* but tho 
s»g.r mdustrj his lo be rr-toJlrf ■“ '™»“' 
.lais Ausmha is n bama wililerness cp-iag 
for immigration Griffith Taylor diyides Anstnlia 
m a very striking manner into two parts by n 
me from Goraltlton West Ansttitlia pa-sing 
near Knlgoorhe, Tort Augusta Broken Hill atiil 
"o iorth to tho Gulf of Carpentaria The drier 
north west portion contains oyer ® “Snnon 
die area oi A.i«t™l.ii, but only about 20000 
white people lito therein or one-thinl of one 
r OTl of the whole The vast empty spaces 
'e lo.tmlia do not show any signs of mcrcise 
fr nonuU on Between 1001 and 1911 the popu 
la'li^n mSeaseil by o nly 1807 per cent th. 
— ,f «e E,!,.h f»„rr 
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whole continent, an increase which was almost 
tlie same ns that between 1890 and 1900 1« 
tween 1911 and 1021 the increase was only 22 
per cent For a new country where the den*ity 
of population I* not more than 15 to every 10 
pq miles of temtorj, this increase falls con*i 
dcrably below the requirement F urther an 
analysis of occupations in the cen«us imlicat« 
that while tho primary producers (agncultnral, 
pastor^ mining and quarrying 
increased by only 12,450 between 1911 and 19 1, 
and the pastoral producers and miners actnaiJy 
decrea^ m the decalc b} 10 000 and 
39000 respectively, the industrial workers 
increa*«l by 101,189 and the Profe^iona) 
domestic and commercial clas«es by 13.1 G3 j as 
S ir Qiioz/a Money ob«erve« “Australia, as a 
nation is built upon its primary producers ana 
the statement desenbes an mvertel pyramid Jt 
IS a situaWon which obviously works against wnat 
arc the be«t interests of the nation ’ ttrea 
Britain and Au«trahn have recently come to an 
agreement regarding a scheme of assisted emigw 
tion but Great Britain has failed to 
Au«traha with the agricultural pioneers 
elic lequirca In spite of the operation of toe u 
14000000 agreement between Great Britain an i 
Australia, tho number of assisted 
Austral a has shown n sensible decline m ^he xm 
few jears and in 1990 the assisted emigration 
was «Mspendefl on account of unemployment m 
Australia. The British Economic Mi**ion to 
Au«tralia recently recommended certain miMi 
fications of the Agreement They have 
much struck by the compamtiveh 
in which intensive u«e is made of the land m 
Australia, and deplore the fact that Austmli 
exports in important quantities onlj such primary 
proilucf> ns wool, hues and skin* meat, wnca 
and limber unassisted by subsidies 

Aiislralin, *0 to speak rides on tko *h«P 
back Both the increase m the co«t of labou 
ns the result of decisions of tho Arbitration 
Courts and in prices and cost of living as tn 
re'-uU of tariffs have involved Au*tnuia m 
VICIOUS circle and are crippling Australia s pn^ 
gre*3 and her power of supporting increa*e 
population }■ In fact, with her employmen 
problem in the nre«ence of %ast unexploite 
resource* Australia is now facing an 
crisis to which ahe has drifted as a re*ult of ner 
policies of protection and immigration re«trtction 
With the majority of farmers among her immi 
grants Au«lrnhn, it is expected will y 

recover from the economic depression duo to lac 
of regional balance of occupation and rapidtj 
fill up her vast emptj spaces 

Niw /rvrvMis Ati Wiirrr” Ponca 
New Zealand is not le*s firm and drastic m 
the exclusion of Orientals than Australia. Tlierc 
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I? no probibition of permanent domiale for an 
lodnn as in Auatnlia, but in practice he can 
only pet permi®«ioQ for months’ sojourn in 
Aeir Zealand The number of Indians in the 
whole i«land i« now reckoned at about 2000 
The first movement to >iew Zealand was b^n 
by ev indentured labourers from Ftp who left 
that Inland in expectation of better wages and 
conditions of work in the new colony They 
could not, however e tabli h themselves in 
agnculture or trade lIo«t of them are ca-mil 
labourers who have reached a decent standanl 
of living a few are fruit vendors and aTtl'^ana 
and there is abo a sprinkling of professionjd 
classes On the countryside the Indians, jno«tly 
Punjabis, are engaged mamlj m farming pursuit?, 
«crub-cutting, land-drainage, milking etc. while 
in the cities Indian® from \Ve«tem India ate 
chiefly to be round, trading mostly as fniiicrei-? 
and pedlar® The Chinese in New Zealand 
number about 3000 A special poff tax of 
100 18 levied on Chinese re«idents There ate 
ilinoat no Japaoe'c Recently both the people 
and Government are demanding more stringent 
restriction® and all patties in the country ate 
'oli* for a white New Zealand “if po «ible 09 
percent Bntih’ Their Immigration Rc®trii>. 
tipn Bill 13 considered to be one of the mon 
arbitrarj and reactionarj nica«ures ever intiv 
dticed m a Bntish communitv 

jArWa Hold ov tur PACiru 
Dunns tbo AVar, Japan ha® enormously 
cxtendwl ner hoi 1 on the Pacific and has become a 
source of great anxiety to both the United ^tat*® 
of America and Australia In earlier year* the 
<leftnee of American territory in the Pacific wiis 
related to four po««<>«s/ons forming a so-called 
iiuadrilateral Dutch Harbour in the Aleutian 
Islands , <Ua«ka, Guam la‘’0 miles ea-*! of the 
Philippines Hawaii, 2100 miles »outh wc®t «)f 
San Francisco , and Samoa, 1600 imlcs south 
ca®t of New Zealand The®0 were «treogthentd 
by the audition of the Philippines and Guam 
in and the Panama Canal Zone in 190:{ 

Info the mid®t of this area Japan has enticnche«l 
ncr«e!f strongly by the capture of the ^fa^anne, 
Marshall, and Caroline Islands Economically 
insignificant their importance is very great both 
n.s coaling and cable “Lalions*’ Japan, however, 
ha® admittei.1 tho Amcncan right to ctwt a 
wireless station at "iap m the Caroline group, 
and the right to land and u«e submarine cable* 
llicre 

COMIM Cl,AIMS Ol A«ItV MIOLR. 

Asian labour took a prominent part in the 
early development of some of the IJntith 
Colonics m Africa, but i® now “a drag on their 
political future and “tenl® to lower the otanLud 
of Iif.‘ an I consumption of the European 
labourer” Here tho economic situation is 

• Hownun T^' ar>r IlnrM 


complicated bj the presaing demand of the 
laltCT that though he canio later m the field 
hi3 higher standard of comfort and activities 
give bun a si:p<?TioT right. But the Chinese 
Japanese or Indian labourer bases his claim 
on his le s extravagant requirements, which 
are, however suited to the climate and the 
region Chine-e and Japanese labour, avhich 
must emigrate because of the excess of surplus 
population at home but finds the door hanged 
m Vmenca where climate is most suiLahle will 
insi't ere long m the International Eabour 
Conference upon its rights to participate m the 
reclamation of Central and Northern Australia, 
while the ilairn nlao of the Bantu race® supple 
mented if need be by the Indian stock®, to 
convert the wildernesses of Centnil and I-a«lern 
\frica may not go unrepresented in the Imperial 
Conference® For if international economics 
perpetuates the demand for the open door and 
ifi'' efums of inefu trinfi«m to exploit the tropical 
regions of the East, the door m the \\c«t will 
not long remain cIo®e(l and the claims of the 
Indian ngncuUun't® miners and tralers in 
South and East Africa, of the Chinese and 
Japanese in America, Australia and the islands 
of the racihc, and of the Mongoloid peoples of 
Ibe Central \.«ian ‘teppes to take part m tho 
pj'toral and agricultural development of the 
Canadian and Alaskan wil Is may bo a ®ubiecl 
of future di>cii’»ion and settlement m the bar 
Eastern (.onferenco® 

\«MN OlFt Popi UIT20N VI -T If IIP OlTILP* 

Already we find the beginning of an A®intic 
rcnni3«ance ba«el on A«ian soiilanty, aocom 
panicil bv a tremendou and ®tendily augmenting 
outwanl thru«t of "urplus men from overcrowded 
home lands The serious pressure of over- 
population is encouraged by modern «aniLar} 
science as well as tho humanitarian hygiene 
of the whites But the danger i« sail to be 
not only A®iatie mduatnal competition but al®o 
that the white stocks may m tlie end be swamped 
by A«iatic blood Tho 'icllow Peril MiIiLmf, 
lhreat«iing not only from Japan but aj®<} from 
China, 13 an old vi®ion, nnd the living "pectres 
of n Pan \.®ian or Pan-Coloured Allmncc are 
sDll stalking nbroad in the highways of inter 
national relation® Indeoil, it is tho nggrc3«iTO 
policy of Vmenca and Canada, nnd partiailarlv 
of Au«tralia, against the A®ian migration which 
IS responsible for the n"ing tile of colour the 
imperious urge of the colourcl worll towanls 
racial^ expan»ion which has been baffled by a 
Pan Nonho "yn bcation of power for the safe- 
puanJing of the pobucal and economic supremacy 
of tbi whole white world 

UMTltlrlD EvXI)-, LS KxtLI I>ISl 

Coi"STni ® 

liul worl I economic® will not 'uMrdinat** 
the iinctpuToenl hpJic®!® of crororn’c probtf’iiTitv 
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to the oxc!u«i\e nnd mutinllj hostile (IcmiitnUon 
of cooiiomic ropiotis or to economic self ^uflicicncy 
or fielf-centr Uneva If wo tnko into conBidewtion 
tlio distribution of tho proluctivo and arable 
Imd m countries vrliieb check Asian miftration 
we ehal! nt once understand ibo catisM and 
extent of the pro ent lack of normal adjustment 
in the field of tlio mi^rniions of latiour We 
t.{ko America first Arable land js iI4 per 
cent of the total producliae area m Canada 
anil (I'fi in Ilntish India ^fellows and 

pictures form 17 8 per cent m Cana fa The 
cereol crops occupy 500 per cent m Canada 
and j 18 per cent m Briti«h India. The great 
plains of Canada ®cem to he as well adapted 
to wheat grroiving on a grand scale as any 
®imilftr area m the world rTten3i\e Mndevelopel 
wheat tracts lie in Northern Alberta and 
^-askatcVieman lArewise many v illcj 8 in 
Columbia are nl«o tliought to be well adapted 
to exclusive wheat-grow ing The total produce 
in ion was reported to bo 5^31717 000 busheb 
in lOOd It was JOOO >’3,000 busheK Jhos in 
a decile there is shown an mcroase of more 
than > per cent The average vield m 
101 i was J1 Oi bushels per acre This is « 
low average, rather lower than tbc avenge 

yearly jield for 1913 was not a year of good 
harvests The following figures show tlioyiells 
of wheat in four of the important proainces of 
C inn la in 1027, and 1931 

ra<ifci.8 

lO’? 1531 

afanitoba 2195 3" 2/000000 

HsUfcheiisn 21’’ 800000 121000000 

Mberta 1712S0O00 130000 000 

British Columl ifl 1508000 lOWOOO 

There are enormous possibiJilJCa of increase 
of whent production m Canada which cannot be 
realwed on account of lack of ecttlera lo the vast 
stretches of unbroken prairi" 

Of the 1,100 000 acres which comprise the 
nine provinces of Canada (excluding the North 
iVe«f territories nnif £fre Jrfivrrr/ 
or U per cent of the whole area are capaWe 

of being devoted to agnculUire in the fatore Of 
this available area less than a quarter «fls 
occupied as farmland m 1911’* 

iho following table indicates the varying 
degrees of local agricultural development m 
Canada 
PrjW cc J 

1 rince Edwani 
Island 

>,oia Scotia 
^cw nninswick 
{Quebec 
Ontario 
Slftiutolia 
Saskatchewan 
Alberti 

llntish Columbn 


870 
3o0 
23 5 
39 
97 
o,S 
2S.2 
18 t 
iJi 


..roved) 

land to lolal 
ijrmcd land 

G.i0 
210 
3^4 
62 5 
582 

60 9 
•J02 
190 


rfTfrnIsSe 
ol ijirnJ* 
owned tw 

9J3 

a>i 

915 

Bn 

810 




The great central block, including the provinces 
of Quebre Ontirio an I Mmitoba, comprising a 
consi lcrabl5 larger area than that of all the 
other provinces, shows an inadequate develop- 
ment of BgrictiUure, although Buch Land as is 
oampip/l IS hrgely cultivate 1 The newness of 
tbo prairie provincts is indicated not only by 
the comparitively «mall proportion of the land 
yet occupied but flJ«o by the relatively Jaige 
proportion of farms not occupied by the owners 
ihej are suliject to tin reslJc’-'ness of new 
comers* Tbc nr«t settlers gr^w their whe.at in 
the fotc«t clearings of the east, but when the 
great treclc®3 prairies of the interior were dis 
coveref the centre of the wheat growing industry 
move I ripidly westwar 1 in 1 the farmc’^ of the 
east wlule still growing whcit for home coa 
sumption now find it impossible to compete 
VViosu of the primts ptovinccs in tho Tnatler 
of export, and are turning their attention to 
other hmn hos of the industry notably dairy 
firming and fruit-growing Even the climate 
here IS very suitable, for the winter rold cleanses 
an I imlveri/es the soil and tbc intense heat 
an I bright sunshine of summer ripen off the 
gram to perfection Conailering the fact that 
the Sibemn province of Tobolsk within the same 
htitulo produce 1 in 1007 nearly 12 million 
buAiejs of wheat, the ngrictiUural possibilities 
ofCmnda have not been sufficiently realited 
\lrealy her exports of wheit flour are nearly 
a« great as tho«e of the United States, and the 
in lications point to even grenter progress m 
future bhe exports imnually nearly one-half 
of her wheit croj « most of which goes to Great 
BnUmr But at present tboro ii oTmo t a va«t 
continent that awaits the hand of the tiUer 
Only two countries m the world Russia and 
(Jinn arc larger in extent than C^mnda^ but 
she has reduced the number of Indians by 
unfair discnmmation from >,1{X) to 1 “’00 within 
a few decudes The following table gives 
productive an 1 unproductive areas ns percen 
tages of total area, in ncres 

Countr « Prod d ve Per Unproduel re Per Tolsl Area 
Area cent Area cent 

Cand* 2ofto7o'> 2 7 910 311 3GG 9"3 9aj977118 
Central 

India 18"8niGS "4 C G^TSSOOG 254 2ol COUCH 


rant area of the country 
I and in farms 
Improied Ian 1 in firms 
Untotprored lind in firms 




Per cent ol t<)tal 
land arri 


1 00J2S9 000 
8 8 "93 32j 
4~8 lol 750 
400,510 5"5 


1000 

40‘> 

2j1 

2J0 


Over one-half is arable and a 1 ttle lees 
than half of this is occupied ns farm land 
About one-fourth is forest, and one-eighih 


* itral 7? sotirce/t of Oinn In p. 4'^ 

r Bengslon and Gnfbth Tif Uftat Inhistrj 
5 Feonomir I cf irce^ of Gtnada Alinistrj of 
vgncaltnrc A. 1 ishcries 
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Sp'iT'^e woodlan 1 and cut-over land Two-fiftLa land requiring drainage Most of the dry, ^vet, 
13 and or semi aril generally requiring im^a and aparsely wooded Iind with part of the forest 
tion one Inentyfifth is swamp ind overflow area is adapted to granng 
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F lying, although alrendj m bo advanced 
*1 stage, Is at once so novel and 
interesting that one is still prone to 
look upon the aeroplane us something 
shreuded in m^story Avi ition, really speaking 
began at the beginning of the present centnrv 
But it received a great impetus from the last 
great war wlion aeroplanes were exlen»t\ely 
used as instruments of attack and rccoii 
naissance 

After the war, philanthropic meu started 
ollcriiig awards or trophies for the advance* 
iiiont of aeronautical science \mongit the 
awards, the Irench Schneider Trophy is 
worth mentioning It is open to nil nations 
In the first year of the competition the speed 
wi-< 4& 01 p b and today it is ns high as 
4'’i0 tn p h Tlio race tikes place once in 
throe years and the last two nccs were held m 
the Solent waters, south of rogland Lady 
Houston, an entcrpnsing and immensely 
wealthy woman, is one of those who ime 
liberally given tlicir wealth for the advance 
ment of flying She has spent thoii'ands of 
pounds for the Lv cre«t expedition, which has 
proved that modern aircraft can sifclv fly 
to an altitude of 30,000 ft. Mes'-rs Black 
and Scott won the fir^t prize in the last 
■Melbourne nir race llus pnze carrying 
Lt >,Q00 was given bv an \ustrahin gentlciuan 
named Mr ^Iavpb^r*■on on the oceasion of 
the centenan celebration of the foundation 
of the city of Melbniirne Ia<t rear. General 
Balbo, the \ir "MinHlcr of the Italian Govern* 
tneiit flew from Italy to South America and 
bavk with a fleet of aeroplanes without any 
accident 

I’octa nnd }-cienti.«ls prophesied the steam 
vessel and the railwav and the automobile 
Ilach of these I as come into existence, made 


a place for itself and achieved general utility 
at an iiicoiiceiv ible speed, and still progre-s 
in eich continues to be made Eich step 
with the ncroplano is of greater length and 
the progress far more remarkable From the 
single scater, barely able to rise off the 
ground, we have today, by comparison, 
monster nirptaucs of metal construction and 
huge power, with adequate brakes, electric 
8tar(cr«, comfortable cabins, nieah, radio 
tclegrvpliy and telephone communicatton 
Comparativ elv heavier loads per h p and 
per supporting surface arc being earned 
today Vndyetweare nowhere near finality 
Heavy oils or Diesel type engines without 
lire risk, light in weight arc neanng the 
production stage Now but more ellieicnt 
cconoinic.d fuels remain to be developed 

Canada has already employed the aeroplane 
in forest patrol for many ycar« Areas of 
Imd, hitherto unexplored, can thus be 
surveyed and explored with a view to di'^coier 
mmcral'i 1 his has aUo been done m the Crown 
Colonies and mandated territories of the Bntish 
Empire, namely, m New Guinea and Briti^li 
Gniana Dunng the Inst earthquake in Bihar 
and Oris a, a survey was made by means of 
acroplines \«t 0 giros— aeroplanes without 
wings, aileron*, elevator or nidder, can do a 
good deal by wiy of relief transport, especially 
during Uie floods m Indiu nie great 
advantage of this machine is that voii can 
land on your tenms court and a lime will 
come when you will ho able to land on iho 
roof or courtvarvi of your house and u e it 
as a substitute for your e-ir riiw machine 
IS actually u«cd la Iiglani to co itrol large 
crowds at the race*, etc. 

In India, there is pmcticallr no provi.,ic,n 
fordemonstrating the utility ofnircraft. Proper- 
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t<) I'le (xc!u»ivo nnl inutinlh liojtitp «!pmin*ilJon 
of fvonomic r(|;«on'' or to i-oonomi' ‘•<lf «iffirKnry 
or f ir-«nir~!n<*« If w< tjlo mlo ion**! ration 
ill" iJisfril till in of ill" prcwfifiiro an I amM" 
linil in cotintni < ■nlnrh r*i"fk A»inn mention 
wc ni rnn tin ler'ixiiil th" an I 

rtlofit of l'i(* prt "nt hrk of nornnl a fj«*lmont 
m th" fall cf tho mi^rfition* of labour 
take VriKTiin fr*t \nlil" lin 1 i« il t ptr 
nnl of lb" loiij prcrlurtir^ am »n C-inn/li 
nnl b’C in ll'ili'*b Inin Mmiow^ an I 
po«tijro« form ITS prr r»nt m Omali. Tlio 
ocn \l crop'* ty^tipt 'fi 0 p"r cent m (^na la 
and 'tlS p'r c^nt m Ilnli^h India. Th“ pn-it 
plains of Cam la nym to Ik* n« well nlaptc*! 
to wheat ^owini* on n prand Hral" a^ any 
riniilar nre-t in the wor! I i^xten“ivo uinleTelope*! 
wheal tracts Ik m Northern Mberta anl 
‘'a«knlehiwftn LikeiTn* many xillerR in Bnti li 
C*)himhia nre al-'O tliousht to |e well a Japte«l 
to exelu'iTo wheat-prow inp The total prwluce 
in wan report fl to Ik* ^ITITO'*') lm*heU 
in ivjJ It wa« Jf/» bushcK fbu* in 

11 d'cad there t« rhown nn inc'ca e of more 
than l-’> per cent. Th* atcrapo mk! 1 m 
nil wa-t ilfil lm«hela p<.f acre Thia i« a 
low arempe, rnthcr lower than the nrenpo 
yc-rlf yicl L for 1013 wn« not a rear of poml 
harre t« The foUowinp fipere^ show the riel h 
of wheat m four of the itnportatit protioccs of 

Cjtnnda m n27, anl n3l 

ft ‘iirts- 


Afamioba 

^nfcatchcwan 

Mb»rt& 

Oritish ColamlLa 


nv ITIJ 

21051- 9 rooooi) 

arsooono latocofcr* 
ni^vftn 1 roooGtio 
iXfiOoo ifisoixfi 


There arc enormous i>o<»ihiliti« of increase 
of wheat prcKluetion in Ginada which cannot be 
realized on account of lack of ecKlere m the ran 
5trcfc''es of unhroken prairi" 

“Of the ] 4()(KOO acre* which coropri'*"^ the 
nine proTinre-s of Oinn la texcluding the North 
\\ e t lemtones and the 5nkoni 4tl,i)00 -ere* 
or 51 per cent of th" whole area are capable 
of being devotwl to agriculture m the future Of 
thi* available area le*s than a qaarler was 
o<*cupied as farm land in 1911'* 

The following table indicates the varying 
degrees of local sgnoiltural deTelopDipnl m 

Canada „ , „ _ . 

PcfcvrUse PrrcenliCf Priyrnta#* 
Pfor nee ol lamed Und ( tn-’ro»ed> rt Isms 

lo toLil sres land lo IcHsl owntd br 
tsrmed Isnd ocenp er 


rnnee Edwanl _ „ 

IgUnd ^ 

NoM Scotia ^0 

\cw Braoswicfe 
Queticc 3^ 

Ontario “ 1 

3f&ni(o&a 
Sastatchewan 
Allierta . l^i 
Itnush Columbia I-» 


CjO 

210 

3^4 

625 

oS2 

5ol 

5G9 

405 

ino 


945 

813 

810 


77e Ponnntons J^ojal Q/mmuiston Jffl 


Ti e pn at central Ido' k, indj ling ih" proaince? 
of tjj Ik^ Onti'io ml Manitoba, conpri-ing n 
con'*! i rably larger nr~i than that of all tie 
other jrotmee*, «hotrs an ina divclop* 

ment of KgTieuUurc, although fjeh land as is 
oeeupie>l i« largely rultivato'! Th« newni'S of 
i1k* prune p’orin-ac’^ M lalic-itefl not only by 
the compantively email proportion of ih" Ian 1 
y< t ocru( K-«l. lull fll«o by the rtlatsvtlv large 
nroportirn of f-imis not lyarupnaJ by ih oirnere 
Tl«} nn ruiiK-ct to tip rest]e“me«» of new- 
Coni' r»* The fn-st ‘tllhru gr^w their wheat m 
tlu fo'c-'t c! aring" of the eai*t but when the 
f,r<al lr*cle** prairie* of the interior wire d.s- 
eov<re*l the centre of the whi-u growing industry 
move-l rapi lly wistwani. anl the farme'* of tre 
«a«t whife null growing wheat for lioaic con- 
sumption now fin 1 It impos*il)’e to compete 
with tho e of the prune provinn * in the matter 
of sxport. anl are turtiing their attention to 
other bran he* of ih» indu*trT notably dairy 
fa'ining and fruit-growing Even the climate 
here 1 * very suil-ible, for tho w;nt>r roU cleanses 
an 1 iMilv -nres the aoiL anl the intense heat 
anl t right •in«hne of rummer npen off the 
gmm v> perfection. Const lenng the fart tliat 
the bibenan provinco of ToSol k Within the same 
lunile prcHiuwl in ID*)” nearly 12 million 
bu hels of wheat, the ftgnniltural possibilities 
'tCinnfa have not been «uffiejenlly rcalued, 
M-ealy her etport* of wheat flour aro nearly 
a« grent M tho e of the UnitcJ States, and the 
m bcations point to ere*i greater progrtas 
future t*he esports usoually nearly one-half 
of her wheat crops mo t of wnrh go*? to Great 
BnUinr But at prv-ent there i* almo t a tart 
continent that await* tho ban 1 of the tiller 
Only two countnes m ih" world, Ru««ia nod 
China, a-e larger in extent than Canada?, but 
fhe has reuuced the number of Indian* hr 
unfair discrinunalion from 3,icii) to 1,200 within 
a few decade* The following table gives 
productive and unproduttire amas a» percen 
tages of total area, in acre* 

CounlrMY Product re Per Uaproductire Per TolsI Arcs 
Area ecnl. Ares ceoL 

Canda_ 2oOx>’~j2 27 ^4^,311,300 973 ‘V>a9~T,llS 
Central 

India l«JrS!31CS 74 6 G.’'7^ 023 2o4 2ol(On9l 
Per ccnl of total 

Ares 

land sees 

Ijr I area of the couotrv ] 003599 000 100.0 

T^nd in farms 8^ 793 tEo 4G5 

InuPTwed land in farms 4 84i17j 0 2ol 

Unimproved land in fanes 400,316,5"5 21-0 

Over one-half is arable and a little le** 
than half of this is occupied as farm land 
About one-fourth is fore“t, and one-eighth 

• fivremiral 7? foi/ree* of Canndi' p. 4*’ 
t Bengston and Gnffith Tfi' fl heat Induitn/ 

5 Fronomic lie<oiirce^ of Canarfi Ministry of 
AgnciiltHre vk Fisheries 
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sparse wxjodian I and cut-orer lind Tiro-fiftfcs land requiring' druaa?e ^Iost of the tlrj iret, 
19 arid or semi and generally requiring un^a and spat elj wooded land with part of the forest 
tion one twentyfifth is swamp and oyerflow area, is adapted to grazing 


CIVIL A\^TION IN INDIA 
B\ ANIL CHANDRA ^aTRA 


F lying, although already m so advanced 
a stage, 13 at once so novel and 
interesting thnt one is still prone to 
look upon the aeroplane as something 
shrouded m mystery Avntion, rcallyspeaking 
began at the beginning of the present century 
But It received a great impetus from the hst 
great war when aeroplanes were estennvely 
used as instruments of attack and recon 
nnissance 

After the war, phihuthropie men started 
oflcnng awards or trophies for the adinnce 
men! of aeronautical science Amongst the 
awsrds, the 1 rench Schneider Trophy is 
worih mentioning It is open to all nations 
In the Rrat year of the competition the bpecd 
wis do m p b and todsi it is as high as 
4o0m p h The raeo takes place once in 
three years and the last two nccs were held in 
the Solent waters, south of EngHnd. I^dy 
Houston, an cnterpn«ing and immcn«clv 
wealth) woman, is one of tho‘'c who Imc 
libenlij given their wealth for the advance 
ment of flying Sbo has spent tlion^and^ of 
pounds for the Lvcre<t expedition, which has 
proved tliat modern aircraft can eifelv fly 
to an altitude of 30,000 ft. Me»«-r3 Black 
and ^oott won the Cr«t pnze in the last 
Melbourne air race This pnze carrying 
llo.OOO was given bvm Australian gentleman 
named Mr Maepberson on the occasion of 
the centenary celebration of the foun latiou 
of the city of Mclbmirne L.a«t year. General 
Bvllio, the \ir Minister of the Italian Govern- 
ment flew from ItaU to South \incnra and 
back with a fleet of aeroplane* without nnv 
accident 

l*oet9 and scieuti-'ts prophesied the steam 
vessel and the nilwiv and Uio automobile 
flach of lhc«c 1 as corac into existence, made 


a place for itself and achieved general utility 
at an inconceivable speed, and still progress 
tn each Lonttniie« to bo made Each step 
with the aeroplane is of greater length and 
the progress far more remarkable Prom the 
single seatcr, barely able to rise off the 
ground we have today, by comparison, 
monster airplanes nf metal construction aod 
hoge power, with adequate brakes, clectnc 
starters, comfortable cabins, meals, radio 
telegraphy and telephone commuuicattoii 
Comparatively heavier loads per h p and 
per supporting surface are being carried 
today Indyctweare nowhere near finality 
Heavy oils or Diesel type engines without 
lire n»k, light in weight are nearing the 
production stage New but more efficient 
economical fuels remain to bo developed 

Canada has already employed the aeroplane 
m forest patrol for many ycar« Areas of 
land, hitherto unexplored, can thus be 
surveyed ind explored with n view to diseover 
mincraU 1 Ins h is also been done in the Crown 
Colonics and mandited territories of the Bnti'ih 
Empire, namely, in New Guinea and British 
Giiiani During the la-t earthquake in Bihar 
and Ons a, a survey was made by means of 
aeroplanes, \ntcgiros — aeroplanes without 
wings, aileron*, elevator or rudder, can do a 
good dcil by wiy of relief transport, c pccnlly 
during the floods in India. The great 
advantage of this machine is that you can 
land on your tennis court nod n time will 
come when you will bo able to land on the 
roof or enurtvard of vonr liou-e and iiso it 
as a sub titule for joiir car Tins machine 
IS nctu-iliy n*ed ii InglanI to control large 
crowd* at the race-, etc. 

In India, there is practically no pros i, ion 
fordemon«tratiag the utility of aircraft Profier- 
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1 ) Oinct< tl plan ot p<Uic ttion Kiioiild be ^«l^)ptpd Tbe ino-t tl factor in air operation 

uml furtiiirid tbroufib f-onio huitiWo national h the cn;>tnc I'nginc failure 0000010“} rarer 

neenc) ind (lirod^li local b»«ine'“iof^m/itMiw BS}ttr«i pi?'}b_j THin-cngioed ‘'ahrp}” and 

lilt, proprimnio hbould bo mamlj ilinctcil <\cn tn onpmetl ‘'fillips” are nicreasmg in 

tnaMirdfi the prospttlivc iincstor There la number and adding to the ficnse of accunt^ 
pknt> of iinporlniit bu«iJic»‘a intelligence Thc^ also increase the pa^ load that can be 

fi( ittcrtd thronglioiit the tountrj but inacston earned m 11 Bingle plane Tlic aanetj of 

are too busj to scour the country fontnnd designs iii pianos at present is bemldenfig bnt 

tlic\ N\ill not aecipt ns authonUitnc fitatemeiitfi it indicates progress Ikcryncn conception 

of th( tnthiiMiastfi ficeking finantial backing is given n trial and the b^st endures The 

We liare fioen how wilhin a fihort penwl the Cliief niigmcer of Uic Impcnal ^Airwa^s does 

automobile has grown from its iiif incj to the not ndvific crossing the hnglifih Channel with 

first place in value among the finished products one engine, c'pecia!!^ when it is a passenger- 

of 1 uropi m industries In its growth the carrjiiig machine I'ngland is too small a 

onto deiigncr, investor ind consumer woic countrj for the pi!rpo‘*e of filing and it is 

handicapped with unsolved roech iincal very difficiiJt to compete with die well 

problems, retarded b} the lack of good roads csLablishcd railwajn As compared with 

and ecrvtcing eijuipmcnt along the roads railwav travel, not much time is saved bj 

Todav aviilion enjojs the fruit of this va«t tljing nor are the airport* well situated from 
storc*of mechanical knowledge and c<)aipn»ent commercial point of view Tempelhof of 

and there nro more technical data available Ikirlin is a wo)] situated aerodrome Outside 

to the aeronautical engineer than in auj other the aerodrome yon can have jour tram or bus 

field of engineering It is often 'saidthitthe loii save jour time for conveyance. Vroa 
aeroplane is now a scicnurically complete fact, Crojdon to London it usually takes about SO 

onW w uting for ndjplion by far string minutes bj coach and a businessman loses 

csifiitnhsts in India Tor this we arc indeb’ed half his tune on the bus, so that there is not 
to the LircclOT of Civil Aviation in India much time gamed by air travel Similar is 

Ihibhcitj of the right kind is of the utmost the position of the Calcutta aerodrome at 

import incc in India In lOSS, the Air League Dum Dum, where a passenger wastes half liis 

of Great Britain, of which fhnppen to be a time on the bus, but if the aerodrome were 

member, gave a free Hight throughout Great on the “Matdan”, for instance, he would lose 

Kritaiu lu the dcvclopmert of airmindcdness no time at all in reaching his business 
the Indian public IS far behind tho immediate Stunt and demonstration lij mg continues 

nossibilities of substantial traiTic The advantage to take a ghastly toll ot human life This 

of air travel should be better eraplia tred docs more vnjurj to aeronautics than anything 

On general principles, I feel that passenger else The splendid records established by 

service ehould be separate and distinct from mad and commercial lines get scantv publicity 

road service Ihis idea is adopted by the compared witJi that of tragedies rhieh occur 
Gennan Airwajs and also Air rpince, the in the field of expenment and adventure If 

IVinch Air Line iSothing hinders the on aviator falls while performing some n-'kj 

dcvelonmcut of air tran«port more than trick or trying to establish a new record it !•* 

hsanpoiuting pis’* all over the front page of tho newspapers Iluf 
nortant lonrncj but find themselves crowded the precision and regularity with which scores 
'"it bv Ihc speed is wintcd.thcn of pilots traverse mad routes or oarrv 

” or load can-) irgabditj must be sacn- paoaengera from citj to eit\ attract little 

Tod If the craft is to be 11 great pa«sengcr notice 

tlvcn we must expect less speed and Tho Research Committee of the ^cw 
P's jjnnocuv lability and ao 011 There is England Council, an association of busmes'' 
^^ntlicr point The public should see to the men.saj “The nir age is here. Aeronautics 

'omfort well as the safety of the airlines is no longer a ‘game’ but an industry There 

Ymi can compare the accidents on the Imperial is money to be made n it. But, ns in nnv 

Airways and the Trench Air Line busmens, success will tome to the intelhgi iitb 
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planned, efbcientlv organized and adequately 
financed concern, directed and manned bj ex- 
perienced personnel and pridncing a superior 
product whether that product be trinsportalion 
of pi me parts or finished aeroplanes tor the 
community there is opportunitj to improve its 
generi) economic position by providing itself 
with a landing field ” 

In brief, the future of civil aviation is one 
of extraordinary promise liiere is great 
need for intelligent >oiing men m thehgher 
branches of business management, both for 
manufacturing and traiiapo-t purposes There 
IS agun need for triimng m aviation 
economic®, as well as aviation engineering 
Urless business in its \ inous branches rests 
upon a sound economic basis it cannot 
possibly maintain itself ihere is also need 
for a more comprehensive study of inter 
national commercial aviation bcience his 


improved the technique of aeronautics and 
all thit human ingenuity can devise is being 
employed for the security of passengers and 
and the eluntnation of avoid tbie nsks in air 
travel When all these are achieved, air 
travel will constitute an important competitive 
factor wuh other forms of transport, pariicu- 
larly railways Such competition is m every 
way desirable and will be of advantage to the 
public Air travel is here and has come to 
stay It has immense advantages over other 
forms of tnnsport. It will secure maximum 
economy by the elitnination of time and space 
The world owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
the pioneers in flying who have made air 
travel a practical possibility Mankind has 
produced no finer type of men than the air 
pilots, who, in time of peace and war, have 
blazed the way of progress m directions 
hitherto unconceived 


SONG-HARVEST FROM PATHAN COUNTRY 
B\ Pnoi DLVEN’PRA SATYARTHl 
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T he spirited and fiery rhyllim of Char [kta 
eoni? rapt in irirlike airs bad such an 
infiuence on Pithm musio thit u more or 
Ie«« roToliitionireil the very kej note of the 
Puthnn s song harvest. It may safely I e «aKl 
that the «oul of I’alhan mu«ic prior to Ciiar D^ta 
poriKl must hive b*en ®ofler an 1 sweeter ns 
compared wuh that of the post C/ior /fcfa mu-'ic 
form 

There is indeed n variety of mu«ica! «hadM 
m the tunes to which the Pnihsns pnt their 
sone*, but mirtial in chancier like the I’atbnns 
them*elv s a« they nil have turned the fomgn 
ears neci tomed to Ueir national concvjiions of 
melody and Jwrmony jii rou tc fiit to have jH 
sympntheiic 8p| reciaiion an I take it as a 
monotonous thing ihrhals crilici m of Pathan 
mujic before Akhir which his come to live as 
a msitcr of historic interv-t, loo rcpre«eni« a 
foreigners outlook when he «ay« 

Fill a hnss pot with stnne-biU and lh*n shale 
It aa I u h as poesible T1 j“ tnonolotioa# Doi*e 
It pnxluca-s will fairly give an cjaci idea of 
lailisn mirie 

Again m Jsorthern In ha there runs a 
popular sjying 

"Mus c appeared oaths svine hlc a liitle son 
of the toil m Beugal m tender age, to twee*, it 

65—3 


IMtsed near about the United Provinces in the 
ruujah It attained its full youth and it embraced 
Its natural dealb when u entered the very door* 
of the Pathan country 

But if music IS the Elyamn voice of Qo<l and 
the heiuty of «oul, it is as immortal aa anything 
and deiuh is not meant for it. Thus Puthan 
rou»ic his Its own technique and be-iuty wh ch 
niny be open only to tho«e who cirefiilly 
comprehend the estemnl eurroundmg* of Patl an 
life und cburactcr which hive played a great part 
in Its organic growth Then anti only then they 
niav have n eympn heiic appreciation of its 
diverge "hides, npt in inspiring airs of full 
bloodetl actions nn 1 cn es of Pathan life it.«<.If 
The Paihm Orvhe-ira con»i«ts of Ihhab (iht 
native violin ), Suniai (the pipe , and Dhot the 
drum). The word Pebah has come to live as an 
emblem of one’s mistress m the naiive folk lore, 
an 1 thus celebrates the people s love for the 
ear pleading notes pHyluced on the which 

may aptly lx. taken as a gnceful ornament for 
the Paihin tong Tl»« mu«icnt efli-ct prxxluceil 
by the 6«r»iin has its own marked interest it 
touches the very core of Pathan heart Jen ling 
an a 1 lilionil chirm to the Orchestni composition 
As fir the drum play, there is alwiys a war cry 
m Its background. However difTerent may bv 
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The author collecting oodrs from a Tathan min«tTCl 
r b I t r Ha 


of etch orcbestn the Pithnn 
the ® t but come m free communion 

"’TtSfirS” rapture anJ tl« P""''" 

too cherish modern musciins m PoUmn 

So*"® °^^;n Ser the prerml ng influence 
country nre " n^ug c and a few of them 

of Indian and Pe« an themsehes to 

have "^g^nya m the realm of their natonal 

introduce new jny gu^ss 

music liut ‘n=J . PjjjJ m words Io«e most 
In this attempt n “e wed led to the nrs 

which are renai«ance is to come in 

Thuo If an . ^ ^„g,e ,t must come only 

the garden of 

by the ""rtan though the fore gn key note 

within rather than The «ong harrest 

thrust upon it iroi gjy 

[iJfZ mT”r»”^'‘ “ 

TfiiF Ltr-a oi Kt-cimi 

The pretf '“us ot both the texee to 

amateur “fS^Snesa like heea from Botuioo 
have Bipped honeycomb of the lay# of 

garden to fotm 


nature known as Da Kudrat San Iro m the r 

native terminology , .w „ =«ne« 

The natural scenes lepicted m theoo 'ong 
ore from nature it elf rather than the outcom 
of imag nation and fancy only ^owk 

When the morn ng breeze conics 1 kc a h®. 

roamed brde to play with the green branene 

of n p no tree which stands ns an emblem or 
gallant warrior 3 handsone Htature in the na 
folk lore the Palhans sing m a «tiggestive ton 
Rehold O behold the pine tree 
How gracefolly playa the breere with it 
That the sno v-clod mountain tops have ibe^ 
own app^ for the Pathan mind, i« evident iro 
the following lines 

Rehold-0 behold the mountain tops , 

What - i ng of beauty hare created ^ 

11^ ^acious IS \Uah on the black mo inta ns 
‘5now he showers on their heads and mafc« 
flowers b!o«som all around the 
The home loving Afndi minstrel is 
at home with Nature and its sweet manite 
in lirah valley when he breaks fp^lh . 
ind genous strain celebrating the beauty sp 
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Tirah and Mai Ian* fTinhs most important 
place) where Vfri li3 appear on the «cene lihe 
their native song birds 

Hrah 13 a garden and Matdiui la all rerdarc 
The \fndi3 are the parrots sport ag there n with 
py 



I feast of national song and dance Bath 
iBinstrcIs and Lakhta a (boT-dancers) 
arc hired for such fea ta 

Mhenever tho \fr )i turn irel roam ng from 
Tillage to T llaeo carmne h s T lot happens to 
be awRj from Tinh— his sweet home he cannot 
help pctimng a Jan 1 cape on the canTn* of his 
mind no 1 then cclebnit ng it m song Offer ng 
prayer* to ll e Mm ghty for tf e safety of T mb 
the Afnij land be n«ks I im to keep a iray/arer 
I ke him free from the clutche* of Death 



\ fcatiTc gstbenoz HJih yo ing and ol I af kr 
take part in such jtaihennjri on iraU fays 


1 <) that Tndi do 1 recall to ray roid where 

the sun 

Olimmcra oot of the do ds looa after the ran 
has Slashed orrr (be h (U 

** May Tirah enioy an ever welftrc through 
Allah t grace 

And m«f the kfnd s I e long J res tic'e a 
tk O doQ t send IVath rey Mlab untn a war 
farrr 

Itr hi* ihoo^hu ol home bell be tonaml sren 
at the U t bocr 

These short and * mple Lays of nfltun: ar- 

* Ihinar the weekly batsrs and fa-T h«M on 
gala day* at MuJaa ihevc arpear* a »ca of fa r faer« 

sitkh C»*T efw notshae the catire ro»e« 


g nenlly «ung with nn md genous t nge of 
«agge t v ne s and whoever « ngs is sure to meet 
w ib a corpus of apprec Uito hearts Great is ibo 
peoples yj) r pro laced by tho florin? airs of 
the~e «oiig* when Nntiire herself too «ecms to bo 
at rest, « th her ears kept towirJs (ho e fuHo vs 



1 girl weaniJg a Pe ran (t oso-nn*) 



icrwaa (nowj-r np). The ) athaa lorer gw cnlly 

\Vby abouldat ny •weethrart* Lpi l>e *o snswjth 
an 1 frwih ’ 

ft CO staatly coder the shade of her Iczwas 
when they rwn* a throe boct the seomcr and 
t'-e wirur 

wlo care to cel Irate her l;<aaty iti *011? IJai 
the clear sireaai of » 'an’ pf«eify wl ch Paw» 
th** J fort »h rt »<)""•* rsn? ng over t 
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Bridal palanquin The Afndi women lo Tirah compare th»ir bnde with r Ktwbmir 
beauty and ertebrai^ ber palanquin as the ^l^ten one 
Lo 1 Tirah a bride is like a Kashmir beauty 
0 to hep father in law’s hoii*** she toes in a erJilen paJanqniD 

hv It B II I I pibi««r 


vnriety of Nature’s aspects, natumlly fails lo 
e-?hibit Its full espres^ton m the de«ert of 
translation 

The beautiful siplit of a mountain spring 
cannot but capture the imagination of rmban 
men anil women whenever they happen to come 
by Its side. But all the more charertng becomes 
the scene if the parrot?, which are n1^ the 
emblems of sweethearts m the native folk lore 
happen to lend it an ndditional cnWir Thus 
it may symbolize the heart of the Paihan lover 
or gloved, in the realm of these lays of Nature 


0 my heart is like a mountain spn; 
Parrots of all lands come and delg 


Parrots oi an lanua ucVkM In its water 

A sad bride, looking townnls the stirry heavens 
feels that the stars wi'l comply with ler request 
to go to her angry sweetheart forming a JirqaJi 
(ht. a tribal council, but here it means a 
deputation) 

No flnwcrs accepts rov sweethesrt from my hands 

0 a Jirgah of stars 1 11 send to him 

Among the innumemblo stars the pole-stor 

ha. Its O'"' "rpi”'' r"*'""." 

!!;nv Eto It even on the face of his sweetheart. 
It IS indeeil a living them^ celebrated in some 
of these songs Here is one 

O there are two things dsKling to the cye- 
The note-star on the heavens, and *he 
Tbepoie-star ,pot on my beW s chin , 

Several songs are rodolcnl of iho I athans 


love for the landsespe besutj of the river Sind 
known as Ain bind (lit rnthor Smd) m their 
national terminology To ad Ire^s a flower that 
6(o««om8 neir iho Smd is one of the popular 
themes 


O thou the blossonuDR flower on the 
_ , , , bank of 1 afher Smd ' 

Kulicr I U succeed m pi i king theo or 1 II 
oflVr my life in ihe deep waters 
The theme of comparing the Patfinn besuty’s 
breast with iho Smd, too is not less popular 
Thv fair breast U hke the Father '^ind— 

11 1 a 1(8 nipples rs the whirlpools which 

cmnot but drown one 


In eome of the®e pongs wo mav see the 
Pfltinn lieiuty with her flowing nnil silken locks 
when she like* a Inih in her % dingo ptrentn an I 
addresses ler swwthenrt in a Ijrical imimt«o 
O set the charms of ihy hnmlpome stature 
„ _ , , 1" the river toward* ire. 

Here I stand with a silken net (of locks) 

m my hands 

(0 1 11 surely capture it) 

Again the watpr-«ido eceno mnj puggest a 
new tunc for hci song 


O iwy boily I* a nrer with my heart as its shell 
O like a pearl do 1 bring up the thought* 

of mj bclOTcd 

The river landscape may ofTer her the sight 
pf a cucumbcr-crcepcr when it flowers. She i* 
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apt to adore its plei'ing aspect, which imy 
symbolize her own heart where blooms the flower 
of love But again she brmss a new theme in it 
when she addresses her lover m the following 
strain 

O only a single heart I had which thou 

bast stolen away 

O It 13 not a cucumber creeper which should 

flower more than once 

The sparrow has ita own pi ice in the Palhan 
vilhge-hfe Ch'inchnna is the I’ashto word for 
It, which 18 often given to a girl a? her name. 
Little girls have a pecuhir ti'te for the 
spirrows chirping note« In their own simple 
way they believe that no bird is so free ns the 
sparrow Thus the ep irrow has become an 
emblem of fin unmarried g rl who is absolutely 
free from the worl lly anxieties m the native folk 
lore Here is a song from a mimed girl who 
happens to meet with Patho in her new wilk 
of life and can no more chirp like a free 
sparrow 

In free sir was I floating like a epsrrow 

^laa into the net of uoprincipled persons 

am I caught 


repertoires of spring song® known as Da bparU 
Sandre which they sing to pay the proper 
homage t> the new season It is a matter of 
homelv life for a Pathan gallant to note the 
approach of the spring queen 

The advent of spring do I clearly guess 
Lo the maidens have carried and brought 

baskeifuls of the yellow flowers 

The crowing cocks play their own part in 
the role of the messengers of spring 
The cocks are crowi ig at various places 
Calling those irho wish to enjoy the sight of 

flowers should rise with the sun ’ 

No matter if the spring ro®e is very beautiful 
the Path in belle sings of her sweetheart who 
eve 1 out hines the rose 

Whenever ray sweetheart enters the garden 
The rose blushes aud bides behind the 

encircling leaver 

Bit sbe may ask him to bring her spring 
flowers 

0 fetch heaps of flowers from the garden 
0 the spring does not stay for long 



Pathan shepherds Thev have thur own songs 

Vh br R B Holm'S Pxbavar 


Sppno Soaos 

The spring season known as Sp'irP by the 
Palhans lhem»clTe« is rightly con‘^leml to he 
th« proper exponent of Nature’s genuine eolourw 
This 13 the lime when the nnlive youth and 
beauty come forward to play hide and seek* 
among the flowers that a lorn tholxnllanl 
Mape. Both men and women alike cany 


If the spnngroeo can erhifnt the text of 
han Isomeness b-fore the Pathan belle she cares 
to pay Its duo to it 


25 ? ■•pevt resembles my lover’s O rose 
Thus have I fixed ihec on ray pocket 


But all the girls are not equally lortunatc 
to get flowers which resemble their sweet 




henrl. Here is one ivho 18 •till m seaKli o( 
9 «ch a tiower 

Ml the wdens 1 ll to morrow 
To find out a rtower that rwcrablts my lorer 

The flower is nlso nn emblem of a 
sweet gT Hero is n .ong from n Puthaa 
palhnt 
me teer 

Mj heart goes out to ho^cr about it hhe a bee. 
ho^ehmeT’‘'ftnlS Uie nuSus'’ epnng 

ri!rKnSJ.‘«nn"=t.S 

.. *.,11 errown rathan mn len live 
How can a 

M about potf IOC , ^ , 1 ,^ wears na a avmbol 

„f nf MV lore* approaeh b«a couc to roc. 

her flowers , , 

ill mate ra _.,.e,v for tbo Pathin tirls 
It IS really a m ,9 nn emblem of a 


mn\ ]u«t put tills question to tlio pmo tree 
Itself 

Loftier ibin all the trcf* i» thy bead 0 pine'* 

\\ by docs not tbon bear flowers in spnng 0 pme 

But the pino has its own fragrance even 
without the flowers Thus the \illago youth may 
like to enjoy a «ound sloop at noon under tne 
pine shade so cool and refre«hing A gallant 
who wn« once sleeping under a pine saw a 
beautiful girl ns soon ns he opened his ejC'* 
and felt that she has already stolen his hea^ 
^\ hat «hould he do now was the que lion He 
rc«oKcs to go to that girl e aillrtge and to move 
nbnul in the streets to win her heart in return 
Tims ho “ings to her m a suggo^tivo tono 
O I il block all thv ways 
O thou hast ru ned my sleep under the pine. 

It 13 juvt po^adile that nutunin may come m 
the ahajo of death to some ones flower like 
match Hero is a song which bespeaks a sad 
io«s of tins typo m the days of spring 
Flower* arc numerous may Allah make them 

more and more 

Oh Autumn ha* come on the one which 

was roy share 

Again 

Tby terra is over 0 yellow flower, 
nirough Inrrcn lands do I roam but find 

no trace of them 

The DiiUul IS al«o an emblem of ® 
mistre«s who <loe* not like that there should o^ 
any autumn for her flower-Iike match 
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Thus the Pathan mi tre«s ha«teDS to enjov the 
spring flowers before the autumn comes ‘tLBilhjjy 
with Its fatal effect 

If thou likest to be generous be so today 
0 all the flowers will be withered with the 

very approach of the nest morntog 
loath is symbolized by the «prin^r and \ge 
IS certainly an autumn when she aldrt*«<ea 
her match calling him a bee which has come to 
live as a symbol of the lover in the nalifo 
folk lore Here is a «ODg 

O over 13 the term of ray youth O bee 
I»o more will my garden invite thee wjih 

Its blossoms 

Aulumn fir«t deMroys the be«t spring flower* 
Is the theme of many ®ongs Here i» a 
specimen 

V ' more is the season of tbe be«t flowers 
In hundreds can 1 hare them if J like (he 

The bee may comem time or not, but how <vjii 
a flower be «afe from the eyes of the autumn 
The spnng flower turned old coveting the bee 
O never came tbe bee and to tbe aotnm ■ a 

hand is on it 

Sometimes the hands of Autumn fall upon the 
flower ju»t before the eyes of the bee who ,3 
imagioea to give up its life at the sad <igbt 
The bee kept hold of the flower top 
Its heart was suddenly pierced and the 

garden was all drenched in its blood 

Pastoral® 

Shpun is the Pa«hto word for the shepherd 
who occupies an important pi ice m the every day 
Pathan life. There is s mething p<<uliivlr 
noteworthy m the Pathan shepherd s ner«ona] 
a state 01 rough and realy living and a «pan ©f 
rude simplicity not to be termed a thing 
altogether rubbishy nature Song an I rhjtiim 
are beautifully knit together in the sphere of the 
shepherds every diy life and th y pns <««3 
a good number of short pH«toral* known a« 
“Da-Sbpsno^andre’’ in their native termmol'w 
The<e simple and short «origs are probibly tf,(. 
outcome of the shephenl-i own genius an! Ihpy 
fumi«h us with rreci«e glimp«e« of thfciV 

sentiments and feeling® 

The pine tree len U nn alliCionnl colour to 
the pvtoral lan<!«cnjie on the Tirah bighlan I® 

IS a «ong which ts a window into the pjstosg] 
life during the gala days or on some other bapj^y 
occasion when the innoei.nC shimhertf brothers 
and sifters cannot turn a deaf eir to the cyj 
for dance 

rome underneath the pine free 

O shepherd brother 
Ixa 8 embrace each oihcr in gfre 
O ihepherd broiber 

All the more nictirial becomes the pastosal 
life on Tirah highlands when the sky 


overspread with clouds and it rams But some 
one mu«t feel sympathy for the ab oluiely 
drenched shepherd it his come to live as a 
popular theme Here is a specimen 
Lo there is a cloud burst over the Tirah 

h „hlands 

Xbon art drenched to the bone dear 

shepherd take th) flocks homeward 



When a Palhan peasant bnng® harve«t He 
know« how to S ng of liis golden harvest 

rb br r B llln"^ IV-.lairs 


\s evi lent from some of these songs both 
the boys an 1 girls nro seen grezing lleir flock* 
in the pi t* nil hn 1* \\ e mat hear ihe shepherd 

a Uressing his nii«frc»j 

O thou art like th* moon on the Leavens 
O thy (beep and «be gnats are like tQe hoi nn 
Tbe rn«Kto wool whch eUnds for 

the tnooR m th feminine dOnJer ami is lfau« 
gmerall) u«e<l a® a « mik of a fa r girl or 
woman 

boroelime- we meet a ahepbenless who ipeaks 
to eome gaUant shepherd m a "weet impulse 
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O the spring hath come specially to favour thee 
So Iha. fl.^rrs maxst thou brng to tend the 
little ones of the she goals us thou gocst 
The themo of the Palhim romance of “Jalat 
nnd Mulibubii.” too, has come to live in ihe^ 
short im«loml 3 The shepher) is compared to 
Jalat and the shepherdess to Mabbubi 
O turn tby dromedary this side O 
O Mabbuba’ll offer thee spnii^s goldiu flowers 

Mdui are Ihe reins ot the dromedary O Jalat 
The linElc of her bells has stolen my heitt 
Borne shepherd girl may l.he “ S'''' 
to n Kochi, trhn hits his otrn 
meJchandiae brltreeti Pe«hair trend kahnl Some 
of her virgin comrades may sing to her 

o If thou liVeat to find oU a lorcr let hc^b^^a 
For a visit to Kahnl mil he late thee m 

Here is e song put m the month ot th. 
love lorn Kochi himsell 

0 my heart has been looted tthilc ttjin„ to «in 
tb^ favour , 

like a caravan they loot tn a Inol. 





1 ‘DiBiran Sandre’ or the rainy season 
songs 

2 ‘Da Iv8 Kavals Sandre’ or the song^ 
aecompjiiieii by the ploughing 

-J ‘Di Kiir Sindre' or the songs accompanied 
bj the the process of seeding 

4 ‘DiGod Sandre' or the songs at the 
weeding tunc 

5 Dt fjoti Sindre’ or the harve«t-«ong3 

The simple conceptions of the majority of 
these songs naturilly belong to the peasants 
theni«ehes 



Peusant women Thej have theif own songs 

a r.t fhPt river Sind that sometimes 
furn..h the ahepherd lover mlh « 

Lautilul ll'a”" 

8 ITK SSVMS “go d„™ 

TnF PE«'^TS SoM 8 
ic insTiimtion for song is not very 
The ®”rP'®-Am,nl8 in Pathan C<untry Ihcy 
far from the ^ ,Vcy like. Nature herself » 
Jean smP for the «onp-cmft Ihus 

their known ns ‘ D i /unundaro- 

a variety ®*p.,XnrtcTminology. has rome to Iito 
S nndrc in j j>o.*iiitry Tbo^«ml8 

with the ° be divmed into the following 

gones may I«rliicr 


Ho pca«ants’ heart goes out to pay a homage 
to the dnrk clou Is whenever they bring rams 
for lb«ir croi s Hero is a short piece which 
the) «-ing ngun and again in a suggestive 
tone 

O don l mock at all at the dark, ye people 1 
0 daik are the eluuds poised tn the hemen* 

Here is a «ong suggested by the view of the 
Tirih highlands when the clouds haae already 
showered, and of the hill streams which run 
down U) the Tilley to tike prosperity to the 
diildren of the pen»inlry living there 

Lo I It has rained on the highlands of Tirah 
Lo 1 here approach the s reams full of water to 
fertilize the length and breadth of the valley 

But how can all the peasants be equally 
fortunate There may be some on whom the 
goddc'S of fortune may not smile even during 
the nuns Every spot m Pnthan Country is no^ 
n Firah '1 litre are pirls like tint of the Marwnt 
tract where the avenigo of anniiul rainfall is only 
SIX to St Ten inches it is ns iinimgntoil 
of land where the joy of peisant-lifo sole!' 
depends on the nuns which are not only 
but are al«o uii'caaonable m more cates Tbeir 
itllih may or may not favour ibeir crops with 
the rains m proper iime, the pca«ints are bound 
to the tnfoicfd payment of land tax, the riUc 
of which 13 generally a uniform one, to the 
revenue dtpartment. The world Thai which 
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pronounced by the JIarwnts as Tal stands for 
the birren land and the pathos of the peasant 
life m the Thai has come to live m the native 
proverbs — 

? gsf liT^T 5fKi ^ I 

(The culiiration in the Thnt is Iite a brohen bow ) 
Again the bear I of a Hindu who may or may 
not keep it h is become an emblem of the 
uncertainty of the T/ial-cuUivation — 

(Th® cuUiraiiOQ in the Thai is like a Hindus beard) 
When it runs in rich parts like Tirah, the 
pendant in the unirriguted tracts may break 
forth in a pithetic strain 


lt» golden rains haven arc already begun 
Oh with an empty lap is going atout my 

unfortunate self 

The peasant woman who«o husband happen® 
to be a wayfarer on the highroad h-vs her owrt 
theme 

Pout down rather softly O cloud 
Hy beloved one is a wayfarer on the road where 
there is no shelter 

Here is a beautiful picture of a miny seasort 
scene It is raining m torrents and we see a 
peasant beauty addressing her lover 

O It M raining and my yard is full of water 
O come u) placing thy teet on mine at each step 
(To b« eo teluded) 


ADULT EDUCATION IN INDU 

S C. GHAUDHURY «a fCaL), c Ed (Oion) it b. a. T (Lond) 


Iv*TBODt,crrov 

A high standird of general education, 
continued into adult life is the necessary 
cinlition not only of right living but 
of ellective citizenship Its general aim is to 
Mulv and pntcit*e the art of life 

Thus miy be put into a nut-shell the basic 
principle of Adult Eilucation which is the 
problem of tho day And us the world with 
us improved means of easy, rapid and cheap 
communication mores on, ns with one impul*e. 
With new ideas of amelioration of man a miseries 
In 111, m spite of its diverse dtsabilitie\ muH 
not lag behind where there is one to emulate. 

It IS not becaqoe ail other branches of 
educaiional activities are being conducted under 
the be>t of conditions m India, chat we are 
invoking special attention to Adult Ciucntion 
The entire slructuro of educational work demands 
a wholesale OT«.rhauling Elemcntnry education 
as il 8hou\4 be, that is, free and compulsory 
primary education, is still m the domain of ibe 
dream land. Secondary education is still follow 
Ing a course grooved out to suit quite dificrent 
con hlions and a far backward age The votaries 
of vocational Industrial Hlucation as it ts in 
the U S A-, or after the manner of the Swedish 
Stoyd system, or the Russian Handwork 
exenM*eA, that has help«! to change tbcir 
“learning S-hools to “life Schools by creating 
a keen Intercut in the curriculum by cmpba»i 
ling life problems, are still crying in the 
wd iem«« 

Adllt EntcATiO'i, A Cbmvo Ifrri* 

^et, though thu phr«e of our e-locational 
frame-work is Ute lo coming, it mu«t b® tskwi 

W-t 


in hand with the same amount of energy and 
will Hs It IS our duty to devote to its other 
phases The whole 6eld of our educitional 
reform must be tilled and tackled as an unbroken 
whole To study “whole thoughts" and not 
scraps of separate ideas means practical business. 
That IS the gnnd doctrine of Socrates Eduen 
tion must be a vital and dynamic force tn a 
nations life And, in order to be so it must 
bo based upon lifes needs Even in its 

elementary stage it must strive to meet th< 
lostinelive desires of the child And, when wi* 
so often hear it said that education is 

rcganled ns the key industry of civilization that 
education <s the Jong sought “moral eijuiralent 
for war — (L. P Jacks)— when even tho mo“t 
matcnally-minded economists have now joined 
bands with the moralists in recognizing that 
“e«lucnlion is our mo«t valuable form of 

wealth — (E-iucaiional Research Bulletin, U S A., 
Sept i9»G)— will the vast maionty of our 
brethren, the adults of Indio, be still denicJ 
admittance into the avenues of further educa 
tiOQsl progre«« ? Rou«»cau’8 voice is regarded 
by some as of far greater re*istle«s eloquence 
IQ proclaiming the Rights of ChilJhood than in 
proclaiming the Rights of Man, as his f ntf 
u«hers In n view on education which is con«nlert I 
to be the charter of youthful dehrerance The 
work of Adult fylucation will, m that sense 
stand forth as an embodiment of the Greater 
Rights of Man a more valuabl* charter bestowing 
on man the right of d man ling an cTcr-ela«iic scopt 
for a whole-hfL schooling to enable him to give 
form and expression to his aspirations for n 
fuller intellectual life, ^\hen engaged ja hi* 
work of earning a livelihood the nlull awakes to 
the con!cioasae«s that his mental life ts mi 
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loncct bemc vetreihcJ or roplonishKl He 
m^mct.vely turns to the 0““?’“,'”"= 
to remedy the deteet, ,,fe 

liTini' possible, Ivisure, n,jhtly u ® > 6 , . 

elevation Adult Education will direct us how to 
Sbre our leisure m the best POS^ble way 
The adult population may bo « 

IhrGQ erouns for this purpose the miter^e 
mas«es^ the^gerieral public following their tespec 
Uto roeitons nnd tie army of the unemployed 
Tun lUiirKATr masses 

eas„^,‘.:L‘:^»t.Srubl“e^{'lt;K 

X'fa imro'Sl phBhf Indm l>a“’'heen^^»'l”»'^ 

whole nation IS ^eltermg I th^j „p ioJate 

KSelSe IS dosed £ its uSndiated eyes Here 

rtK.te--rcr'^ 

’1" n -,'ef the mercy of the rent agent, the 
throws him at the mcroy 

money lcndK er any puhl depends the 

midwife or the wet nut ^ 

healthy advent of t in ^ disdainful 

Yet she plies her trade eareie 

raThing in blae'k and while ,s 
S'r to ke? Who IS, responsible tor this 

nhominablo stile of alTairs f 

«h“r.;‘h*e‘'.hI“eu.t„re.„ott,m.,. 

Ske" ^ ,S"?reSa“hdpm£Sy'ih with 

their graves, ” “ ,b^r miads that they 

these crying grievances m 

’''“'ifim^w'ilf they had tends yet could not 

“rtC,«:‘^ET.iSL"'"5h'o" 

'iSt Wncauon in En|tl..d <’S"YoE.e,^ t 
able l^ercival Guildhousp Rugby, des 

Warden of th movement from 1798 

cribes the gro"* “ „ " men and women 

when If ekieet was to 

,11 rending , j3 the present lime when 

other Provis'O" .ts obyict of 

ithaslo agrcit of that deep power of 

mercasing the life of things 

joy b> which m n creauve, 

""1 f'r”m dfe nSoisitive, faeuUie, 

m nUrusl rtmum Wavtito BrtTrii 

, » „« take the case of the general 
jjcxt let respective vocations 

I'iiemaro S ao-ddS ‘k™ were ™t off 


from their academical circcr kl.^kf'^rf 
adverse circumstances and sent adrift along 
rough and lumhic of the world, >1'* a g™‘ 
thiiit tor knowledge left unappeased, incy 

must be hankering after opportunities » add 

to theit Slock of knowledge R 
npon society to see that their pent up energie , 
undirected t dents nnd '”°'"l"SiSv 

not go to waste or he not diverted to unhealthy 

*^0 «epaTnte educational J,® „ 

contemporary life means not only ^ upon 
grows meaningless nnd comes to rely P 
tradition for its inspirations but it 
that contempomrj becau*e this ^ 

mtercM is withdrawn from it, becomes n’^chamc^ 
nnd uninspired by the vnmtion and charm 
youth ’ (Jane Addams ) 

The vkmy of tuf uNEMrLO\F-D 

And then there are the more nnfortunide set 

of the unemployed who will readily we'™™ “ 
a great relief any opportunity “ '“R""" e",^ “ 
course of further eduention as an eoddklmg 
occupnlion for the periods of ‘krat 

upon them ns a means of improving *k''r “ra 

ing capacity or even ns a mere bobby Othctwi s 

wfinl else can they do but go ™ ,"'■''',"5 “ 
more nnd more increasing number of picluro-g«n 
paying regular tributes of lime end money lo 
the nudo demi gods of tho screen, falling rea^ 
victims to tlio harangues of uninstructed dema^ 
gues nnd quacks of 

employing Ibcir leisure and talents to btigal on 
3 pJrt> faction 1 One will quite junly lay the 

blame, for this vast wastage of humau tatenk 

energy nnd opportunity, at the doors of tho e 
leailers of the country who prove themselye 
hopelc'>a bankrupts m inventing and organinng 
a scheme of social regeneration by inaugumting 
system of Adult Education 

ExAMrLFS or oriim cotvmEP 
Tho more so when we sec before us the 
mopinog examples of Adult F liication «ettlemen 
working m full "wing almost nil over the world 
There is no harm in emulating for assimilation 
Only we «houl(l beware of fooli«h mutation when 
our eves aro dnzslefl by the comforts nnd luxuries 
of the wcMern world, by their Rolls Royces and 
I 1 ldl 0 ^ by their Blackpools and Monte Carlos 
We should look deeper nnd emulate the spirit oi 
their constructive activities We should not 
hesitate to borrow when one has a belter vhi^ 
to give, and we should borrow it well «> e 
in our days of glory lent our goods to cthfy> 
and China, Japan, Siam Burma nnd ttie wnoie 
pacific remons borrowed our gifts ,nnd became 
gamers by our BuddhiMic culture It is now to 
the credit of the westerners that they have gone 
foraarJ, nnd we shall be wi«e to emulate, 
we too did our share of helping them with ouy 
Arabic, Syriac and Indie cultures. Even in these 
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days of our utter downfall they still recognize 
their debt The ma«terly report dealing with the 
Hislonj and Deitlopmfint of the Literary ImMutea 
of London publisbed from the County Hall, 
Westminster Bridge, pays the sweetest compliment 
to Indie culture by opening it with a beautiful 
translation of a Sanskrit text, which I am tempted 
to quote here 

‘Listen to the Salutation of the Dawn look 
to this day, for it is life, the very life of life 
In Its brief course lie all the varities and reali 
ties of existence the bli'S of growth, the glory 
of action, the «p!cndour of beauty , for yesterday 
IS but a dream and to-morrow la only a vision 
But today well lived makes everv ye«terday 
a dream of bappine«9 and every to-morrow a 
vi®ion of hope Look well therefore to this dxy 
such 19 the Saluation of the Dawn ” 

(From the Sanskrit.) 

The city literary In'titute stands in a port of 
London inhabited by the wage-earning cla«s 
The building flood almost derelict for twenty 
year* Here, with the help of one of the mo*l 
devoted fervants of his fellow men Mr T G 
William* ai A., F R H a, the London County 
Council IS carrying on, as part of the public 
srstem of education an experiment which the 
Mu«ter of an Oxford College recently described 
aa ‘ the most astonishing of modern times” Here 
some SIX thousand adult men and women without 
upper age limit have grouped themselves into 
two or three hundrei'l classes and circles for study 
and intellectual recreation There are no subjects 
to be ‘done” under compulsion for an examioa 
tion onlv, and therefore ns quicUy as possible 
*co be done With' They gather here impelled 
only by the de«ire to open the windows of the 
mind to & wider hortron of human thought and 
achievement, and to ennch their lives through a 
more cultivated use of leisure. It was started in 
1919 and is open to men and women of eighteen 
years of age and upwanls 

The cumeuium consists of such a wide range 
of subjects as English German, French Life and 
Literature , Theory of music and harmony , 
Philosimhj and Ethics Psychology as an aid to 
iW, oouQiVy a’ances curflytfimics, i^ysicai’ 
exerci es, with fencing for women , Physical 
culture History of culture in outline , Astronomy , 
Biology , Botany , Chemistry m the Home , 
Science of healing , Science of the Human 
Body, Photography Radio Science Archaeo- 
logy . Horticulture , Comparative Mythology 
Outline of Hi tory of the World Economic 
fanning. Law m Everyday Life, Bases of 
Human culture , Architecture , Elocution and 
Drama, Public Speaking, The story of Archi 
twture , Fine Arts , Furniture, Textile and Pottery , 
Art of wnting 

Some of these courses are under the TJniver 
sity of London tutorial classes and Extension 
routes, enabling one to obtain University 

Diplomas 


Ihe 3Iary Ward Settlement, founded bj 
Sira Humphry Ward m 1891, has flounshed 
from a mere gathering place of unschooltxl young 
men to a full fledged educational centre consist-' 
mg of n People’s College, a Boy’s Club, a Girls’ 
Club, Afternoon Classes for men, the Tavistock 
Little Theatre a Residential framing School, a 
Nursery School, and a Children’s Play Centre, 
under the devoted management of another high 
priest of educational adventure, Jlr Horace 
Fleming, sla j r 

The Ruskm College of Oxford Fircroft 
College of Birmingham, Holy Brook House of 
Reading Avoncraft CcUege for Kuril Workers, 
Worcestershire the Bath Street Women’s Evening 
Inmtute and the Sayer Street Institute for 
women are Adult Educational Institutions con 
tnbuting to a happy solution of the most burning 
problem of the dtj capitalism versus socialism 

Every facility is offered by this system for 
bringing the highest reach of acadeniic.iI achieve 
ment to the doors of the humblest worker in a 
remote village Student* may follow one or other 
of the regular degree courses of two or three 
yearly generally for on honours degree 
as at Oxford and Cimbridge Two or 
three years residence m Oxford or 
Ctmbndge is involved thereby But at other 
Universities students can often continue to live 
at home Scholarships to meritorius students of 
tnsulScient means are offered by some universities 
Mnerally through their Extra Slural Departments, 
by the Central Joint Advisory Committee on 
tutorial classes by the Miners welfare committee 
and by certain Loc.al Educition Authorities 

From this rich sphere of cultural activity, 
fostered and upheld by the illimitable resources 
of the greatest Empire of the world, let us turn 
our attention to a small country to the north of 
Europe, lest we should ascribe our want of 
vigour and initiative m educational adventures 
to pecuniary disabilities. The Folk High Schools 
of Denmark, with their concomitants or Rural 
Schools of Household Economics and Special 
Schools of small Holders, came into existence 
when the nation was politically distraught and 
in rfire neeu’ ot‘ a fiealmg and’ unitying 
influence, and when the very national existence 
of Denmark was threatened The Rodcling 
(now Askov) Folk High School was opened 
in 1811, not as a part of the plan of secondary 
education but with the obiect of founding an 
institution wliere peasant and burgher can attain 
useful and de«irable arts, not so much for 
imraeiliate application to his particular calling 
in life as with reference to his place as a 
cibzen of the State The system has stopped the 
city ward tide of the rural population as it has 
given a broad culture a devotion to home and 
soil and native land, a confidence and trust m 
one’s fellowinen and a realization that success m 
life 19 measured by standaids other and higher 
than mere money making Yet, it has made the 
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ra«uence of Denmark felt in the markets of the 
rr“d” and has thus stood forth as a oompell nB 
osample of the essential inter relation of education 

It was the need for an 
educated and f Ufjfj'SfMSmn 
‘eVthrMS of ReeoSImSin in 1919 The 

Simmle reached the oonelusmn that Mult 

pSnrh“. Ld^”^ 

nor as a 'Jtt“lhT Ad°Ju EduSion is 

of early manhood, but that a ,„ 3 eparablo 

LpL“orcniLnrp:»dThereIoTe should he boU. 
universal and lifelong 

MOMHCATION ron ™ J”'”'*'™* 

AVD COVD1TION3 OF INDIA 

SfputaU? “';Un””w?^4' 

wealth of a •mbon Vortn America have 

k ‘me S'astOT of the^ comforts and nmentira 

of India” , „«n,qnot(id will enable us 

10 l^i^M Kteorl^. 

?p%re‘ tiSSf£“£-wo„derU^^^^^^^^ 

M'^i^wifl-a^S 

knowledge diflerent communities *ud * 

toiention **mong Uptween the nch and the 

better understanding between 

poor and the ,«ft«n of education into 

I” '"Sd,rwl .tld^ Se a slight departur, 

modern Indiaj we » n._^ ,n other countries, 

(lom the cnmcnlum follmed m oi 

,„ "''"“'"E imwional mid 

of the ’rnral fo« ^^,y,jjj,^gfe]f^ntained 
hereditary life,^wilh high aim 

centres of h^thy. nte Btandard of I»F”»r 

h,eh ambition and mw j, („!, 

SrSeoTt«?gcn''eULd the bi™d f»t, 

"“’■efSdi^'nj" ".‘cSXand”' |.£^ 

T,avo ""re their activities ^^e may 

’ — centres m our system lural 

the Area 


The system may !=« ‘fc 

SiS6cSo\°T£RtS‘‘Ad»r 

population is predominantly 
ShSild It be our duty to shape our sysgm to the 
needs of our rural society, but it should be our 
aim to checlw the onrush of the t.f^^A 

to the mirage of urban amenities of life. 
Salthy rural life will 

truelive uutlook, as contrasted irith au ab mch 
vaeue and therefore unhealthy and mdehmK 
social aspiration rrhich must bo the ra 
we .hall run after rosy, l-'SW' 
abstract pictures instead of workinB out pmcM 
paths of progress Beil progress lies in ehoosw 
the golden mean between appreciation fee wbah 
ever good points tlieie are m the eai-t mg slate 
of tbines and demand for better realization of 
higher mlt while m the mean time 
wmka should instead of being cried hall to 
pushed on with strenuous vigour 


pl«iy centres ’I'u'fp m our system niral 

PilS greater elBcscymcln t 1.. 

orimnitHtion _ work "s i 


”gSWV.”tuiroTk 


Existing institutions rtNOuRAnut 

TO ITS INTRODUCTION 

There are some educational settlements in 
Bengal where the sod is ready for the eowmg m 
the ^ One of them is the Satsanga Arram 
of Pabna It wa- at its inecption a '““"“J 
religious setllement. Now it is an all OTno 
edurational settlement, not affiliated to or re^ 
nitcd by any University, vet imparting cultural 
and vocalional as well as University Itaining lo 
men and women alike, ft gives industrial and 
oommcrcisl training in its own ,workaliODS !■ 
inviles Chri-lian Iilamic and Vedic tel pous 
speakers to expound their views and pteters a 
non Kwtarmn and non-orthodox and so a cosm 
polilan and tolerant view on religious mattew J‘ 
aims at inducing people to live religion so lar 
they are able to gmep its mam principles ratner 
than be content with attending now and inen 
higblv philosopbical lectures on obwuro pom 
of religion , * nf 

Santiniketan, an educational settlement oi 
Poet Tagore, better known as Tagores University 
of ^Ipur 18 also a bu table place for organifng 
centres of Adult Education , ^ „ j .i,. 

The Sramajibi Banghn of Comilla and me 
Uehagram School of Aeansole mav tabo iip 
clue from this Adult E<lucaton movement whico 
will be of great help to a healthy reorgnnitation 
of rural life. . . , „,m<T 

Tho cumnilum may consist of tho following 
branches of study „ 

Tor City Adult Pchools Domestic r^nomj 
and Domestic Hygiene rngli-h Ihmg'li Hin . 
thani Co-opernt TO Binkiug 
Geographj, Wooflcrnft {for girls) and 
work (for Imvp) Dressmaking Ome V'V!.r(.« 
work Music, Photocraphy Lnnlern i 

describing aircraft, Electrical and Indus 
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Lngineennf Municipal Civic® Carpentry, Smithy 
and Building work, Hi«torj of tho world in 
outline. 

For Town and Rural Adult Schools (In 
addition to tho®e mentioned above) Modern 
Farming, including gardening, Dairying, Cattle 
rearing iiahery, Fouiirj, Village aauiiauun 
including nuraing and niaiernuy welfare 
AccoarsiODATio't 

As an immediate necessity accommodation 
may be arranged for m “chool and college 
premises, mosques and temples and tbe adjoining 
open ground®, and unuccupicd premises belonging 
to charitably minded persons 

"Wats asd Jlcwa 

For nece-sary expenses ire ebiH have to 
depend on fees (on a very small scale) Corpora 
tion Di-trict Board and litunicipal gnim® 
voluntary contnbutions, trade and ceremonial 
funds, receipt from sales of produce and 
where possible, income from canteen®, and 
public entertainments 

Any expenUiCun. on this score will ultimately 
piove to be the mo<t profitable investment. Tbo 
teacher «hould go forth with hts bowl of alms 
for this laudable objecL Even tbe 8malle«t 
contribution from indivi lual sympathizers will 
provide him with sufRcient resources 
The fEAcnERs Mission 

The teacher is the prophet of a living future 
ami not a merchant of a dead past (President 
GUn if rank) It is the teachers function and 
the noblest of all missions, to Gad out and 


give shape to the living future — to lay the 
foundation of the mo®t balanced ®ocnl order 
The elucator shall not rate bim«elf as a leader 
of children onlj, but a® a maker of sociefv 
(Daniel Kulp) 

Of the hve types recognized by sociologist® 
ns the Bohemian (he Phili I ne, the Vamp the 
Dictator ami (he Crealive, it should be the aim 
of the educator to increase the proportion of 
the creative ivpe in his «ociety — lho«e whose 
wi*he3 will be balmcetl who will not be ea®ily 
attracted by empty shibboleths and slogan® and 
wbo®e nature will be flexible and ea«iiy a lju table 
to new contitions an I new environments Genius 
IS ninety per cent per'pirition tbit is 
leariiiie) ou 1 Jen per cent in piration (that is 
innate enpaety) In this age of michinery the 
leather should not allow his clear vision to be 
ob&inicted by protuberances of exce® ive mech mism 
and forget that roan is the most efficient engine 

Covcxc*roN 

Let us make a beginning and work indefati 
gably With stout optimt«[n and with selfless 
devotion An otherwise doomed country’s gratitude 
awaits you far more valuable than tbe 
victories of a N ipoleon or an Alexander for 
more precious than the discoveries of Cook or 
Columbus 

Culture has been deGned by Matthew Arnold 
as '‘knowing the best that has been said and 
done in the world Let us kindle this beacon 
light of culture and remodel our whole life m 
this new light We shall be happy ourselves 
ami be able to contribute our share anew 
to tbe progress of mankind 


THE DAMODAH FLOOD OF 1935 f AUG. 13) 
By Prof M N SAHA, f n. s 


T he Damodar once npm after an mler- 
vaf of twenty two years, burst its 
embankments this year and a flood of 
severe migmtiide reached Biirdwan 
and other parts of estern Bengal, 
causing untold misery to the people 
The last destructive fliod whub had 

occurred on Aug 8, 1913, was con- 
spicuous for the number of pnvate relief 
parties organized bv the people of 

Calcutta for the relief of the distressed It 
was a uniqne effort on tbe part of tbe peoplt 
of Bengal, the like of which Lad not b^n 
seen before 

In a statement on these floods tbe Hon’ble 


Sir B L Mitter said in the Bengal Legislative 
Council 

fa the first part of the rnrrent month (Angnst) 
there was hfavy ram in Chola r«B?[nr eausinir a 
nse in ihe Damodar rivFr which for a conFi Imble 
di®l®nce IS ihe honnHary between the d ®iric(8 
of Burdwan and Bankura and then nms ihmnrh 
the former d strict Sereral breaches m the profec 
tire bui d took place and water rap dly rose to a 
heieht wlich raried with the locality In aome 
parts the Grand Ttunk Road was some 8 or 10 ft 
under water 

About the area affected, the Hon Member 
said 

Small areas in the Ranigunj Ondal Fardpnr 
and Rak®a ihauas along the upper reaches of the 
Damodar were flooded while id the Burdwan 
Khaedaghosb Rama end Jamaipnr thanas the 
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amiu jniindnlcd were ronsiJcral le in the 
tlinim a lart,e area was fiocxktl by the waters of 
the Ajsy’ 

Tlic mcr problem tn Western Bengnl 
ronnnis n chronic one Geologicall} W estern 
Bengal forms part of the old land (Gomlowana 
hnd) of Chota Nagpur and has been formed 
by the silts deposited by ruers which have 
their source in the hills of Cliota Nngpor 
These rivers (the Majiirakshi, the Ajay, the 
Damodar, the Rnpnarain and their tiabiitancs) 
run generally from north-west ^ south- 
east and empty their waters into the Ilooghly 
River As they get their water sitpply from 
the Chota Nagpur Hill^, they have got all the 
characteristics of hill rivers, that is, usually 
they run dry or have little water flowing 
in them, but when there is a large amount of 
precipitation in the hills, they become ragmg 
torrent-, overflow the banks, burst through 
the embankments, and cau<e untold mise^ 
to the inhabitants Before the advent of the 
railway, both banks were protected by 
embankments which wore meant for protection 
against a calamitous flood But in normal 
years the peasants u«cd to m»ke breaches 
m the crobankmcDts to get supply of 
MlHadcn water for their fleld= This not 
only ensured irrigation of their Bolds, but 
also forlllizalion Each nver had a number 
of branches by means of which water asas 
equally distributed oa or the whole area Sir 
■\V M Willcocks, who studied the districts 
from the hydraulic engineer's point of view 
in 1929, thought that the old fan shaped 
net-work of branches and canals was 
ertremely suitable for an even 
water throughout the whole of Western 
Beniral He did not hesitate to prononnee 
that the system was the work of man in mme 
pre-ChnsLn era He found a snmta^ 
between th s system and that in the Kavciy 
valley in South fudia composing the district 
rf Taniore and Tinnevelly, and did not 
hesitate to say that the river trainmE in the 
S en della was the work of settlers from 

“'w'e ma, not agree with Sir W M 
Wilkocks’s evoursion into arehieolo^.bnt there 
WillcncKs ^ before ns the 

tin oU pealTugiueer regarding the 
ZmZe to WeUern Bengal by the nyslem 


o£ riilway lines Mhen the mlways were 
opened in 1854, several raeisiires were taken 
to protect them Eirst the railway lines 
Ihem-clves constituted a very strong embank- 
ment, secondly, the embankment on one side 
running pinllel to the railway line was made 
extra strong, so that the flood water could 
never make a breach into ih This was for 
the protection of the railway and any breach m 
the embankment by private per-ons was made 
criminal In addition to that, several other 
parallel embankments were created in the 
shape of the Eden Canal, the distnct board 
roads, etc 

The cflcct of all these measures, •^\htch are 
designed to protect the railways, became very 
soon apparent In 1815, Bunlwan was 
supposed to be the most prosperous district 
inriuha, if not in the whole world This is 
testified to by several European visitors It 
produced plentv of nee, sugarc me, oil seeds, 
and cotton and wvs regarded ns a health report 
Even ashtc ns 1850, people from Calcutta 
used to repair to Burdwan for improving 
their health, as people now repair to 
Deoghar or Simultollab The railwars 
were opened in 18*50 and Burdwan's talcs of 
sorrows started from that date Malaria 
broke out m most virulent forms, and withm 
ten years half the population in Western 
Bengal fell a victim to It. The population of 

the district MI from 750 to 600 per sq mile m 
ten years The districts which were once 
regarded ns the gardens of India wore reduced 
to hot-beds of malana, and the people who 
remained had very little vitality left 

All this was caused by the dislocation of 
the distribution of water through the districts 
passed by these embankments The physical 
cflects are very ensy to understand Jiost of 
the branches were gagged or stopped The 
water, compelled to flow through one channel, 
went on depositing the silt on its bed, so that 
the bed gradually became higher than the 
surrounding country This increa«ed t e 
danger from flood, the surrounding country, 
being deprived of water for irrigation ns wc 
as fertilisation, declined in productivity , nn 
at the present time mostly one crop is grown 
in these parts Bengal, particularly the par 
lyme on both sides of the Ganges, 
and Western, which used to supply the who e 
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world with sugar, cotton, oil seed*, and silk 
13 now entirely dependent on foreign countnea 
or other parts of India for tlic«e necesoanes 
of life It was a consideration of iheac wrongs 
which drew from bir William Willcocks the 
remarks that the Goaernment had erected fire 
Satanic chains m the Burdwan district. 

\t the time Sir Williara \\ illcocks published 
these remarks in his Readership Lectures to 
the Calcutta Umversitj, the Irrigation Depart 
ment of the Gorernment of Bengal, who are 
the keepers of conscience for the rulers of onr 
cointrj in these matters, stoutly denied the 
charges brought bj Willcocks, but it was 
apparent that they were siifTeniig from a 
sense of inner guilt In recent years, the 
Government has opened some of the branch 
nvers and the canals, and has produced a 
Development Bill for the purpose of restora- 
tion of old water»waj8 We hope that these 
measures will be earned out But we cannot 
refrain from remarking that the plans are 
being made in a rather haphazard wav He 
do not think that even with the best of loten 
tion«, from the personnel which is available 
to the Bengal Irrigation Department, it is 
possible for them to make a proper hydro 
graphic survey of the country , for, i! the 
scheme is to bear any fruit, it mast be based 
on a scientific study of the problem This 
includes a proper study of the rainfall m the 
sources as well as in the basins during the 
past thirty or fortj years by competent 
statisticians and meteorologists in detemiina 
tion of the level of the country, of the capacity 
of the nvers to carry flood waters, and of the 
needs of the peasants for raising the vanous 
economic crops 

There are some signs that tlie present 
rulers of Bengal, H E the Governor, the 
Member in Charge of Public Works, the 


officers of the Irrigation Department and the 
members of the Legislative Council, all want 
to do something for these unfortunate di'tricts , 
but the measure* so far proposed do not 
indicate that am of them have a comprehen- 
sive view of the «ubjecL I may go a step 
further and say that thej have all something 
of the reformists zeal of tlie much abused 
midicval emperor, Mohammed Tughtak, who 
as liistorv docs not tell us, was a wonder for 
learning iii tho-o di^s and was really actuated 
by a feeling of good-will and service for the 
community, but who tried ns history tells u*, 
to force all measures of reforms without 
making a proper study of the problem or 
taking sufficient pains to prepare the public 
mind for reforms 

The present age is an age of science when 
the forces of nature arc being controlled with 
an amount of success which could not he 
dreamt of by early generations This is still 
possible 111 India if measures of reforms arc not 
forced through, but are evolved in a true 
scientific spirit But the uofortunate part of 
the situation is that everybody in power (power 
may eatend to five or ten years) wants to im 
mortahre himself by thrusting on the public an 
alluring scheme, patient study and mature plan 
ning not appealing to anybody in power The 
result IS that we are having “Guznavi cuts”, 
‘Bijoy cuts”, and attendant mutual felicitations, 
and daily press platitudes, but to any observant 
cnlic, these measures cannot appear more than 
drops lo the ocean The name of His Ex- 
cellcocy the Governor of Bengal has not been 
allowed to be associated with any scheme, 
but we hope that if he ever allows his name 
to be associated with nny '•cheme it should be 
with that of a proposed “River Physics 
Laboratory” for Bengal 
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nolK.1 in nn cVm. nl.nl hu* o[ 

Liti-crownol willi lonely liurds ot repo-p, 

To tlio Gr. A hpint n errnt > 

Ono \Tlni “1“ “ •'e'"'*''; o* “"P. 

D.wns clinc nboilt liH tr nlinc cnrmenl hem 
And ev' vSith chluU- nlnCC ollonncn of Br-, 

Siliilo him ns ho goes n ml nnmo him mro 
Of inwnnl BuiiiK "hile he hlcs-cs them 
Inlerprcter of true intensities 

Lit lit tho coUl high nl'if" »' l''” ^ 10 . 

Whose little songs ivero one iii-mensilie. 

V, hinting tsilh the >''j,"„\nrb«oL rpirt 
Of the unfiithomeit K .tore llmihlnng keen 
In things nnil rniitures ui 10 ^Im n Beiirt 
Thiohhed mjstic ccatnsios of tho Unseen 

AT I nhen I <™s lohl ‘ii"* '’.'"''•.i, 

1 1 11 "letl nillnn myself nn I held my hronth 
T- o 11^ sieeetncss. and, vtilhin me roid. 
’•AiVem he die lylm-e songs hire given death 
eVio" e from ns oieo sB-doiv. gripping .« 
lr,:'’attM‘'oTrsou,"dn,h ,i. 

Where firm-imental 

Forgive tho sicnlege, AE uiieon'cious lips 

With reilued fires behind the veil 

High svamrmaik of t^rS^l'y™?,' ' ^ 

Sige “ingcr ^e„lh you leave behind 

Deparline „ om of high spheres 

Illuminations drawn^^^ cluster^ grapes 

Like jnnnmerable boughs 

Hanging from uim Sjiints drovro 

1 hv suns which unimagmed roll 
And fruited shapes 

Meliing p-cea A ma«ler ease 

To flowing ‘■s'J^'jFy.yggh your songs of reveries 
Krnps 'fraught with -upremc 

Distant " v7«tis of the Dream 
Sili^nceS m the being -ec^ 

Thit ‘omo ^Vhnt absolute 

As in u ‘",’f\ho%rent undying L ght 
Pf^i.tnn 01 nf vour mystic flute 

Hu^ flo'^^‘ wlm luvV now grown one with sight! 
0 seer! >ou wno 


What a fere na, controlled voice was yours, 

Miy If, even now,— p tt of sleepless truth 1 
Out of your silence wliat n rapture pours, 

0 fciint fincunt of eternal youth ! 

riu thought of vou vibrules and all the wires 
Of lift. art. resonant with cnlin« of words, 

Af i-ter miisicnn of immortil firo* 1 . a 

Your Immcwiirt] songs are linlej on homing hiros, 
Cleaving tho t*ilii.bts of the drowsy clay 
And tlimliing qiii-tly from cre-'t to crest. 
Marking along the snlitary way 
Epochs of Beauty garnered up m rest 

Since chd Ihood I have been a worshipper 
At your pure shrine of song xrliose dtjeper taste 

1 le«rne<l to gun in mtinhool when the stir 
Of wiitiom gri 111 lily turne<l tho wii*to 

Of spendthrift life into «n mwiinlness 

Thrice pxqui*ite and chaste. 
When the soul, throwing ofT htr gnulv dre*9 
Of fiery, youthful baste, 
Began to dwell in a high tower alone, 

Delighting in your full eiernil lon^e. 
Unc>n«ciou'ly, your rich and sombre voice 
Rang in the heirt and lent my iM^r own 
A truer note than 1 had known wfore. 

Hearing jour heavenly choir«, what other choice 
left unto ihe li'tcner, 0 seer 1 
Than to be gnteful to y m an I rejoice 
Ihat such a nmrvillous p^et and lustere 
Has been among u« with his golden gift 
Of godward inspiration to uplift 

The Borrowing hearts of eartn 
Out of dirk mystenes of death and birth ? 


AE ! your travel over earth is done, 

And now to a great re»t you have retired , 

The mystic colours of your setting «un 
Linger in space, which they have gripped and hreii 
Forever and above the horizon glow 
Dark with a dream exres* beh Id the far 
And exquisitely slow 
Appeamneo of your “pints ri en star 
Symbilic of a eempiternnl pence. 

Lighting the hughls of heaven a eventide, 

\\here seraph hosts of sounds m glad release 
Dissolve to ether*, burnmgly abide, 

FounUms of mspirnlioii that out»pray 
Sh»dowle“3 streims of whilene9«es “ublime 
l7*n Img the ennh's young singers ray on ray 
Kindled through heavy darks of songless time 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram 
20-7 35 Pondicherry 
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S^BIlh^eir oi Anyci (1770) ! 0 >er»l kiiKls ot 
mMe» m Ho'oUn ol coufe uiipr.li.li 
tbcatricolP'M K „„„g„ bigan lo mats prints 
colour print ntsniier, chansinp from 
t; "'n.mve wtick 6' '’Sll prodnccl hitherto 
**i hfv ^after the Birth year of Aijjei A 
probably niter ^ hiiraku 

gpecinien or .hoya m Yolo Shitsto Kosole 
Afiimashita m theatre, 1777. it is 

Sosa a* 'r ,.o „e alren Ij see a certain 

'"‘'Tro?t that beloSts "lone to 
luooil in It tna (allenns lines, anil the fact 
eonrsf colours an i hh, a penre picture 

fSretcUs E be” lU direct hi. art .ooa loirard. 


the actual life of women liut 
I think that the l)e«t specimen 
of his actor prints or the best 
piece m winch he treated actort 
m daily life is one m which 
Kinsaku Tamashita, a f**®®^* 
woman impersonator of the daj, 
Stsnds between two beautiful 
ceisha , a part of my commentary 
note on it reads “This is a 
fauUle«s piece like i pearl holomg 
within Itself a lustre mysterious 
and softs ns when one tiews 
the full moon in autumn, one 
IS embrnced mo«t sweetly by 
an invisible gho«t of beauty It 
13 not too much to say that 
Kiyonaga controls his own art 
perfectly here, and takes a secret 
pleasure in his artiotic victory 
Like this piece, there are many 
other prints which deal with 
actors and stage scenes , m the 
midTemmei period Ki>ona^ 
produced many things generally 
called ‘ Degatari mono” depicting 
dramatic scenes with iwilcrs of 
ballad drama in the background, 
the examples of which will be 
found in Hansbiro Kiku no-Jo 
and alonnosuke’ m “Tsuma 
Oasane Awase Katabira” at the 
Nakamura theatre, 178-1, and 
Sojuro as Mnsat«ura and 
Murajiro as ben no Nni«hi in 
kumoi no Hnna To«hino 
Wakamusha,’ ITSC, and others 
If the artistic capacity of 
Kiyonaga had been limited to 
tbo e theatrical things and his 
Chuban (cabinet sue) series bte 
“Fiizoku Juni Tsu 1 or *&hiki 
“■ Hakkei’ or ‘Hnkonc Hicliito 

Mei«ho or Aenkii'o Kinryuian 
Jikkei ’ we coull not cml 
Kijonaga a great artist He 
began to i8«ue the series of "Hinagata Wnkana 
no Ilntsumoyo” (Now Patterns for \oung 
Lea\e«) succeeding Koryusai probably at the 
end of the second year of Temmei, but these 
prints do not jet ili^plny the special beauty 
which Kijonrtgn revealed nfterwaru* Speaking 
genenillj, Koryusai’s work m ‘Hinagata Wnkana 
no llalsumoyo locks artistic delicacy, becnu«o 
the art t too often nbu«cd and misappropriated 
the pigments of vermilion and jellow whicli 
were fur too strong, although Kiyonaga, on Uw 
other hand, soFtcneil Korjusais sensuality nud 
wantonness m his Hivt«umoyo senes I do not 
think that he can bo proud of them Kiyonaga* 
apprentweship clo«e<l about the third year oj 
Temmci 1783 anil he had then only prove** 
himself I shoull say, to be an ordinary arii-’t 
But his achievement after the fourth yeflf 
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of Temmei J3 almo«t miraculous being a Imng 
example of the phrase A bolt from the blue 
Kiyonaga began all of a sudden to reign in the 
world of colour prints as a genius whom people 
looked up to agoast with admiration This un 
expected ri«e of Kiyonaga with an Ohio pnnt 
of be.iutiful women is certainly one of few such 
loatances in the artistic annals of Japan in 
truth there is no ca«e parallel to it, unle«3 that 
of Moronobu or Harunobu. When Kiyonaga 
began his wonderful career ns an artist of the 
beautiful women of A edo s by «treet« homes of 
sensual songs or Jove-bnmming sake-CMp« he 
could have been compared with the rising sun 
amid clustering clouds To “Hy that be arranged 
and adjusted a traditional technique of the pi«t 
to hi3 personality would be only a superdcial 
explanation ‘\^ here did he find the key to «uch 
miracles of art ? Aly answer is simple 
because I have only to say that Rivonaga 
opened his eyes to the real life o* 

beautiful women and touched its Tital spirit 
Life 8 spring gushes up endlessly when art 

touches it and makes it her own properly 
she can for the first time understand nnT reilixe 
something of the Fteraity that runs through all 
the creations of God Opening hia eyes to the 
reality of beautiful women and feeling its skin 
and smelling its fragrance Kiyonaga was given 
a mystery with which he broke off the outside 
husks of art and thrust into its inner heart 
which lay deep within with this my«tery he 
fixed the foundation stone of his art immovably 

It IS true that most of the men and women 
Kiyonaga drew are fast livers and dandies and 
professional singera and harlots but I have 
nothing to say against them when a western 
critic found in them gods and goddesses with 
lordly gare or serene foot. Even a moralist of 
the haraest type would recognize I think their 
beauty of health with an equilibrium of spiritual 
forces that glimmer within which are oot «educ 
live, but graceful and dignified The quality of 
Kiyonaga s art which is real and spintual 
simultaneously is of a kind highly regular 
because the beauty which life sometimes su^e^ts 
and' sometimes explains is here pre ented' 
vtsionally by a law that is musical It is unjust 
to talk about it from the point of view of modern 
aestheticism and the rule wh ch measures 
Utamaro s inflamed decadence is unsu table for 
Kiyonaga The excellence of bis art outshines 
his contemporaries m a freedom that is far from 
libertinism like quick stiver running on a board 
his sensibility towards beauty makes ns feet 
ashamed of our hardened “enses Although I 
do not mean to apply a general morality to him 
I think that when he expresses a particular 
human condition where body and soul are 
beautifully joined the principles of what is called 
Moral Aestheticism can be partially applied to 
him As examples of beauty which is good 


Kiyomgn drew the bodies of geisha and 
courtesans through which he visualized pure and 
ID tin live human emotion Justifying a second 
thought ID ihe words Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty Kiyonaga conformed in his art to 
Helleni m where vhat was best m beauty was 
best in monlity it is siid in the west that 
Kiyonaga was the only artist of the Greek type 
ever found in Japan 



Matsubata Collection 


The artistic conception of the modern times 
13 diSerent from thaf of the ancient Greeks 
because the former treats life and art separately, 
while the latter believing that ones bodily 
health was the highest beauty sought art m the 
beauty of actual living The Greeks of the past 
thoun-ht perfect equ librmm of body and soul to 
he life a highest aim therefore the perfection of 
health which is lie beautification of holy was 
assiduously sought. According to Plato an 
artis( was a man m the land of health whose 
onderstandiag of beauty became spiritual, when 
biased by intellect If Plato had seen the work 
of Kiyonaga, he would surely have ’ 
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Inpincsc as his ideal artist The men and 
women Kiyonagn drew in the works he pro lace 1 
after the fourth year of Tcmmei, 1784 are 
wonderfully sculpturesque , if the dranenes could 
be taken ofT, jou would find their bodies perfect 
m 6>mmctncal development And tho undress 
ing would bo quite unnecessary, because we are 
conscious of their beautiful limbs beneath tho 
(Inpenes as they are in the prints This sculp 
turcsquo beautj in iviyonaga a figures is splendid, 
a great sight among the colour prints of 
Tapan 

The senes of Tosei Yuri Rijin Awaso was a 
significant signal rocket a phenomenal puhlica 
lion proclaiming that Kiyonaga was now a 
major artist of beautiful women in Oban, and no 
lontor a sort of collateral artist with amateurish 



Within and without the mosquito net 
About 17S1 

JIatsukata Collection 

r-tatmeas this work excsla m tho danficolion 
of S™ irroneemcnl and deliberntcnoa. of com 
01 <»ioui h new device ^\e 

Feel m"!l a^«en>« <>< 

‘t .li. ,a taken out and ones urbanity la 

Fillf'c? by iL But when you Wat to the 
I'Steclion of Kiyoaaena »« "h«l> ‘“t 


more stndo forwanls you should come to the 
Bcries of Fuzoku Azuma no Nishiki, ‘Brocade of 
the Post in Fashion,’ including the famous 
piece of ‘ Matsuka/e and Sfurasame' , the beauty 
of Its composition is almos* unparaJlelleiJ imd 
superb, so that we may eav that pictures of 
beautiful women in prints of the Ukiyove school 
had now reached their highest poseible point 
Tho set of tweUc diptychs called Minami 
Juniko, ‘Twelve >fonfhs of the South is « sort 
of graduation thesis of art in which Kiyonaga 
cxlmusted a show of pompous display Tfajs 
final flight IS qmto keleidoscopic with unnece«sary 
evaggeration natural to a brain in a dangerous 
state of fatigue when he forgets the virtue of 
modesty, ho often falls into the pitfall of diffuse- 
ncss It IS a pity that he could not continue 
to control his principle of concentration in art 
as before, I think that some pieces m this 
senes of diptychs look better when separated 
from Uie rest 

Kiyonaga 8 sands of artistic life had run out 
by (he end of tho Temmci period although «uch 
a work as the ten pieces of Jiltaiga iuzoku 
‘Ten Styles of Manner* belongs to the second 
or IliiM year of Kwan«ej In froth the 
symmetneal beauty of line in Kiyonaga s 
art may bo compared I think to the soul 
melting note of a flute sounding now loud 
and tncD low from n distance under the starlit 
sky in Autumn 

1 know that I should keep the greater part 
of my eulogy in reserve becau«6 Kiyomga's 
worl I famous triptjehs are waiting to bo 
mentioned Among them I will point out first 
Hnmacho Gashi no lunizumi ‘1 njoying the 
Cool of Evening at the River side of Hnmacho,’ 
and Shiio Knwari k unizumi no Tai ‘Fmoying 
the Coo! of Erenmg on the River-Beach of fehijo , 
valuing them more than other tnptychs 
Hnmnclio-Gashi no kunizumi m which the 
ATomen of gay quarter* dwellers in the world 
of roi^e and powder sre Ireviad staamngif, 

IS surely a tnptjch although we have today 
only two of the "heets, m this piece Kiyonaga 
reveals his particular art which di«cIose3 the 
mystery of feminine beaul> keeping a gentle 
and self possessed mien before the sanctuary of 
human life I wrote in inj Japane«o commentary 
note on it 'The ntmo«phero of the work «hows 
the freedom of women who are relea«<Hl from the 
restraint of a fea*tr<;hamber somelhing like a 
blank page between the chapters of n love story 
Tho SIX women have left sake-cups and *oj«i«rn 
behind and are now taking n momentary joy 
in Ih© evening coolness tit the river si le of 
Hamneho. their faces overflow with the song bfe 
sings at the moment of respite from list I find 
In them tlie attitude ivluch belongs alone to a 
moth taking fully a summer nights charm The 
two gciaha, (allow me to speak bom!ia«ti 
cally) looking like goddesses who have 
left God 8 presence, and are masquernd g 
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ti3 women of the lower world /irs here eecn 
taking n walk by the nrer which smiles with 
suggestiTo air under the veil of ilu?k They are 
tall as tiger lilies by the mountain si le 
They only know how to walk, forwanl among 
the breezes Sco how their long sleeves and 
skirts are swelling and waving The breezes hile 
in them The beautiful women earry them along 
mo t debghtfuUj ’ 


Trees of fcumida (mwa the technical exertions 
of die art at brought \ result that only repeated 
his former mannerism Excepting the scriea of 
Ten Styles of Manners which I have mentioned 
before the works Kiyonaga produced in the 
beginning of the Kwan^ei cri are short of 
creative ourage and independent audacity 
becau^ having reichal the summit of art 
alloteil to him he i Uy slept in reminiscences 


I know that the zenith of 
K.iyonagn 8 power in composition 
IS found in Shi] 0 -Kuwara 
Tusuzumi no Tai to which my 
he^l bends down in respect ns 
when I see the full moon of 
Autumn taking her «eat m the 
middle of the sky with graceful 
dignity But I saj in a part 
of my Japme«e note on it T 
have here the 1 ght feeling of 
aailtvree .rihcah •akvip/a’ vanm-v 
from the psychological perception 
of perfection I take (lelight m 
work which is only eighty per 
cent 8uccc«sful, for the re«t 
that IS nnfini«hetl gives mo a 
chance to fill in w th my 
imagination my power of 
appreciation finds itself inv go- 
mted by a thing which through 
the virtue of imperfection 
suggests something belong 
mg to the future. I know that 
stich a CTit c <m as this is 
blasphemy tokijonnga’s master 
p etc an 1 it is altogether too 
extraordinary for anyboly to 
feel «ad m the pre ence of a 
work which is perfect and 
faultles* Then let me exclaim 
in admiration of Shijo-kawara 
1 usuzumi no Ta How great 
Kivonaga is m this work’l I 
'aid somewhere that I had cea«ed 
lately to pay my highest rc'pect 
to the triptych callel “TJ'hiwaka 
raaru Serenadng Jorun Hime 
but I am second to none in 
recognizing Jkiyonaga < great 
power to produce a pictorial 
orchestra as in this p ece out 
of the unity of figure® and 
scenery m the backgrou-d. A1 0 
Ti«it to Enoshima and “Shelter 
mg from Ram a*^ the Slimegur 
Shnne tnpfycb® belonging to 
the last penod of Kiyonaga s 
activity should be mentioned as work that 
distinguishes itself m harmonious composition anq 
'ensitive rhythm of line 

But Kiyonaga lost his own genius at the eni] 
of the Temmei penod it is ®ad that as in wor^ 
like the pentaptych, A Picnic under the 0>ezT> 



of past glory Although it is generally said 
that Kiyonaga retired from the worll of wood 
engraving before he was forty there are 'ome 
pnnts of his, proving such a supposition to be 
somewhat wrong The 'enes of Kodakara 
C3o"ecbi A®obi Children on the Fire Fete 
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Dn}«’ publiohed by Tsutnyn, may belong *o 
Ihe mulme of the Kwnnsei era , and I am told 
that among the children prints which he produced 
quite plentifully one is dated as tho work of 
the first year of liunLwa, which la 1804 And 
also one sunmono print has the date of 
‘ February of the second year of Bunkwa.” 
Iherefore Kiyonnga continued his work m prints 
to bis fiftieth year Bat as I have said repeitedlj 
already, his artistic life as a creator of female 
beauty ended with tho Tetnmei era The 
remaining question is what direct reason led 
him to stop driwing women at tho beginning 
of the Kwansei ptnod The stones that prevail 
concerning the matter have no found lUon in fact. 

It was Hnrunobu in whose hainl the second 
period of Ukiyoye art opened brautifully, 
while Kiyonaga represents its thinl period 
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rrhc, work of the arims belonpng to 
flrat ocnoA which is cnilcil somewhat 
the nr« P pg,, ,s decorativo both 

Ml b™ .™.o"Thc .mpnW l-nc 
in a go®*! mnmlv hv lines it treats the forms of 
ex,rc«scl f, “i 1 them at will or 

embcly » Ji*™ «f JoulMuInls- 


always free and sometimes selfish Wc can 
cover it by the words ‘imagimtive purity” But 
the arti«ts of the second period, Ilaninobu, 
Koryu‘uii Buncho and Shunsho, are more or 
less symbolic il consciously or uncon«cioudy 
their lack of reality often proves that they have 
no clearness in their conception of art At best 
they lead one into a sort of incantation Even when 
Buncho and Shunsho deal with actor* their 
con«ciou«ne»8 of reality is uncertain , the pictorial 
syllables they use are disjoined, depending on a 
magicil accident for their 8ucce«s 

It 18 nntiiml that the artists of the third 
period based their artistic principles on reality, 
beciuse each of their evolved mind* like any other 
things changing from general to specific wished 
to express itself mdivi lually , when the human 
feeling of love and beauty in the life of ledo’s 
populace declared it«elf through the idiosyncra«y 
of art, we had I am hopp\ to say, its repre«enta 
tive m Kiyonaga. Unlike Hnrunobu who sought 
the colour and mood of human life with a 
reminiscent ntlitude and turned the actual world 
into n fairy kingdom Kijonaga never permitted 
his art to run out of reality even when he was 
tempted by an irresponsible eiren of imngmntioo 
In this Kiyonaga 8 great excellence is found 
There is no ether arti«t nt iea»t in Jnpw 
who reigned so completely in the period to which 
he belonged be left to the future a wonderful 
record almost unpnmllelled m the artistic annals 
of our country explaining how he u»ed the 
privilege of one who was born later when be 
collected all tho tmlitions 10 technique and how 
od\antageou«lv he nrrang^ them through h s 
own i>er«onaljty rich m gesture and rhythm. 
Some flrli«ts m the pn«t grew tired suddenly and 
ci«t brushes n«ide or being bewitched by fickle 
fortune deceived themselves into rum , but 
Kiyonaga alone with all heilthy thought mixeil 
With imagination was able to control his citadel 
in continued pro«penty ns a king of the Temmci 
period Although his ago of precedenco over the 
printing world was only some five years from the 
third to the eighth years of Temmei, Kiyonaga 
did his be*t m it and produced results which 
easily match thirtj years work by anyone else 
Ills work is one long procession of beauty m 
woman the sight of which will alvrnj’S remain 
in the memor} like that of ghosts on a 
promenade covered with llowors When a western 
'"cntic compares Kiyonnga s women with 
^dwellers on Olympus, he mean* I think, that 
being serious and prettj simultaneously, they 
do not let their love and pn«*ion run into 
di««oluteTic*s in short, they are a personification 
of the ideal m female beauty in which impostuiv 
and tho nlliirement of realitv have no power to 

Woun 1 an 1 rum their nobility m manners an 1 
alt tile Therefore Kiyonaga s art is never 
weak As a true realist in art, ho stood far 
above the other nrti'ts of the day 

It I* a pity that Kiyonnga s life-storj i» r*®* 
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well tnown , id (hi3 matter many other ttiyoye 
arli«t3 share an equal fate ^Yhllo some one 
*ays that he was born m the second Tear of 
Kwanpo ( 1742 ) and died on the twelfth of 
Bunkwa ( 1815 ), another maintains that hjs 
birth was on the 'econd of Iloreki, 17)2 He 
ffas bom at Urnga in the province of Sagami, 
and was a «on of Awnya Jinyemon His 
Surname wa^ Sekiguchi, and he was commonly 
kpown by the name of Ichibei Appearing in 
A’edo, he opened a bookshop m /itmokncho, 
which was calletl Shinko-ya , and people of the 
day calletl him ‘Kiyonaga of Shiniba on account 
of his living at Shimbi Shimba was a fish 
market m bi's day He took lesions in art from 
the third Kiyomitsu Torn but the Hosoban 
actor prints of hia early period «how more the 
effect of Harunobus influence m theatrical 
prints than that of his instructor \fter 
Kiyomitsu’s death, he was asked to draw a 
theatrical signboard b> the Kijomitau family, the 
making of which was his special business he 


refused with thank« siying that the acceptance 
of H wouH mem he must succeed in the house 
of Kiyomitsu, that is, the Torn family Kiyonaga 
was obliged howe\er to succeed nominally till 
fCiyomitsus daughter hid a boy, but he was 
releasctl from this agreement as eTpecte<l, becau«e 
the bo> Kiyomme, who became the Lurth head 
of the lorn family, arrived on the scene 
Although lie called him«elf Kiyonaga Tom and 
succeed^ the Torn family temporarily, he did 
not originally belong to it so when he diel in 
bis smj fourlJ) yeir he was buried in the 
cemetery of his own family temple Yekotn of 
RjogoLu in \edo, the pre«ent Tokyo Although 
his tomb-tone does not evist today. Ins posthu 
fflous Cuddfa<s£ name Chorin Yetju Koji is 
inscribed in the book of the death register kept 
m the temple 

The Memorial Ishibition of Kiyonaga Com 
memorating the 20th InaireMary of His 
Death was held at Takashimaya Tokyo, 
in 19 k) 


CULTURAL INTERCHANGE BETWEEN INDIA AND CHINA 

B\ Prov TAN \ UN SHAN 


T ime Sies as fa«t a» the duling arrow It 
has been three long years since I left India 
for my Fatherland But during this long 
interval, there was not a day when I did not 
think of India, specially not n moment when I 
did not think of this beautiful belovetl Viava 
Bharati at Santmiketan I left Santmiketan )ust 
like a bee leav’ng its hive I love Snntinikctan 
as much as my native vilinge , I love Jnilia also 
as much as my Fatherland This time when I 
left my native village and my Fatherland for 
India and for Santmiketan a second time it is 
just the same to me as if I returned from India 
and Santmiketan to my Fatherland and my 
native village three years ago The objective 
facts are opposite, but my sentiments are the 
same Hence my pleasure to be here is real^ 
beyond the expres«ion of the symbolic words 
which I can u«e 

India and China are naturally a pair of 
Bister countrie® Their siaiilaTilKS and iheir 
associations ore great, numerous and intimate. 
Looking over the geography an<l history of nil 
the nations in the world, we find there are not 
any other two nations that can be comparwl to 
our two countries This is true from every 
respect and from every standard of observation 
and judgment 

ftur two countries, both situated la the bnghf 
and glonous continent of Asia, India to the 


south west and China to the north ea«t, spread 
out lordly in diderent directions but yet are 
linked up at the main line, just like the two 
wheels of a carriage or iho two wings of a bird, 
and, even better to say, like the two bin Is and 
feet or the two ears and eyes of a person And 
the Himalava", gigantic and majestic, brilliant 
and magnificent, exactly re emble the common 
backbone, or the sboulders, or the neck, and also 
the nerve system of theiro Though jheir 
boundanes are markel off, jet the physical shape 
IS Similar 

A Chinese proverb speaks of “an extensive 
land with a multitudinous people’ Boih India 
and China have actually pos e sed them Be ides 
the soils of our two countries are fertile beautiful 
and productive , the peoples hones^ frugal and 
industrious The pro lucts of soils and the out- 
puts of labour are sufficient not only to maintain 
our own national existence but also to contribute 
to international prosperity 

Our civilizations started from the misty 
ancient times, that is, many thousands of years 
ago According to the orthodox historic Recounts 
m Chinese, the formal estahfiahment by ffuang Ti 
of ^United Empire in China was accomphabed 
"" "C., so that this pre«ent year 1934 is 

.631 in the Chinese cAendar of orthodox 
Jut the pie histone pencils mu«t have 
and full of events Some old books 


the year 4 
bistorr I 
been long 
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timl Uiiiii*o (ivilirntioii liw 
cicMf<ii tliouranil )cnr» 6ttort lIuaiiB Ii, otof™ 
c«n CO M far at to m) Uial our ni limmlaiy 
iiillim mwcnroil fitl) lliouranil yrara prior to 
tl,o tormntioi. of Ilunn); Ti'» l-inpirr Such 
rcnmrk. nmy l» Iruc, hut the rrconlnl hef "ro 
a hlllo too rtnioto to ho reliaUo It n only 
alter the rcipn o! IIunnB ft t int the ci»ch'^ 
,5 .tenia anil iliaal. can ho clcarlj mn,"licau.l 
nn.l Tirificl, » that there la no more room for 
In iloul'l at all Al'""* ''latorical 

r«onla ot Mry aneiciit time, are rillur inrullicient 
but aeeonhnc to rcrorelita a m Chioe.c lamU on 
liu.hlluam, the coinlilion ot ancient ll‘'l'‘ 
riucMj wnular to that ot anci.nt China Modem 
'elmhira Imv. proted trnn, inrctipitioi.a that 
tin date tor tho firat aPP,V'™''‘ “/ '’ij, ' "'"1 

cannot he lea than d.W HC to 3000 lU nnd 
eon.ecnunllj no one can ho .ecptical of th. 
Symrihration ot India. Tho inicnlion ot iho 
nriiien Inncuace i. the mo«t eascntial ehmciit 
"t eieihralion anl n knoerWee ot Meh inmntion 
H 11 clui, to llie unlcflnndint of the history of 
'iijatloii of any nation Ihe system of * bmcao 
®*^**/.« InriLms"!, camp into perfect cxi'lcnco at 
;r‘‘.'^c‘ot H.mnr'n -o it toUowa ih-it such 

knmw I 

SSr unio hetore that period \rsumenu -uid 
IrMfsnrc found in abumlanco in oW Uime«o 
clR«tic^ fo numcfous that I have no 
here to Vuote them all In « Cl.mce 
laJ the name of Ta Yuan Chii Liii or 
Krl9 of Buddhist World written by a famous 
raoShih m the Tanc D>na-u 
ft bMUlifiil r'ts’affe about the system of 

Jnton ^nurianBu'.'. R «>' , 

' >” i-sfeVKuaS" irdS-rms; 

“i? ? online ™ trom the tell to the 

"''m Vecond ifaa Khatu '>)>«' "aj.M 

tight me ec ,1,5 jbini 

Te'anp whosl way of wnting was from 

meant by Brahma is the 
. finnsknt by Kbaru, the inventor of 
inventor of Sn ^ Ql„a,^ the inventor of 

Kharosthj , liy also an ofBcml m ibe 

Chinese words „ jn reality, Ts’ang Chm 

government H S ,,,,5 

was not the man ^i„neso mitten language 

edited J the book ju«t quotcil that 

It la Kharu the next bo* 

Brahma TV as the eio«i ^ 0,,,^ „,5 

hvm?m the Middle Kingdom (Chfna) 
young . creation of Indian 

Ifow then, the ti iot undoubtedly far 
written 1»"SU“5“ ; A.okn, or «t lea.t corre. 

cerher thu" ho oEo (j,,, ^mpded 

ponding to ‘“0 P™” lunguoge RcconUj, 

the eyslem ,„„lo con.idemblo diMoyenes 

orch-ooloeisls hn« j hare JU.I menUoiicd 
in India, and 1 „ew concrelo eyidencca 

may be ‘.il, that the ages and facts of 

It is now very clear 


the btginning of Indian and Chinese civilization* 
are aomcwlial similar to each other 

The true old civibzeil nations of the world 
are four in number I'ffypt uttu Babylonia, 
India nnd China But ancient Tgypt and 
Bnhylonm have k'come at present mere vague 
Urms in hiHtory >'ot only have their original 
neoiilea dwindled nway, but also their civilizations 
I>iilo<l into iho t»vil!(.ht of the dim 'past , Iheir 
lands nnd their cities nre nflbrdmg onlv materials 
for archeologiH- to dig out, and onlyr subject 
matter for scholars nnd poets to sing and mourn 
for c%er Dilfo art also many other , younger 
nnlions i hith come and go, rise and fall Unly 
our two countries, India nnd Clunn, have stoo-i 
up firm nnd high from the very beginning to 
the present dny for thousands of years ^eady 
riiough our lands hive ever been trampled down, 
.lc\astated nnd usurped by foreign peoples 
politic.d!y nnd ccom.micnlly, yet our supenor 
tnJilioiis, teachings systems, and customs have 
often nssimihicl the wild barbarous invaders 
nnd made ibem educated and culturwl, so that 
our two countries are able to survive others 
nml ebiuc permanently Such arc the peat 
singular characteristics in the histones of India 
and China only 

Again tin. elementary sinrit of the 
nntionui charailer is Benevolent lo^e and rolitc 
dcfireiitC which may be represented by the 
worl Tin or perfect Mrlue. The essential spirit 
of the Indian national character is mercy and 
peace which may be represented by the wort 
Ahimso. riie«e four terms ‘benevolent love^ 
nnd polite deference,’ mercy ’ and ' pcacft 
though difftrent in form, art yet fundamentally 
tho same in sense The life of the Chine-s 

ndhercs to the Golden >rean ' •© their attitucte 
lowonls Kature is a process of harmonization 
The life of the Indians lays stress upon 
‘Continence, so their altitude towards Mature is 
a process of assimilation Ihe Chinese have a 
custom of worship of their ancestor* and love ot 
their kinsmen, so that the sy stem of big 

families is able to exist generation after genera 
lion And this is the case with the Imiian 

H lo too The Indians have the inclination to 
to their native land, honour their tochers 
and respect their elders And this is the case 
with the Chinese people too In social mtercou^o 
the Chinc»o empnosizo justice’ nnd ‘ upright^ 
ne s’, despise advantage’ nnd ‘disadvantage 
And 80 do the Indian people In relationships 
lietwecn man and woman the Indians ob eire 
•Vihastity nnd prize “modesty ’’ And so do too 
Chinese people. In addition to such 
standanls, the teachings of our sages at diucient 
times are very much similar on the whole 
Confucius sot up tho “Wu Ch’nng’ or Five elnica^ 
laws first “Jen’ or benevolence , second, 
or uprightness , thini ‘T.<i ’ or propriety tourtn 
“Chih or wisdom fifth, “Ilsim or faithfulness 
VaradUamana Jma nnd bakynmum Buddha boi 
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CULTURAL INTERCHANGE BETWEEN INDIA AND CHINA 


» 3 ^ched five ascetic rules or “Pancha Shm 
lho~t. of Jma are fir«t “peak the truth ^nd 
“live il pure poor 1 fe thir 1 “non killing 
fourth non •tealingr’ fifth ob erte cha tty 
and tho«e of Buldha are first, non killing 
second non «t<aling third non adttIU;i> 
foUth non lying fifth non drink ng Be ide<» 
Ihe Chinese people generally regard Chih-Jen 
iung* or wisdom benevolence and cour^ as 
the three sublime moral hws of the unnerve 
the Indian people ob«erve Sila, Samadhi and 
Pnjna or a«ceticism med tation and wi«dom as 
the guiding lamps of human life Principles of 
such a moral nature arc too copious to be 
enumerated m detail 


So much for the similar features m our 
national life As for the interchange of cultures 
between Ind a and China, it has taken plaM for 
more than two thousand years In the book of 
“Buddhach inta” or the classical biography of 
Lord Buddha it is stated that Buddha once 
learnt from Viavamitra \charin who told him 
of many books among wh ch one was a Book 
of China. In another book calletl Ilatnatutha 
or the great classics of Buddhist treasures 
we also find the names of some Chinese 
feudal states such ns “^Vu “Shu, Chin 
Such records as appear m Chice«e books m 
even far more in quantity At a time when 
most of the modem «trong nations bad no 
shadow of existence yet, and nhen their peoples 
were still m a primitive «tate of life over an 
uncultivated land, our two countries, India and 
China bad already achieved glorious and 
brilliant civil ration* and our wealth and 
prosperity had reached a stage really superior 
to what the European and American Powers 
have attained today m the true sense of life 
The essence of the present e tern cml ration 
of which the wh te races are so proud and for 
which the common people have so much envy 
and admiral ou is science India and China 
po «es ed even m ancient t mes the beginnings 
of some ecenees Long Ion®' ago India had 
what we call in Chinese I\uMn the five 

scences or “Pancha Vidya first the sceuce 
of sound or Sabda vidya second the science 

of crafts or “Silpabarma«thana vidya third 
the science of medicine or “Chikitsa vidya 

fourth the science of cause or Hetu v dya 
fift^ the science of introspect on or Adbyatoia 
vidya In China we had what we call now 
TiU ^ 1 the Sis Arts first 'Ll or 

propr ety second “Yo or mus c third Sheh 
or archery fourth Lu or Coachmanship fifth 
■^hu or wnting «isth Su or 'Matbemalcs 
Beside® there existed what were styled Tm Shu 
the SIS writings and “Lu-Ching the six 

class cs and many other stud es of medimn^ 
surgery a'tronomy astrology pottery arch lecture 
and the like It is only of such tb ngs of the 
molern Y e t as steamers train® airplanes and 
battle hips submarines cannons, gun® bombs 
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tanks poison gases death rays and many other 
brutal weapons of bloodshed and mas«acre that 
our two countr es Ind a and China had really 
had none 

The early facts concerning Ind an and 
Chinese relatonship of culture are found m 
various Chinese book* "uch ns L eh tsu “Chou 
shn-chi yi or the Book of Wonders of Chou 
‘Tiie-Sien Oman or the b ography of fairies 
•Shih LaoJChih or Sketches of Buddha and Lao 
trn “Ts i Lu” or the Seven Records “Ch ng 
Lu or the Classical Records, and Tii Tsu 
Tung Chi or the Accounts of Bud lha etc 
but this IS only a bare enumeration not any 
adequate systemat c description This is of 
course due to the remoteness of time and the 
complevitv of circumstances Any momentous 
event wh ch happened m the world and any 
intercourse which took place between the nat ons 
must first have a long period of growth before 
any clear and detailed records could be made 
about them So the actual historical facts of o ir 
cultural interchanges are available only after the 
influx of Buddhism into China. The formal 
dale for the first introducton of Buddb sni into 
China IS generally recognized to be the Tung 
Pmg tenth year of Mm Ti of Han Dynasty 
(67 A DX when the Emperor himself accorded 
Bu Idhism his royal welcome to the Capital 
Lo>\anq But in fact it la certainlv not 
the Tung Pmg tenth year when Buddhism 
first enteira C^b na it is also certainlv not 
after the Chinese acceptance of Buddhism 
that our cultures began to have mterebange 
IVe can only esy that Buldbism was first 
formally welcomed by a Chinese Emperor m 
Yung Ping tenth year and that the cultural 
interchange between India and China became 
more ultimate and prevalent after tbe royal 
recognition of Buddhism After tb s great 
Indian eages and scholars came to China, and 
learned Chinese monks and scholars travelled to 
India in large numbers at d fferent t me® 
carrying on the real work of cultural exchanges 
through the medium of Buddh sm According 
to tbe records of a Chinese book called 
“L Tai Kao-Seng Cbuan or the biographies of 
gre.at monks in various age® there were two 
hundred Chinese monks who learned m India 
with great success, and twenty four Indian sages 
who preached in China with marvellous achieve- 
ment But it must be remembered that there 
must have been many many more monks and 
scholars who either periaheil on the way or 
di Iked to leave their earthly names to posterity 
In another book called Tang Kao-Seng (jbuan 
the biographies of the great monks of Tang 
Dynasty there is a poem of which two line® 
read as below 

Vway from Clhang; An monks go Y est to learn 

Oat of a hundred no ten do return 

From this we see that many are they who 
went to Ind a but few are the fortunate who 
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th^ir 8W0r(l3 It is tumble eyen to think ol the 
feet that armaments are both openly and aecietly 
being prepared, mysterious weapons ot Blaughtcr 
are bemg invented day and night The scholm 
of politics and statesmen say, it is all a political 
problem tlio students ot economics and 

financiers say, it is all a problem of economy , 
but really it is only a cultural problem of idl 
the world If the ultimate remedy is not sought 
from culture it is impossible to cure the 
malady and to avoid the future CTtastrophe 
The Powers of Europe and America have imme 
to the end of their wits m the labyrinth , it is 
then urgently necessaiy for the Easterners 

especially Indiana and Chinese, to shoulder this 
dn't^rf human salvation I make this remark 
not because I have the least 
or look down upon Europe and Amcrim but 
I am convinced that the mi-uae of the modem 
■noatern sciences and "'“‘'"•'hsm is l^^nsible 
for the imminent crisis and tnbulations of the 
world So a new outlet to human life must 
be researched out from the fM*','''' ''y'’'™” 

especially from the cultures ot India and Chinn 


I do not mean that all ‘b® modern VI e.tern 
sciences should bo thrown away, but that the 
nnnlicition of 6 uch pcicnces muet be controlled, 
dTOiteil modilled, and ndjusted by b'nevoknt 
nnd harmonious spirit of 3 ,'" w 

cultures, so that a new civilisation will » 
brought nbout for the con«miclivo l>e”e« ““ 
bcuemcnt of all humanity The enlightened 
persons ot Europe and Amencn who have bren 
aware of the shortcomings of their n™ cultures 
are now all making eH”"? ‘bf 
medicine from the cultures of India and Climm 
Hence, needless to say, wo Indians and Chine e 
mu«t wake up at once and restore our old 
national relationship By the 
our cultures, we shaU achieve our 
renaissance by cultunil renaissance snau 

create a new world civiliziilion , and by tty 
new civilization we -hall relieve all mankind 
Our two countries having made a glonous 
m the past, can t we make again a glonou 
world in tiie future ’ 

A lecture at Santmiketan 


an educational EXPERIftlENT IN RAJPUTANA 

S^^AMIJAGADIS^VAI^ANANDA 


r AN lias made a mess of his life’ , 
obseracs Edmond Holmc», tho 
veteran English thinker and 
writer, “because he has made a 

”"1”' „>'1r*:s irolr mo^erttich 
rtns'siow ‘taller the clnos of trensition 
S.dCtho'don.es nre bemg ^mbY 
“"'urn ”n.?d“nls nnd modern'^method, of 

Tsf 't most bo frnnkly -idmitted tlint the 
™oc’essot cducnioool udt cnliirc, in niodeim 

success Ol ^ 

l”.co«JrShsi.tli,ikcf.n, Gliriikiil nnd B.shi- 

Ltro\H.inwnr, —/schtls' o^So 

M ssion Slglinr, Mndni. nnd 
Jim, ,1 nshun Mission 

Hrfhrc'boryn Vidjnhyn »t Rmcb, md other 


leading educational esperiments have not,, 
as ill luck would have it, achieved their 
desired goal so far Nevertheless India is 
neither fighting shj of, nor is daunted by 
slow progress and failures, and educational 
experiments are newlj being multiplied wit 
great 7 cal and sacrifice 

The thoughtful section of the Indian 
population IS di'gustcd with the faiiUj ana 
even disastrous methods of the present system 
ot education and is progressively realizing 
the value of sound education In tho curreo 
system of education, ethical and spintua 
values have been sacnBced for profession 
and manual training The ‘Tjrcad and butter 
education of our schools and colleges is 
unable to produce ‘ perfect specimens o 
manhood ’ but just men and women, with rare 
exceptions, of course, who would get on we 
m tho world and probably a few prize winners 
or precocious wage earners 3 his edncationa 
system docs not give due importance a 
character with fourfold basic qualities ncco 
ing to Bertrand Russell, i u , vitahtj, courngc. 
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seasitiveaess ind latelligeace, ind has 
pnctically neglected true culture The 
personality of the etadent has been suppressed 
instead of allowing it to blossom forth 

It IS to eluumate the glaring defects of 
modem education that an educational experi- 
ment IS being made m R.i]putana Nestl^ on 
the high peaks of the An\ alli hills, Udaipur, 
the queen city of Rijputana, situated as it is at 
the altitude of about two thousand feet above 
the sea level, affords beautiful scenery and a 
wholesome climate to the Vidja Bhavan to 
carry on its aciivities The Vidya Bhavan of 
Udupiir which is hardly four vear» old wants 
to gi%e constructive shape to the common 
protest ngain'st the evila and imperfections of 
the existing system of education — particularly 
the inadequate attention pud to the formation 
of character and training in citizenship Its 
primary ami is to use education as a means 
of social reconstruction and CNentually to 
enrich society in all its branches with a supply 
of nctiNe, dutiful members imbued with a 
spinfc of idealism and fully equipped morally 
and mentallv The infant institution has gone 
forward in its desire to conduct expenmeots 
and to employ up-to-date methods of child 
training so far as it has been practicable It 
has already demonstrated its distinctiveoe-s 
and has amply justified the need for more 
institutions of its kind for the advancement 
of education in the country 

The Vidra Bhavan is particularly fortunate 
to hare a suitable site of about sixty bighas 
of land with its natural healthy eoiroundings 
in a secluded suburb of the beautiful Udaipur 
town The school buildings and bo«tcl an, 
“orrouiided by fijwer gardens and fruit 
orchinfs The under pre«idctit and ifie 
chief executive officer of this promising in*ti 
tution 11 the public-*pirited Dr Mohan Sinha 
Mehta PliD, 3 £.A ix. R , Bar-at law, who has 
devoted his life and rciourccs to it. There 
ore about nmetr students on the rolls ood 
sixteen teachers It is partlv rendcntial at 
present for want of boarding accommodation 
Of conr^c, attempts are being made to make 
it wholly re'idenfi i! The «choo} is up to the 
Matnculation standanl from the lowest infant 
classes, Mi«s Eaihenne lleiJemann, who is 
a highly qualified and noble hearted tiigli«h 
lady, i« Its chief supervisor and rector She 


not connected with any Christian njis^ioi? 
and i<* a great lover of Indian thought and 
culture She i-> mainly responsible for the 
phenomenal success of the Vidya Bhavan 
tu such a short time She has dedicated 
herself to the sera ice of India on educational 
li^es from a quite disinterested motive 

The baste principle of child p ychology 
that th" fundimental nature of the child is 
intelligent and good, as advocated by Alarm 
Montcsson, is being assiduously kept m view 
In the Vidva Bhavan So long we have 
governed the child through mistrust almost 
resembling hatred instead of allowing it to 
grow through love and underetanding The 
individual has been lost in tho mass The 
great quality of discipline has been approached 
from altogether a wrong angle withgrievou* 
moral results Through onr bigotry and 
Ignorance wc haie obstructed the child in 
his one great natoral mission, that of growth 
In a word it has been at its be t only 
instrucuon, which we have misnamed as 
education In the Vidya-Bharan a steadi 
and deliberate effort is made to adopt the 
method sugge ted by Joseph Payne whereby 
theteacher^s part m the process of education 
is that of a guide, director or «(ipcnntcndent 
of the opemtioDS by which the child teiches 
himself The boys are encouraged to be 
their own teacher* They arc taught to 
educate (heir own mtnd nnd to tram other 
senses, external and internal Thev are 
alwayi discouraged to cram and memonre 
their le sons like automatons 

"nie science and art of education has 
made great advance in recent years The 
old (heorr that the child s mind is a blank 
tabfet, a InOufa rasa, as Locke caffed it, 
has already been erpIo<lcd Ihe new belief 
of “nature and nurture,” aumtned up in the 
two words of Sir Percy Nunn, is widely being 
accepted and applied with remarkable 
success The child is bom with certain 
inhented mental traits and the aim of educa- 
tion IS to afford the atmosphere in which 
thev may grow If the right eivironment i« 
created, the child will himself Jeam with ca«c 
The teacher in the A’ idya Bhavan ts a guide 
and fouDspJJor in (he child s studie® Here 
a Ftrong effort is being made to male the 
child think for himself and take care of him- 
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self Ihe co-oi'dmition of all subjects of sUidy 
IS being attoropted The personal element 
in education i= verj, very groat Unices the 
teachers ire highlj qualified bodil} , intcllec 
tually and morally, the studenU will never 
be drawn towanls them The teaching 
profession IS a sacred ote and the teachers 
are m fact the builders of the future societ> 
But unfortunately the majority of teachers 
look upon their profession as no better than 
a monej making and bread-winning one 
The pivotal principle of educational philo 
shopy perhaps is that example is better than 
precept. But the modern teachers are far 
avraj from the former The well known 
educationist Thring has richtly said Life 
imparts life to life through life” So in the 
Vidja Bhavan the teachers are more friends, 
cinrdians and parents than mere imtrnctors 
Mcntalh and morallj efScient teachers there 
ore in the staff The aim of education, as 
Bacloa points out, is to develop the social 
effiuency of the child The school stands 
midwaj between the home and society bo 
the Vidya Bhavan ha« been making e\er> 
effort to develop a hoalthj corporate life m 
its ward* 

Ihc child is father of the man, «ays 
the poet phtlo.opl.cr Wordsworth 
,s karot .0 iho formitito penod of childhood 
hftri fruit in the ndiilt age Bertniiid Itu~cU 
h-e nl=o .Old to the some effect that n child 
completes Its educition heloro it is nine >enrs 
old and liter on the child mind almost loses 
Its pi isticitj and fleiibilit; So the ^ idja 
Bhlsnn mlmits only little boys between sm 
mill ten years Its .deal is to begin cdneition 
oil right lines in infancy Pla)-wa) is the 
kynote of the method of dealing with this 
infant class There is no rigid lime table 
font. Greater emphasis is laid on Iraiiin 
the senses than the reasoning facnltj Fug I'h 
13 laimlit b) the direct method more or Ic s 
asahlinE and spoken language by way of 
eonacrsation Both the analytic and syniheUo 
methods, hie the phonetic and look and 

v" aAi oroplojcd according to indiridnal 
need lor teaching the correct icccnt of 
\ the school possesses set of lingua 

phone’ records Plans arc read, for the 
Stkage hostels, real modern giirnki.las in whu* 
Jip small children between the age of six and 


ten will reside with the married master, 
entering tlm latter’s family Life lu these 
cottages will modify tlie sudden change from 
the mother’s care to the ordinary hostel 
crowd 

The special feature of the Vidya Bhavan 
IS to give each boy ab«olutel^ individual 
attention. To achieve this end the group 
system has been introduced The whole 
school has been divided into groups 
consisting of about fifteen or twenty 
bojs more or less on a psv chological basi«. 
Lach group is under the cliarge of two, or 
sometimes three, teacher^ This is a groat 
help in the coordination between the borne 
and the school and the complete harmonious 
dev elopment of the child Ihe conventional 
homework is avoided It being a whole daj’s 
«choo! from dawn till dusk, children prepare 
their le‘‘soo 8 in periods of ‘supervised study 
The ‘assignment work combined with super 
vised study is a cautious approach in the 
direction of the Dalton Plan The class 
rooms 10 the school arc allotted to different 
subjects and are accordingly equipped It 
IS hoped to have in course of time labo^ 
atones for working around the Dalton method 
Lxaminations arc not regarded as the only 
entenon for promotion The boj has to 
jirove through solid work throughout the jear 
the simultaneous development of head, heart 
and hand for the same Sansknt and Persian 
arc compulsory up to the middle standard 
This arnngemeut is preferred not only 
because the stud} of classical languages 
broadens the mental outlook but also because 

it gives a wider basis to the boy’s studies at 

a higher stage Science and Geogmph} are 
taught in a realistic and humanistic way The 
boys learn Geograph} through pictures and 
observation of birds and animals, bcience 
IS taught through the life stones of great 
scientists and their discovcnes The child’s 
mind IS thus imprco^ed with the creative pos 
sibihties of the human mind The syllabus 
of History la drawn up on a ‘concentric 
method’ b} which the bovs learn first the 
fundamentals of Indian Ilistorv and great 
pcrsomlilies of the world Slusvc and dnw- 
ing are eoropulsor}, bocau‘e the study of tl em 
respectively develop the inner rli}ihm and 
tcsthcUc sense of the child The medium of 
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instructiou is the mother tongue Thebojs 
are not merelj conflned to the text books 
prescribed for the cour&e but the teacher leads 
them to the library, which is an open one 
This has produced excellent results 

Manual traming, gardening physical edaca 
tion and games arc all included in the earn 
culnm There is also a library, a workshop 
and a laboratory ittached to the school The 
"Vidya Bhavan also makes use of the Boy 
Scout mo\ ement. The boys with their 
teacher’s guidance briog out a manosenpt 
magarinc This de\elop3 the creative faculty, 
the imagmafion aud the writing capacity of 
the student Occasionally trips to places of 
historical or geographical interest and excur 
Sion camps are organized to tram boys in self 
reliance and endurance Moreover, camps 
bring them in touch with the mystic and 
spiritual influence of nature Outings arrang 
ed OQ group and scout lines have proved of 
great educational utility Plato long ago truly 
pointed out that for the sound education of a 
child a gymnasium for the body is as oecess 
ary os the gymnasiuoi for the soul The boys 
have, apart from sy stcmatic physical culture, 
regular outdoor games locluding sword play 
and lathi play The Vldya-Bhavan is making 
some experiments to find for itself the educa 
tional methods which may best suit its 
children No method is taken for granted for 
good Every project is accepted on an cx 
pcnmental basis Methods hare been adopted 
to minimize the cmI effects of excessive ex- 


ternal nuthontj which breeds cither blin< 
obedience or unreasoning revolt and tc 
develop a sense of responsibility and self 
reliance in children Great emphasis is laic 
on the adjustment of the boys, to the environ- 
ment The Vldya-Bhavan is a non denomina- 
tional institution and is so by choice jfc 
particular dogma or theological system forms 
the exclusive basis of the scheme of religious 
education Common principles of all religions 
and lives of all world teachers are told to the 
boys m the form of stones after the prayer on 
Sunday mornings The talks have often 
stimulated searching enquiries and interesting 
discussions on God and the Untaerse and 
the duties and obligations of man towards 
them 

The Vidya Bhavan is fortunate to have a 
band of selfless workers, sincer" to the back 
bone If Ur Mehta, the founder president, 
19 the body Miss Heileraann, the rector, is the 
brain of the institution It is indeed a great 
ente^p^se for a lofty purpose It requires 
Herculean strength and Himalayan patience 
to work out Its plans and projects and to 
make It a growing reality But the logic of 
It IS irresistible 

It Is right ideals in education that shape 
tho destiny of the nation India was dena- 
tionalized by following a. wrong course of 
education But tho time is not far off when 
Indun ideals will bo adopted in tho Indian 
educational institutions to build India’s future 
greater than her glorious past. 
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The volume before us is an ctbnorcsphtc soppl^ 
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on the basic Mediterranean substratum The 
Brahman of the United Provinces the Sikh of tbe 
luniab and North ^^cetern Himalayan tribes like 
tbe Kaffir and the Pathan are said to bo typical 
rcpreaentatiTca of tbs type 

(4) \ short-Btatured broad beaded Slongoloid 
element is found all aloug the sub Himalayan regions 
from North east Kashmir to Bhutan 

{5) A second Mongoloid elcracnt with medium 
stature and iongish bead and medium nose but with 
the typical Mongoloid characteristics of the face and 
tbe eye eonstiiutes tbe major strain in tbe population 
of the tssam hills and not inoonsiderably of the 
Brahmaputra valley The Angamt Naga and tbe 
Jlikir Dodo group are good representativa of this 
type 

(C) l<nst but not tbe least is the short statured 
longheaded brown black element constituted by the 
aboriginal population of India said to be of the 
\u3traloid or Proto-Australoid type who are in fact 
tbe earliest occupants of Indian soil except perhaps 
H still earlier dark pigmy strain of the Negri o type 
who would oppear to have been displaced and 
partially absorbed by the ancestors of the existing 
sbongioes of India 

Dr Guha proposes that to these nonNegrctoid 
Indian abonginea the ancient Indian name of 
Nisada may henceforth bo applied more appropriately 
than any new fanglcd modem name such as 
Pre-Dravidian ' Proto-Australoid or \ eddoid ' But 
we doubt whether it would be prudent to use this 
old and more or less occupational name which 
seems to have acquired an unsavoury association 
abont It in preference to the colourless appellation of 
pre Dravidion The newly found raee-consciousness 
and eten racial pride now in evidence among certam 
sections of Indian aborigines might resent the 
resnscitation of the term Nisada ns a racial name 
to Ic applied to them 

Physical measurements and sfatistical calculations 
occopy the larger mrt (UC page*) of this first part 
of the volume Dr Guha toot nnthroporaetne 
meosurments of as many as 2 511 pmons under the 
auspices of the Census Department and dso ntilircd 
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certain previous roeasurements taken by iuraself and 
other workers xn the field A number of excellent 
plates enhance the value of this part of the work 

The Second Part of the volume before ns consists 
of “EthnojiTaphic JJotes by vanous bands ” Dr Hutton 
^mself leads with 16 pages of his own Tout Notes 
on different tnbes that he visited As might be 
expected, his notes based on his own observations are 
very accurate and lUummating But alone the accuracy 
of aoxne stray item here and there based obviously on 
information may perhaps be doubted. Thus the infonna 
tion regarirag the Oraons that each village has siMue 
different animal for its emblem, applies now only to 
a very limited number of Oraon villages in the central 
portion of the Hanchi plateau alone, and the wooden 
camel that Dr Hatton saw at a eeitam Dhumkiina 
{presumably of village Barhambey) is not ndden by 
the headman at the Rath festival ’—for the Oraons do 
not observe the Hoik festival at all.— hut is taken to 
the Oraon tnbal j itroj which have no connection 
with any Hindu festival and are not held in the 
month of .rtsarh m which the JfalA festival of the 
Hindus IS celebrated 

As for Dr Hutton’s note at p 9G on the ongio of 
the Kurmi Slahtos of Chota Nagpur it is grati^ing to 
the present wnter to find that Dr Hutton s suggestion 
that they ‘lepresKit an amalgamation of the braeby 
cephal’c Pamin stock" with an ancestral 'Kolann’ 
stock that ‘‘the Kuimi Hahto is a clear monument 
of e \]piao migration into India and the process 
0 its absorption " is in perfect agreement with the 
sarae hypothesis that the present writer saggcsted on 
cdturJ grounds sometime ago in bis presidentui 
address at & literary association at rurulm (Manbhum) 
and which was published m the Cengali monthly 
'Piaiaat' of Sravan 1312, B E (Jufj 19351 

With regard to the contributions of other writers 
ID this second Fart of the volame under review their 
<;ua]Ur is generally very good particularly of such 
contnounoos {to name only a few) os tho«« of Rev 
Dr Biding 31f Mills Mr Barry Mr Han Bilash 
and the Uto Mr Dewar, and Mr IF V Qngson 
who have made special studies ot the tnbes they 
wnic abont If any comment is permissible, one 
would have liked to see that the special area in which 
a particular contnbutor studied a particalar tnbe 
might be noted,— for enstom* belefs and (radiiions 
of the same tribe are found lo vary more or less 
in different local areas 

\lthongh the notes of the majority of the contn 
butors of this second part are more or less valuable 
this cannot unlortunstely be said of all To cite one 
or two lostaoces of pstcotly erraocous statements hr 
eontnbutors who obviously do not undcratsad wbtt 
they wnte about At p 115 wo read Oraons are 
a class of the Kolanan division of the abonpnals" I 
kgaiD ‘‘Marriages at present are not confioM to the 
same Dins but a man of one Part-f can narry a prl 
of another Piris of Oraons” 1 And so on ao5 forth 
To designate the ‘Dravidian’ speaking Oraon as 
'KoUnan ’ and to say that marriage in the same 
“Pans” (clan) is the mle amoag the abongioes of 
Chota Nagpur, and mamaM outside the clan ts 
just bemnnuig to be yrrnttUeti, is to rever«e the actnal 
slate of things and to betray utter ignorance of the 
tnbes about whom this contnbutor looses lo wnte 
Some other items of information that he sopjilics 
are of the same quality 

knother writer writing about the SantaJs says 
at p. Ill, "The chiefs are drawn from the Ciskn 
clasi" but at p 2?D he imtes "Ihetw m no 


order of social precedence, and no chiefly clan ” 
Another contributor prefaces his contnbntion by 
saying ‘ I have collected os much information as 
possible from a cursory penisal of such literature as 
13 available in my office library dealing with the 
tnbe and from hasty local enquiries made" at two 
places One may be permitted to doubt the value and 
Dsefnlness of notes prepared in this way Fortunately 
these are exceptions rather than the rule in tha 
vdaiae 

When we consider the three parts of Vol I 
(India) of the Reports of the Qnsm of India 1931 
as a whole we cannot but feel unstinted admiration 
for the mass of valnahle material coUectedjmarebaUed 
systematized and synthetized by Dr Hatton with 
tne zeal devotion and still of an accomplished 
scholar that he is 

C Eor {Raneht) 

NOTES ON THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO JOHN B>i H P Blamtshy Published hj 
Theosophical Pubbshtnq House, Aduar, J^drai 
Pp sJ 

The notes are undoubtedly scholarly and breathe 
a spirit of research But many of the interpretations 
wUI cerUmly be onacceptable tn an orthodox 
Christian The spirit in which the Neat Testament w 
onderstood by out author will be evident from tho 
following statement 

The whole of the Akw Tesiameni is an allegoncal 
representation of the Cycle of Initiation » e , the 
nalnral birth of man in sm or Arab, and of hia second 
or epinlual birth as an Initiate, followed by his 
reeurrection after three days o! tranoe—a mods of 
purification— during which time hu human body or 
Astral was in Hades or Hell, which is the earth and 
his divine Ego in Heaven or the realm of tmth Tho 
Mic Testament d«cnb« unselfish tekile or tlin/ie 
magic the Old Testament mm the description of 
btaek or selfish magic The latter is psychism th" 
former tdl spintuahty (p SO) 

There are many to whom most ancient writiugt 
<c p, the liamaijana and the ilaliai/inrala) at- 
allegoncal Ihey will be delighted with this 
interpretation of the Bible 
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mcanlnp will be ohvioun to any one iiho « 

l«30V. lilo thU y ^ BlIATTAClIAIUrL 

A TTt^Ton.\ 01 administrative 

M FORMS IN in DERAB AD STATE Ih, 

\f ytlulhJi hhan Keu Ifi/derabatl Prest 
Srnindcralad, 1935 Fftrc unstated 

AYIIITHER inDERAinp - Ry Ah t 

Hasan {Pulltshernot mentioned) /•f ^ 

Thfso are two uncqnal boots. Mr FatulUh Khan 

These are V i ^ aa-dust eTamination of 

fhS'^SnMn S 'tho ldmu.umiti.c maclimerj u. ibe 

ill "We influence of the Residency over .he 

nf K^tlsh Indian talent into the edminn|ra 
infusion of Untisn i nphievements of bir Kwhan 

called the 5*in‘ ' CSonstitution. ns indicatlnf^ the 
rescript of the ne^ j'„ „p .t* adroinw 

mSan “ P^“,on! Fo-r <h.t.tcij »« 

KSiYriTrSlX «r 

sSf “ 

S,l” ."^ppS-ri « '•“ « ‘X' *" 

started ^l7ame Subj«ts Baha^ 

President is -o* the State Ooreniraent The 

lately Political Slcmber « ine .la pnncipal 

clauses of tho iAXi„ , j cniphnsia upon 

trenchant language _rol.^n,s of the State 

Se ot the “ Ilrdcr.b.d 

It w raalnly cent^ i^una t movcioeiit 

„for the Hydenibndis Leagues ocliriUcs 

,9 but LWMie 13 non comroun'd and non 

Fortunately "ninhaaues the nccessUy for 

denominational aod empn ^ to Dcccam 

loyalty to w icraembcrcd that over two 

^atlonall9m hen it w i manning the admioistra 

r'njStr^hi' The "gd^bri"* S* 

Upon the British GoTcmment and not 

,s an Hlly o^“®rea"ue demands a f«r posiuon 
a feudatory The Leag federal polHF and 

for Hyderabad in q^H® ” ^ t iwb »1iuig a 

upbraids the State oovw delegations to 

deta led °AonfcrencM It furtber inawta <m 

tho Round Table ^^^te and 

the broadening of the ro democratic 

outlines anew wnsUtutmn^n jocs not propnw 

K'°ffil'b SS i»”SS. bol denied. Ibc clj 


iransont™ »< » I»f P’'^ P’"™'”'"* 

IISH nstaraily ptoroked Ihe wreth ol the R^d^cy 
when he touched upon the sore point tlmt 
after Lord Reading’s wsmlng to 

tbcKi/ams famous conc^ning the rendiion 

of the Berats the Political Departrarat of the 
Ooreroment of India hare Sm 

in dealing with the legitimate inwresU 
tlons of cleren million P^nle. I wish Ibat “orc 
books of the type done by Air Ilasan f f 
upon every one of the Indian htates I ubhcity H 
.n m .fell SbbDAbAl. 

THE KUBAL OB THE MAXI5K OJ 
TIRUVALIUVAR Transtaled Dj T P i 
A,mr Second Dlilion The Dharadcaja AsUrama, 
bhermadcti, South India jmqcs DIC lomo 
Utn+SSS 

The AktoI is one of the finest producte of Indiw 
culture Its author Tiru rallura’- was a South Indm 
Pariah and flourished probably about 200 
Though born of an untouchable Tim vallnw 
combined the wudom of a statesman and 
with the spiritual rision of a saint His Ar r«is a 
Tcnublc treasure-house of good counsels for tae 
house bolder and the king as well as tho man secMg 
after b«itilude or liberation Thus it u not o^y a 
great book of Indian but of the tVorld 
well Diis very important work was twice translate 
ID German prose and once m poetry Be«dw this 
It has been translate into Latin French and Etiglisb 
and 10 the last named language Are translati on s 
exist From this one can well wtimste the gnat 
raloc of the nerk which has bf*cn fiiiingly ealW tW 
romil \eda Thus we offer our heartiest thanU W 
Mr Aiyar for making the Kurd wnitcn in old ana 
diffcoU Tamil, arailable for the generi! public in an 
authentic and readable tranalation To Iovot « 
Indias culture especially of her religions hlcratnru 
this work will be highly welcome 

As regards bis conception of the aim an! object* 
of human life Tini rallurat is a typ cal Indian mM 
He bclieies m the four obi>a:t5 of human life {.cnamr 
taraa or i un sharti i) Hence He has a very bedthy 
and happy outlook ot life He has spoken highly 
roamm love and family life and is in this 
so different from some of our modern saints wno 
draw their inspiration from the S mitic source ana 
sneak Tcry disparagingly of all s-s relations ana 
advocate all kinds of asceticwra for making roan 
religious or apintual Little do these salnu know that 
the asceticism which menus a virtual denial ot lim 
desiccates a man physically as well as spiritually it 

may be hop^ that tho Xitral will act m corrective 

to those who has so long been misled bv a toise 
idealism which has been imported from abroal 

The Auiolis divided into three parts whicU are 
assgncd to what may be translated as dliarna <»«/« 
and lama which are the three among the lo»r 
pKnMfcorttM of the ri*/is The last r'uruflailka OT 
has not bcci treated tn the Kiirat probaw 
for the fact that one attaining the first three will teci 
no difTculty in attaining this or it may be the suoirei 
was too deep for a written lecture In the nrst 
part on dha i la Tiru valluvar treats tho 
duties of a house-holder and the rules of self d «cipliee 
for an individual In the accond part he h« tree tea 
raattera generally handled by writers of ndi-sha'^t^ 
a* duties of a king and the membere of the u^y 
politic In these two matters he has displayed rouen 
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practical sense In the third or the last part of Iu9 
wort Tiru Talluvar has treated mamape ana conjngal 
love. He as the story goes was an ideal husband 
and had for bis wife a very devoted woman and 
whatever we have in the last part of the iTwroI u 
probably a faithful record of the truths about lore 
and mamape realized m his own personal life and 
this gives additional charm to his great work In 
spite of Tiru valluvar’s very un-semitic outlook of life 
some Christian writers have traced Christian influncea 
in the Kiiral Their chief reliance in the matter was 
the dubitiu« story of the establiahnient of a Christian 
church in J^lapore by St. Thomas in 200 A C But 
Dr J E. Carpenter in Hibbert Lectures (1919) on 
‘Theism in medieval India says that he mcains 
unconvmced ibat the higher relipions thought of 
medieval India owed anything to Chnstian influence 

^ote on ChnsUamt j in India where he disensses 
the worth of the story of St Thomas in Mylapore 
should be reid in this connection 

Thus the Rural represents the Indian spirit in its 
truest form, and we again thank the translator for 
this valuable work 

llANOifOBAV Qno<n 

HOW I FORETOLD THE LIVES OP 
GREAT SIEN, edited by Dr Hasmukb A/ 
Khakhar published ^ M»asrs D B Tarvporerala 
Sons and Cb of Bomby Bond Bombay Pnec 
Bs 6 nef 

Dr Ehakhar has compiled this adoirable book 
from the memoirs nod articles of Cheiro (whose 
Kal name }» Count Louis Hamooo) for the 
bene^t of the wide cirele of students of the study 
of the hand The book has been prefaced by an 
introduction by Chetro himself 

In his introduction Cbeiro admits and 
acknowledges tbnt the Hindu Vedas are the tddest 
scnpiurcs that have been found and la fact they 
are the foundation of even the Greek Schools of 
learning The noet ancient reoords arc those found 
amonpt the Hindus although it is dithcult to trace 
ns path from country to country It is pleasing 
to note that Cbeiro predicted with admirable 
certainty the desti iCa of many eminent persons lo 
the world including Her Gracious Majesty the 
late lamented Queen \ ictona His Jf^esty the late 
King Edward vll the late Czar of Russia King 
Humbert of Italy Lord Kitchener of Khartooni. 
\VbitUker Wnght, King Leopold of Belgium and 
4 of odcc eimiTirfff petwof He efv fjtrioAi 
the tragic end of the lU fated Utantc It (s 
“Cbeiro s conviction that il is possible with care 
to aroid the ill etfc Cs of onfarourable conjunctions of 
the planets Che ro has demonstrateo that the 
lines of the hand are a vcnCable chart of life and 
they can be accurately read and deciphered 

JiTEsuK-i Nath Bosf 

PROBLIM OF U^’EMPLO\ME^T Bj 
Aofini Ranjan Sarkar published bi/ The DodL 
(hmpony LlcL, Cblmllfi Pnrf Puper One 

The monograph under renew is a coUcctMm of 
relevant extracts from addresses on nnemploymeiit 
and all ed problems delivered by the author at 
different times before the Economic dirties of the 
Vidyasagar College and Scottish Church College and 
the Old ''todenm Bennicn of the Dacca Hall of the 


Dacca Lniversity \lthough in these addresses the 
anihor has concerned himself with unemployment in 
India generally and Bengal in particular he has not 
missed the wider issues involved The author admits 
that along with other countries India has been 
susceptible to international trade conditions but at 
the aame time he has not failed to stress the point 
that in certain respects India s unemployment proolem 
diff rs from that of the Western eountnes and is 
latgely independent of outside causes In Bengal 
of ml the classes affected none has been so badly 
hit as ^ middle clossrs of the Province To this 
class the Province owes much of its culture and 
enlightenment and many of the nobltst qualities of 
onr race It is. therefore in the fitness of things 
that the author has discussed at a considerable length 
the mam factors which have accentuated unemploy 
ment among the middle classes Af er examining the 
eanses of unemployment and attempting to estimate 
Its extent and mdicate its incideuce, the author goes 
on to auggt^t certain lines of remedies which would 
help to mnee the evil substantially The author 
has auggested good many avenues of employment 
with or witbont State aid and has also proposed the 
mtrodnction of technical education on a larger scale 
to cope with the problem Though more practical 
auggcalions would have been welcome one cannot 
but admire the masterly manner m which the whole 
qucatiOD has been tackled TVe are sure that thi* 
moo^Tnph will be of great help to those who are 
senoQsIy thinking of a solution of the problem of 
unerntdoyment obtaining in this country The get up 
and printing of the book are excellent 

SUKUSIAP RtNJW Das 

MARGARET GILLAN A Play tn three 
acts Bj Bniisley J/acAaiiwra Qeorg» Allen an I 
Uniitn London 1534 "s Cd Hcf 

A dramatic account of a paasionsCely lovuig 
woman who tries to control her destiny but whom 
fate isflcka The rush of events and of years has 
been skilfully prevented and the tragedy of life 
comes out in all ita intense agony and cruel sirength 
The lotercet oerer fisgs and though the atmosphere 
IS that of an Insh locality the ajpeal is nnivers^ 
The climax has been powerfolly worked out and the 
play 13 an index of the dramatists power over 
emotional ensea and tcn«e situation* 

THE ^ARIJA^B REBFLLIO^ Bj Prof 
C M Jfarxrffl VJ {GavAabf A* ilSwKvwevaw 
Son* <C Co Bombay Br 1 ( 1934 

Prof Vgarwal in course of the eight chapters 
of thw book pTVsenls his case for the removal of 
ontoucbahil ly and discusses the problem in its 
proper bcanngs carefolly sifting from it qncstions of 
intcnDamagc and interdioiog, and taking bis stand 
on reason and feci ne rather than merely on tbn text 
of (he senptures. He believes that it u out of all 
proportions to a*sign lo the Uanjacs a nnmbcr of 
seats which the strength of their population docs not 
deserve and while the Brahmins and odier caste 
Hindus lusy help m educating them they should 
«»-op«ate by gtving up nneJean pracjcev and in 
other way* approaching the view point of caste Hindus 
Society u dynsmic heredity is not the dccis ve 
factor to matters of profe«*ionsl effdenev and there 
thonid be no bar to tb* admission of H*njans to 
the Jlindn (cvnples only the raste Hindus should be 
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K aded to this step and not coerced to it by any 
ative act . , 

Prof. Acarwal has abundant sympathy for the 
caste Hindu Tiew point but happily that does not 
blind him to the fact that the Hanjan s is a just cause 
lie IS no doubt sometimes nervous about the 
tremendous impetus pven to the movement by 
Mahatma Gandhi but nevertheless f^s genuine 
admiration for the saint of Sabarmati. His treatment 
of the subject must be pronounced on the whole 
comprehensive and satisfactory Though based on 
Mr S M Mates book (m Marathi) on the Bubjwt it 
docs not follow him slavishly, but the political bias 
IS all the more pronounced ^ ^ 

THE SOCIAL ECONOMY OF THE 
HIMALAYANS B/ S D Pant JilA 
LL D Ph D London George Allen and 
Ujiuin Ltd 15s Pp 264 42 plaUs and 6 maps 
The book under review presents a detailed account 
of economic life in the ^umaon Himalayas The 
author is himself a Lumaom and has therefore 
had good opportunities of observing the people 

The agricultural life of the people has been 
treated with particular care and su^cient detwls bare 
been given with regard to predatory cuUivation 
Scir the rotaUon of crops ungation 
cSlo and so on The author is particulwly “»^t^ 

in the relation between environment and *0*“ ^ 

Sndia“\e^rby“^hfen*vSon|enr^i5i^ 

Si'S «“ 

!; tS"e”reachM Ih» « Iheorelicl 

conduuoii __ Iji, opej, 

. SiSer on tho phjsioal featura of tie 

Saon'Ka/a. Bo*, 

'? :‘„rSzS"o von fto Standard loi; boSl. 

H».Can gwaphr H.» 

Of liely to confuse and mislead 

tton IS e Everest should not even 

of *o =;? 

s"”f?.s"’ffi •Sr'i 

■'td 'd» .uSni r aSo^^cS! 

meaning and do« Jiov s Himalayan range Sven 

ranges beyond the ^reai to mean the 

Il^in ,n north west beyond and 

mountain system Kailas range. ’There arc 

perhaps regard to geographical names 

similar mistakes X ® used Bat these 

which have . jgtjjet from the obnons value 
Sc’toL nb'oS to -i “a abnnd.nco of oconon .10 
.nfomation j cconome qnralion. 

lint there is one point which ^in» 
treated in tb? ^ we hope Dr Pant will throw 
furthCT Allowing sub^t in some snbseouent 

more light on the toi i certam co relation 

volume Tust M tn^ human life so there ought 
between the economic activities of the 

^ r ^lal or^nization Df Pant has 

qTcstm in with reference 


to the social status of women But we feel tempted 
to ask if the economic activities of the people have 
not also produced social stratifications m order to 
carry on those very activities with elTicien'^ , and u 
those different classes are not marked off from one 
another by differences in economic and legal treatment 
or in the matter of social status 

\\e hope Dr Pant will tell us in future 
something more about the Kumaqnis along these 
linta For he has not only special facilities of doing 
so as a Lumaoni himscli but has also an eye for 
detailM observation as is proved by the thoroughne«s 
of the present account _ ^ 

NiPMAL Ktoap BO'E 

DARA SHUKOH VOL I BIOGRAPH'i 
btf Kaltka Banian Qanunqo M Ph Reader 
Uniiersity of Dacca M 0 barkar iC Sons Janunni 
1935 Price Rs 500 Pp 4 j0 

Dr Qanungo s recent biography of D^ Shukoh 
the unfortunate heir apparent ofHmperor Shah Jahan 
excites mixed feelings of pity and reverence in the 
reader’s mind There are at least two figures in tM 
Mughal imperial family who but for a strange freak 
of fortune would have come to occupy the 6»t 
filled by the great Akbar and who would thereby 
have most likely changed the future Murse of Indian 
history One is Prince Khusni and the other Dara 
Shukoh Khusfu was the eldest son of dsh^gir 
who was put to death by his younger brother bhsn 
Jaban Akbar before nis death had intended this 
grandson of his to succeed him in preference to 
unworthy son Salim who on that account went into 
open rcDclhon and embittered the last days of bis 
father Ehusru thus remained a prisoner for mow 
years and met an untimely and sad end at the bands 
of Shah Jehan He was a cultured and broadminded 
pnnee most fitted to carry on the groat experiment 
of Akbar for effecting unity between the two 
dominant races of India , 

The other figure is Dara Shukoh the eldest of 
Shah Jahan 8 sons who was dearly loved Md 
brought up in a nght royal magnihoence of the 
hey-day oi the Mu^al Empire. He was highly 
cducatra and well versed both in Persian ana 
Sanskrit learning His broad and sympathe^ 
outlook towards humanity probably incapacitatea 
him for state-craft His noble and unsuspecting 
character proved his rum Ho fell a victim to the 
wUw of his younger brother Vurangzeb He too was 
anxious to blend the two great religions of India 
60 as to prevent their deadly conflict so detrimental 
to the national interests of the country Bnt 
Providence willed it otherwise and we are reaping 
U^ay the bitter fruits of the bigoted pohey advoca^ 
by the ultra orthodox section during Aurangzeb s 
tegune , 

Anyway the appearance of Dara Shukoh a biograpuy 
IS most opportune and is an eye-opener to us all 
It 18 written m a charming style and can be 
read hire a novel Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb till 
so much space in our minds that wo hardly suspect 
that there existed equally great but pathetic fgures 
whose history deserves to bo studied with the same 
interest and minuteness Many unknown but useful 
details of the inner life or the Mughal palace are 
incidentally provided in Dara Shnfcohs life, wmen 
the student of history will love to note All thoee 
who are Btnving to solve the Hindu Moslem problem 
will do well to study this valuable contribution ana 
I profit by what has been a problem of centuries 
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A second Tolume of Diia 8 writings is to follow u» 
■dne coarse 

G S SiPOESti 

THE SAYIlsGS OF CONFUCIUS 
Translated b>/ Leonard A Lyall Third Edition 
Lon^ans, Orem cC Co London Eexc York, 
Toronto 7sh 6d net Cloth Gilt 

Mr Ljall is also the Author of -VenwM, The 
Chung Tung, and CTiria In the work under notice 
the translation has been made aa nearlv word for 
word as possible, thus bringing the English style 
into ags^ssest with the simjife terseness of the 
Chinese teit. 

The introduction deals succutctly and in an 
interesting manner with the life and times of the 
great Chinese sage, whose Chinese name, K’ung Fa tin 
means the Master or Philo® 05 her K’nng 

His teachings do not require anv commendation 

, WORLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, Fourth 
Tear, IDSI-So Lf/igne ofd^altons. Genera J93o 
Price Gsb , eloth, 7sh 6d 

The Secretariat of the League has published thu 
Tolume of 310 pages entitled World Economic Surfcy. 
I93j>35, rerlewing the main econonuc and financui 
events of tha twelve months op to and laeludiog 
July, 19^ This Tolnme is bas^ on infortnalioo 
collected by the League s Economic Int^bgence 
Senice from the moat reliable sources and u a 
continuation of the editions published in the three 
previous years 

There are moe chapters The first of these is a 
general statement o! events daring the period under 
review which the author refers to as a “year of 
instabJity” It mentions the hartnfol effect of the 
currency war, the limits of eatioasl movemeots to 
wards economic recovery, the hew tieal to the 
United States, the recoteW in sterUng countries and 
the defence of the gold bloc ^roup The other 
chapters coocero rwpectively price moreaieDls ja 
, the adaptation of agncultore , the recovery 
in industrial production , the part played by the 
wage-etmer in the economic renvat , the re^wganUa 
tion of international trade , probleius of international 
etshihty , the technical sittution of the market 
favounog credit expansion and the economic position 
m July, Ibxj. 

A large amount of interesting economic and 
financial infonnatiou will be found m thi* volame 
It cootaios numeroas charts and diagrams mod. a 
chronology of events and index. 

It IS one of the ‘ best *ellcr5'’ of the League 
A large number of professots adi-anccd stodenta in 
economics and men of bnsiness seek and find pienty 
of food for thought la it 

C 

MODERN PRODUCTION AMONG BACK- 
M’ARD PEOPLES Bj I C Grtarts, no J of 
lie London School of Economies series tn 
Cnuomies a»id Commetre, 1955 Ocorg* AUen and 
t/iffin Ltd IChCd, Pp 213 ic«//i Apps A and P 
n likltography and <jn Index 

This book is a doctorate thesis for the London 
tniversity It was wntten while the author hdd the 
women ■ studentship at the London School of Eco- 
nomics As such It bears signs of pamstakuig 
r^earch into praclicaUv all relevant materuU chiefly 


public reports and memorandums The scope of the 
subject IS production lo the entire tropical region 
with a tdt towards Africa. The Dutch Indies and 
lodia also come in But references to India are very 
meagre, though Indian agncultnral production fulfils 
tne conditions for modem production among back 
ward peoples as laid down m the book Here as 
dscwhere, the foreim state or the metropolitan power 
(b^kwaru peoples have no stale they have admtntsfra 
rion) IS expecting lo perform the three functions 
menttooed by the author on p 31 viv. (1) main- 
tenance of the supply of exports from the temtory, 
(2) prorection of the profitability of foreign invest- 
laeais m the temtory mod (3) development nmong 
the natives of a market for its own manufactured 
products Obviously Mrs Knowles and Mrs ^era 
Anstey’s text books do not fit in either with the 
author's theme or its treatment It is also idle to 
expect a first hand study of such a vast topic from 
a university student yet m the analysis of a subject 
like the conditions of Labour Supply a realistic bias 
IS any day preferable to the scientific attitude fostered 
in the library of the Royal Empire Society 

The book contains eight chapters in all In the 
first, the history of the Far E astern trade is traced 
and the r^ation between governance of the tropics 
and the methods of ohtaioiog snpphea shows The 
second chapter removes the stigma usnallv attached 
to terms like 'backward' and 'native' and gives a 
elear-cat analysis of primitive economy Apart from 
defioiuoos the interest of the second chapter is 
aothropol^caf The third deals with cro^ and 
methc^ of prodoetion and » very exhaustive. Yet 
the reader'e conoasity remains slightly onsatisfied 
tnasmach as the vital connection between excessive 
popQlatioD ID the tropical zones and croppute and 
methods of cnlcivatioo is not thowo {Appendix A 
IS too slight to be of much nse) the same deficiency 
IS responsible for the weakness of chapter five in the 
matter of description But the otmmuations of 
pnncipal tropical crops as nven in the appendix to 
rfaapter Tfl and the conditions of labour supply 
(cbspler IV) are admirably desenbed In chapters Vi 
and Vil the peasant production is compared and 
contrasted with the plantation system in favour of 
the former in the long run The author thus 

indicales the trend of nsstraiiations of capitalistic 
economy, 'without Governmental support, systems of 
producUoo which rely on simple wage labour are 
aechniDg relatively fo those which use labour on 
some co-operative basis of free contract The nstire 
» gvsdnsUy incressing his yciMe«^KS5 of capita} 
either individually or co-operatively but even where 
his position IS entirely that of a cultivator or supply 
ing foreign-owoed lactones a contract on final pnees 
pves him an interest in the entire process of produc 
tion, and makes him to some extent participate in 
the ruk— and the profits— of changes in the market 
demand for the finished product The position of 
the European invntor under these conditions depends 
lees upon political privilege and more upon competi- 
tive function in the processes of production '* (P 2li) 
Appendix B nves highly intermiing figurw of areas 
alienated to foreign holders in freehold or long lease, 
hold and of areas reserved for native oecupunev 
whwc the Impenal OoTcmment has assumed owner 
ship of >11 Und. 

It u clear from the above that this excellent book 
M invaluable for the student of modem economic 
history, particularly in that phase of It which is 
ksowo as Impcnalisra The impact of foreign 
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capitalism on the indiRenous economy of back^rf 
POTples 13 a fact of supreme importance to both 
Mrties concerned Nearly all major problems ^ng 
the world today can be understood m its terms 
The irophcations of the incidence are of course ntrt 
discuss^ in the bool, the chief qua^lity of which 
consists in an unbiassed account of the fa^ of 
situation As the facts are allowed to ^ 

themseltes. quotations from Jlarxist pamphlets are 
out of court The two defiaeueies mentioned abore- 
they are not defects-rts , the slight 
of the interest in African tropics and the n^l«t of 
the population problem con he ^sdy 
the Economic Handbool of 

cularly certain sections of chapters 1, 2, and 3 for 
Population, Land TJtiluation Food 
Consumption edited by Mr F ^ Field 
^ in April 1931 for the Institute of Pacific 
An ao^ndii on Foreign mvestmenls Monld have 
been a welcome feature of this truly useful and 
dtpend»ble boot nHOMin Mdkeili, 

the OCTOBER REVOLUTION Du 
Joseph Slaltn, International FuUishers Neo iorl 

Pneo S i 50 1)} JG8 

The book consists of a number of amc!« and 
sneeches by the present Diciator of the Russian 
ffiSnsto^itinning over a number of v^ from 
?ms to 1«''7 AVhat is at once the merit aud the 
r' * . tW hook IS thst It was oot written 

K whole tnlf ^e result that readers who are not 
fiirfv familiar with the domestic atroospbero of 
TiMsm the war, wdl not find it terv lUummat 

nSonou, Sulio Trout, controrour, tnd UMo . 

.\£t il not « pnroly ‘prolcumn retolotion’ 
hS . U.PW oombiStboi" 'of u rojb . poujnt 
i.r' ‘'nio October Berolnuon prored that tto 
. • nun «ni70 txlwcr and maintain it provided 

wrest th^ middle strata capociallv the 

rrfc 

“‘itfdrn-oi-jrb'ss ti'c 'Sdrsifu' rS^ 

f“i‘''onD!SiJj 'as nstionsliliu Ifoolntion « bo 
S^oVu^hSfoto, nic't trsbre O? coubuialion 
S'^&etmaTre^Iution” With not onij a peasant 

“s'* the" hS'^pnCTt of Lenlniero and n 

•b-P si 

Trotskyism \V !»»» «" the 

“\^Bc^bcpk sto ^ 

ofro/pAab^ 

VrSiiv'-^oVtS oirsn <4 

comrade Trouwr w (X.iobcr In gcDcral 1 

well ft Tlcionons upnalog, wbm 

must state that rebcUi'Wi U spreaduig, 

the to fight well In inch inoments. 


there u good reason for saying that an obliging 
bear 13 more dangerous than an enemy ’ ^ 

This in 1924, when Trotsky was still a comrade 
And PONT when the obliging bear’ is not even 
obliging what w he to be likened to ? Indeed, on a 
careful reading of the book, one rwonably suswets 
that the present publication itself is part of M 
organized attack against the doctnnes of irotsvy 
whi^ have been characterized as a repudiation of 
TiCninism ... 

K K 

BENGALI 

DADU Dy Pan/iit Kshitiuiohnn Sen, 

MA PnHcyjiif, T'M/?/a6/iflfa» SanUmkete^i 
PtibUshed by Fisni Z^/iarflti Bool shop JIO 
ComtcaUis btrtd Pp .V+675 Price Ps 4 

This standard collection of the sayings, m Hindi 
of the medieval saint and reformer Dadu >9 
fruit of years of labour on the part of the autcer 
For making this collection be has not depcndcc 
merely on the printed sayings of the saint, nor evOT 
on manuscript collections also He fans travciied 
in Minous parts of India and gleaned from many 
fields laying under contribution both Bannytsin» 
and honsenoldcis 

The get up of the book is commendable _ . . 

The bwk opens nub an introduction by KBOinars 
nath Tagore In it one mystic and reformer m 
troduccs and shows hw appreciation of a 
pi^ecosor There is a biogrnpbieal sketch of 
and there are Bengali translations of bis ssyinp 
with the editor’s commcnlanes and reflections 
Altogether it is a most valuable work whiw 
Pnnciixil Kahitimohan 'ten has produced It ougM 
to bo translate in»o Hindi and other vcmaculazs 
of India and into riiglisb— with the authors pennis 
Sion of course ’ _ , 

JALACHAUT By Dr Satt/acharan Laho, 
VA.PhD PnbMifdby Satyendra Awi 
Oiipta^ B Sc, oO Kaihs Bosr Street Ip 15*' 
l^ce lis 2 4 as 

This IS a zoological work on wadeni and other 
aquatic birds The pnntmg paper and illustration 
arc ejccllent 1> Satyachamn Ltha is an authority 
on ornithology Hr has not onij studied all nutionta 
tiTc works on Indian birds but has extended and 
deepened his knowledge! of the subject by years o 
personal observation Ilia extensive travcla in 
nnd dale and his very well kept avbry in his 
hou«c at Agsrpsra have given him facilities for suen 
observation llo loves bis binis and tskM care o 
them with all a bird lover’s affection and tho Inru 
reeiprocatc this sentiment and have connacnee m 

Ilia book may be depended upon 
inlcrestjng and accurate account of the uiros 
treated ot in it ^ 

GUJARATI 

KHAMBH\T NO ITIlIAS Ih, Batunniani 
Bao Bliimrao, B ptibUshed by the Oinij^y 
Slate, printed at the Kitniar iVinfen/ AhnieioOM 
CbfA hound ISustmted Pp 27G )*nee /?v i*' '' 

{ms) 

This splendid monograph, consisting of the History 
of CamViy, (mm the earliest times to ^o 
owes its existence In the (1) idea of its Fx uewso 
Dewan Bahadur V 1) Mehta (2) the lilwnilitv ot 
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M. K, the re-KQiog Xawab Saheb and (3) the pen 
and assiduity of the compiler He is not a new hand 
in this line. He has to nis credit an esemidary 
monograph on Ahmedabad, the cnpifal of 
fJujarat, and a treatise on shipping in Gu]arat 
CamW has played a prominent pirt m the ancient 
and medieral history of Gujarat, on account of jte 
geographical situation Its harbour haring silted 
up la mi^ern times and during the later iluhamm^an 
and Maratha rule m Gujarat no oue hanng eared to 
restore it to its former state, the place has lost its 
pristine importance Jains in eirlicr dire and 
Maharamadans later made it what it was and eeery 
important detail of that making has been aet oirt 
in an lutcre^ting way. but not without chapter and 
Tcree, by the writer Old Sanskrit and recent Persian 
and all other avadible sources like the English Factory 
TJeport hare been rsnsacked, and the materials thus 
laboriously collect-il hare been presented in a form 
which should serve as a model to othrr worketa 
in the same field Besides Jams and Uuhammad^ 
Borahs and Parsis have in their own way lent glory 
and importance to Cambay their wnlinga bear 
testimony to it and they could have been consulted 
with advantage and the defect of absence of refermce 
to them removed A number of mips, and illnstrations 
of persons and places appendic« and bibliccrapbies 
bear witness to the thorouehness with which the 
task has b“en accomplished We sincerely congratulate 
the inthOT 


SARAL RAJYA SHASTRA BijDr Jyolindra 
Hf- Mfhta, M Ph Professor of History, 
Baroda Collegr Prtnied at the SudkaraL Printing 
Press Biiwfi Cloth bound Pp 272 Pice 
Re 1-6 6 {1935) 

H H the Maharaja Gaifcwad had felt for a long 
time the absence and need in the vernacular of 
ins State of an easy book on the science of Politics 
He entrusted the work of supplying the need to 
Dr Slehta who was eminently fitted to do it, on 
account of his close study of the subject in Europe. 
Df Alehta envisages the subject from both points of 
new old and new, and traces its graduil development 
from the times of Anstotle and Plato to Adam 
Smiih and later authonties in the line The ideas 
underlying the subject are alien to Eastern minds 
and inereforc he has with the help of fnends 
managed to evolve a vocabulary in Gujarati which 
renders very good service howeier, we wish to point 
oat that a more cultured word could have been 
used to describe Coalition Alinistry than fJiieh<tAniw 
Mnndal and that Junsprudence is more a Kayda 
Skaaira than a Dh(irma*hcutra A novel and verv 
uoefal feature of the book is the appendix nhicn 
gives a snccinct sceount of the Euroj>ma au'hors 
quoted in the work with the namis of their books 
There is a ven good index at the end Altogether 
the book has been rerv cirefnlly and ably compiled 
V ar T 


CO>IME^T AiND CRITICISM 


The School Act of Saskatchewan 

In mr article A few Thoughts on the Report 
of the Moslem Elucation Aivisorj Committee’ I 
have rclerfcd to the School Ad of SuHtehoran st 
p 4t>^ and hsre S'lggosted that let what wc as 
cdncatinn evss come bicV to as for the benefit of 
our children and let whit the Muhammadan-^ pay 
go back to them fir their chil Iren ( have b-nn 
asked bi «i.Teral friends interesiol in cducatioa to 
gi'e the seh-rae of the Vet which I snmmaruc 

The scheme of the Act sterns to Iw this ‘There 
is a power given to the comminity after certain 
preliminary steps to erect a public school distnci 
Mhethex there u to be such a di<tnct or not is 
decided by vote an 1 by the rrenlt if th.it ro’e the 
majority binds the minnnty If the dislrmt is 
erected and nothing more is done, then all pereons 
holding property in the district arc assessable lor 
school rates Tne religious complexion of the school 
as between Protestant and Catholic is contr<dled by 
the mijoritv who hive »ote<l for the creation of the 
dt^tnet. Btl there is a vonsaence cliasc to pro'ect 
parents having th-^ir children instraeled in relirioos 
edacaiion which Is not to their liking There is how- 
twer, a power pven Co the minoritj which tccans 
the members ot the religious faith, be it Protestant 
or Catholic who form the mmonty (for no other 
faiths hire in this matter oflicial iwogniuon) to 
rsfabluh a aepirale school distncl with a separate 
school of thmr own religions comploaion la sneb a 
case the rate-pavera r«taWu«hiiig such a distnrt are 


only lisb’e for their self imposed rate ni d not for 
public school rates The legislation as to the forma 
tioo aod form of the assessment roU provides for a 
rctarn b> etch assessable person, and prc<cril>e4 a 
descriptive entry of P & S (public school sapportcr) 
or S S S (separate s-hool supporter) a.» the case 
tna> be” 

In this arrangement there are two „uiding 
principles The first i« that after a vote the inaiontv 
modi the mmonty The miiontv sctllc as against 
th» mmonty whether there shall lie a district at all 
(there is a pron»ion for the erection of a district on 
the motion of ih“ ^^^n^alcr of Education but thu 
miy be disregarded as extraneous to the present 
qnesitonk The secoml u that it is the entenon of 
n-ligiois faith which forms what may be calW the 
eab-iedmitc comiitneQcy and here again the maority 
romp-ls the mmonty, cither establuhing or refasui" 
to retiblish a separate school If the school u 
estabitihed all must he rated ” 

It 13 *ruc tbit the siibordinale consiitacnci term 
the mmonty of the whole comlttucney As such ther 
woold bare been a^scaicd as public school 8upno*ter8 
were it niw for the special exemption which is to be 
foond 10 S T9 of Ihc school Bat it is the verv 

cnfr*nchw*ment from the liibiJity to pay public 
se^l rato that they get as a eommnnity which 
sabjccts them to the rule so to speak, of the maionty 
of their own cotnmonitv to pav the specif schrol 
rates' 

• It H evident that there 
. advantage m working 
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constitneDcy to come to a common sense determinabon 
as to whctner they shall or shall not tetablisn a 
separate school it is necessary that thev shall ealenlate 
what assessments are available Tf the religions test 
13 taten that is simple enough’ 


18 i 193o 


Jntmdra Mohan Datta 


‘Bengal QoTernments Proposals on the 
Delimitation of Conatituenciea” 


The Editor 


77 e Modern ^*icw 


bir 

In his article on Bengal Government Proposals 
on the Delimitation of Constituencies air J JI 
Datta has exposed the real nature at the daims 
made by the Muslim Chamber o! Commerce. 1 beg 
to add^ here certain other fimU 'jhich will go to 
show the real nature of the Muslim Chambw 

Sir Bafique, giving oral evidence on ^ 

Alushm Chamber of Commerce before Iten^l 
Provincial Advisory Oommittre said '7®,^ 

54 out of 104 such members who are 

&' .'rc«' „r.h.‘YhU‘‘ 

find. “.owl olS. mV'“ 
ship .0 bo 93 n. pteoeo. ‘'pJ" -V .u 

S'SnT.brdn'.f»/’.b.“4n|« J® ',4 

duniie 1934, 2 j new memoon were 

i eWi93?« 

ra'ir.b".' 

■S.'r 'S«.l “ 

Sd’‘bo™™o>“ «■' 

necessary weightagc 1 


Then of the 8 Limited Companies of which 
much was sought to be made out in the written 
tnemoraodnm Himalaya Insurance Co Ltd with a 
capital of Bs 500000 is one 'We find from the 
Insurance Directory of Mr S L Tub th** 
Board of Directors consists of — 1 Mr K B Ghwh Bt, 
Sohator (Calcutta) — Chairman 2 3Ir 4 J Ganpee 
3 Sir S K Ghosh Advocate 4 Mr R Banerjre 
5 Mr N Rajabally (ex Officio) Sir Rajabally is the 
Managing Agent bo out of the 5 directors 3 are 
admitt^ly Hindus , Sir Oanmee is po^ibly a 
Slolummadan while Mr Rajabmly is a Director 
ex Officio Bot still the whole company must be 
rQi:{uded as a Sluhammadan one and its c^tme 
capital would go to swell the importance of the 
Muslim Chamber of Commerce. 

Now a word or two as regards its other members 
Khan Bahadur Syed Sloshtequs Salween is a 
prominent member He was the Sub Registrar ot 
Calcutta until a few years ago and is a government 
pensioner Whit trade connections he has since 
then developed we do not know but does he p-ay 
any income-tax for his new profession or hss he 
got any trade license from the Calcutta Coloration 
or from bis home municipality f Khan Bahadur 
Vbdnl Momin is another such member He is a 

S rominent member of the Calcutta Corporation 
oes he hold any trade license from the Corporation r 
Mr Md Nnrul flaq Chowdhiiry MA hl is another 
member of the Chamber who is more well tnown 
as an \dvocato than as a businessman 

We are told but we are not sure that \daroiee 
Hapre Dawood and Co ltd was originally reguteret 
at Bombay 

^ this politician— Crt'n— Bombay mcijdiant 
alliaucc must have a seat in the Bengal L^slatorc 
to giie the Muhammadans a communal majoritv 
Why are they not trying for a seat in the Icderal 
Legislature when they control about 75 per rent 
of India s coa*ta] trade and over one-lhiid o< 
Bengal 8 Salt trade especially as Customs «» s 
Federal tubjret ? 

\ouT3 faithfull} 

Han Dhan Ganguly 


KEY TO THE FRONTISPIECE 


•r«l Praintati creator of the tmiTcrae, dmded himself into two thus were man an 1 
^ I ‘jiivintrcl^ Thisiioa finds a formal expression m one of the gods of the Hindu 
his consort a half male and half female figure m which Siva and Gauri nre 

Pantheon ^ fialda ptiran'i has an interesting story nbout the origin of Ardfmnartefrnm 

uniteil^W^n j-nds a fre«b and alcqaato expression m Nnnlalal Ik)»e’fl pnmtinp 



TRAINING INDUNS FOR MILITARY CAREERS 

IV ARE THE ARRANaEKEHTS AUSaiTATE TO OtTR NATIONAL NEEDS 7 
Bt St NIHAL SINGH 
III tsirnUd K-itA jAtitojrapka by the Author 


S O far I have not dealt with the professional 
edacation that la given to the gentlemen 
cadets at the Indian Mihtarj Aeidemy 
Oehra Dun I have purpo eiy refrained from doing 
so Being of fundamental importince to the 
future well being of Indii, such education deserved 
to he con®idered at some length. 

The aim ‘"et before the conductors of the 
Academy was amhontitively inlieat'd by the 
Commander m Chief (Sir Philip Cbeiwoile) in a 
•peecb that he made on December 10, 1932, about 
two months after the actual opening of the 
m«titutiun It was to afford calets *in every 
respect the same ficilities thit are given to young 
British officers at U^oolwich and Sindhur L’ 


Arm) Many persons (not all Indians'! neverthe- 
Ie*s, continue to speak of the la^tiialion as tie 
'‘Indun banihurSL' 

This ‘ippellation is manifestly wrong AVhether 
the ficiUties provided are adequate or not, the 
intention certainly is to duplicate both those 
British in«titution3 for training officers for vanoua 
arms except the air corps. 


There exist two “wings’ at the Dehra Dun 
Academy— the “W'oolwicb wing" and the 
“Smihurst wing This bifurcation hid not 
tiken place at the time the Commander la Chief 
spoke there towards the end of 1932 

That fact does not necessarily connote that 



The commodnus rend nee of th- Camminlaal at the Indian Jlihlary A'-ademy 
"Ke reference to Woolwich as well as the decision to provile facilities for training 


San IhuHt shows that the Academy was designed young men for the artillery, engineering and 
for a dual purpose— to tram offi'Ts for the LiikIi^I arms was taken subsequent to the 
artiUen-, the engineering an 1 oih»r te bnicil arms establishment of the institution The ‘Woolwich 
as well as for the general fighting itnics of the wing coull not como into being Until that 

m«tititian hal functionoil for a year becau»e it 

• The three nrocedmg articl'^ of this senes deemeil wi«e to permit all entrants to obtain 

spmared la Vi- VtSera R n-f (or \aris a p “mh r general grounding for two term* — or ‘halfs," a< 
and October 195 j they are cnlleJ— before spccialitmg for any of 


men for the artillery, engineenng and 
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tho tecbnicnl nrms By then, no doubt, the fltalemPnU of this description appear in print is 
Oommand'int anil his stair would bo in a position such tliat even Indians, cpteemed for their 
to dotermino whether tho applicants were fittcl, intelligence, miss important points m them 
by their knowledge of mathematics, physical And no wonder Pinec the Indian cepoy 
science and tho like;, to ha^e a fair chance to Mutiny of 1857 until quite reccntlj, Indians were 


qualify for a commission 
engineers, signals, etcetera.* 


m the artillery, 



shat oat of tho higher rank in the army Tho«e 
who chose to serre as the Viceroy’s Commissionea 
ofheers (m reality, os “glorihea 
NCOS’ ) had not troubled much 
to cfjuip them«c Ives with 
education of the modern type. 

All Indians who did not 
belong to certain race«, castes 
and clas«e« arbitrarily stylw as 
•martial’ by the officials, 
were kept out of the 
They could not enter even the 
forces organized upon a voluntary 
ba«is No Officers’ Training 
Corps were attached to Indian 
Universities 

Tho military science, therefore, 
remamwl a sealed treasure to 
“educated Indians”— to u^o a 
common phrase. The generation 
now in the saddle grew up m 
Ignorance of the most elementary 
matters pertaining to national 
defence. Such ignorance bred 
apathy and this apathv, } 
will not disappear until defence 
becomes our responsibility not 
only on paper but in reality 


C.d!t< imptovini! licit BCOeral Upitledw bj rcadiOB li««« 
mnets renews magvi les and hooka in the \nie room 
^ ^ at the Indian Military \cademy 


IV 


This lack of knowledge of 
military afTairs for which no 
Indian is to blame, has been 
It was stated in the rules governing the responsible, to no small evtent, for the mi«^adiDg 
r.tlmn«inn of candilates to the Academy, published of more than one statement rchtmg to Army 
n the On ette of Jnclui on Tebruary 6 1932, that IndianizaUon I referred, m a previous articl^ 
««mp Mmoetitive examination was to bo held to n mistake that was made in connection with 
£r thrLSdn of candidates for all arms Even the Royal Indian Military College. Debra Dun 
he Yourg min desirous of obtaining commissions opened by H R H the Prince of A^Mes m 
“ thrn,; arm were to sit for tho same lest, February, 1922 It was considered to be an 
tSA.ici, ton the score of expense) it had been institution analogous to the Royal Military 
not to provide facilities for training them College at Sandhurst, whereas it was no more than 
and they would have to go to Onnwcll n 'pubbe school’ paid for out of tho Indian 
(FnSnniir for the pmpose These particnhr Militar, Eufeet 

voune men could, if they liked, put m on Even a more grievous mistake was made 
nnolication also for entering the Dehra Dun when “Indianizaliun was taken by our people 
Academy without having to pay nn additional to mean merely the replacement of the British 


important consideration for middle class with Indian officers That process would have 
parents been comparatively simple as a battalion has, I 

I put down these facta m fairness to tho author 
uiei Often, h owever, tho phraseology in which 

I detest this word— etcetera 


m my writings It is unaroidable in this 

instance Tanks b® ^ iijq Untish olficera, tho ‘glonneti 

comprehend, to »h.eh eorp, Indfo, ».u «».me ^ b.ttal.oo JC bel.OTO, hnd 10 

be admitted in time 


been comparatively simple u- .. ..... - . 

bclien^ thirteen such officers during peace and 
twelve during war 

That understanding was found to be wrong 
After “Indianization had been talked about for 
many years, it suddenly transpired that the 
whole middle structure of the army had to go— 
that _wilh tho British officers, the 
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go too— not from the entBre Indian Army but 
only from the units to be Inclr'inize<l 

Indianuation ’ became thereby a much more 
complicate onerou*', eipcnsire and slow task 
It spelie, moreover disappointment to the races 
castes and das es that had been the proud 
recipients of the Viceroy s Commission — dis 
appointment with which they would associate 
educated Indians ’ 

V 

If our people ha 1 realized when the Academy 
was being «tarted at Dehra Dun that it waa 
meant to be a ^ oolwhich as well ns a 
“Sandhurst’ some of the Indians who duringrecent 
year®, have exhibited interest in matters pertaining 
to Indian defence might have queationel the 
wisdom of such action The advi'abili^ of 
providing facilities for such purposes was care- 
fully con'udered by a committee appointed in 
June, under the chairmanship of the 

Chief of the General Staff m India (Mnjor 
General Sir Andrew Skeen) and comprising 
among others 

(1) Pandit Moti Lai '''ehru 
(who on account of the Indian 
National Congre«s policy, was 
Unable to serve) , 

(I) Mr ^1 A Jinnah 
(3l The Hon ble Sardnr (now 

S r) Jogendro Smeh 

(4) Ihe lion hie Sir I’hiroze 
Selhna 

(j) Dewan Bahadur (now 
Sir) M liam Chandra Rau 
(G The Nawab Sir Sahibzada 
Abdul Quniyam 

(7 ) bubadnr Major and Hon 
Captain Sardar Bahadur Ilira 
Singh , 

(8) Dr (now Sir) 7ia ud Dm 
Ahmad 

(9) Captain J N Bannerjee 

(10) Major Thakur /orawar 

®ingh 

(II) Ri^aldar M a j o r and 
llony -Captain Sardar Bahadur 
Ilnji Gal Nawaz Khan and 

(1“’) Major Bala Sahib Dafl 
This Commitlec— or the “o-caJleiJ Skeen 
Committee as Sir Philip Llclwo>le calls iW 
declared that the Indian Alilhtary Colltge 
should at fir«t, take the place of Sandbur>l 
At a later date it might become a combined 
in®titut on prOTi ling nI*o the facililies of 
M oolwich ” 

The fir t contingents of In ban cadets who 
were allowe<l to “oualify for the artillery 
engineer signal tank and air arms shoull 
m Iheif opinion receive their preliniinary 
military training at M oolwich an 1 CVanwell, 
because the arrangemenU ther* would “be 


generally more economical than the proMSion 
at the outset of dupl cate faculties m India. 

While the committee had no doubt that the 
reproduction in an Indian academy of the 
Cainbridge and Chatham courses supplemented 
with training at an engineering e^taol hment 
such as the Thomason College of Engineering 
at Roorkee mighty when the time come® provide 
the nucleus of a counterfeit it would 
nevertheless, they thought be long before it would 
be economical to duplicate machinery of this 
kind 

On the score of efficiency too the Committee 
urged that such Indian cadets be sent for many 
years to come to England for such training 
For a very considerable time aI«o it woull be 
destrablev they wrote that British and Indian 
officers should receive their ‘po t gra luate 
training from the ®ame source They therefore 
laid down that young Indians desirous nf serving 
as engineers shoiifJ bo sent to Chatham and 
(Taoibndge and those for the artillery to Lark hill 
\etlbe®c weighty considerations have been 
brushed nsile— and so far ns I am aware, with 


out an explanation No development min Inn 
engineering c®tnbli®bment® ha« within my know 
leilge, taken place eince lhe«c words were 
written that woul I render them ob'olete, 

M 

Hie mdiUary stulies m the ca®oofca!et« 
whether incorporated in the “Woolwich wing or 
the “^an !hur«t wing arc pqu<*eze<l into a 

fTOwled morning \s latol m lleprecelng 
article the portion previoi® to breakfast i® taken 
up with parades «nl “P T" (physical tra nmg) 
extnn«c* The remaining lioora until luncheon 
coald be devote*! excJu ively to the study of the 



Cadets doing practical work in motor mechaaiea ja a irortshop 
at (he Indian Military Anulcm} 
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Kienco of wnrfnrL, if llio iicnilciiiic cihication of 
tho riulct? particularly mos-t of tlio“o who hnvo 
cnlciel through the army, dul riot fnllliclott 
the rcnuirtmtnts of tho Acnlcmj nuthori 
ticn I referral la^t month to this 8c^crc liniidicnp 
nni! thertforo will not onlnrpo upon it. 

The attempt h nm<le, ncverihcle!>«, to Icnch 
tho cadets the ehments of ctrategy, 
mililnry organiralion and ndmini'-tnlion 
also Btudy, in outline, military hi®lorj anil the 
gcneml pnncipUs of militiry law 


borne pnctcjil work is also <lone to supple 
ment this iheoraicnl training Cadet fcrgcints 
and other N C O’s are. occn«>ionnlly permiUeil 
to take the piradca to habituate them to command 
Hands unboiled by manual hlwur of nny 
description, when put to the rough u^e rei|mml of 
them tM-n in mimic reproduction of war condiiiona 
for instructional purposes, lo»e some of iheir 
softne-s The procc"8 la far from ploa«ant. 

Town bred cadets who ha\o not cren amos«l 
themselves by cnltivating flowers m the grounds 
surrounding tho houses in w ueh they were 
brought up (supposing , that their houses were 
get in compounds in«tead of standiug flu«h with 
tho Plrect and cheek by jowl with dwellings on 
either side) suirer no doubt when put to digging 
t,cnchs» nid l«l.ng d»»n b”''’" , 1"'“' o 

menis It somelinres hapnens that a fmgir is 
Salen for file ro-t to lA.oh t .c rtire 19 to 
fixed md tho violent collision of the 
toll null the hrnnnn llesh gives the Milct bis 

'■'"!rhS""tio!'““L men rending nt night, 

Vr'i" n‘;';;es,‘'or'to%oV iXhe 

Snle'of time or^the hump of locution (indieMn 
mble fS'i.llies m n militory lender), he m»r lose 
his HOT m the dnrk and get buck to his quertep 
toS Taw for dinner, irhich is served punclunll, 
rtl'o nppoinl. 1 hour nnd^, can be partaken of 
onlv if the ctlet is in his a 

Jth. »..<de^ «-he 

caterer und (iS 9 i«tants and are closed at 

"'".".T tim Not cTn cadet, • break bounds' 
“Thev please Mi'emg a meal rtierofore 
ns they P hardship— and acts, 1 hope as 

r.to to the developmeut of a keen appreciation 

Toun"t"''are'kcpl"m across the motor 

Mounts HTO y T)phra Dim— the rad heart— 
road sanatorium at Chakrata. 

with the m ^ yoiinp men 

’''“'‘■^I't’uhom have dene little riding bef^ 
some of ttnom , generally 

they pome to Deb t cpecinllj on 

rSimd” uhen Um S""™' Ao”‘''my ronl.ne 
IS relaxed 


Ihc cadits arc, I nm hnupy to say, taught 
wood woiking and motor mcumnics Judging l)> 
the eijuipmtnt in the worksliop®, these course? 
must lie \try elementary I hate sei.n echools 
tn I'urojxi and the United Ptates of America 
wliero th( nrniiigemenls for gi'ing manual 
training to boys (not alults ns are the cadets) 
were much morn thorough going 

I nny add that the young men admitted to 
the ‘Moolwich wing are gnen a more intensive 
cour«i in mutlicmntic8 and physics and chemistry 
Coneidcnihlo ottenlion has been given to equipp- 
ing the Inlmrutories, thoui.h many a high school 
in eninli towns m the United States of America 
Ti«ile<l by me is better fitted than the Academy 


vjir 

Irom time to time the progress made hy 
cadets is tested Pome of the examinations are 
held without prior notice and arc written tiro 
lore and practical The Te»ults thus obtained 
are ion«idercd together with tho marks given by 
insinieiyrs on ptneral work through the term 
and the condition in which the note books are 
kept , 

The number of marks obtained by a cauci 
ore not pulili»bpfl but if he has failed to 
the progre s r qinred of him be is warned 
the Coimnnndtr of ihe Company in which he is 
incorporileil the C-ommnniler being invarisbi^ 
one of tho insimctor* If he does not “null uja, 
ns the expression goes he is reported to the 
Commandant, wlio may drop him a term or even 
4]i«mis8 him from the Aon lemy 

I’bysiciil elfituncy is al o te®ted from time to 
time These tc^ts are 


100 yards sprint, for speed 

high jump for agility , 

long jump, for (la«h 

pulling the weight, for «trcngth, and 

inile run, for endurance 

Tho percentage of cadets who, ^or one cau'c 
or another are sent away or drop out, is 
high compareil with the number of entrants. Of 
the forty who conslituteil the original batch, 
eleven did not appear in the final examination 
This 13 a Bcnous matter and must he taken into 
consKlemlion when calculating the pace of 'army 
Indianiziiion ‘ 

The final cxnminnlion is held at the eonclu 
Sion of the fifth term — or after two and a half 
years’ training The papers are set by Army 
Headquartprs and examiners sent from there al«o 
conduct oral and practical te®ts 


IX 

Though by successfully passing these te®!® 
tho cadet earns lus title to receive the Com 
mission* signed by hia Excellency the Viceroy 

• This Commission must not bo confused with 
the Kings Commission Furlhcr reference tt» it is msde 
Utcr in the article 
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in behaU of IIis Maje^lj the King Ltnperor, bi« 
(mining is far from compJete If be b»« elected 
to enter the engineer*, tie mu*t repair to the 
Thomason College nt RoorLee for n course in 
engineering that will keep him there for three 
year* If ho is to go into the infuntr; or 
cavalry, ho is attached to a British battalion for 
a years practical training 

As I notc<l in the initial article of ihi* •cne* 
many Britnh officer* think that the science of 
warfare cannot l>e tnu^t at any aca&emy, ^ut 
mu«t he learnt while a young man is aclunlly 
serving in a 6 ghling unit This practical train 
ing ns believers m the arndemy i leal would call 
It, 1*, therefore, nil important. Upon it will 
depend, in no small measure, the succe** or 
0(hcrwi«o of the young man m the profession 
that he has cho«en for him»elf or into which 
amhftious relative* have pushed him 

ill a Bnt)*h battalion put its back into 
imparting such training to the*o young Indiaos 
who Will occuriy po'itions that till now constitut 
Cl] a c]o*c British prc«cm*f Only time can 
an«wi^ this rjur'lion 

The Commi-ision reccivinl by the«e vonng min 
differ* from that given to the Brvti«h officer* 
among whom they will serve hilc the 


graduates of bandhnrst can command any unit 
British 01 loiJian— ibose from Dihra Dun nn 
command a non Indian unit onlj by special 
di-pensalion * 

The stale of payment in theca e of Indian* 


* Accordipp 10 a Itcliire dchrtied at Pardhnrst 
»nd rrprcd»<xci in the Ifoyai Jfilitary Co/frjrc 
Mipsnoe E«'ter ilire was no lililihotd of 

I niish pradnaMs surirg order Indian pradoalc* of 
that Oollepe The lecturer believed to iJ* an Cfl cor 
with considerable army cxpincnco in India stated 
(hat fndiatia obiainrd ihtir Commission* at an age 
that irecludcd the po*« bdity of ibeir r«irp very 
high Tie few fndisn* who would go “op in rank 
would lopicsHy be pn<t(d lo Indisnizcd iinili so 
that the Indian may have the orp^rtaiiiiy of proritip 
that he can prodnee rfrciml all round Icdian noit*‘ 
^\hcn the Indianuid onit» yrored tbcir worth 
their number may fe ircreasco acd the J riii«h 
ofeera in them rfplaccd bv Indian radeta from 
Sandhliraf " Tbc«e Indun o&rfr* won! t however, 
“n« luniw to any o'l'ccr in their onit and 

the Ilnti«h officer* so rcplacctl wonl 1 !»• il/*0tl>ed 
into other an (s 

Thu pwuhery, if prorhery il *»• i* being 
fafdtted Uhat wa* sail of ific frJian gradnale* 
fmn ®«ndbnr*l seem* to i>e equally true of lbo*c 
fo>m Debra Don 
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IS lower than that of British ofilcers, ranV for 
rank This scale has been adjudged (by non 
Indiana) to be adequate to Indian needs 

Human nature is such, however, that Indians 
attached to a British unit are likely to strive to 
maintain their tzzat poaition) The maintenance 
of their t xat is likely to involve, among other 
things, drinking, playing bridge for *^omt8” 
(gambling would be regarded ns too strong on 
expression) betting at races, and the like Habits 
of this (ie«ertt)lion have, somehow or other, 
become the hall mark of a gentleman— ispeaally 
of a military gentleman 

It would bo easier for Indians to acquire 
these habits than some of the other truts of an 
‘English gentleman’ Few, I fear, will be able 
to resist these temptations 

I presume that a ‘peg” of whisky at the me s 
will not cost an Indian subaltern, because of 
his lower pay, less than it does his Briti«h 
comrade of like rank Nor is an Indian likely 
to be asked to pay less per “point" when he 
has lost at bridge than his fellow British players 
Army headquarters have, I understand granted 
a, special allowance to the graduates of the Dehn 
Dim Academy serving with a British unit dunng 
the neriod of their practical training The 
consiaeration thus shown is worthy of commenda 
tion 

But what will happen when, after the comple 
tion of the practical training the Indian sub 
lieutenants aro posted to the battalion i They 
will no doubt fraternize, when off duty w*th the 
Bnti*b officers under whom they will serve 
Unle«9 there are private resources to fall back 
upon, the pinch is likely to be felt then 


X 


Whatever eUe this portion of the training 
does, it will help to accelerate the process of 
Anglicization through which, as I wrote in the 
preceding article the young Indians pas«^ 
during their two-and-a half years at the 
Academy As I pointed out, they are not taught 
any Indian language or through any Jnman 
language Nor do they learn anything of Indian 
wavs, Indian history, Indian civics or Indian 


wLther the scheme under which this training 
IS mven be regarded from a near or from n long 
„„„_[rom the point of view of tho milmdunl 
or that of the nation— it appears to be faulty 
By turning the faces of tho young men towaros 
•ho West, It tends to unlit them Tor 

Fnstern life, or nt lenst to ndd unnecessnrily to 
Sio osoense of Unit life. By eo doinB it 

mtrodaces comple,yities m tho nation s eiislenco 
nlready filled tvith complicalions. 

ere India lacking m civilimlion or even in 
military trnditions, there nould bo .ome irarmnl 

‘’£„“?ode°' .retSry"eur’'r„ 
lentlemnnly eonduet. Thee trould constitote, 


in my judgment, a far more sure foundation 
upon which to lay the military superstructure 
than a wholly new and alien ba«i® 

XI 

I do not blame the Britons who have been 
called upon to shoulder the responsibility of 
training Indians for the army for the bias they, 
more con=ciou<«lj than unconsciously, are giving 
towards Anglicization The ablest among them 
are imperfectly acauainted with our hietory and 
our institutions They, moreorer. are prejudiced 
in favour of the standards to which they, from 
boyhood upwards, have been taught to approximate 
their lives They con«ider their ways — their 
institutions — their standards — to be incomparably 
the be«t in the world— in any case far superior 
to ours 

Few Britons will say so in so many words 
Most of them will, in fact, be too proud to mate 
such a statement To them it is, for one thing, 
a aclf-evulent fact that need not be stated. 

Despite these reticences (which I greatly 
admire) Brittons behave in such a manner 
that you would be dense indeed if you did n<« 
form the inference that they believe the Bnti*n 
wavs are the best In their ability to suggest 
rather than to assert, they are inimitable 

This faith in the supreme quality of their own 
institutions— this faith in themselves— has actw 
as a lever in exalting the British among the 
nations of the world V ithout it there would 
have been no Greater Britain- no Empire. 

But this faith has the "faults of its qualities - 
to u«c a descriptive expression coined by tne 
French It handicaps Britons in moulding tne 
destinies of other nationals It is difficult— in 
many cases impossible — for them radically w 
depart from the baeic principles upon whicn 
thur own institutions are conducted 

They may — they will-talk of making modifica 
tions to suit conditions that vary from their& 
That talk will be sincere No question about it. 
Every effort will be made to trandate it into 
actuality — honest genuine and even strenuou® 
effort. 

The pull of experience— of inherited expcricnw 
— will however, be the other way Invisible 
though that pull be, its strength is tremendous 
It 'seems moreover, to be endowed with tbo 
quality (exceedingly rare in this world of im 
perfections) of retaining its strength and even 
gaming strength with tho.lap«e of time 

XII 

Along with this pull has to bo con^ideiwl 
another tendency rooted m the makers of the 
policies governing such “Army mdianization 
They have grown up m tho belief that only 
selected races and castes in India possess marlisl 

a ualities Upon the rest of the Indian populaliou 
ley have oeen taught to look as, miiitanly, 
valueless 




Cadets at luQcli in the lodiao Military \eadcmy iless 


Vven the martiil elements in InJ “i were 
until recently deemed by them fit only to serve 
as solliera of the line capable no doubt of 
throwing up non-commi«ioneil officers and 
“gbnfed > G 0 a, but needing to be led by 
outsiders ... . 

To us lhe*e notions are nothing butprejudecs 
ANe cm cite h story— even comparatvely iwnt 
history— to prove them to be such But to little 
purpose for prejudees are beyond argument 
Ili-’h pol cy has led the men in authority over 
Inds'’to male a slight depnrture from the 
praet CCS pursued Mnce the Ind an ^poy Mutiny 
Sot only has the door to fighting careers been 
open«l a fraction of an inch at a time since 
the Great Mar but young men belong ng to 
the -d non martial races and cLas«es have 

been permitU>l to enter the rank m the army 
through lliatch nk 

Have the preiulioi^ d ’appeared, however 
Have Bnl »h offictTs aoiu re>l faith m the 
potential qualities of lealership m the young men 
they have Ixan set to tram at the kcalemy 
and sub’e-iuenUy m the battal on ’ 

Unle<»s I am gravely mistaken that miracle 


has yet to happen The highest authorities speak 
of In lianization only as an “etper ment." 
lounger officer* not "O choice m the words they 
employ give voce to their doibt*, at times in 
terms to make a patriot c Indian despondent 
about Ins country 8 future 

\III 

\et I feel far from desponlenk Usewhero 
ID the Cmpire not to speak of the out ido 
world, people largely of Briti’h descent have 
dared to depart from the British ways of 
manufacturing military lealers an 1 have ach eved 
noteworthy succo** 

Cana la, m I have pointol out in another 
article, fum hes a shining example Having 
hardly any “public schools and refu» ng to 
leaort to such costi) exjicilicnts, «hc built up n 
system of training at Kingston Ontario whch 
efficiently «crrcs her re-ju rements an I provides 
officers ev n oul-ide the Dominion 

Hal the Honble \leian ler ilaclCcnie who, 
as the first Liberal ledcraJ Prime 'linister 
founded the Royal >IiI lary College in IS 0, no 
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one has to look intently before one i3 sure that 
It has been opened at all 

What IS atill more disappointing, those door^ 
lead not into the general body of the Indian 
Army, but into a section partitioned off fronj 
It That section has, it is true, been recently 
somewhat extended , but, eyen with this extension 
the section is too small to produce much 
enthusiasm 

The number of graduates that the Dehr^ 
Dun Academy is turning out, does not ccrlainlj- 
induce such a feeling The fost batch of cadei^ 
gave India two engineers and the second only 
one — or three in a whole year It lookw as if 
anyone who expects more than three or fouf 
such commissions to be given m a year la likely 
to court disappointment 

The “so-called” Skeen Committee recommend 
ed, on the other hand, that from 1928 no le*^ 
than eight places be set aside at Woolwich fof 
Indians No well wisher of India could fcef 
happy at this steep “caling down of this oppor 
tunity for young Indiano 

Nor IS the position in respect of the number 
of graduates turned out for the other unil% 
cheering The first batch yielded 27 and lh% 
second even leas 

Many of these graduates are of such an ogy 
that they cannot aspire to n«e beyond the rank 
of Captain Some of them will never wish t«) 
do so, I am a«<ured, for once they obtain that 
rank their “«ocial ambition” will be gratified 
'Indianiiation' will thu« “«tribe ft snag" to u«e 
a significant phrase of a British acquaintance of 
mine 

Then, too, the lack of Intellectual equipment 
IS bound to tell A goodly percentage of tb« 
men who get in through the army— the 8CM»Ue<l 
“A” cadets — may be able to acquire, while at Ihg 
Academy, a certain facility for speaking English ^ 
but their educational foundation i«, as a rule, 
too poor to enable them to ri<e very high it) 
these days of scientific warfare even if age difl 
not forbid such nse. 

XVI 

Though the Academy is m its fourth yeav 
It has a total enrolment of only 175 cadets 
Something like 25 seats remain emp^ The 
explanation given is I under'tand, that th® 
Indian Stales have not availed themrelves of 
the reservations made for them This term j 
bebeve, they have between them (nearly COD 
units) sent only one calet. What can be th^ 
matter ? 

That cannot be the whole explanation 
all probability the namber of vseanaes for TnduU) 
officers in ihe division in proce«3 of IndianitatHUi 


do not warrant the authorities in turning out 
more graduates 

The difficulty is created by the dearth of 
opportunity, not by the dear*h of suitable young 
men Once young Indians fand that the door 
to the Commissioned rank is wide open and the 
conditions of admission are such that Indians 
reared m families that do not u^e English as the 
common medium of conversation can enter 
without reference to their race, caste, or clas«, 
there will be more candidates than cm be 
accommodated even in an Academy adequate to 
fill the requirements of Indian defence, without 
external aid 

XVII 

And how is India ever to be, militarily, self 
sufficing, even if all the 200 seats remain filled 
all the time ’ Assuming, for the sake of argu 
ment, that all the cadets, without a single excep 
tion ^t through successfully, each at the end 
of fits term, even ffien fie graduates of 

the Academy could not bulk sufficiently to repair 
a corner of the wastage that is taking place, 
year by year, in the officer ranks of the Indian 
Army 

How far the Academy falls short of even the 
standard laid down by the po«t war (0 Shea) 
Committee of experts appointed by Lord 
Rawlinson. can be seen from the figures abstracted 
by Dr B S Moonje m the minute dated 
July 15tb, 1031 that be appended to the report 
made by the Indian 31i)imry (Allege Coaimittee 
(presided over by Sir Philip Cbetwode) The 
strength of the military college for India 
prescribed by the 1921 Committee was 

"During the first period approximately 330 
dunng the second and third periods approximately 
from 750 to 1 000, giTine an averaKe annual output 
of JIO donng the first penod to meet (he 
requirements of the Indian Army and the Indian 
State forres and in the succeeding penoda such 
output as will meet the increased demand ’ 

It may be of interest to our people to know 
that Canada maiDtains n military college in 
which there are more cadets (l^S)* than there 
ate at Dehra Dun {17a) Ami Canada, let me 
remind them, has only about one-thirtj fifth of 
our population , and she has no turbulent bonier 
like our North West frontier 

Here is ftn indication to us as to how far 
short of the Dominion stage we are, and how 
hopelessly inadequate is the machinery to advance 
us to (bat stage 


• Cann/Ui 3rar TljoJt 1931 3o published by 
Authonty of the 3Iinistcr of Trade and Commerce 
Ottawa Ifing'a Pnnter 1935. 
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INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



Mr C L Vishivakarmo, Assistant Secretary 
14th U P Secondary Education Conference, 
held Ifl«t month at Cawnpore, ivritcs , „ , . 

Mis SoiiiiA Bo«r- UA^ Principal Balika 
Vilyalaj a Intermediate College Cnwnjwre, wno 
was elettetl Chairman of the Reception ^mmittee 
of the 11th Session of the U P Secondary 
Elucation Association carries behind her a long 
teacliiig experience of 20 years, and « one ot 
the foremost women educationists of the Pro^nw 
She 19 the first Lady Vice-Presi lent of the 
U P S E A^ which IS a registered body and 
18 recognized by tbe Government of U P w 
being the only representative organizat on ot 
U 1 Secondary Teachers of Aided In«titutions. 
She ha I been for sometime in the past the 
Headmistress of well known m®t tutions I he 
Gindih O ris High School Jngat Tann 9>"S 
High School at Allahabad Berhnmpore Girls Hgh 
School Bengal and Panbazar Girls High 
School Gauhati During her stay in Cawnpore 
she has been taking a very keen interest m 
female education and has been instrumentol m 
organ z ng the women a section of the UPoti. 
Association It is hoped that other women 
teachers of the Province will co operate with her 
m her laudable enterprise 

She 19 also a member of the Fxeculte 
Council of the All India Federation of Edu 
c^itonal A»«ocjat ons 


Mrs Sobhs Bose 



Second 

Jr'lklrs "li- 
the Chan^tor (5)^ 

VithflldasTback 

Sli a'celtw 


^^®v9j®"^i.pl.er8ev (8) Mrs Anandibai Knrve (9) D K karre r A ^ ice-Chaoecllor 
MrD^Dr*5Irt Karaalaboi Deshpande o A rh D the Pnocipal (11) Private Secretary to 


INDIANS ABROAD 
B-i BENARSIDAS CHATL^RVEDI 


Pandit Satya Charan Shastry in Dutch Gvuana 
One of our correspondents in Dutch Guiana 
has sent us a detailed account of the arrival anl 
reception of Pandit Satya Charan Shastry in that 
Colony The Pandit is a representative of the 
Arya Pratmidhi Sabha Delhi 
and as such he la responsible to 
the Sahha at home for his 
activities abroad ^\e are glad 
to note that he has begun well 
and the Sunname—a. leading 
paper of the colony — has been 
so much impressed by the 
lectures of the Pandit as to 
call him The apostle of unity 
and toleration 

Our Correspondent writes 
Id accordance w ih previous 
arraogeoicRt Professor Aidstar 
Governor of Duieh Guiana was 
leased to receive the Pandit on 
uly 1 th at bta residence and 
ITS a patient and syrapathetic 
eanng to certain demands of 
the local Aryans presented before 
him The talk that tasted for 
about half an hour mainly 
referred to the followinc problems 
1 Abol tioB of Child marriages 
and fixing nl minimum marnsgC' 
able age 


3 Abolition of the restriction of show money 
on tim Indian Priests entering Surinam for 
nusstonary work 

4 Granting of permission to the H ndus to 
burn their nerd bodies or erect on of suitable 
Orematoriums on behalf of the Government 



Amral of Pandit Satyaebann Shastry 
at Ptrananbo Dutih Guiana 



Id course of bis talk with 
the Qoremor regarding 
the Arran mamages the Pandit 
referred to the man Marriage 
\alidatoD Bill to be introduced 
in the t<egis1ativc Vssembly The 
Governor was impressed by the 
Pandits talk and it is not 
unlikely that he will grant the 
Pandit a first class free pass to 
travel throughout the whole 
territory of Dutch Guiana 

Ilceififf ire mcicA ohfigef tf 
our corTC‘>pon lents in Dutch 
Gunna w 11 keep us regularly 
informed about tl e nctinl es of 
Pan lit Sntva Charan Sha'try 
as well ns other rel gious preachers 
from India whether they are 
Hindus Aluhimmn Ians or 
Chn fians. 


. _ Me hope nothiog will be 

reception of Pandit «»tyacharan Shastry in Dutch Cawna done by lhe«o Ind an prciich«er 

3 \alidiy of marrugea pcrfoniied according communal feel ngs in Greater 

to the \cdie ntca by kryan Mmuters Ind a. 


CAIRO TO DAY 


By SHEIKH JFTEKHAR EASOOL 


C AIRO remains today the most interest- 
ing and fascinating of Oriental cities 
It is a place where one finds an 
extraordinary blending of the Orient 
and the Occident, luxury and poverty, 
paganism and civilization. 



The author 


bnllnncpf ' ot the »ndcnt 

rf>!oi among these being tbeir love 
J^jy^ptia I gaiidj and bnlliant^e 

“'“'"“I" more °t amcala to them. The, 
colour, ‘Jl® "’i ;i oot'^onlj in their dres., bol 
evince this 1 „hich gives a 

SlSid^copt'errecttotheeity. 


As you wander through the city, you see 
camels, donkeys, dragomans, sheiks, fortun^ 
tellers, guides, beggars, tourists from all parts 
of the world, and while you sit, a 
immediately made towards you by half a 
dozen little Sudanese, a dozen mendicants 
clamouring for bakhsheesh and all the flies 
from the neighbouring tables 

A Greek waiter appears. You ghe jour 
order in French A few mosquitoes pay an 
unfriendly visit You dnnk your coflee and 
find yourself once more in the open S’*"* 
a cloudless sapphire sky overhead^ and the 
fierce rays of a tropical sun beating down 
on your sun helmet 

Houses avd A\ ekues 
You walk through an avenue of large 
modem houses, covered with foliage, and 
then in i few moments you find yourself m 
a narrow street crowded with people. You 
see s//ar6e<-sellers walking up nod down 
clinking their metal cup«, a caravan of csmels, 
donkey-boys passing and shouting words of 
warning to pedestrians, and veiled Egypfi®“ 
ladies peeping from their windows down the 
street Then from the minaret of a beautiful 
mosque you hear the muezzin calling the 
faithful to prayers, and as you pause to admire 
some bric-a-brac which an important merchant 
is offering for sale, you are rudely re-called 
by a file of khaki-clad soldiers who come 
tramping down the street on their way to 
barracks 

The Citaufl 

Then comes the citadel — a magnificent 
specimen of ancient fortifications— in the 
centre of which stands the imposing mosque 
of iMohammed All, grand and made of 
alabaster. Here, also, is the celebrated 
Al-Ezhcr, the oldest university in the world, 
and the centre of Jluhammndan teaching 
Rising up the edge of the Libyan dcsc 
are the Pyramids of Gizeh, and at their 
reclines the inscrutable Sphinx, all silent 
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V View of llic Bloc Nile — Chiro 


■When I visted it hst time, n mist hung 
over the land Out of it, •with a ‘>ort of stern 
cneigj, there came to my ears loud hymns 
sung by the pilgrim voices — hj mns m which, 
mingled with the enthusiasm of devotees 
cn route for tho holiest shnno, there seemed to 
sound the resolution of men strung up to 
confront the fatigues and the dangers of a 
ercat journey through an unknown country 
Those hymns led my feet to the venerable 


mosque where, like m3 other Moslem brethren 
I offered prayers for the first time in that 
country which is still so sacred to my heart 
Old Cairo is full of beautiful mosques There 
are the ‘Blue Mosque,' the ‘Red Mosque, 
and the mosque of Ibn-Tulnn and about four 
hundred more 

Egypt calls— the land of sands and rums, 
and gold It has a spell which one never 
overcomes 


TO AHURA 

Ba S J PATELL 


Deep m the wealth of tho forest 
Down, m the depth of u Mve 
In the sound of the mighty breaker- 
I felt and saw Thy I ace 

In the qnicknes. ol hghlnmg thnl 

{;; t Th., 

I knew Thy ver«afilo grace 

Tn the infinite stars that waken at dusk 

is he Si" "1 
I knew 


In the hungry wail of an infants cry 
In the soft, deep blush of the op ning ro«e 
In the clnm’rous war of human tongues 
I knew that Thou art Life 

In the love that awoko in my heart in youth 
In the strange soft sadness I «aw m his eye® 
In the speecliless way he gave me hts heart, 

I knew that Thou art Love 

In the restless urge of my wand rings, 

In the human hopes unrealized, 

In the unknown quest of my wa\ ring heart, 
Alone I stand till advancing I find 
That thou alone art mine 



TBE SECRET OF ABYSSINIA AND ITS LESSON 

By STJBHAS C BOSE 


‘^HE fate of Abyssinia is now in the melting 
i pot The outlook for ber la exceedingly 
gloomy But whatever happens in that 
part of Africa, the lesson of Abyssinia will 
remam as a legacy for humanity 

What la that Lessov ? 

It 13 this that in the 20th century a nation 
can hope to be free only if it ta strong, from a 
physical and mditary point of view, and la able 
to acquire all the knowledge which modem 
science can impart 

The Orient has succumbed bit by bit to the 
physical encroachment of the Occident, because 
it has wrapt it elf up m self-complacency and 
lived m divine (?) contentment for soma centuries 
and becAu-’e it has refused to keep abreast of the 
march of human and scientiGc progress, especially 
m the art of warfire. India and Burma, along 
with other Oriental countries, have sufiVred for 
dbis reason Countries like Japan Turkey nod 
Persia are still alive because they were able to 
modernize themselves m time 

Like the rest of the Orient, Japan too, at one 
time, wanted to live in peaceful isolation But 
the booming of American cannon burst upon her 
-ears as a mighty challenge She would either 
have to enter the arena of woriJ-economic* and 
world polities as a strong an I modernized nation 
or go down before the We«t. She cho«c the 
former alternative, bestirred her«elf in timo and 
during the space of 50 year" emerged ns a 
strong and modernized nation By the timo that 
a serious challenge to her independent existence 
came from a Western power, she was prepared 
And her timely preparation saved her in this 
hard world, ool) tho lilte"t can survive 

Abyssinia is not a new problem During iho 
latter half of the 19ch century, the imperiali"! 
nations of Europe— Britain, France ond Italy,— 
began to ca-t their eyes on ber AU of them 
tried to grab that poientiiillj nch country— but 
were bnfikil not only by the brave and warlike 
inhabitants bat also by the mountainous and 
impassable nature of the country One cannot 
forget the abortive military exploits of Lord 
Ifapier of Mugdala in Aby"®inia (Magdala is 
situated m the heart of Abys"inia) or the over- 
throw of Emperor Theodore by the British in 
ISGS. Failing to partition Aby(«inia among them- 
selves— as tno re«t of Africa had been partitioned 
—they took po®«e3sion of all the surrounding 
■tracts, cutting off Aby«sinia from the sea. Thus 
a reference to the map will •how that Abys-'inia » 
surroemded fiy Sudan (British), Kenya {Bnti®hl 
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Italian Somaliland, British Somaliland, French 
^maliland and Eritrea (Italian) 

The liberation and uniGcation of Italy took 
place in IKJl — rather late m the day— while the 
unificatiOQ of Germany took place m 1870 By 
that time ibe available colonial world bad been 
practically divided up by the other imperialist 
European powers. Hence we hnd that among the 
imperialist have-nots, are Italy and Germany 
Germany under Bismarck, looked forward to 
some territories in south-west Africa— while 
Italy cast her eyes on Abyssinia and her 
surroundings 

Italian penetration of Africa began m the 
eighties of the last century, when Aby«sinia 
was not unified. The Northern part was ruled 
over by Emperor John and the Southern part 
by Emperor JJeneliL, while some other parts 
were virtually independent. The population of 
Abyssinia nt that time was anything but 
homogeneous, either from the ethnic or from tho 
religious point of view The death of Emperor 
John 1 ft 3839 during a war with tha li^pi"h 
rebel", paved tbo way for tho unihcntion of 
Abys iQia under Emperor Menelik Slenelik 
who was crowned as “Negus Niigasi” (King of 
King") was great os a soldier and ns a 
ttite«ma& Under his leadership the great fight 
with the Italians took pi ice, culminating in the 
complete annihilation of the It-ilim forces at 
Adowa m 1806 Sine* then Adowa has been 
remembered by the Italians as a defeat which 
has to bo nvenged 

Since 180C Abyssinia has haJ n re«pite for 
nearly 40 years If she had been able to 
Etrengthen and modernize her people within 
this period— os the Japanese did— then she 
would probably have survived But she 
has unfortunately faded to do so and henco 
she le doomed The fault does not lie with 
the supreme rulers of Abyssinia, who have been 

K triotic able and statesmanlike, but with the popu 
ion The pre«ent Empi ror, for example, 1ms shown 
proofs of wonderful diploimcv and statesman- 
ship throughout the pre«ent crmi" — such as one 
would expect in a first-cla"s British politician 
But dyna*tiv and tribal jealou<ues unfortunately 
exi t (the de»ertion of the Fmperor’s son m law, 
who IS a descendant of En penr John, to the 
Italians which was announced in the pre"3 on 
the 12th October, is an example of dynastic 
}eai(Mi3y) The people are mo«tIy illitfrate and 
einvery still exi'ts as sn inetrluuon Ixist but 
not least, the glorious victory of Adowa has 
iulfed the brave Abys'inians Into a falso senso 
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nf <»ccunU This sense of security will prove 
to be their rum on the field of battle whero they 
Sill roXe only too late that the Italmns of 
1935 fire not the Italians of 1S9G and that Ae 
art of warfare has advanced with rapid strides 
since they overthrew the Italians at Adona. 

Havii failed to subjugate Abyssinia in 
force of arms, the imperialist powers ^ommenc^ 

Abvs‘!iai^ w'la admitted into the League of 
ffione m September 19 '3 m ep.U. of Ae 
libjeonon of the British Government) 

PAKTnioN Planned 

‘ Rpfore this Britain had recogniaed Aby««mia as 
ItS '“here of inaornco. hul the del" «< 

frttiv was seized by Britain as an opportunity to 
Italy was seiz J . .qog three Imperialist 

SSLl in W«“"” 

in aiithonty over her railway rone 
BcnNC Out Iiatif 

The »=« .1.8. in du. ««7 wS ^ 

/'J.,‘’'ffl‘°tilh G^ri».ny .nd Au.tut 

* *'"®L.;/rf Jhat the frontiers of her Last Amcan 
« the expense of 

^^fMe‘?he war Britain wanted to tnabe sure of her 
f if*ihp Nile by building a bapage in Lake 
control o the nne »T ,{ 

Tsana Italy oBewd w «jclusi»e economic 

m return ^'’Sj^.f/^^bysMnia Bat Dntain turned 
influence m we tem antagonmng 

the offer .u,. ®l,c powerful enough 

France and behoed ‘hat he wa p 
to win throuph the claim to eiclus.re 

iijiteoudy ^Id be a violation of the Treaty 

of rw“S had acknowledsed the .ntegnty of 
Abyssinia! ^ position changed The 

Sis ^ had resisted Bnlains 

Abyssinian Cover Government wanted Italian 

Sr-' r- "i^rVyV-aS ?hr^a'.? 

maintain the gbout^her righteous tndigna 

"“V'S o?V..5m Abrium. «> 


to the whole oi *»ci.uv... 

influence "I rebuff took place The 

Then an ”«ted the anangement 

A1 .I'd ite.i'ii.d I. .ipiu. 

Bafllcd *{ , comdor of 600 wjuare miles 

^hyvein'a British Somaliland to the coa«U 

) of territory go sure that this offer 

The Bnlish Covm poWished In 

would be n-.«r of Zelia as in Abys*iiu8n 

SoS”'"T” ■S'iiiip'’'' «f th. S'di* Inp^id'd. 


the Aby'sinians rejected the oSer They were doC 
to be bribed out of their independence 

To continue the story, m 1928, Italy and 
Abyssinia entered into a treaty of friendship 
provuling for arbitration in all disputes for a 
period of 20 years A further ag^ment was 
signed at the same Hme whereby Abyssinia was 
granted a free zone at the port of A'sab in 
Italian Eritrea It is clear that up to tbs time 
the two countries were friendly to ^ch other 
Thereafter, a sudden change took place m the 
foreign policy of Abyssmio. zVs technical esperte, 
political advisers and military officer«, n^ionals 
of other European countries, like Belgium rranee, 
Britain and Sweden were brought in and It-'d'an® 
were carefully excluded W'hen the ye.lr 1934 
opened, Italian influence on the Abyssinian 
Government was practically nothing white 
British influence was in the ascendant. Jloreover 
It was talked about that the British Government 
had come to a separate and secret understating 
with the Abyssinian Government with reg^ to 
the waters of Lake Tsana, without the know- 
ledge or support of Italy As a countcrmovft 
Mussolini came to an understanding with Lavm 
and the Franco Italian Pact was signed which 
gave Italy a free hand in Abjssmia. , 

In aU the writings that have so far appear 
in the press, one rarely finds an answer to the 
i|uestion os to why Mussolini decided to launch 
hi3 Abjssinmn campaign )u«t at this moment. 
Iwo reasons account for this Firstly, Mussolini 
felt tliat British influence was rapidly growing 
111 Abyssmift ns it was growing on the other side 
of the Red Sea— in Atabto, and if it went on 
unmterruptetl then Italian influence would be 
eliminnteii from Abyssinia altogether Secondly 
Mussolini felt that he would get a respite of two or 
throe years before a European war broke out and 
that was the only opportunity for Italy to Ifluncu 
tlio Abyssinian campaign In fact, Iiistoricaiiy 
the Abyssinian campaign stands towanls ttie 
coming European war m the same rilalion fl* 
Uic Tnpoly and Balkan wars of 1911 lui'' 
towards the Great 4Vnr of 1914 18 , 

Tlie question that one mu«t now a«k 
i««iie that is involved in the Vbys®inian conflict 
To answer the question I must once again tnm 
to the Nf>r Ijcailtr of l^ndon of the — aFCI 
August 

* Abyssinia n the la*t independent State m 1^ 
Continent of Africa. The re*t of the vast tenitorlM 
of Afnea have already been divided up betwee 
the Irapenalifl Power* Britain has eeireU to 
greatest ihare of the awag Italy la 
pet the Iasi pore before any other Impenabst 1 ower 

fhere are four Imperiabu Power* wluch ha'* 
interests in \by8«mia , ^ 

Drilish Capitab»ts are very concerned 
Abyssinia conlains at Lake Tsana the headwa»«* 
of the Blue Nile which irrtgale* the cotton P'*f ^ 
lion* of ihe Sudan and Egypt Bntish 
are concerned because they nave control ot 
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Bank oE which is a subsidiary o{ the 

Bank of Egypt 

French Capitalist Impena3i<in controls the oaly 
railway, which runs Erom the French port ol Jibab 
to the Abyssinian capital, Addis Ababa 

Japanese Capitahst Imperialism is cmiceined 
because it owns large tracts oE land where raw 
cotton IS cultivated, and because it has a practical 
monopoly oE the Abyssinian market in manufaclored 
cotton goods 

Italian Capitalist Impenalism is concerned because 
It controls the admlnistiation oE the posts and tele 
graphs, 

l^t no one imagine that the British and French 
and Japanese Governments are now objecting to the 
Italian demands because of love oE Abyssinia or 
any championship oE human rights or passion for 
peace 

Put bluntly, this u a ease of thieves felling out 
The British French and Japanese Coventments 
object to jl/ussa/iRi collaring the lot ’ 

AVhen the British Government first rettlized 
^at MussoLni was not playing a ^rame of hJufl 
they adopted n bellico'e altitude. The Momma 
Post which IS the organ of the general* admimls 
and armed services reflected this spirit and 
•wrote m its leading article of the 22Dd August 

**Abyisiua is to be the test of out mettle IE 
we sufEer huoiiLatioii meekly, js it sot to be toEerred 
that something more suh<taiiuid can be tned on us 
a little later' The idea, it seems is beiog coluvaied 
in certain quarters abroad that the British Empire 
IS only waiung to be carved up by other races whose 
destiny Les in the future The sooner that idea is 
destroyed, the better it will be for the trenmiUity 
of the world. It is time we made it plain to all and 
sundiy that the Bnush Empire is neither for sale 
nor to be had for the asking ’ 

Simultaneously war preparations were launched 
by the British Government About the«e war 
■preparations the Aeic Lender wrote on the 
30th August 

‘Since these weighty talks the pubic has been 
still more disturbed by reports that the War Office 
has decided to send a second battsLon of soldiers 
to the Sudan to increase its military forces at 
Malta and Aden to send a strong conuagent of the 
Ind an Army to strengthen the British Legation 
guard in the Abyssinian capital and to prepare the 
Mediterranean fleet for service 

Rcmarkable CmCCLAR 

One highly sign Gcant paragraph got into the Press 
and was then hushed up La«t week the «ab-posi 
masters throughout Britain received a doenment 
headed “Partial or Cenerj Mobiluation” It read 
as follows 

“Acceptance of telegrams without pre-payment 
In view of the present emergency all inland or 
overseas telegrams on War Office temce should be 
accepted for di'paicb without prepayment if duty 
certified by a mihtarr officer or a pennanenl eml 
servant employed hv the Wtr Office” 

The author t es have expUined that this circular 
•was sent out in error Apparently 32 000 o! these 
forms (numbered C1S149) were printed ls<t month 
by ihe Sutionery Office but it was not the intention 
to D«e them at once The fael that ihcy had been 
prepared i, •uEciently alarming" 


In the same issue, the New Leader explains 
the motives behind these war preparations 

What 18 the explanation of these developments’ 
The {ear that Italy would obtain control of the 
head waters of the Blue Nile at Lake Tsana, in 
Abys’uua and thus be able to destroy the irriga- 
tion of tlie Bntish Cotton fields in the Sudan and 
Egypt the danger that Itsban dominauon of 
A^isainia would enable i! to bottle up the Sues 
Canal control the Red Sea and command the sea 
route to India were <ufficient reasons for grave 
anxiety among British Imperiahsts 

But a further danger to BntisEi Imperialism 
developed 

Mas<ol ui has been indicating that he ' tees no 
reason why the Bnw«h domisaiios of the Eastern 
Mediterranean should continue MussoLni has 
threatened the statue quo m the Eastern Mediterrean 
and in North East Africa In plain words he 
menaces the very heart of the lines of commuuica 
lion of British Imperialism to the Near East, to 
India and to Australia 

It fs a realieatioa of this ambitious purpose of 
Italy tbit has led the National Government and 
British JmpenaliMs generally to determine to u*e 
every means to stop Mussolini The enthusiasm for 
the sanctions of the League of Nations does not 
snse from a love of peace or a desire to champion 
Abyssinia Tbe Bnti<h Imperiali<t8 are biding their 
concent behind these ‘nghteous* aims to order to 
win the support oE opmion which is devoted to the 
League ana to the cause of peace It is actui^y 
usog entbu8ia*m for peace to prepare the Bntish 
people for Imperiahst war 
There was such n wave of sympathy for 
AbyssiDia everywhere that at fir«t Tei7 few 
people realized, except probably in France, that 
the real motives which inspired the war party m 
Great Britain were purely imperinli«tie France 
was eceptical of the new tingled love of Britain 
for the League of Tiations which Italy wa.* 
flouting beenu e she (France) was «lill sore over 
the Anglo German Nnvnl Agreement which hid 
been contracted without French knowledge and 
approval und which had served to legalize the 
ilEegil n? arnianient of Germiny ui defiance of 
the Trcity of Veriaille* The French sceptics 
pointed out lu their defence that Britain bad 
reiMflinetl quite pa*»jvo when Japan hii<l defied 
the Xieojjjp a.tu) nUnrJtad fJitrvp .to Alntiriui.'ao 
and when Bolivia and Paraguay hid gone to war 
(hough both were members of the League 

I shall now proceeil to aliow that when Brikim 
wa* all but prepared to plunge into another war 
with all her dcMndencies behind her— son-ethmg 
like a miracle happened Fuddenly the shadow 
of Hitler appeirw on the distant horizon anJ 
serve 1 to pirilv*e the outstretched arms of Great 
Britain ready to strike at Italy 

On« feels lo«l in admiration at the diplomacy 
of British politiciins in mobilizing public opinion 
m Gnit Bntain and abroad in (avotir of their 
anti Italian policy In 1914 the slogan had 
been “Save Belgium ” in 1935 the «logan was 
•“^iTe the I.e;ngue of Nations’ Even the Bnij«h 
labour Piity and the Bnu«h (.ommuni«t Paity 
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fpll m lino with iho Nfilionnl 

Oovfrnincnt of OrMl 9^ Lpn !«1 bv 

Crout) of In.lppon.!* nl I/iboiir Partv men M by 

Won. IVniiVr lirockvuiy «"<> J" 

tbo ronniEo un.l hon«M> to jlnn.l o«t nml 

proclunn from Urn houfo-topa 

to bo nnolber imi>cr»ili‘t »fir, m which Ibe 

Bntit-h worUrs h-ol no jnlcrc-t whntsooMr Bit 

the ifTorta of tho Indeiundont Lnboiir I urty were 

llrowmd in the cimriM of iipprov-il 

the Oovernnient. With llua truly OTCrwhMinme 

nntinniil sujtport l)chin(i him, 

iho rore.^i Vfttary, rpoko to , Italy nn.1 to the 

world wiiii a firm >oito from the rostrum of llio 

I^nffuo tit Gcncvii. i . 

1 phiill lc^vo It to sfuilcTiU of politics to 
nnswir how nnd why the British Tyibour Piirl) 
and tlio Bnli'h Communist Purtj {jaN® tho Eo by 

sr'cr=ir»i “T'h'r 

decade had c®mpie ^ ^ j,,, force combined 

war and that her „|,|y efficient modern 

T^.lh her small tactical ndvnn 

a, C 0 .p.^ ..tb 

^"llTrpite of what 
IS little doiiht that br^tai 

her Inrpo ^mpire hand, it is 

defeated Italy D“^ Italian air force-one of 
quite ccrlain •"'‘* ^0 world and by common 

the moot ^hicient I great Britain today— 

consent, superior to ^ j^^le damage to the 

would have do^r, tain ^ro^l I. consequence 
Bnli«h Navy ^ victorious war, far weaker 

have emerged out ota^^ ^ crippled navy 

fk’e\oS.l b»v. to fccolh. g,E.nt.o n«™»mo„l 
ot Not! Gf J Imper.iJi^t Slralogi-U bopin 

A small group 01 _\,mblinE8 now hennl m 
to urge that nfenace to G^t 

Jfcmel constituted a g Abyssinia. This 

Britain than \nd reiterated hy French 

warning shades of opinion for whom the 

politicians of all 8 a ^ prepare for /I*® 

only concern Ultimately the British 

future German, discretion was the 


IIillw has bwn following ft Pinccicly pro-Bnti?h 
policy an 1 has no mlcntion of assuming the 
oEEKsstw on Germany's Western Front, and 
Ihough all bis ohjectires nro on tlio 
nnd Boothern Front, ej, in ilemel. Austn^ 
Crcchosloviikio, etc. most Rrittih politicians art 
Fusniciou* of ir-arfnM German} fbey fee! that 
even if Germany has today no intentions ot 

fighting Lnjmd or even Frani^ ns won as 
Gcrmniiy attempts to expand to the List amt w 
the South, nsitiation may an 0 wh«‘n hoin 
Franco an 1 Fngliind maybe driwn into a war 
with hir, if they are to prevent OermJU hege- 
mony in I'uTope In such n conliiigency, with a 
crippled niiv}, Great Britiiin will fw nt “/e”®!” 
disnifsimtagc ns compared with Germany Already 
the Gtrmmi air force is sup< nor to that ot me 
entire British Umpire nnd with conscription m 
force, the German land forces will soon 
euperior to those of the Britidi Linpire , d®® 
only hope of maintaining nbalincu of nghiing 
power m favour of Britain for n future emergency 
lies in preserving nn 1 enlarging the present naval 
strengih of Great Britain 

While these catcuhlions and consider^ions 
were being carefull} deliberated upon m Great 
Britain, Itily announced ihit if she was thwart^ 
by France nnd Britain in her Abyssinian P®*'®/ 
ehe would completely withdraw from the politics 
of Central Huropc, nml give Hiller ft free hmjfc 
The cflict was remarkable and sabro-ruiung 
ceased Ihus Hiller by bis re-armament policy 
fngbtcnel Frnnce and Britain into mamtaiamg 
the peace m Furope m 193 j 

As a confirmation of this elatemenk one may 
refer to ibo recent speech of the Bnliah Prem^r 
Mr Baldwin nt the recent Confcrvative Party 
Conference nt Bournemouth Mr Baldwin saui 
“Bui I warn to say to you that recent ereni* 
ha»e confinoed in my own mind doubta and anxieties 
which have been present to me and my colieasues 
ior some time past We have as you know, since 
ihe War done more in the way of procucal 
armament than any other country • "* 

cauDOt pursue that path longer The whole 
live on the Continent haa been altered in the paw 
year or two by the rearming of Germany I nave 
DO rea-on to believe in hoslile intenlions . . 

I cannot be blind to the fact that the presence ot 
another great nation armed alters the 
of Eiuropc in the fulfilment of obligations under tne 
League of Nauons. 1 cannot conceal from myseu 
that some day the fulfilment of those obligations 
may mean that the nations who are fulfilling ihetn 
may have to maintain by force of aims the Covenant 
of the League " , 

It 13 probable that another factor also se^ed 
to cool official enthusiasm for a fi„ht with Italy 
nninely, public opinion within the Briti«h Fmpire- 
On this point, the Mail (Pans Edilon> 

wrote on the 2Glh September, in Us leading nrticle 
Some of our bloodthirsty Pacifist journals ha« 
now started printing articles which suggest that tne 

Dominions would will ngly aupport sanctions even 
Ihnnvh iLnr fnllnKA,! Th* .l«.l,TrtA nl lh<- DCODIcS 01 


future German * discretion was the Dominions would will ngly aupport sanctions eT» 

Sbmet realired that w that though though war followed The altUuJle of the peoples ot 

belter part of vnlo®^ i 
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tbe Dotniuong to the League o{ Nations in the 
present dispute is a maiter of tJie first importaocet 
and It IS Tital for the people of Great Britain to know 
whether the application of sanctions to Italy — were 
si-ch a dangerous «tep po'sibie — would tplil the 
Empire and grately accentuate diSerenees wttlun it. 

On an examination of th» evidence, the answer 
seems to be in the affirmative — that uar /offoiwnf 
Jie oppiicatton of ihe sanctions tioidd diaide finpire 
optnwn scnoitsly sad produce such discoBtent among 
large sections of the population in the Dominions 
as to aggravate all the difficulties ovtr«ea 
The oldest of the great Dominions, Canada, fios 
aluays been uneasy as to the obligations of the 
Coienant In 1924 *he opposed any extension of 
her Labilities under the League on the ground that 
the was remote from Europe 
That attitude her people hare geaeraBy upheld. 
In his broadcast of September 6, Mr Bennett, the 
Canadian Prime Mini«ter, declared that it was the 
duty of the Government by all juct and honooraUe 
means to see that Canada is kept out of trouble 
TVe will not be embroiled in any foreign 


As for Australia, Mr Lyons her Pnme Minister, 
has promised '“close co-operelion ' with the Bnush 
Government, A very different bne has been taken 
by Mr Forde, the leader of the Federal labour 
Party, who has proclaimed the policy ol thal for 
midable organuaUon to be “a firm refusal to parttet- 
pale tn any external uor" In New South Wales, 
the Party has passed a resolunoa d'oiandiog that 
Australia ‘bould declare bet neutrabty at Geneva 
and recall her representative there, if the League’s 
action brings war 

In South Africa General Smuts has slated that 
the Union ** stands to the Covenant ut Utter end 
tn apinr" 

The South African Defence Mim<ier, Mr Pirow, 
news cond hobs ^ite diSerently from General 
I ^muts. On September 15 be told a public meet 
ing '*1 am certain in any ca<e that South Africa 
has na inte/ilion of ^ing a shot Wbalcvrr 

happens we will not thooL” There is practical con 
hrmatian of this feebng in the fact that South 
Afncan farmers are anxious to get orders for the 
supply of meat to the Italian armies in East Afnes 

In view of the«e declaration* ibeie is a di*tiDct 
Lkel hood that certain of the Dominions imgkt hold 
aloof and serer their connect on with the League 
were the impossible realired hy some wild freak of 
chance and all the States compound the laia^e 
mduerd to vole for sanctions Surely our League 
eiiihu*ia<s mo<t realize that it is not fair, in such 
conditions, to create differences and sow disunion 
within the Empire 


The Intost news from Austnlia poos to show 
that opinion ibero is shirplr ditifeif oa ihe 
qopvUon of sanctions against Italy, which miy 
leal to war The T«in« (London) of Ihe 12ih 
OctolxT 8uil that ‘bv 27 voles to 21 ite fToa<e 
of Rrprc»cnbttiTC« today rojcctnl the attempt 
by Mr Bcs’br, the Lin? Lsbonr IraiJcr to 
induce Parliament to ileclore Australian neaUality 
and refusal to cndor*« sanctions ngain*t Italy ' 
Uilh reranl to the situation m Palestine 
which IS nndcT Bntish mandate, the TTmea of 
the 1>U» October wrote as follows 


“It IS alleged that pro-Itaban political sympathies 
are ehiefiy held by the parti»afis of Haj Atnin Lffeadi 
el Hneseini the Mufti of Jerusalem, and s nee the 
outbreak of the Ethiopian dispute the Mufu s news- 
paper Jamia El Arabiya has published pro- 
ildian articles, while its rival which supports the 
Nashashibi Party, has revealed the existence of a 
letter purporting to have come from the Emir Shekib 
krslan to the Mufti, commending hu Eminence s 
pro-Ilaban aciiriijes During the Ia«t few weeks 
there have ly»en frequent comments in the Arab 
Press 111 general on the wisdom of exploiting the 
present inlemationaf confu* on in unity with other 
Arab peoples for the purpose of throwing off the 
bonds of the Mandate (Emir Shekib Arslan is the 
exiled Syrian nalionabst leader who lives m Geneva) 
Among the Jews, the Revisionist Party, or new 
Zlonisio, are on ihe aide of Iialy Their newspaper 
Hayarden is alone among Jewish newspapers In. 
Palestine in reporting the events of the Italo- 
Etfaiop an di<puce in pro-Icahan colours ” 

So far aa Ep’ypt is concerned, it is quite 
dear that the leader* while not openly oppo mg 
Brni‘h policy lowsrds Ital}, are pTf«»ing for a 
roccgnition of iho full independence of Epjpf, if 
Fgypmn «ympatbv nnd support are to be 
eecured for Great Britain IIow far ibev will 
be abfe to Jriye the birgam borne, depen fs on 
the internniionnl situation If the mternution'tl 
situniion prmlually quietens down iben it is 
doubtful if tlie Egypiinn leaders will obtain any 
subMoniial jucee « But in any ca«e ji fccms/ 
likely ibni they wifl have some guece ■> Already 
tbc cont nental papers bnye announced that 
with Brin J) support capituhtiona will be 
alwli hctl in Eqrpt That means ihnt Fgvptian 
Courts will hive full power to try fon igners 
nnd this will constitute n step torrards U^ypts 
independence in llie domain of public Iiw 

In Great Bntarn public opinion as n whole 
is behind the Government in its policy of 
sanctions ogainst Italy Neverlhelc. •, the members 
of the Cabinet ore closeJv watching the silutiion 
It IS not true to soy that the present Cabinet 
have »}c«de<J for «n early efcetion only beenuva 
they think that l!ie prc»ent occa«ioii is favounble 
from the electioneering point of view They a!«o 
want to feel the pulse of the Nation and see 
Ww twe tiwy ewsv it’s \ti Uvv tivm\.v<vn of vwfovivng 
“sanction*” against Italy MenrurJide, the 
Independent I^abour Parly, which has throughout 
followed n bold and consistent policy on the 
present i««ue, has summoneil a national confer- 
ence of all vvorking-cla«* orpnniziliona oppoa«l 
lo smrtions and war and ba.s l■'•ae<l the 
following manifesto 

“The Labour P*nr, the Tridci Union CoBgrevi 
*a4 (he Cominiini*t Party la tupporting (he ImpoiS 
lion oE MBctionv by the National Covcrocicst and 
the League of Nation*, are In fact baing up woikeri 
beh nd the policy wh eh would be liv'd for Britiih 
Inipenab«n The lodependenl Labour Party warns 
worker* ihai economic aa<f financial asBCtionv are 
I kely to develop into war lull prepiralionv have 
been made for a saral bJockade of Italy The war^ 
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policy of the Government rested now” 

(The Timei lOih October 1935) 

TlcTmrs of tlio same date tlie news 

thara prS meet.np of about ^ 

AT P *a leil bv Mr L 8 Amerf will be held w 
insider thfpresent international situation and 

tbe danijer of ^Al^asimT bocnusc war would have broken out and inoia 

in the war betw«n y xrould have been drnrged into it has m 

in their opinion now to 191^ before Indian leaders realized where 

sanctions wiU lead to war on the they stood The only difTtrcnco would 


imineJiatel} exploited by the 
British Government instead 
of being: homes«ed by the 
leaders of the people As a 
result, Indian troops were 
ruohed to Addis Ababa AVhy 
was this done ? W hen 
que«tione<l in the Council of 
btato about this the Political 
Secretary to the Government 
of India replied that ‘troops 
had been sent to Addis Ababa 
with a view to protect Indians 
and other Briti«h subjects” 
Are the Indian people really 
BO naive that they can be 
taken m by such a state- 
ment ? Abys«inia, still being 
an independent country, 
neither Indian nor British 
troops con go there to protect 
Indian® The fact is— as 
stated in England— that as a 
result of a special repre 9 ‘*nta 
tion— the Aby«sinmn Govern 
meat allowed an extra guard 
for the Bnti®b Legation w 
a special concession (onlinarily 
lhi« guard should be provided 
by iho Aby8«mian Govern 
mcDt) The que tion now is 
why this extra guard was 
taken all the woy from India. 
There were Britisn troops new 
at hand across the frontier of 
Abvssmia eg m Kenya in 
Sudan m Egypt and m 
British Somaliland hy 
were they not «ent to Addis 
Ababa ? The reason is clear 
Indian troops were sent with 
the idea of committing Indian 
support to British policy in Abyssinia and on 
tbe other hand to remind Italy that the vast 
resources of India are behind Great Britain 

It IS now an open secret that during the 
months of August and September we were 
within an inch of a European war And but 
for the menace of a rearmed Germany, tlie 
war would have broken out and India 


sanctions will lean produced on the they stood The only difTtrcnco would 

watch y this jomt preasure from the have been_ that Italy^ would have tal^n the 

Right' and tbe Left. 

A>D Now About Iabia 


place of Germany and Abyssinia of Belgium 
Only a fool would accept the statement of the 
Commander in Chief before the (>ntral Ix'gislnturo 


. . nrnctieo of having no that before India gets entangled in a war we 

According to A* , the Congress shall bo given sufficient notice of it. In tbe 

interest m a no'lio on tins all pre-eiU cn®c, if war had broken out m Europe, 

leaders seem to be wii i ^ Great Britain would have emerged victorious 

important question Abys»inia among the 

,ol™o of s.mpathj .n. 


—thanks to the resources of India — but Abyssinia 
woull have shared the fate of Palestine and India 
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would have continued enslared as before It is 
to be greatlj regretted that the spokesman of 
Great Britain at Geneva, with an unabashed 
impudence, mentioned Britain’s treatment of 
India as an argument to prove her (Britun’s) 
moral superiority over Italy — notwitbotandm^ 
the fact that while he spoke, bomba were raining 
over the heads of women and children of 
frontier province and the Indian Government 
was forging fresh fetters for the Indian people 
in the shape of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act 

It 13 strange that Italy has been conducting 
a virulent and persistent campaign againit 
the other imperialist powers hoping thereby to 
secure mitigation of the wrong that she is doing 
to Abyssinia. Her semi-otficnl spokesman tiignor 
Gayda wrlte^ for example, m the Italian Press 

'The CoBiZDiitee 0/ Tiafeen is musg witeh 
affirming that the AbvEcinian aggression cannot t>e 
taken into consideration by the League because Italy 
has not denounced them at Geneva before France 
has not denounced the actions which provoked bcy 
campaign in Morocco nor has England intormed 
Geneva of the ob«cure aicuatioa which has becQ 
created on the Nonh 'Western Frontier of India wheie 
Bntish troops have fought against free populatiosa 
not lubiect to her rule (The Times, 7tb October) 
This peraiat'ut CAmpoijn is now fioding 
UR echo in «ome European countries, ibe 
official organ of the Polish Government, The 
Gazetta PoUIm, wrote the other day 

* Why does Great Britain het<clf always ruihleas 
m the nse of force sgajnst the coloured races «<> 
energetically oppose IisiLan plans In conoecuon with 
Abyssinia’ 

Among the Governments of Europe, Austria 
and Hungary, who come under the Italian orbit 
of influence, have openly announced at Genev-« 
that they are opposed to “auctions agam«t Inly 
Germany, being out of the Longue, has not 
yet declareil her attitude towards the «|uestioi| 
of snnctions, but will probably follow the policy 
mo’t conducive to her own national inl».re“t'«-_ 
preoent and future Even m countries that are 
officially “upporting the League id ihe matter 
of sanctions against Italy, there is a great deal 
of scepticism about the much vaunted disinterested 
ness of Great Britain, as is eviifcct from tht> 
tone of the Press For instance I read in th® 
Continental Press the other day that Abyoamin 
has placed a very large onler for clothing with 
Lancashire firms— the biggest order that Lancashire 
has received from abroad for years. Likewise 
1 read that the British are consolidating and 
extending their olonial posse-^ions near A<lef| 
as a counterblast to the growth of Italian power 
and influence on the other aide of the Red Sea. 

Now WlUT VBOtJT THE FOTUrE ? 

Since French policy is dominating Continental 
politics, incluUng the League of ^Nations ig 
appeira pretty certain that two things will 
happen Firstly, in order to maintain outwardly 
the prestige of the League of Nations whi^ 


meana in actiwl practice the prestige of the big 
powers, France and England, some collective 
move wdl be taken m the form of economic 
sanctions Mussolini himself has prepared the 
way for this by «tating openly m his speech 
on the 2ncl October, that he will put up 
with economic sanctions, however incwavenient. 
Secondly no mditiry measures will be adopted 
again t Italy nor will «uch effective sanctions be 
adopted as will frustrate Italian objectives in 
Ab>bsima Mussolini has sail m so many words 
that »uch a move will be treated by him as a 
lasus belli Moreover Italy has openly hinted 
that if she is thwarted in Abyssinia, «he will by 
way of retaliation withdraw from Central Europe 
and give Germany a free hand there 
Nevertheless one would be too optimistic to 
«ay that the war danger is off The British 
HaTy rem'iioe cosceniratsd in the JiSedilBrnmeas 
and Britain has so far refused to comply with 
Italy’s request for its withdrawal Besides this. 
It IS aasertod by radical newspapers in BriLim 
ibnl the despatch of troops anu war material to 
the potential war tone is going on It is clear 
that Great Britain bas climbed down with great 
reluctance and bas not yet given up the 
war spirit She is however trying to cloak her 
retreat with the slogan of ‘collective action” 

They say that every dark cloud has its silver 
lining So It is in the cose of Ahyasmio, 
Aby«sinn will go down fighting but she will 
stir the conscience of the world On the one 
h.aQ(l, throughout the world of coloured races 
there will be a new consciousness The conactous* 
iie«s will herald the dawn of a new life among 
the auppres>-ed natiouv All imperialists are 
feeling uneasy about this phenomenon and 
Genem Smuts gave expression to Jt in odo of 
his recent speeches On the other hand, thinking 
men in the imperialist countries have begun to 
ask themselves if the system of colonization i« 
ni all a justifiable one Prof Harold Laski 
once in n letter to the Jlanehester Guanliim 
Suggested, for example, that all the African 
colomea of Great Britain shou'd bo handei! 
over to the Ijeague of Nations Of late, 
Mr Lansbury has made a passionate ippeal for 
pooling together all the raw materials of the 
world tor tho common benefit of mankind. And 
hat but not least, even fho diehani Sir Samuel 
Hoare was forced to «ay at Geneva that ho 
welcomwl an investigation somewhat in the 
direction of the proposals of Mr I/insbury So 
even the impem!i«t “haves ’ have begun to feel 
« pnefc of conscience 

There are two ways m whwh Imperialism 
may come to an end— either through an over 
throw by an anti tmpenali“t agency or through 
an internecine struggle among impenalists them 
“elves If the second cou«o ia furthered by 
the growth of Italian Impenaliom, then Abyssinia 
will not hare enfltred in vain 

I’l 10 *3' 
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The Case against Italj 
Mr John Ilt'ynes Holmes observes m Vmty 
The case afiamst Italy in the Ethiopian oisis Is 
The ind.am.nt pi«.n» at l«« th.aa 
SS, v.h.ch are susla.ned by the coaie.enee of 

mankind^ great European nation, rich, resourceful, 
redoubtable In every weapon of 

deliberately provoked assault upon a smaller peoi^e, 
independent, but undeveloped, 

and thus inevitably weak bke a buH^ Ha y « 
attackino a seU-respectma but more or less helpl^ 
?eiflhbour , like a bandit, she is fallme uro„ 
unawares, and robbing him of money and perhaps 

description I A murder '* it Furiher* 

the Abyssinians are an a""*' ;'” and slavery 

savages devoted to , .ke worlds advance 

an obstacle to the ,T rnay not be as 

Ethiopia has her own case of Italy 

lovely aj European «“*{“', Wu^ssol n/is rnore civiliied 

It mav wellbedoubyul if Mussol^^^^s^^ 

than Haile _ tribes If slavery flounshes 

baibarous than African tribes honest and we 

in Addis Ababa It IS a political slavery which 

believe less ,u Abvssmians wage war, 

disgraces Rome And ^ «,rible'^ than those which 
,t IS with '*'«®P°V.„rtoran state, and In this particular 
now equip every ^a- brought against them 

case It IS in resistance to « *^;,f'7h*ir tmitory and 
by invaders Vmes of Abyssm-a as 

destroy their freedo ne^^ Italy, are as piimiliw 

compared with t"® ^ defend their native land 
as the arms thev ra'S* . , * ^ will be Italians and 
In the grand Vil/be recorded and thus 

Long "he barbarians of this age 
remembered as a"}0"8 Abyssinia is breaking 

“^hVnd by ever^ solemn pledge of honour, to 
promises bound by eve^ ^ 

preserve the eJeat 'J^'ar. Italy has bound 

Is 5 nabon! to at least three gre^ 
her good ®* ts First, she Is a member erf 

contracts. , Secondly, she Is associated 

‘’’\V^t®Wodd CouT Thirdly, she Is a signatory ^ 

S?S»nTKlllo«u "‘I of 


these cases, Italy has agreed to abandon war as an 
Instrument for the settlement of disputes betwem 
nations • or at least not to turn to war until. In the 
case of the League and the Court, every means of 
peaceful settlement has been exhausted, and until, 
in the case of the Pact the exigency of war has been 
clearly shown to be an act of defence against 
aggression In her attack upon Abyssinia, Italy has 
acted as though these media of peace did not ^st, 
or worse, as though she had never given her pWge 
to their support She makes 'a scrap of paper of 
her plighted word, on the eve not of a life-and-death 
struggle for national survival, but of a free booting 
expedition for land and gold. 

(3) Italy, in quest of her own repugnant ends. 
Is bringing danger to the world She is carrying her 
war not only into Africa but also, perhaps, into every 
continent and island of the globe She is lighting a 
torch whirt, kindling a bonfire for her own amusement 
may light a tonflagiaiion which will consume the city 
of mankind Like the assassinations at Sarajevo, In 
other words the Fascist assassination of Ethiopia, may 
precipitate a second weild war which will devour 
us all 


all u 

This we believe, is Italy's aowning offence Her 
attack upon Ethiopia is bad enough in itself Histow 
has recorded nothing worse since the days of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians But infinitely more 
terrible is her attack upon Europe, America, the 
world 

CoiDiDQDism on its Native Heath 
The CaOioUe World writes etlitorially 
Helen Atwater, graduate of Northwestern Untvei* 
sity teacher in a Chicago High School com- 
menced a series of articles (copyrighted by The Chicago 
herald Examiner) reporting with unusual frankness 
the actual condition of affairs m Russia She confesses 
that she used to be a "parlour pink" sympathetic 
\iuh the Russian experiment In that frame of mind 
she went on an "Intounst ' expedition to the Soviet 
States in her party were Margaret Sanger birth 
control propagandist, and the celebrated Professor 
E A Ross head of the department of Sociology of 
the University of 'Wisconsin as well as newspaper 
men, magaxme editors physicians, nurses, clergymen 
sooal workers, teachers and students 

Miss Atwater was shocked at the revelation ol 
things as they really are She savs she thinks ' the 
most miserable person in all the U S A, is better on 
than the best situated person in Russia— except perhaps 
for the party leaders of these poor suffering people— 
the party leaders who hide behind the Kremlin walls 
and never leave unless well-guarded by troops ol 
soldiers i ' . .l 

Miss Atwarter's chief interest in life has been tM 
betterment of the condition of woman She had heard 
"in university courses, from the iecture platform 8"“ 
even from the pulpit of the marvelous advancement 
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of the U S S R / especially as resards the nshts of 
women ' But she says ' My first sisht of the new 
woman of the Soviet woild was to see her bare- 
footed. clad in a few nondescript pieces of faded, old 
formless and shapeless material, toitins under the hot 
summer sun building a new railroad station These 
emanopated women showed their new freedom by 
being allowed to carry lumber mi* cement, crash 
stone and perform the dozens of tasks requiring great 
physical strength and energy ' 

There is stronger stuff than that in her report 
She desaibes the people at large ‘ Poor, bewildered 
betrayed creatures— doing the work forced on them 
by cruel taskmasters— living and dying on the pitifully 
Inadequate rations of poor food always the dupes 
the foils of their leaders who betray them in their 
own name, with such phrases as 'a dictatorship of 
the proletariat,' 'planning for socialism 'a classless 
soacty' ' 

'water must be earned in pails great distances to 
the trains and then lifted up and poured into the 
tanks at the top to supply the plumbing facilities 
Women did this heavy work . 

"We saw one lusty creattrre wielding a sledge 
hammer 1 m sure none of my Amccican fellow 
women's club members could have moved the thing 

"J MW women crushing huge boulders into smalt 
pieces In one spot on the famous Crimean coast we 
observed women patiently and painfully crushing stone 
while several miles farther on stood a disuses ratty 
American-made stone crusher I 

"There are no hats [for women], no gloves, no 
Silk underwear in Russia. But worse still there are 
no shoes In the country, lucky is the peasant who 
still has straw sandals, to despised m the old days 
Rags wound around the legs take the place of the 
high leather boots once considered indispensable.' 

She reports that in "a Russian city or village 
street, country road or mountain pass visiiors a'e 
approached with the qaestton "Kr/trAz Z’ the word 
for foreign currency, and that whereas under normal 
conditions the ruble is worth dl cents (he Russians 
are eager to dispose of 30 or dO or even 70 of them 
for one American dollar bill. 

The alleged abolition of class distinctions has not 
really taken place 'Imagine my surprise to discover 
several separate dining rooms in the automobile 
factory at Gorki 'Why Is this?' I asked, 'These 
various rooms are for the various classes of woikers' 
was (he reply '^ou mean factory workers do not 
eat with the engineers?' 'Ves, the engineers and 
"ordoniki"($hock workers— best and most efficient) 
get better food and service than the others arrd have 
a special dining room ' Well — where was the glon- 
fication of the humble worker 7" 

"A classless society I Is that why the Russian 
people travel 'hard ' lammed and crowded past belief 
on to the decks of boats, on the narrow wooden 
shelves of the trams Z 

There is one quite devastating answer to all pro- 
Russian enthuiasts there is at least freedom of 
Cntictsm here and none whatever in Russia I have 
never yet seen so much as a plausible reply to the 
objection that the fiercest advocates of free speech 
and free press in America are those who find no 
objection to the complete suppression of fire 
speech and free press m Russia 


Searcluag oat tbe Soviets 
Anni fximae Strong writes m Th* Ken' 
RrpuhliC m part 

These questions posed by TSe AVw ftcpjblic, as 
covering the chief attacks against (he USSR, were 
su^itted by me to ten friends chiefly American 
reporter* on the Moscow Daily News While J take 
full personal responsibility for the final phrasing of the 
answers, they also represent the collective judgment 
of several trained American observers living for several 
years m die USSR who arc sympathetic but not 
teund to the Soviet regime 


/ /j Russ/o ruled bs one man, HaUn muefi as 
llal’i ts ruled by Mussolini and Germans by Hitler ? 

No country is ruled by one man | this assumption 
ts a favourite red herring to disguise the real rule 
Power resides m ownership of the means of produc- 
tion— by private capitalists in Italy Germany America, 
by all productive wotkers jointly in the USSR This 
IS (he real difference (hat today divides (he world into 
two systems in lespcct to the ultimate location of 
power 

Formation of government policies in the U.S S R. 
begins in local factory-product on conferences and 
local village meetings m which all workers are urged 
to take part 

No policy IS ever announced by Stalin except as 
a result of this process Major policies result from 
nationutde discussions of concrete conditions con- 
tinued over a period of months • these policies are 
known for years ahead and cannot be changed by any 
individual will Minor shifts of policy are based on 
Wide swift sampling of thought m basic 'political 
centers," re, big factones 

Men in the USSR never speak of Stalin's 
"powers," or Stalins 'will" They speak of his 
"authority' in the field of poltics, of his "analysis" 
of his 'method ' His authority is the prestige of 
successfully applied knowledge > his method is the 
use of Marxian economic analysis to guide collective 
Will His speeches never deal in emotional oratory, 
as do (hose of personal dictator demagogues They 
COflsoMate wrth remarkable ability the thinking of 
hutwlreds of economists scores of sections of the 
Academy of Science millions of party members 
interpreting local conditions and demands 

"Authority with us ' said a Soviet factory manager 
to me, 'depends on how widely you can think I can 
think with the workers of one factory for two ,vcars 
Others can think for a whole (rust for five years 
We have comrades capable of managing government 
and other* capable of directing trade unions But 
Stalin thinks more widely than any No one can 
analyze $o matchlessly as he the place of the USSR. 

■n the changing scheme of world revolution, and the 
place that must be given to each aspect of our daily 
task." 

To analyze the mechanical and human forces that 
make history, and lead the working class of the 
U.5SR m (he use of these forees—sueb is Stalins 
service to a working class that is doing daily, and 
increasingly, more serious sustained economic thinking 
than any other working class in the world 


9 Under StaUn tias trorld revolahoir been aban- 
doned for fbe sake of Russian national nofics ? 

Capitalists and Trotskyists like to think so but 
nerther Russian workers not foreign Communists do 
Even the Five year Plan is discussed by Russians 
fiom the standpoint of its international significance • 


73—11 
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I have heard !»eh discussions at (our in the mO"""!! 
n an auto-tiuck fifty miles front the railroad by 
sjouis Pioneer sirls ensajed in a local sowinj 

“"ff US SR, however, does not Interfere m the 
internal affairs of other countries, whether by arms or 
propaganda. 

3 Has t/7e average ivor^er or^peasant anj votce 
in f/ie governatent of fits country i 
' Confiderably more than he has In America The 
elections last December convinced me of that 

F Kt more people have the voting right, le all 

Malts over eWen except for a diminishing n per 
mr rtf ' deprived In America voting starts at 
^entv one and is not permitted to transient residenu 
Satory workers, 

|lcOTd”ol' posable 'voters 8S P" «"• 
in tKst eleriion, a proportion unheard of in other 

““Thi'rd each voter pives more time ard attention to 

rn°Ssrai:r\n''Srbrpi^^^^^ 

ISsSons tS the incoming Eovernment 

a h Me pcesertf standard at I'pns exinmets 
/oin f ft Ihii IS Irae u d not tr^af Idal communism 

I' .“i5u“etiv'’.“’s°«:s.s‘.;.' ';'h'i".;Sio."bi' 

known ownership of the meMs of 

"Stion ssoik less well for the common sood than 

clear Surtin^ with^a^^^^^^^ 

bread a tittle sugar % suffertrrg thereafter 

and only very rarely a > from which she 

the ravages of war ana interi^^^ j,a„dards till 1928- 
did not recover P a xj^n thereafter and 

^^rL^helP 0 foreign loans^ a thoroughly mod^n 

without the help or ror g ^ rapidly 

industry and farming. abolished 

increasing * peasants who never 

unemployment Mil!' . 7 brushes are today 

possessed shoes X” ,adio sets musical 

Lying * that Luch stone of cleanliness and 

instruments boap annually m the 

culture increased *1?" ‘^to 460 000 tons last year 
whole of c^“ ,cd m their attendance from 

Grammar schools '"«««* „,H,ons between t02S and 
ten millions to . achievement being the 

i?SXn'iorS”'fi’;“fi'm‘.'’pl odcouu.c number. «. 
children's sh^s , districts is no longer f« 

b„S'b« ”1? Sound "Imr -d ''mm c.icT dmlyrrcd 

Trf ferre Mo, Tn"'‘Z 

people «r« “IjS Caucasus because Key were 

pSll^^ft.Xi's^^Stlwres In thovc 

d«-™ 't'l^i'f'cSanee at anotSer famine Mr. leae. 

as cardinal {r’"'f*^^*e^t^Union to whom I mention 
tvervone In the o^yisi 
this qu«tion lUSt laughs. 


7 Itffix ivere sa mans people exectifed after tfie 

Kirov assassination ? Were any of tfiem panisned 
because Ifiey were political opponents of tne present 
regime ? . . , 1 t 

No persons were punished merely for political 
views . 

One hundred and three persons were executed « 
members of murder gangs who crossed the Soviet 
bonier with revolvers and hand grenades to commit 
murder and other acts of violence against Communists 
and Soviet officials 

The trials were tn camera, since open discussion 
of details was tantamount to accusing several 
governments of acts that rank as causes of war 

8 Danny /p?5-32 were mans saenfists ana 
tecfiniciaas falsels efiarged wtffi sabotage and 
arrested or imprisonfd merelx as scapegoats lO' 
inevitable sfiorfcomings of Ifie Five Feor Plan 

Every American specialist who worked in Soviet 
industry during those years knows that there was 
much sabotage . . / ,k. 

Scapegoats for failure were not needed, tor tne 
Five year Plan did not fail The energy and saennee 01 
loyal w orkers and technicians carried it through 
Its success won over many earlier saboteurs so that 
by 1931 Stalin was able to report that th«® 
intellectuals are turning towards the Soviet government 
and should be met "by a policy of conaliation 
Thereafter sabotage cases rapidly diminished both in 
number and seriousness 

9 h tfie O G P U under anotfier name 
emptojtng t vs or tfiree million pohll'-al prisoners in 
earning out a orogram of forced labor r 

The picture that these words arouse fot the average 
American— of Idealistic inlellecluals condemned to 
heavy unpaid chain gang work— does net exist m 
the U S S R 

There are however 'labor camps in many paf” 
of the country as part of the Soviet metnoa 01 
reclaming anti so.ial elements by useful, <olleeti« 
work They replace prisons, which have been 
closing 1 have found old prison buildings remooeiea 
as schools 

Statistics of the number and tjpe of men In these 
camps ate unavailable The highest estimate ! ever 
heard by a competent judge gave a total of several 
hundred thousand men This was three years ago 
when kulak prisoners working alongside free men m 
Kuznetsk. Magnitogorsk and other construction jobs 
formed the largest part of the total Since 
have since been granted amnesty, the number today 
can be only a fraction of that 

10 Is ffiere a new privileged class of bureau 
crais tfiat is taking ffia place of tfie class of capital 
isls and landlords ? , 

Inequality of Income is increasing but not ' privilege 
The diaractcnsiic ' privilege of the capitalists 1$ th*’' 
ownership of the means of production which enables 
them to exploit others . ■ 

Capitalism rewards men not in accordance witn 
cither their labor or requirements but In accordance 
with their ownership, / e. In accordance with privilege 
Such privilege does not exist in the U S. S R. 

Inequalities sometimes Inacasc and sometimo 
dimmish in the USSR Some years ago 
when standards of lower paid workers were 

>rery low the policy was to increase tnw 

first towards "equality" This policy 
tits obvious limits when workers began to 
become managers or to increase their skill 
rewards did not increase with responsibility 
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U Has censo~sliip sapped f/ie vitality cf Russian 
art ? 

This IS anatkcr of the questions at which everyone 
who hears it laughs We all know that Moscow is 
the mecca for artists of all kinds and that it is 
especially in those fields where censors exist — theatre, 
movies and the novel— that Russian art attracts the 
attention of the world 

To the author in the USSR the "censor'' is 
not unlike the publisher s reader in America— a person 
who attempts to forecast the judgment of one s 
future public If the author disagrees he hunts 
ano'her reader ; in the U S S R he can hunt 
another censor Important piays are inCreaMngly 
censored by previews attended by leading critics and 
even by workers and children — the future aud ence. 
Sometimes as many as fifty persons make comments 
duiing these previews which often last for six or 
seven hours Only an artist who produces for his 
own solitary enjoyment finds in such cotleclive 
comment a bar to aeative work. 


The Way Out for Cbioa 
.laaSne article eonlnboted to the October 
number of Asw by Dr Lin Yutanp, a Chinese 
author and journalist, tre find the foilowiof words 
of hope 

The only way To deal with corruption in the 
ofRctals in China is just to shoot them The matter 
IS really as simple as that And democracy is an 
easy thing when we can impeach an oflkial for 
breaking the law with a chance of winning the case 
The people do not have to be trained for democracy, 
they will fall into it When the officials are democtatie 
enough to appear before a taw court and answer an 
impeachment, the people can be made democratic 
enough Overnight to impea.h them Take olf from the 
people the incubus of official privilege and corruption 
and the people of China will take <>re of themselves 
For greater than at} the other virtues is the virtue of 
justice and this is what China wants This is my 
(aiih and this is my conviction won from long and 
weary thoughts 

That tune will come, but it reqaires a change of 
ideolcgv t the family minded Chinese must be changed 
into social mrnded Chinese and Che pec ideas, age old, 
of face, favor and piivilege and official success and 
robbing the nation to glorify the family must be over- 
thrown The process will be stow and fabonous 
But that process is already at work, invisible peiKtrat 
ing the upper and lower social strata and as inevitable 
as dawn For a tune >et there will siilf be ughitcss 
and pain But after a while there will be calm and 
beauty arid simplicity, the calm and beauty and 
Simplicity which distinguished old China But more 
than that, there w itl be justice too To that people 
of the Land of Justice, we of the present generation 
'shall seem but like children of the twifisht. I ask for 
patience from the friends of China, not from my 
countrymen , for they have too much of it And I 
ask for hope from my -countrymen , for to Fope fs 


Intematioual Labour Conference 
and ita Kesolntions 

T/ie Inlerrinlionai Lat/oiir Renew publishea at 
length the n-^oliuions di cu««eil nnd pas^eii at 


flie nineteenth se«sion of the Intermlionil Labour 
Conference . 

The first resolution deaff with the probfem of 
populations which are not adequately nourished It 
was submitted by Sir Frederick Stewart. Australian 
Government Delegate and supported by Mr 
Verschaffelt and Miss Ada Paterson. New Zealand 
Government Delegates The resolution pointed cut 
that nutrition adequate both In quantity and quality 
IS essential to the health and well being of the 
v'Oflwrs and their famiUes and that large numbers of 
persons are not sufficiently or suitably nourished It 
further pointed ojt that an increase In the consumption 
of agneufturaf foodstuffs would help to raise standards 
of lile and relieve the existing depression in agricul- 
ture. It accord ngly requested the Governing Body to 
instruct the Office to continue its investigation of the 
problem particularly in its social aspects, in collabora- 
tion With other international institutions with a view 
to presenting a report on the subject to the 103d 
Session of the Conference This resolution gave use 
to an extremely interesting discussion In the full 
sitting of the Conference and was adopted un- 
animously 

The second resolution which was submitted by 
Mr Vagi, Japanese Workers Delegate, pointed out 
that the workers' trade union right is incorporated in 
the Preamble of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization, end that a resolution on the 
subject was adopted by the Conference at its Filtcenth 
Session (1931) U accordingly requested the Govern- 
ing Body to consider the desirability of placing on the 
agenda cf one of the early Sessions of (he Conference 
the question of the workers' tight of association in 
order to prevent the dismissal of woikets or the 
ifflposinofl of unfair treatment on them on account of 
their joining or receiving help from trade unions A 
record vote was taken on this resolution, which was 
adopted by S9 votes to I 

The third and fourth resolutions were submitted by 
Mr Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Indian '^('orkeis Delegate 
The first of these pointed out that in several countries, 
under the pretext of economic depression and under 
the guise of rationalization and retrenchment, steps had 
been taken prejudicial to the interest of the woiking 
classes and calculated to lower their standard of 
living and rhat, especially in those countries in which 
by reason of the prevalence of widespread illiteracy 
and the lack of properly knit labour organizations, 
there bad been Unnecessary and extensive wage ruts 
and reductions iri the number of woikets It therefore 
requested the Governing Body to consider the desir- 
ability of instructing the Office to correspond with the 
Mates Members and request them to constitute wage- 
fixing machinerv immediately in their respeaive 
countries, if it did itot already exist rn porsaanee of 
the Draft Convention adopted at the Eleventh Session 
of the International Labour Confeience This resolution 
«^*^'>Pted by 7t votes (o 20 

j* resolution submitted by Mr Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar drewr attention to the fact that the Confer- 
erroc bad, at its Fifteenth Session adopted a resolution 
mncerning the convening of a conference to consider 
Lb* Special conditions of labour prevailing in Asiatic 
countries and pointed out that, owing to the 
nptd industrialization of Asiatic countries, the 
time was now ripe for the holding of su-h a 
coniereiree It requested the Coveming Body 
to consider the desirability of taking immediate Step* 
foe the holding of such a conference at a very early 
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date. When a vote was taken on this resolution, it 
secured 70 votes in favour and 2 against The requisite 
quorum of 76 votes was not obtained, and the resolu- 
tion was therefore not adopted , . . 

The fifth resolution was submitted by Mr de 
Wichelis, Italian Government Delegate This 
resolution drew attention to the necessity that the 
Organization should devote greater interest to 
the questions which closely affect agricultural 
labour, and the importance of the part which 
the agricultural element has to play in genw^ 
economic recovery It accordingly requested the 
Governing Body • (I) to instruct the lntematior|d 
Labour Office to expedite as rnuch as possib e its 
study of the position and conditions of agncultura 
workers as they result from the application of national 
ulislation, a^ also in relation to the conditions of 
the agricultural class in the same country, with a view 
to proposals which may be put forward and 
later i *^{2) to develop, m collaboration wth the 
International Institute of Agriculture and other inter 
national bodies, the action which Is "f ^ 
organize the initiation and application . 
relating to the most important questions which relate 
to conditions of agricultural work and f 

which arc connected with the 

of agricultural production in relation to other branches 

of Smic activity , (3J to take ‘h' 

to set up a Permanent Agricultural Committ^iMu d ng 

in equitable ptoportions, membets of 

Body of all three Groups, representatives of 

:Ai!i'rr:5 rco°rr’..° 

agncultoral labour Several delegates spoke 
II ffi resolution in the plenary ‘'“"Te 
Ufrner and it was adopted Without opposlti^on 
* ’ next three resolutions dealt with the question 

Body to auction of wotkms hoot, in the 

?eS°"n;n'..V P" 

,he Ti'js Tte KtPnP .etolntton 

KlS ° Se"'s"SSat“/=?on'U^; 

International Labour Office to *’™'f,^o.k in the 

regard to the trades 1 his resolution was 

printing ^nd bookbmd g ^ ^ resolution tela- 

®^®f’r‘‘hl^r?of work w?, submitted by Mr Kupers, 
ting to hours ot wo^K ^^ the Govemmg 

aid '"ft %S"'Ve -"oi t 

working hou» *V”Sf,/"r LaLur Conference The 
Session of ‘MJniM thf resolution by 73 vertes to IP 

Conference adopts th« ,^a/a,50 submited W 

The llndt \i7orkers' Delegate, pointed 

M, Kut*;t P'leiS Body S pueed the tptBt.on 
out that ‘fi'p®’'"/' abouroo the agenda of the Nine- 
of the Conference (ot first dis^sion 

"S"!. v"« to tho .doptiOh of ThtothMioh,! , caution. 


in I©36 It expressed the opinion that it would 
desirable that the discussion of this question should be 
Wlowed as soon as possible by the examination of 
the question of labour contracts, and pointed out that 
the Committee of Experts on Native Labour of the 
International Labour Office had completed its study ot 
this question and had adopted suggested principles for 
the regulation of written contracts of employment It 
therefore requested the Governing Body to examine 
the desirability of placing this question on the agenda 
of the 1937 Session of the Conference The Conference 
adopted this resolution by 74 votes to 23. 

The tenth and last resolution, which was submitted 
b/ Mr Ruiz Guinazu Argentine Government Delegate 
stated that It is generally recognized that the truck 
system and other practices affecting the real value ol 
the remuneration of labour involve possibilities of grave 
abuse affecting both the real earnings and the soaal 
and economic independence of the workers i that m 
certain countries the persistence of the truck system in 
variout forms involves serious hardships for important 
groups of workers , that legislation designed to 
eliminate the abuses of the system and of other 
practices affecting the real value of wages and smarics 
IS in operation m a number of countries i and that it 
IS urgently desirable that the benefits of such prottf 
tion should be extended in the fullest measure to 
workers in every avenue of employment and in all 
countries It accordingly requested the Governing Body 
to invite the Office to continue and extend and to 
publish the results of its investigations into the various 
forms and manifestations of the truck system into 
related practices involving deductions from the nominal 
amount of wages or salaries, and into the legislation 
cortcermng these matters in operation in the various 
countries with a view to presenting a report to M 
early Session of the Conference The Conference 
adopted this resolution unanimously 


Isdnstnaljzatioa of India 
The following occurs in a piper contribute 
by JInns Kobn to iTie PoUtxcal i>ne«ec Quarlcfhj 
The industrialization of the East ran atone assure 
a higher standard of life for the masses their protcc 
tion against recurrent famines and the provision of 
better taciliues for education on the one hand and 
lay the foundations for national Independence in the 
present day world on the other hand The great 
progress of Japan and the excellent and surprising 
results achieved in this Oriental country m the fields 
of education and industrial advance under the guidance 
and active help of an enlightened and native govern 
ment were in contrast with the industrial and educa 
tional stagnation and backwardness of India under 
the British government 'W'llhout government help 
the shortage of capital credit facilities and skilled 
labor prevented before the World Warthc industnaliza • 
tion of India The World War changed the situation 
Indian industrial resources had to be developed to 
help in the conduct of the Imperial War According 
to the census of 1931 only 5 75 per cent of the Indian 
population arc employed in organized and unorgani- 
cd industries and In transport but on account of the 
large population of India even this small percentage 
amounts to about twenty million workers India 
is fortunate in being able to depend for the Piw^^j 
ing of raw materials and the disposing of manufactured 
articles on her home market Those immense 
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industrial potentialities will develop quickly »f effective- 
ly dealt with under more active and sympathetic 
suidavce from the government 


Youth and the International Ideal 

Z Helen Bdder writes m the World Order 

Wren the armistice was signed to ' The Wat to 
End War/' statesmen everywhere voiced the resolve 
echoed as a prayer in the hearts of all *"tkts must 
nettr happen o^atn ' People said "We will buifd 
a new world order based on international eo-opeta- 
fion instead of international anarchy The fact that 
we love our own families best does not mean that 
we must therefore hate our neighbours , m every 
hamlet, town and city, the community spirit is recog 
nized to be for the good of the individual , m the 
United States of America there is State sovereignty 
still the States arc federated under the national 
government at Washington The unit m each case 
gives up some local privileges for the greater good 
achieved by group solidarity So too, can the 

countries of the world be federated a worU 
community, wilh each nation the family unit, each 
loving Its own best but not, therefore hating and 
killing Its neighbors" 

Youth movements sprang up on alt sides Young 
people had not the old habits of thought that ^ught 
tha Peace was to be found through the bloody 
ehatnnels of War Young people said "We remember 
our tragic childhood with starvation terror and 
orphanage • our shoulders are bowed under the burden 
of taxation from past wars and from the preparations 
for the next one • before ever we have had a chance 
to earn our bread we find ourselves m^be« of 
the hopeless army of the unemployed We have 
studied the histeiy of past wars ana we know that 
the consequences of one are always the causes of 
the next, we know that the vanquished nation nurses 
ever a hatred of its conquerors and dieams only of 
the day when it will be strong enough for revenge 
On the graves of our fathers, who died, as iheybeliev. 
ed, for the good of their country, we resolve instead 
to live for our country and to strive to make it part 
of a family of the naiions of the world " In these 
young people rested our hope and our faith for the 
future 


Diet asd Clunate 

In ibc Jourtuil of Vie TJoi/uf Soct^ltf of ArU, 
Dr Ilarieita Chick, c n K, p djcu^aes the 

cauieR of prevnl'iice of nckeU in tropical 
climates 

If sunshine were the only means of protection, it 
would follow that tickets would be unknown in the 
tropics and. In Arctic regions during the tong winter, 
would be universal We shall see that both these 
Suppositions are false. The races inhabiong AtcM 
regions arc accustomed to a diet rich in fats and liver 
Oils, fe, in Vitamin D, and it is probable that this 
circumstance has made th'ir survivaf possible On the 
oihCT hand some groups of people inhabiting the 
tropics have soaal customs which hinder access to fresh 
air and sunshine for women and children while the 
diet h poor in mineral salts and animal fats Viiarnin 
O can only control and correct the mefabohsn of tune 
salts and phosphates if these are present rn adequate 
quantities in the diet , sunshine can only provide Vitairun 


D tf the inhabitants take advantage of the supply thus 
provided 

In India, and also in Northern China and Manchuria 
the prevalence of osteomalacia and rickets is connected 
with the social customs of the people, combined with 
the poorness of the diet In India poor diets could 
often be corrected by (he abundant sunshine, and both 
rickets and osteomalacia are found chiefly among the 
races observing the custom of purdafi, which keeps 
the women and children indoors, while the diet rich 
in cereals poor in meat and genuine milk fat, and 
containing no fiver oil is not suited to a fife without 
suti^ine. Osteomalacia is endemic among the women 
of the purdafi castes and is usually associated with 
pregnancy, which places a great strain upon the calcium 
metabolism of the mother (Vaughan I92SI 

In Northern China where osteomalaaa is also 
endemic and often present in Its severest and most 
tcmble manifestations, the causes are also to be found 
in the combination of a very poor diet consisting 
chiefly of cereals with an indoor habit of life espeaally 
among the women Maxwell (1925) points to a 
deficiency of lime salts and Vitamin D in the diet 
as the causative factors, but also to the habit of 
opium smoking which keeps the people indoors The 
custom of binding the feet also prevents the women 
from taking exercise, and the disturbed state of the 
country and prevalence of brigandage hinders the 
keeping of livestock and production of eggs, mifk 
and meat 

A particularly instructive instance of osteomalacia 
IS that occurring m the Kangra valley in Kashmir which 
was investigated by 'J^ilson (1931, J932) The sufferers 
were of both sexes and mostly field workers exposed 
to sunItghL In one village, among 109 persons 
belonging to the lowest social class, including all ages 
and both sexes, 83 were found to show some degree 
of tickets or osteomalacia The diet of these people 
consisted of cereals and legumes, with some 
vegetable oil and preserved ' butter ' fat | only 
occasionally were meat or vegetables taken Ad 
rnmisUalion of extra Viiamm D in the form of cod liver * 
oil was without much effect but treatment with tri- 
calcium phosphate without addition of extra Vitamin 
D, proved successful, if (he patients were exposed to 
sunshine This fact showed that the supply of caJcium 
salts and phosphates in the diet had previously been 
too inadequate to allow the Vitamin D denved from 
the sunshine to discharge its proper function ft is 
intcrestiog to note that the soil in the Kangra valley 
IS stated to be deflvirnt >n lime phosphorus ana 
magnesia 


Bebgious Liberty m Turkey 

In an article with the above caption, b A 
Mom«on sn-itex in Uie Jnltrnationnl lirtseir of 

J/lSSIOIM 

Action has been taken by the Oovetnrntnt to 
restrict the educational work of missions In 1931, 
the decision was reached that Turkish children must 
receive their primary education fn Turkish sdioefs 
The university declined to accept the diploma of 
foreigr tnjntaiions Without examination Whether for 
these or (or other reasons there has been a rnaiked 
decrease in the number of students attending missionary 
educational institutions and this factor, combined 
with a reduction of income from America, has led to 
the closing of several of them. 
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Restrictions i ftUo, have been placed upon rte 

cla,'/'inl,sh,.nm». and 3 .P.M. »< 

°V"E f ^pSv 

the *7’* ^wty to the^ front, but the form 

Sy assure road to progress ^ 

of the country have ^ predominant 

of their Islamic "r'„SSonhood-has replaced 

Now nationalism-a sense of n has 

Islam. The ®‘-/* ’ * “ „ ,n S-ace admm^ 

> ..oryot 

l.btralm ot thousM S"' Mortty Bal b.tpre 

3ft, /^I-T.prirz 

SmS; of sTi^l) ■" “’' 

of March 1st, 1929 sacredness of 

The aijy^ ^ult m ^ conclusion of the 

. religion may j .mt, an outcome may 

emptiness behef In moral concepts also 

seriously affect the b^i« And 

Then the real problem u %,as performing 

ttese dol.ts so b”prtpstrf .» »■' 

Ss" o? yoS. oJd S cooilo..o» yP >P"« ■’' 

iS’C 

future history of Turkey 


Rnmanla : her Sointion of the Mmontiea 
Prohlem 

In tmcini: the historical development of the 
Minonlj question in Rumania, Radu IJorescu 
wntcJ m T/ie Clmsti'in T^julrr* 

The state ouarantccs to all the minorities the right 
to develop themselves »n fheir own way and to 
cultivate their own national language 

They are granted the opportunity to exercise their 
cultural economic, and political activities in a most 
favourable atmosphere. 

These activities on the part of the minorities do 
not worry or vex us because according to our prin- 
cioles of government, the manifetation of these 
national peculiarities does not “* *?"* 1*; 

at the same time everyone is collaborating to the 
upbuilding of a totally harmonious community, which 
would serve the needs of all 

But we cannot accept under 
terrain “rassist conceptions, born of the mentah^ 
o( ,h. (“ dal .ultra Thty assume a (’'“1"“'^ 
suptrusotv over othtr races and peoples over whom 
Sw SS (o rule aceordrnj .0 therr own eoncerteri 
ideas 

The Mr\«EPEs or the RuMAhiAV Govtut'firENT 
In the first place, we have introduced in ^blie 
life bv means of our agtanan reform a new factor 
unknown to ^ system Of the Austr^ 

Hungarian monarchy by which we have »^i‘henrf 
«ronomicallv the agrarian population, regardl«$ of 
Its nationality, by dividing among the i^asants rte 
targe estates which belonged before to the 
dMse” This teform-which benefited our Magyar, 
German Russian and other imnoriiy populations In 
the same measure as the Rumanian majority iwetf- 
tether with our cultural policy to 
ol'^all grades for all the mmonlies {with the rnult 
that they are today m a belter cultural position than 
thw wre before the war) are facts which cannot 
be disputed by any criticism. 

■Hie land thus expropriated was divided by 

Romania in small lots to the agrarian 

oardless of race or religion, that is, regardless ot 
wither they were Rumanians Hungarians, Russians, 
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' Gandhi and Socialism 

Mr. John .Middleton .Murry writes tins 
iutcrestinp but thoughtful article m The Aryan 
Palk Part of it is given below 

in spite of the sreat difference between the two 
societies, I feel and have come increasingly to feel 
(that Gandhi's doettine and programme is in accord 
r with our English necessities also Socialists, who 

advocate and work for a social revolution m m-. 
dustnalized society, by which the machine shall be 
subordinated to human needs, not human needs 
governed by the machine, find ourselves (I believe) 
driven at the last to a position essentially the same 
as Gandhi's Our ideal is a society, in which the 
machine is so completely subordinated to the real 
necessities of human life, that the vast economy of 
human efforts which the machine makes possible may 
be turned to the benefit of every member of the 
community, to whom (by every right, natural and 
divine) It manifestly belongs But what is that liberated 
human being to do? His humanity has been so 
mutilated by two centuries of machine 'ciwluation 
that he would be incapable of using his freedom He 
would blink bewildered in the sunshine like a prisoner 
released from years of captivity in a dark dungeon 
The problem becomes more urgent when we 
recognize that in one grinding and debased form many 
\^estern men already have attained freedom from the 
machine Our huge and constant armies of the 

permanently unemployed are slaves who have been 
grudgingly liberated from the machine And straight* 
way It becomes obvious that work— natural and 

creative work— is a necessity of human Icfe. Vlf'tfhouf 
it, our unemployed collapse as human beings Their 
spiritual and phwical energies depart from them They 
become incapable of taking part in the political struggle 
for a new order of society They themselves recognise 
that they were better and stronger men while they 
twere still the active slaves of the machine 

And in yet another form the problem becomes 
manifest and urgent again The man who rs engaged 
In Socialist politics comes at the last to recognize that 
an intense moral and imaginative effort is necessary 
if the politics of Socialism arc to be prevented from 
degenerating into a mere taking of the tine of least 
reswtance. which, though nominally aiming at the 
regeneration of society, is In fact directed towards a 
controlled degeneration of society. For what is called 
Socialist policy to-day tends towards one of two 
things * either increasing the number of. and the pay- 
ment to, the unemployed , or employing them at the 
machine again on works "of raf/ona! iwportance 
It IS inspired by no recognition of the fact that both 
(are evils '^oik at the machine is itself an evil • and 
secure subsistence, just above the poverty line, without 
acative work is also an evil 

In its final foim our problem is this* From whence 
is the moral and SDinl’.al energy to be derived whkh 
will preserve Socialism, in a political democracy, from 
taking this line of least resistance which leads to 
human degeneration? From m/fot source can 
Sociahsm be confmuallx inspired wilfi /Qil6 in its 
real mi<shn~fo create a nev soaetx of repeneroted 
BiCTi and vromen P . 

I am driven to the conclusion that this source of 
inspiration and strength will only be found rn com- 
munities of men and women who have achieved the 
equivalent of what Gandhi urges—^the voionlary 
lecogniiicn of the duty of bread-labour and aff that 
it connotes " Our circumstances are different, and we 


must adapt ourselves to them. Our communities wi^ 
have to be in the nature of physical and spiritual 
"retreats" to which the members retire to live, as far 
as may be, on the product of their own labour for a 
short period in the year. From those of the un- 
employed who understand the vital necessity of re 
establishing the natural law and rhythm of life we may 
expect the permanent clement in sudi communities, the 
rest of us. who are enmeshed in the obligations of 
capstahst society, and can escape them only for brief 
periods, must perforce be content with the regular 
"retreat '—to adopt a term from the monastic tradition. 
But from this "retreat," I facfievc, they would derive 
a renewal of strength, both physical and spiritual, from 
simple creative work from frugal living, and above all 
from the immediate experience of comradeship in simple 
creative work undertaken in common, which alone 
will enable them to withstand the innumerable subtle 
forces which constantly tend to degrade the ideal of 
socialism 


The Venereal Problem 

Lt Col JelftI M Shah, m n Em i st, s, 
has pertinently drawn attention of the public, 
especially of the physician^ to the above problem 
m frtdinri Journal of Venereal Dutenaea He 
writes m part 

The unsatisfactory position in India regarding 
venereal diseases even in the larger cities, has fong 
been realized by the medical profession. 

'it^reas in Europe generally the situation in this 
respect formerly perhaps equally unsatisfactory has 
appreciably improved since the war, it is to be 
regretted that m this country no cuch progress can be 
recorded In fact, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
position in seme respects would even appear to be 
worse than previously 

The mam factors responsible for this state of affairs, 
speaking m general terms may be said to be 
ta) inefficient treatment (b) ignorance of the public 
as to the seriousness of these conditions and the 
necessity for prompt and adequate treatment and 
(c) financial considerations 

Unless the public arc made fully to realize (a) that 
these conditions require prompt and efficient treatment 
(b) that freedom from symptoms or signs does not 
necessarily Indicate cure, (c) that systematic tests of 
cure at the end of treatment can alone prove 
whether real as distinct from apparent, recovery has 
been achieved and (d) that in some conditions like 
syphihs, fnsufffcient treatment (by means of a few 
injections of *914" only) may accelerate or even 
piovoke the more serious and even fatal complications 
of the diseases, the campaign against venereal diseases 
IS not likely to make any appreciable progress 

Likewise the jwsition is not likely to {mprove to 
any marked extent if medical practitioners content 
themselves merely with treating the symptoms and thus 
encouraging the pafienfs erroneously to consider 
themselves as cured when symptoms have subsided 


A Punjab Problem 

Soetal Smice Quarterly writes editonalfy- 
Rcmitly a deputation of the Vouths' 'iFelfare 
Assooation, Lahore, waited on the Minister fc' 
Education, with the object of drawing his attention 
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to $exual abuses in public schools The memorandum 
submitted by the Ajsociation to the Minister ur^ed 
the necessity of laying down severe penalties for 
teachers seducing boys It seems that this problem 
about sexual abuses on the part of teachers m relation 
to their students is peculiar to the Puniab The fact 
that a responsible Association should give such 
prominence to the evil and advocate severe measure 
for Its removal leads one to believe (hat the evil 
must have become common in the province Had it 
been as common in the other provinces complaints 
would have been heard about it long ago It was 
a revelation we presume for people in other provinces 
to know that this unnatural vii.e was so prevalent in 
the Punjab when they read the nevts of the y W A. s 
memorandum and depjtarfbn to the Education 

Minister The complaint about sexual abuses in school 
in the Punjab brings to the mind a larger social problem 
The root cause of ihe evil must be traced to social 
conditions m the province Questions suwh as 

vtheiher the percentage of unmarried teachers in that 
province is higher than in other provinces whether 
the lo«er proporti m of women to the whole 
population has anything to do with (he evil whether 
unnatural vice is prevalent there by tradition and 
whether the purdah system can be held responsible 
to any extent for it deserve to be carefully considered 
The subject t$ an unsavoury one but in view of 
the disastrous effects of the vice on the physical 
and moral well being of the rising generation it 
deserves to be tackled m (he most practical and 
scientifle manner 


Tboufhta on Snicide 

In nn artictn on the uboro subject tn Inuiraiiee 
]VorU Mr J M Daiti, m «c, it l writes 

In European countries men are much more prone 
to commit suicide (han are women In England and 
Vales (he proportions are about 3 t— (he rate for 
mates in (he qu nquennium 1921 2f being t5S per 
mill on against 34 for females In New Zealand the 
disproportion is even greater Ihe respective rales 
being 101 and 43. In Germany Italy and the 
Neihcilands the ratio of male to female suicides is 
neaily as high as in England and Vales Even in 
]apan the land of fijra jf;ri Ihe male suicide rale 
IS 30 per cent above (hat for females 

But In Ind a it is otherwise Dr Nenneth McLeod 
says - But the most striking fact in the statistics 
of self murder m India Is (he excess of suicides 
commuted by females as compared with males There 
can be no doubt whatever regarding (he icIiaNlity 
of the figures in this respect for the whole tendency 
of statistics in India everywhere is to under register 
vital events a‘fectmg females " 

But one weLome feature of female su cidrs is its 
slow decrease duung the last 30 years 


Twentieth Century Tendencies the Sex TSanta 
Iniia To-rjifirrotr hns puhli^hml an informnliTO 
nrticlo by Pmf Drupn^nl Gho«h, m i i-, 
on ‘Teenl'elh Ci?ntiir} rcnhncies A Keecr ton 
to Ilirbnrirm *" from which the foUxiiiDr i< 
quotml 

you will be as'onishfd at Judge Lindsays diagnosis 
of this sudden sex mania, this morbid lust that has so 


much obsessed Vestern society that as one wag f 
put It It has stru.k sex o clo.k in the Vest • 
points out three mam factors— mass education i 
cinema and the notor car Mass education has put c 
Imie learning into every b'essed child s brain and you 
all know that a I ttle learning is a dangerous thing — 
the result has been that every idiot has now learned 
to question why to cavil at established moral usages 
arid conventions and to settle his course of conduct 
as his sweet pleasure and inclination dilate and these 
dictates to the ordinary adolescent youth point very 
naturally to sex indulgence I think it wa> Voltaire 
who once said If there be no God then a God must 
be invented with his Heaven and Hell if society is to 
be kept in order He was a (rue mass psychologist 
who said that Then comes the cinema which brings 
before the very e^es in all their allurement the vofup 
tuous Skenes of sexual dalliance and the appeal of the 
eye i* very powerful muLh more so than the effect of 
pnnted types Os the top of this comes the opportu 
nity provided by cheap tax s and motor cars through 
whose instruneotality anorously inci n'd couples can 
tush off to some distant and secluded spot satisfy 
their desires and retu n to their homes in (tie space of 
an hour or so and nobody suspects anything wrong 
It IS the cumulative elTcvt of all these various factors 
aided and abetted by the glorihvation of bestiality as 
such (hat hat brought about an awful state of things 
in Ametica 


Prospects of Grouod Knt Indnstiy in Sendai 
Prof J C Gho h of Dtcen Lniyersity has 
<»ntribut«st nn unpnrtinS pnper on the subject 
lb btttiict arui < iilliire The portion of the 
article relHtinj to the prospects of p'ouni] 
nut imliMirt m Bans'll tofrethtr with his raluihle 
conclurlinjr rcnnrks is given below 

The replacement of 100 C03 acres of surp’us jute 
lands by cane out of a total surplus of 600 000 acres 
only touches a fringe of the problem Other alter 
native money crops must be found ip cover the 
remaining 3i^CCO acres The Bengal Department of 
Agriculture strongly recommends the growing of ground 
nut over this area 60J 000 tons of ground nut oil 
seeds were exported from India m 1931 32 valued at 
10 ciores of rupees It is now mostly grown in 
Madras Central Provinces and Bombay The total 
production in 1934 33 is about 3 2 million tons of 
whuh the export maikct is expected to consume 
20 ret cent. The produaion of ground nut has increased 
even during these years of depression by about 300 COO 
tons Ihis subject was very carefully considered In 
(he Crop PJanninj Conference held in Simla iit June 
1934 and their conclusions nay be given m language 
of Mr Burt who is the Expert Adviser to the Imperial 
Counol of Agficul ural Research -"The internal market 
for ground nut m India is extremely important The 
internal maiket for the oil is expanding and ground 
nut oil IS the one oil which is being used by nit the 
new hyd o.enatipn plants which arc produ mg 
Vanaspathi Ghee to replace imports of fats and other 
kinds of vegetable ghee After gomg In'o the trend of 
exports and the me easing demind for internal consump 
con »e came to the conclusion that mere wai room 
for cautious expansion specially in those provinces 
where the ground nut area is not very lar^e" BengaTs 
present product on of g'ojnJ nut is neg.<gblv smalt 
and the revommcrdationi of Ihe Ciop Wanning 
Conference apply to her cond tion w ith special force. 
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Gandhi and Socialism 

Mr John Middleton Jlurry writes Giis 
mtereetmp but thoughtful article in 77ie Aryan 
Path. Part of it is given below 

In spite of the great difference between the two 
societies 1 feel and have come increasingly to feet 
{that Gandhis doctrine and programme is m accord 
with our English necessities also We SooaUsts who 
‘advocate and work fora social revolution iij in 
dusttialized society by which the machine shall be 
subordinated to human needs not human needs 
governed by the machine find ourselves (t believe) 
driven at the last to a position essentially the same 
as Gandhi s Our ideal is a society in which the 
machine is so completely subordinated to the real 
necessities of human life, that the vast economy of 
human efforts which the machine makes possible may 
be turned to the benefit of every member of the 
community to whom (by every right natural and 
divine) It manifestly belongs But lahatis that lioefated 
human being to do7 His humanity has been so 
mutilated by two centuries of machine 'cwization 
that he would be incapable of using hiS freedom He 
would blink bewildered in the sunshine Ike a prisoner 
released from years of captivity in a dark dungeon 
The problem becomes more urgent when we 
recognize that in one grinding and debased fora many 
Western men already have attained freedom from the 
machine Our huge and constant armies of the 

permanently unemployed are slaves who have Oeen 
crudgingly liberated from the machine And straight 
wav It becomes obvious that . 

creative work— is a necessity of human life. Wither 
It, our unemployed collapse as human beings iheir 


mtist adapt ourselves to them Our communities will 
have to be m the nature of physical and spiritual 
'retreats' to which the members retire to live as far 
as may be on the product of their own labour for a 
short period in the year. From those of the un- 
employed who understand the vital necessity of re 
establishing the natural law and rhythm of life we may 
expect the permanent element in such communities the 
rest of us arc enmeshed in the obligations of 

capitalist society, and can escape them only for brief 
periods must perforce be content with the tegular 
'retreat — to adopt a term from the monastic trad tion. 
But from this ' retreat " 1 believe they would derive 
a renewal of strength both physical and spiritual from 
simple creative work from frugal living and above all 
from the immediate experience of comradeship in simple 
creative viork undertaken in common, which alone 
will enable them to withstand the innumerable subtle 
forces which constantly tend to degrade the ideal of 
sooalism 


The Venereal Problem 

LlCoI Jelrtl M Shah, m b i_ i sr s, 
has pertinently ilniivn attention of the public, 
e'peciaUy of the ph>«ieiaD^ to the above problem 
in Indian Joirnat of Vtnereal Dt^ewt He 
wnte« m part 

The unsatisfactory position tn India regarding 
venereal d seascs even in the larger cities has long 
been rcalred by the mrdical profession 

Whereas in Europe generally the Situation In this 
respect formerly perhaps equally unsatisfactory has 
appreoably improved since the war it is to be 


spiritual and physical energies depart from ihern Th^ rcgrettH that in this country no such progress can be 
. . ui. ..c.i..... n.ilitieal straecie recorded In fact paradoxical as it may seem, the 


ti«Offle Incapable of taking part in the political struggle 
for a new order of society They themselves 
that they were better and stronger men while they 

iwere still the active staves of the machine 

And in yet another form the problem t>ecom« 
manifest and urgent again The 

in Socialist politics comes at the Usl to recognize that 
an intense moral and imaginative effect is newsary 
,f the POl tics of Socialism arc to be prevented lions 
degenerating into a mere taking f / 
resistance which though nominally aiming at the 
ISenerat, on of society ^s In fact directed towa^s a 
controlled degeneration of society For what is cal W 
IkHUahst pol.^ to day t«ds towards ow of ^o 
things either increasing the number of a^ the pay 

merit to the unemployed , or employing 
machine again on works “of 

U IS Inspired by no recognition JJ 

(arc evils Work at the machine 
secure subsistence just above the poverty line without 
creative work is also on evil r 

” In Its final form our problem is this P®” j ^ 
Is the moral and spiritual energy to be 
will preserve Socialism in a political ^emt^^ 
taking this line of feast resistance ’“hich leads to 
human degeneration ? T ront ir/5ot 

Socialism be ccnkmiallT Inspired iri/d 
real mi"ion~ta create a new scactj at regeneratea 


position in some respects would even appear to be 
worse than previously 

The mam factors responsible for this state of affairs 
speaking m general terms mav be said to be — 
(a) inetflaent treatment (b) ignorance of the public 
as to the seriousness ot these conditions and the 
necessity for prompt and adequate treatment and 
(c) Rnanaal considerations 

Unless the public are made fully to realize (a) that 
these cond tions require prompt and efficient treatment 
lb) that freedom from symptoms or signs does not 
necessarily indicate cure, (c) that systematic tests of 
core at the end of treatment can alone prove 
whether real as distinct from apparent, recovery has 
been achieved and (d) that in some conditions like 
syphil s Insufficient treatment (by means of a few 
iniections of "914 only) may accelerate or even 
provoke the more serious and even fata! complications 
of the diseases the campaign against venereal d seases 
IS net likely to make any appreciable progress 

Likewise the position Is not 1 kcly to improve to 
any marked extent if medical practitioners content 
themselves merely with treating the symptoms and thus 
enwtrag ng the patients erroneously to consider 
Ihcmseivcs as cured when symptoms have subsided 


equivalent of "“bat 


omen who have achieved the 
Gandhi urgC8-“lhe 


A Punjab Problem 

77re Social Sertve Quarterly writes editomlly 
Recently a deputation of the youths’ Welfare 
V — , .. Minister for 


equivalent et wnai i. -'VI “ ' .n thsi Assoaation Lahore wated on the Minister loi 

itcognition of the duty of bread '^bour and •• « Education with the ©biect of drawing Ki» attention 
It connotes " Our circumstances are d fferent and we v 
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to sexual abuses in public schools The memorandum 
submitted by the Association to the Minister urged 
the necessity of laying down severe penalties for 
teachers seducing boys It seems that this problem 
about sexual abuses on the part of teachers tn relation 
to their students is peculiar to the Puniab The fact 
that a responsible Association sh-iuld gtvc such 
prominence to the evil and advocate severe measure 
for Its removal leads one to believe that the evil 
must have become common m the province Had it 
been as common in the other prov nces complaints 
would have been heard about it long ago It was 
a revelation we presume for people in other prov nces 
to know that this unnatural vice was so prevalent in 
the Punjab when they read the news of the if 'W' As 
memorandum and deputation to the Education 
Minister The complaint about sexual abuses in school 
in the Punjab brings to the mmd a larger so al problem 
The root cause of the evil must be traced to social 
conditions in the province Questions such as 

whether the percentage of unmarried teachers in that 
province is higher than in other provinces whether 
the lower propotti >n of women to the whole 
population has anything to do with the evil whether 
unnatural vice is prevalent there by tradition and 
whether the purdah system can be held responsible 
to any extent for it deserve to be carefully considered 
The subject ts an unsavoury one but in view of 
the d sastrous effects of the vice on the physical 
and moral well being of the rising generation it 
deserves to be tackled in the most practical and 
scientifie manner 


Ihoafhtd oa Saicide 

In nn article on the above subject in huurance 
U’orW Mr J M Daita, >t so, b l writes 

In European countr es men are much more prone 
to commit suicide than are women In England and 
Xi^ales the proportions are about 3 {—the rate for 
males in the quinquennium 19^1 2S being f5t per 
million against for females In New Zealand the 

disproportion is even greater the respect ve rates 
being 192 and 40 In Germany Italy and the 
Netherlands the ratio of male to female sucidesis 
nearly as high as in England and 't/ales Even m 
Japan the land of Para (.tn the male $u cide rate 
IS dO per cent above that for females 

But in India it ts otherwise Dr Kenneth McLeod 
says — But the most striking fact in the statistics 
<5^ v-V. mjixdM vj. iflil a. ca *Jja vwav , 
committed by females as compared with males There 
can be no doubt whatever regarding the re! ability 
of the figures m this respect for the whole tendency 
of stat sties in India everywhere is to under register 
vital events affect ng females 

But one welcome feature of female sucides is its 
slow decrease during the last 20 years 


Twentieth Century Tendencies the Sex Slanu 
India To morrou has publi beil an mformMive 
article by Prof DevRprii«nJ Gho'li, ma iji^ 
on ‘ T-venlieth Century rendencies \ Hever-'ion 
to Birbansm ♦ from which the follomns; is 
quoted 

you will be astonished at Judge Lindsay s diagnosis 
of this sudden sex mania this morbid lust that has so 

74—12 


much obsessed 'if'estern society that as one wag has 
put It It ha> stru k sex o do k in the 'Jf'est He 
points out three mam factors— mass education the 
cinema and the motor car Mass education has put a 
little learning into every blessed child s brain and you 
a(( know that a I tele learning is a dangerous thing— 
the result has been that every id ot has now learned 
to question why to cavil at established moral usages 
and conventions and to settle his course of conduct 
as his sweet pleasure and inclination dictate and these 
dictates to the ord nary adolescent youth point very 
naturally to sex indulgence 1 think it was Voltaire 
who once said If there be no God then a God must 
be invented with his Heaven and Hell if society is to 
be kept in order He was a true mass psycholog st 
who said that Then comes the cinema which brings 
before the very eyes in all their allurement the volup 
luous Slones of sexual dalliance and the appeal of the 
eye i> very powerful much more so than the effect of 
printed types On the top of this comes the opportu 
nity provided by cheap taxis and motor cars through 
whose instrutientality amorou>|y inci nei couples can 
rush off to some distant and secluded spot satisfy 
(heir desires and return to their homes in the space of 
an hour or so and nobody suspects anything wrong 
It IS the cumulative elfewt of alt these variou> factors 
a ded and abetted by the glorification of bestiality as 
such that has brought about an awful state of things 
in America 


Prospects of Groutid Nut ladustrj in Bengal 
Prof J C Ghosb of Dacca University baa 
contnbuleU an importint paper on the subject 
to icuitce ayul Citture The portion of the 
article reliting to the prospects of ground 
nut industry in Ben^ral together with his viluabla 
concludtnf re nirka is given below 

The replacement of lOOOOb acres of surp’us jute 
lands by cane out of a total surplus of 603000 acres 
only touches a fringe of the problem Other alter 
native money crops mus be found to cover the 
rema ning SOO 000 acres The Bengal Department of 
Agriculture strongly recommends the growing of ground 
nut over this area 600 ora tons of ground nut oil 
seeds were exported from India m 1931 32 valued at 
JO crores of rupees It is now mostly grown in 
Madras Central Provinces and Bombay the total 
production m (934 XT is about 3 2 million tons of 
which the export market is expected to consume 
20 per cent The production of ground nut has incr.eas^ 
even during these years of depression by about 500 COO 
tons This subject was very carefully cons dered m 
the Crop Planning Conference held m S mla in June 
1934 and the r conclusions may be given m language 
of Mr Burt who is the Expert Adviser to the Imperial 
Counol of Agr cultural Research The internal market 
for fTound nut in Ind a is extte/nely important The 
internal matket for the o 1 is expanding and ground 
nut e«l rs the one o I wh ch is being used by ail the 
new hydrogenation plants wh ch are producing 
Vanaspathi Ghee to replace imports of fats and ether 
kinds of vegetable ghee After gong into the trend of 
exports and the me easing demand (or internal consump 
ton we came to the conclusion that there was room 
for cautious expansion specially in those provinces 
where Ihc ground nul area is not very large Bengal x 
ptesent production of ground nut is neglig blv small 
and the recommendations of the Crop Planning 
Conference apply to her condition with special force. 
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Tlic method for the cultivation of ground nut is 
described m leaflet No 3 ol 1933, of the Densal 
Department of Agriculture It has been found that in 
Bengal this crop can be grown as a kfianf crop in 
the highlands during the summer and the rainy seasons 
and as a rab! crop in the lowlands from December 
onvards In some localities in Bengal an yield as 
high as 36 maunds per acre has been obtamed which 
means an income of Rs 200 per acre of crop even in 
these days of depression The average yrcid la 
Bengal will however be at the lowest estimate 18 
maunds or 66 tons per acre If the produce of ground 
nut in Bengal is increased at the rate of 60000 tons 
per year until a maximum of 300 000 tons is reached 
in five years the Mian market for this crop will not 
be seriously dislocated <n view of the expanding 
internal consumption This crop will require abou) 
500 000 acres of land yielding an average income of 
4 5 crores of rupees to the Bengal cultivators As a 
matter of fact it wilt not be difficult for the expert* 
to work out satisfactory systems of crop rotation 
suitablo to each locality of the province based on the 
following crops— cane ground nut |ufc and aus paddy 
A theoretical solution of the problem of crop 
planning is easy , the practical realisation of the 
possibilities indicated m such solutions is howevei 
a very dilflcult task The cultivation of ground nut 
m Bengal has not made any progress whatsoever 
because the valuable knowledge has not been brought 
to the door of (he ryot and because there does not 
exist any marketing organization to handle the ground 
nut which he m ght produce Normal channels of trade 
are automatically set up when the supply of a 
commodity from a particular area has become regular 
but until this has happened the pioneering marketing 
work should be undertaken by the Government The 
Government of Bengal would have been well advised 
if instead of frittering away the sum of f6 (akhs of 
rupees placed at their disposal for rural development 
on petty schemes of little permanent value a Rve year 
plan had been adopted with this financial backing to 
develop and expand the cultivation of ground nut m 
this province Such a course would have brought fo 
the Bengal peasantry at the end of (his period an 
income which is equivalent to 30 per cent of the 
present harvest price of )Ute I wander why men in 
authority cannot understand that good drinking water 
and good cattle will take care of themselves if money 
can be made fo flow back into the coanfryside 

A constructive agency Is required to bring any such 
scheme into fruition The Chancellor of the Dacca 
Umvers ty in a very thoughtful address recently exhoited 
the educated youth of the land to go back to the 
country in a spirit of service to the villagers Such 
appeals always strike a very responsive chord in the 
heart of our young men , and if the people and the 
Government of Bengal so will it, an organization at 
a small cost can be easily set up which will absorb 
the constructive energies of a large section of our 
educated but unemployed youth and will carry through 
welt planned and comprehensive schemes of crop 
rotation within a short time 

I have indicated above how well directed and 
conscious efforts at crop planning coupled with Indus 
trial development can bring back a considerable 
measure of prosperity to the countryside of Bengal 
Nature has endowed this (and in wh ch we live with 
a soil whose richness and fertility cannot be excelled 
It lies with the people of the land to make an Intel 
hgent use of this precious gift In the Biological 
world standards of efficiency arc ludgcd by the 


readiness with which a living organism adapts itself 
to changing environment and the inefficient are not 
permittM to survive In the world of human affairs 
the same standards prevail however much we wish 
It to he otherwise 'When will the Bengalees learn 
this lesson of life ? 


Twelve Rules for Happiness 

The Oriental Wak^tman and Ilrrald of Ileahh 
hits the following 

1 Live a simple life Be moderate in your 
desires and habits True simplicity is free from self 
seeking and selfishness Realize the desirability of true 
simplicity and try to make it a pre eminent quality 
in your character work and daily life Simple things 
ate best 

2 Spend less than you earn Avoid extravagance. 
Keep out of debt To secure ultimate indepcndcce 
exerase the fine qualities of prudence frugality, and 
self denial 

3 Cultivate a yielding disposition The habit of 
generous acquiescence gives right balance to human 
wiH Resist the tendeircy to want things your own 
way See the other person s viewpoint Take a large 
view of life 

4 Think constiuctively Store your mind constant 
ly with useful progressive encouraging thoughts. 
Every uplifting idea you entertain has a happy 
influence on your life Tram yourself to think deeply, 
accurately 

5 Be grateful Be glad for the privilege of life 
and work Be thankful for the chance to give and 
to serve Let each day witness to your spirit of 
thankfulness Be appreciative in your appraisal of 
others 

6 Rule your moods Rid your mind promptly of 
every discordant or undesirable thought Cultivate a 
mental attitude of peace poise and good will Direct 
your mind to pleasant a^eeabte helpful subjects 
Dwell ur>on the best aspects of life 

7 Give generously Give out of the fullness of 
your heart not from a sense of duty but because of 
the wish to serve There is no greater joy m life 
than to render happiness to others by means of 
intelligent giving 

8 \flotk and pray with right molrves Analyze 
yoirr motr»« and impulses (o determine which should 
be encouraged and which restrained Resist alt 
ondesiraMc tendenaes The highest purpose of your 
life should be to grow m spiritual grace, strength, and 
symmetry 

9 Be interested m others This will divert yous 
mind from self centredness and other selfish habits 
In the degree that you give sympathize and help, 
with no thought of return or reward in such degree 
will you experience the by prodnet of happiness 

10 Live in a daylight compartment This means 
to live one day at a time Take no anxious thought 
for the morrow God supplies you today with 
everythin*! essential to your best progress Concent 
rate upon your Immediate task and do it to the best 
of your ability 

11 Have a bobby Cultivate an avocation to 
whKh you can turn for diversion and relaxation 

12 Keep close to God True and enduring 
happiness depends primarily upon close alliance with 
God Priceless riches come from close daily commu 
nion with Him It is your privilege to share His 
thoughts for your daily spiritual nourishment and to 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 




have constant assurance of divine protection attd 
^idance 


Common Words m India 

Ever-mterestin" u the »tudy of the Innpungc 
of Man We iiuote befow extncts from « pipfr 
in Indian State Itjihcaif Uaga'tne nhicb will 
no doubt prove very intCTe«linE 

The study of words is not only instructive but 
also intensely fascinating The sport of finding their 
ongma) homes and of tracing their travels » alluting 
Many words have had quite long loumcys for 
example, from Portugal or England to India from 
India to England, or from Arabia to Spain. Portugal 
and England or from Persia to India In the give 
and talce of languages both India and Britain base 
had their share 

Arabic enriched both the English and Indian 
languages There are ven many words in the latter 
languages that are Arabian by descent A thousand or 
more words of Arabic origin are to be found in 
English and many thousands of Ihrir derivatives 
About tvio hundred and sixty of the thousand odd 
words are fn everyday use Many Arabic words in 
English are varied and confusing and (heir spelling 
even divergent But Arabic words that crept tnio 
English be^re (he Pestorafron period have (alien a 
thoroughly English form, eg asioiiin opruof cro/tae 
and aero Few would suspect that the middle 
three were from Arabic Carafe and aa^ib ate 
etamples ef post Cestoratien words From Arabic 
there are. loo the names of many animals ( iozclte 
tuHut the Indian nightmgale-and flfhacoreii of 
stars I Aldetran » , botanical words ( cjmc^er, Kcnna 
tamamtd U atatdi ta ehemntry and a/(/><my 

f a/fc/Saf at/Jf etinr) , names of articles of clothing 
and stuffs ( cA/^o/r eaasfi^if, rnsdjir h words con- 
nected with dyeing and colours ( earm/ne aafrea } 4 
names of goods drinks and vessels (Aofioc iflJiti 


these words can be traced back to Sanskrit as well as 
Persian but it is incorrect to give them a purely 
Sanskrit origin It can merely be said that Sanskrit 
and ancient Persian were parallel being two closely 
lefated languages By far the greatest number ef 
Persian words took root in India in Sfughal times 
during the formation of Urdu the language of the 
camps the 'dog Persian' 

A most interesting English word comes from (he 
Persian As the name of a somewhat different 
substance it is known in India yjargarinc comes 
from the Petnan maneanJ meaning a pearl which 
IS also the parent of the word for the flower, 
marguerite The name margarine was first given to a 
pearl like substance extracted from lard and from this 
was transferred to its present even less congenial use 
(Datyusfi) English names of common flowers such as 
«wi* ijsmtne lilac narcissus {narpess) and names et 
plants such as peaji asparagus spinach are of 
Persian extraction Medicinal words too such as 
laudanum 

Verandah taints fipm ihe Ptrsian 't'a/andac 
meaning literafty the loadihrow^ and is the covered 
passage or portico in front of olH-es in a caraxansaai 
where goods are unloaded for protection (Daryush) 

Words of Indian oiigm began to aeep into English 
from Elicabethan times eg. calio and cdtnfz As 
trade maeased inter borrowing of words also became 
more general with the tesull that English now ewes a 
great deal to Indian languages 

Before the English went to India the Portuguese 
had already added words to the Indian vocabularies 
The Dutch who were contemporaries of the English 
■A their first visits to the East Indies did not add 
much to the Indian languages They however gave 
the ward tamder snronj'mout with a man of mixed 
blood to Ceylon , and petersitlf (parsley) which 
word was in the old days always used by Indan 
cocks, who were Ihen not so sophisticated as they 
are now 
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India wfre quite commonly addressed 'East Indies' 
a name that still exists in olflcial Naval matters 


Sarat Chandra 

Sliri Ramnnth Sumnn urlte** apprccrntirely 
of the novelist Sarat Chandra Chatterji m the 
Tuenlicth CerUuri/ pirtly as follows. 

Sharat Chandra's rise itr the firmament of Bengali 
\iteralurc has been phenomenal He shot hVe a 
meteor and dazzled us with his luminous glow There 
IS no other Indian writer whose use has been so 
sudden Since his appearance he has dominated Bengali 
literature as no other man, with the single exception 
of Rabindranath, has ever dominated 

A Bengal' of Bengalis there is no one perhaps who 
knows Bengal more intimately 

The deep note of love attended by pathos, is 
characteristic of his stories He has painted love in 
all Its thousand and one varieties He re)otces in ail 
Upendra's love for Surabala, Savitri's for Sattsh Giiishs 


for Shatia, the wife of his brother all these variations 
have been depicted with a consummate skill, rare in 
other Bengali novelists He lays bare the struggle of 
the soul with a deep sympathetic touch and presents 
us the vivid realities of Life in a most subtle way, 
'${'e wonder at his tremendous grasp of facts and 
mysteries of life No other Indian novelist has created 
such a variety of characters, not types A forbearing 
husband with extraordinary power of toleration, a 
self-sacrificing wife, W'lih the deepest possible affection 
for her husband a conspiring young pair, with half- 
closed eyes and beating hearts, a tortured widow, with 
glories of heaven in her heart, a caste-ridden society, 
an Ignoble mother-in-law' a loving sister, a typical 
fisherman and a fallen woman with doors closed 
against her, despised by the society, none the less with 
feelings and longings of the feminine Eternal, with 
wounds bleeding with a vengeance— all are there 

Nevertheless he seems to have been influenced by 
the mysteries that are latent in feminine character 
Apparently, the woman interests him more than the 
man His feminine creations are always brilliant, 
original and perfect In fact, bis greatness Ires there 


GLEANINGS 


JAPANESE DUDDniSM 
Japan is today the arrongliotd of Northern, or 
Mahayana, Buddhism Yet a certain type of foreigner 
might know a Japanese gendeman for many years as a 
<liiew{l bii>in««s man, a keen and eSicient follower of 
modern American or European cmlmtion, and never 
suspect that this «smc man began his day by sitting 
upneht for half an liout with «TOs*ed legs bis hands 
on his knee*, eyes half open, regulating his breath and 
practising »hat is called ‘lazcn”' He does thi« to 
produce “right niind ’ And from these thirty minutes 
of inward contemplation he draw* moral strength for 
the coming struggle on the twelfth floor of liis modem 
building In somewliat the same fDirit the Jopanese 
lawyer, photographer or denti»t, coming home, after a 
busy day, to his boiling hot bath and dainty, rather 
frugal. repa«l and maybe, as a tribute to civifiRition, 
half an hour of the radio, fini-hes off his evening by 
reading a dozen twciflh century tanka or hokku — bnef 
piems Binging the Iransitorincss of this life 

“For alt IS fleeltng,— birds, music, flotcer's beauly 
’• Or a colonel, back from Manchitrian battle 
fields after deeds of brilliant prowess of self po«e««ed 
dcterminalioii, sits m his tiny garden m A»alw ward and 
recites the complaint of the famous poet Bs«ho 
“ The Slimmer grass 

till that IS fe/t of t^e uorrior’a dreams^’' 

The foreigner would be astonished at the Japanese 
colonel because he probably would not know that more 
than thirty per cent of the military cla*s in Japan 
belong to the Zen sect of Buddhism, one of the most 
au<tere contemplation sects. Zen has more than eight 
thousand temples and nine miliion followers In the 
country Tlie sect is sometimes called the living church 
of Japan, and this is an apt description, for the reason 
that, although the doctrine is foiimied on deep though 
•onKwhat abstruse Tcndai and Kegon philosophiea (both 


vysiems came from China in the eighth century), the 
Zen monks and laymen do nol attribute much import 
anee to dogma ami theories They even discourage too 
profound studies in Indian philosophy and Chinese 
metaphysics preferring to dwtll upon the importance 
of man s finding Buddha at the bottom of his heart 

That IS the reason why Zen teachers give sueli 
baflling replies to tiue«tions eagerly put by umniiiaied 
students They usually answer with an incomprehensible 
paradox The hidden meaning of their reply j«, how 
ever the following ‘ \Il the«e subtleties have not the 
slightest importance Buddha is everywhere, in lhi« 
gram of du»t as well as in a national hero It is only 
a question of finding him, of realizing him in yourself 
Tliat is the goal of life" Once I asked the Reverend 
Ogata, chiel aiibol ol the Zen Riniai temple in Kyoto ■ 
l>o you lielieve in reincarnation’ Are you going to 
be reborn another ten, hundred, thousand times’" “Is 
It going to rain tomorrow or not’ " was his baflting 
reply 

Truth the Japanese believes, can be attained in 
two ways only, the one is wisilom, the other is love 
Now wisJvm. from the oriental point of view, does not 
mean the etxpiiring of knowledge; rather it is the 
iDinilive apprehension of the unity of all living l>einR« 
and tlie unreality of the “ outer " world The feeling 
of sepuatenrs^ of individnahty and of phenomenal 
pluraUiy is the re'ult of tgnoranee, and this ignorance 
has to be done away with Love means a deep feeling 
of compassion toward all sentient beings and the deter- 
mination to save them from the bonds of life even, at 
the cost of one’s own salvation 

In Mahayana Buddhism morality does not play the 
ifjfjv*"* *'^1* Christianity and in ptimilve 

Uiiddhism The reason seems to be that morality is 
not considered a goal in itself it is only one of the 
ways — and a very important one— of reaching enlighten 
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-Ah /Anirfjfsn vt a htiropt'an Irain^i in the hgle 
i>l Ati«l»ltp, Franci* Hacon or L^ibnili e*jieu»iwr» nome 
(titfiriiliy III cra'pins ilitdcllilom I| Id him full 

of cuniradictiiin* A we»lcrn rliidrnl vrould Ik* liWf 
lo iitit llie followinc fjinr«lion to Ins iraclirr “Tell mtf, 
if 1 liavi* no soul, no rpu, nhat IransmiRrairs into a n«‘W 
Ixdy aftrr tnv ilralli^ l-xptain to me aU), ({utte plainl), 
IS this visible world a reality or inly an lllution, a 
dream' l-asl1y, is Afrinno exisienee~-«>asciouMiess 
afier death— or is Nirvana eilinetion’ 

Ilie riflieg of the teacher lu these ((ursliona would 
most pnlialily not satisfy any Ursleriier And that i« 
the reao n wh) this poetical relieion of universal hroiher 
flood of a)]-emiirarinrr bive ealendtn)* even t» aotniala 
and plants this reliftinn if salvation and eternal Miss 
has Ml few follower* in the West are intoxicated 

with lopic Are we ripht’ \es no doubt we are in 
so far us we deal with objects located in space and 
exislinp in timi, Iwcaiise such ohjecls are subject lo the 
law Ilf causality and can therefore lie enclosed in ripid 
frames of lopical propositions Ilut I believe that we 
are wrung in trusting In aherr hgic as soon as wc purport 
to deal with elijccf* of tfiutight transcending space and 
liinc Our law of causality, forniulaled in syllngisms 
cannot any longer be applied to ihern Ue ought to 
base realired that einee tiie daj» of Kant 

Ilut, to return to the indiscreet sjaestions of our 
imasinao weetern tiudenl, one must take into considera 
turn ihi. p^ai niisundesianUing which swb«i«i» between 
the oriental ami occidental schools of thought over the 
concept of ‘‘lieing’* From the oriental point of view 
a thing ifiat is cannot change The fact that eiery 
thing IS subject to change in this fleeting world is a 
prciof that it is n>l Aon can say tlial it “become* 
even ihot it “exist*" 1ml not that it “i» ’ Uuddha 
IS, because Bii Idha never changes Aniida Duddha 
Nairoeana Tathaia DharmaVaja are dilTerent names for 
the principle of iinalterahihty Duddha is spiritual 
hut not personal Hound him or rather round it moves 
the ever changeable world of phenomena— phenomena 
which are only dreams of the Uniniie 

Now what transmigrate* after death* The element* 
of our deeds, our thought and our desire* arc combining 
into a new dream We have fiimUlied sinfl for a new 
phantasmagoria One dream finishes, another begins 
until the very elements feeding tlic«e dreams will be 
exhaiiMed, until man having attained cnbghlenmrnt, 
will cea«e to nurture selfish de»irc« until, all sense of 
separaleness Jiaving vanished, he will be one with all 


Ninana h llius nd a place but a sith/ectne slate II 
IS ncitiier existence nor extinction m the state of 

Nirvana consciousness is identical with being Or, lo 
put It In other words, the empirical ego is evanescent; 
It t* the transcendental ego which f* immortal, and the 
immortality it rnjojt in Nirvana is not personal but 

cosnuc 

Now, we must remember that Mahayana is a 
<Ieve|o|)fnent of Ilinayana philosophy and an adaption 

of ifiai (fiifosopfiy to social life ifinayana was distinctly 
unsocial Tlie cunlaci with Ilaciria and Greece opene<l 
lip monastic Dud Ihism ju^t a« conlact with the Gentiles 
unfcliercd the snmW Christianity of the early days of 
llie Jerusalem commitnuy 

The Japanese is a sincere Iluddhisl, but be lays more 
stress noon the life he Jives than upon the doctrine 

he professes Iluddliism has developed in him two 
imporunt features of character Of these the first is 
an intense feeling of duty, ^or this feeling, so strong 
■n every Japanese— duty to his Emperor, lo hi* country, 
lo his parents, to his patron In hit friends— is the 
ronsequence of the sense of solidarity, of nonseparateness 
taught b) flixldhism Jirsi a« in his art, hoes are only 
symliois. »n life is for him only a living e)Oi1k> 1 of duty 
Ihe sec Hid trail to which 1 refer is a refusal to assign 
an exaggerated value to transitory things Tlie soldier 
i» brave Jiecaiise he does not cling desperately lo life, 
the civilian is patient, enduring and daring because 
things after all are devoid of reality To use a trivial 
comparison the Japanese Diiddhist is like a poker player 
With unlimited resources, such a mao would certainly 
outplay a poor opponent whose whole ferluoe of, eav, 
a thousand dollars is at slake 

HuddlMsm has been instrumental in developing the 
stMc mind seif control a sense of duty in the Japanese 
Rut these vinle ijuahties have their “counterpoint,' to 
ii«e an expression 1 1 Keysctling’s, in the Japanese nature 
It IS llie genile touch of melancholy partly derived from 
•he lielief in the iransilorine>s ot human joys and 
sorrows This is the leiimotil of Japanese art and 
ibe J>ackgroHnd of Japanese life So true is it that the 
human sou] must be *ad m order lo feel* Art, after 
all (s perhaps only an expression of human sorrows 
flab ich ein Ltiif, mack' tch ein £i?d darniij" 

Dili It IS also true that only those eyes can see which 
—perhaps for having wept too oiiich— are incapable of 
tears 





"The Roof of War Does Nof Lie 
In The Need For Ratv 
Mafertals*' 

Before the Twenty-fifth National Pe‘»ee 
Conference Sir Norman Angcll eiposed the 
common fallacy that the root of war is to be 
found in the need for raw materials. Said he 

I <ugg»«t chat the root of *>ar -joee oot tie in the 
need ior law materials especially in a kotIi] which 
la ‘uSering irom too muca raw marena? Ii i« oot 
the shortage of inaterial which is the cau«e of sear 
No state ever had any real difficulty in gening at 
raw material in the sense of being forbidden to 
tahe It 

If you could give each nation self stifficiency you 
would not solve your economic problem You have 
fhtff ftct prated ta cettdmoa el the Vetted Sutea 
today There you have a temioey vndet than any 
tejTJtary m the world before including mote luaierials 
of industry than any state posses«e* but that fact 
does not enable it to solte its major economic 
problem- 

In making provision for economic peace ihe thing 
1$ not to provide for territona} expant/oo lor Japan 
nr for Italy at somebody else s expense llie soJuiion 
>5 to create in the world a code of economic rights, 
a freedom of economic tnovement which will enable 
any people to live while malting its coninbuiioD lo 
the economic liic ol the world 

Th'it the oterpopuhted coadittoa of 
industrial countries is the cause of their 
mtionals taking possession of other peoples.’ 
territories is another similar fallacy It is 
only a minute fraction of the aabt areas in 
Asia, Africa and Australasia belonging to 
the British, French, Dutch, Belgian and 
Italian peoples in which their countrymen 
have settled It is impossible for them to 
find white inhabitants for the whole area of 
these lands Yet they will not allow otliers 
to ecftlc there, or even sojourn there as self- 
reapecting human beings 


Afr. Wedgtvood Benn on fhe New 
Indian Consftfufton 

Mr Wedgwood Benn, who was Secretary 
of State for India in the becond British 
Labour Gorerntneat, has contributed an 
article to the current number of the Political 
Quarterly dealing with the constitution 
imposed on India by the Government of 
India Act, 1935 

Some critics of the Indian National 
Congress have asserted that the reactionarj 
features m the new Act are the result of the 
extravagances of that body and of blundering 
on the part of Mahatma Gandhi The follow- 
ing passage m Mr Wedgwood Bena’s article 
supplies a cogent oommentarj on tneh 
crjticism 

In ibr ncgoueiicjns for the new con-titulioa the 
jpini of cooperation was gradually abandoned 
India dropped oul of the picture In the new Bill 
Ibe emphifis waj 4)iered rvea il the rechaical forma 
lemained the same There was no mention of 
Domiiuon Status at all There was no attempt to 
pretend that the safeguards were ‘iti the iniere-ls 
of India’ as staled m Ihe Delhi Pact Horst of alt 
direct election wfneh hiiheno has been the rule in 
India was abandoned and it was decided that the 
Central Legidatore should be cho-an jndireetfy bj 
the Provincial Assemblies This provnon combined 
with ihe extreme conservative character of the Central 
Assembly and the creation of Second Chambers in 
ihe provinces effectively prevented any hope of a 
popiitar and therefore strong Central Government 

In the Report of the Toint Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Befortn it is 
pointed out in paragraph 22 that "the 
btitutory Commission,” popularly known as 
the Simon Commission, "emphasized m their 
Report” that “the new Indian Constitution 
mnat contain within itself the seeds of growth ” 
Readers of the Goremment of Indn Act 
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1935, kno\\ vcr) well tint it docs not contun 
on} such seeds Mr Wedgwood Bonn Im 
pointed out in his orticlc that tlio condition 
laid doi\n b} tlie Simon Commission has been 
violotcd b} the retention, in the new Act, of 
the prcimblc to the 1919 Act, which mokes 
the British Porhoinent the judge of “the time 
ond nionner of eoch advonce” in the Indion 
con=titiition 


‘'WiU India Work the Consfifafton ?” 

Mony persons in India ond Britain ha\e 
asked, “Will Indio work the new constitution ? 
The qne-tion of acceptance of office which 
has been agitating both Congress and Liberal 
ranks is the same question in different 
phraseology In his article in the 1\>ltUca! 
Qita>te)hi Mr Vedgaood Beon, too, asks, 
‘ Will India work the constitution ’ His 
rcpl} IS 

Working the Constitution may mean two thinp 
It may mean merely a wiUingnesi to eiand lor 
election bit its real meaning i» a wilIingneM to 
Jorm or eupporl an Indian Ministry That Indians 
will be found lo accept portfolios of course goes 
Without saying Moreover a very Urge s«iion of 
the Central Legislature will be nominated by the 
Princes and will dutifully discharge its lunction 
Moslems will no doubt cooperate in British India 
But what of the authentic representatives ol the 
Hinlus who form the majority of the population’ 
Tint, Mrtrt'illy, is being debited by bnlh 
Congress meii imd Libenls, the litter md i 
section of the former being in fiiotir of 
fonmng i Ministr} 

7he Chances of a Change in the 
Indian Consftfufion 

Tint the new constitution impo«ed on 
Indin needs chuico, ind tint of i radicil 
cluricter, his been pointed out ilreidy 
m the piges of Indnn nitionilist 
periodicals md newspipers and from 
miny n platform To Mr Wedgood 
Benn, too, it W1S obvious tint Indians would 
lose no ti ne in denniiding i clnngc But be 
also perceives thit the British response to the 
demand would be far from being prompt 
Siys he 

It 1. to be asM.med thdl so long as a Nalwnal 

iw Conservative Government exiMs it will remain 
or u.onservaii. 

iinanswere y between Bfiiam and 

fndi^ c?n Inly suffer deterioration The wnomic 
coJd t.rof .U masses is h.nlly 
Above all, strong vested inletests will have been twiit 


ip ea the strength of British pledges. The task 
confronting the inevitable remodelling of the new 
conslilut on will be a formidable one 

Progress of Education in 
Soviet Russia 

Vfiia-bhnralt Xews for October makes 
the following extract from t! e Omi a Manitchi 
andtheTb/r/o Nieht Xichi of September d, 
1935 

‘soviet Schools Open 
25483 000 children and youti s lo attend 

Moscow Sept 1 — The Soviet Government opens 
ihe new school year today with over 2^000000 
cl ildren tn school and 483000 students in higher 
schools and universities 

According to figures of the Tsarist regime the total 
number of students altending primary and middle 
schools was about 8000000 and 124000 in the 
I niversities 

For the upkeep of the different government schools 
the slate provide I al out 3 000 000 roubles in the 
1935 budget Further figures on the expansion of 
stale education during the year show 374 new city 
schools and over 1000 village schools, wiih the 
enormous construction appropriation of 223 000 000 
roubles 

The universal seven year education system has been 
fully realized in the cities and is now being i iccess 
filly introduced into the rural d striets. 

Onssa University Scheme 

The Orissa Unirersity Comnuttee, of 
which a meeting was held on the 14th October 
list under the presid-»ntaliip of Pindit Nili 
kiothi Dis, MA, hivo published a drift 
scheme of the Eniversitj The coursty of 
«tud} Iitd down in it ire ns follows 

It IS proposed that the Iniversity should under 
lake leaching m Ihe following subjects ihnugh some 
lime mpll elapse in insitiulinp eoiir'ps of sludv 
III aorae n( ll cm 

Mining an 1 Melall irgy Marine Eng neering 
Thysics Applied Chemistry Onya Language 
literature Art and Cult ire Ind an 11 story and 
Culture incio 1 ng Archaeology with special reference 
to Orissa Foglish Language ani Literature History 
Economics and Pol tics Mathematics Sanskrit and 
PI ilosnphy 

Fach department slioul 1 be in charge of a Profes 
sor asHs^r I by one Header ond four Lecturers 
Chairs may Ic created in the first instance m the 
case of Applied Chemistry Economics and Politics, 
Onya langt age and Literature and Ind an History 
and Cultuiv including Archxology 

Tlie prominence given to some ecientific, 
tcchnologicil, nrchreologicil, nnd cuUiinl 
subjects in view of the needs of Onssi, is 
whit It ought to be 

The initml cost is cstiimted to he 
Rs. 3,30,000, ind the nnnnni roenrnne co®t 
Rs 1, (>6,300 
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There are some ruling Orlya prmces and 
'chiefs who can in^ridually meet the initial 
cost, though as a people the Onyas are nn- 
doubtedly poor. Government ought also to 
contribute both to the initial and recurring 
•costs. 

7urkey for Turks 

Japan has followed, at least in the initial 
stages, the policy of Japan for the Japanese 
A similar policy is being followed in Turkey 
Amcora (By Mtil) 

The Dew decree No 2818 nAkee foDdamental 
changes m the ownettlup o{ mine* la Torkey onder 
the nsotlo “ Turkey for the Turks." All foreigners 
arc squeeted out of econoauc life All nuniog and 
pro'pectiog should be undertaken only by Totki«li 
national* All workmen and employers shoald al*® 
he Turks. Tor erery foreign specialist or skilled 
woman employed with tbe ceraussion of the State, 
a special eoninbuiion should be made to *nppon 
the national “Mimns Insulate," which goes to tram 
Turks in mining 

The ownership cannot be transferred to foreigners. 
Those foreigners who ate now m possession of conces. 
sions in ^gii coal mines lose their nghls These 
loreigseri receise in lump sum as compensation IS 
times the yearly amount of money pud by them to 
the State * 

It IS not yet certain «uat late awaits the toteign 
conpiQies, wotki» the mine*. In the coal nunes 
of togtl chiefly mnch and Ctahin capital is sunk, 
in the chroDuiim mines German and French capital—' 
Utuitd Pttu 

The economic policy followed in Persia is 
like that followed in Turkey. 

Alfvar Maharaja' s Banishmenf — 

Of Course wUhouf Triaf 

ALSrsit, Sept 27 

Speculsiinns regardiog tbe future o( the Maharaja 
of Atwar base been Kt at rest by the announce' 
ment made in a Durbar held under tbe orders of 
the Gotemmeflt of India by Col Ogilrte, A C-C, 
States. 

Co] Ogiirtc Mid that ibe Corernmeat ef India had 
been throughout anxious to spare the htaharaia's 
feebags, but tbe responubiLty tor the annousmBrot 
he was tnskieg mnsl re*t on the shoulders of those 
ill-ditpo*ed persoos who were esnying on propaganda 
for the Mahanja'a premature return and by decep- 
tion and iotimidatioo. were indanog ethers to sign 
petitions calqiU'ed to disturb the presesi fomt of 
adminiftraiioD Should these endeasours be repeated 
the adiBJDisirsiien knew how to deal wnb them and 
would not. h'siiiie to art accordingly 

CoL Ogileie aanooBced "The scheme for sober 
mg the isdebtedaeM et the stale snll BecessiUte- tbe 
eontitrasace of CoirmRirst control for at least 
IS years sod the Coserament of India can are bo 
prerpeet e! the Mtbafaft't man to • Afwar wiiUa 
that, period" 

CohOgilvtc laid atm* on the Ooveniiaenl 
75-13 


o£ India’s determination to relieve the State 
of Alwar from its present position of indebted- 
ness and repair the ravages of past misrult 
and to Bet up an administration in the interest: 
of the State and its subjects. 

The Sindusian Ttmes ot October 1, how- 
ever, wntes 

But this story of "past nu<rule" asd the damag' 
ibetefrom, which it is now proposed to rectify b; 
keeping the Maharaja an exile tor IS yean loegei 
eoaebot* does eot fit in with a proaouBcemest o 
the same Col Ogilne at a banquet given in hi 
honour on 24(h November, 1932, just a few month 
before the Maharaja was B*ked to undertake i 
trip to ^rope Relevant poruons of that speech wil 
bear reproduction 

Col Ogilvie quoted Kfr Ramsay 5facDooald con 
gratulatisg the Maharaja on his wise admuuitration 

" You have been a very distinguished ruler of i 
most prosperous State In your actions, in you: 
government, m your policy, you have amply fulhllei 
those lojuneiions placed upon you by the late Lore 
Cnnoo when he visited your State You haie bom' 
she burden of your hi^ and troublous office wic! 
placid equanimity tod uniform toeceu In tbi 
cour«e oi your retgs, you have enriched the materia 
pro*pentr of the State and yon have led it steadil! 
*>n the liigbioad of poliucal progress." 

Lest MscDonald's tribute should be discounted a 
Deiog on a par with his "Ah my Indian fneods' 
orations, Col Ogilvie buttressed it with hit owi 
icsiimony Recounting the taiirnt features of thi 
Maharaja’s retgs he said 

"The income of the State has ri*cn from Rs SI 
lakhs in 1D03 to M lakhv Nearly 50 laUis han 
been spent on tanks, £0 lakbs on buiMcags ent 
30 laims on roads. A High Court has beei 
catabh*bed at tbe capital and the /udiciiry ha 
been separated from the Executive Education ba 
been taaeSe free in the Slate Religious educatjoi 
IS iispsrtrd to both commumijes The number o 
MUDicipaliijfs has risen from 8 to 31 and ever; 
village TOsset*es a Panchayit Board ” 

And look at this testimonial 

“Your Highness is always ready and esger t' 
militate all legiUiaate grievances of your subjecii 
. Yoar lligfaaess’a itatnmanihip and your welt 
known icnpanial solicitude for the welfare of you 
people, whatever may be their caste and creed, ban 
bad the efleci ol emirely tranquiTUnng recen 
agitation in the State itself . , Your Iligbnet 

bis done and will cenunoe to do everything in you 
power to keep every subject of your State m i 
cooditioQ of happy cooteniment." 

The Delhi daily proceeds to ob«crvc . 

How the Ifaharija. who was held fa such fugl 
esteem by the A almost overnight tumo 

Into a ruler whose very preseoee in or near ih 
hitte spelt danger is a mystery which bsBe* sotuUer 
The “past mi«Tt]e" cannot refer M dcrtJopeiett’ 
between 2Uh Novetabev, 1932, and 2lst rebroarj 
J933. And if it did. bj* all caaost of Jogle, th 
Maharaja ou^t to be free from blame Nevetthelesi 
fee feas feen Jiving in exile for the ls>t two yettr 
and more and for aaoiher IS years at least fee canno 
think «l comiDg anywber« near hi* Stale 
Oa the tail occasion. Col Ogilvie in so man 
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words lold Ills Highness that he could always xely 
on the support and sympathy of the Impmal 
Government, and on his own assistance and adnce 
In the Maharaja’s endeavours to maintain law and 
order by just and firm action Now, he holds a 
durbar “ under the orders of the Government of 
India” and proceeds to announce that the Maharaja 
has been guilty of “mi«hile” which menis eailel 
Such 18 logic; such is life. • 

It may be suggested that it is a case of 
mistaken identity. The Colonel Ogilvie of 
1932 IS not the same person as the Colonel 
Ogilvie ol 1935. They are namesakes but not 
the same person. 


Communism Will End in Russia, 
says Dr. Will Duranf 

“What IS truth?” said jesting Pilate, “but 
■would not wait for an answer,”— is a well- 
known sentence. One may similarly ask 
“What is the truth regarding Soviet Russia ?” 
And the answers are many, differing poles 
asunder. So we publish as many versioos as 
we can, proceeding from responsible persons. 

Dr. Will Durant, the distinguished 
American writer, is known in India as the 
author of The Case for India, which was 
reviewed in The Modern Review some years 
ago by Rabindranath Tagore. His observa- 
tions on communism printed below, have 
appeared in t\ie Los Angeles Eienmg Herald 
and Express : 

Dr Will Durani, noted writer, phJosophet and 
student of human nature, today was on word pre 
dicung the overthrow of the Russian CommuoK 

a Utopian dream that cannot be achieved’ 
he declared "Such an unnatural 
last long Power, greed, ambition and love of fami^ 
are inherent in the human race and can only be 
.itvnrced by force 

U.vorcea uy j5^j„^^^_j500O_LiBnAl 

Dr Durant, who is lecturing at the eumuier se«Moo 
of the University of California at Los Angeles 
sprang into international fame a few years a^ 
his bLk, “ Ili'torj of Philosophy, and is now wni 
me a history of the world 

In his comment on C^mraanism. 
philosopher dryly obwed that “ 
liberal with 15000 and a conservative with $104)00 
Tn.LS Dtsiiitsto’vsttrcT 

Conditions of poverty and tyranny di«iJl«*M>ned 
him wht-n he sought the perfect weieiy on a vi<oi 

m-imsm 


industry lakes pver the now state-conlrolled factories- 
and shop* 1 saw distinct evidences of that three 
years ago when I was there Russians ate becoming 
increasingly dissatisfied with the regime of todav and 
the end t* in sight ” , , 

Exaggerafmg Mere British 
Declarations of Intentions ? 

San Francisco Chronicle of August 11, 
1935, is responsible for the following ; 

Britaiv Tbaixs Indian Criws for Warships 
London, Aug 10— Indians are to he taught heavy 
gunnery in the biggest ships of the Bnti*h navy. 
The gun turrets will be commanded by native Indian 
^cers, the aerial ob'^rvers co-operaling and the gun 
layers, and gunners will be Indians 
This will be a tryout which enviiages the day when 
India, like other domimoir*, will have an aunhary 
Royal Britidi Indian Nary to suceonr the empire in 
lime of need 

This decision has not been taken recklessly or in 
a theatrteal mood becau«c of present naval talks. 
For the last three years, since Admiral Walw:^ 
«ubraiiied hi» famous report that India was unspeak* 
ably vulnerable from the sea. Indian officers and 
men have been undergoing intensive training in 
gunnery in the royal Indian manne. recently recon- 
stituted as royal Indian navy 

GuNstRV Etc Comes Back 
Ai first ihe gunnery aboard the armed sloops 
which form the nucleus of this fleet was disappoint- 
ing in the extreme’ When British seized India the 
forbade Indians to have artillery ashore or afloat 
Tbe gunnery mind and the gunnery eye, atiU 
strong among Turks, Persians and Afghans hat 
died out But there has been so much enthnfia*m 
among Indian soldiers and tailors and they have 
devoted ihemvelves to gunnery with «uch ««t that 
Admiral ^dford t reports from the Ea*i Indies 
npiadron. which he now commands in iho pisoe of 
Ualwyn, have Msggered the admiralty in Whitehall 
Showing bATisFACTORi 

The Indian has taken to gunnery His target 
practice can compare with that of any of the 
dominion’s fleet? The latter have had decades of 
(raining the Indian has had three years and the 
highest calibre gun which has been employed was 
a four inch 

They will be given intensive training in handling 
the mammoth guns of ve"=el« like the Hood and the 
Queen Elizabeth 

In these exercises complete control, under British 
supervision, will ultimately be handed over to Indian 
officer* and men, and the targets will he at ranees 
of 17 and 20 miles 

Will Handle Am Talks 
Indian airmen alone, wiU do the ob'ervatioa work 
and Indians alone will be employed as signalers 
II the«c te«« are successful, then il is the intention 
of Whitehall to hand over to the royal Indian navy 
one of Ihe county cla«® cruisers of the royal navy 
10 brame the nucleus of a real Indian fleet which 
It IS hoped within ^ years will become as much an 
a«*el in empire defense and politics as the Indian 
army is today 

above is a sample of British propa- 
ganda in relation to ivhat wonderful things 
Britain is going to do for Indiatr» 
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Will some M. L. A. or other put qucsUons 
in the Legislative Assembly to ascertain wbat 
‘Eraction or multiple of a dozen Indians -will 
have the advantage of the training so magnilo- 
•quentJy descnbed above ? 

The Royal Indian Navy is a pompons and 
imposing name. But it has no soper- 
dread-naughts, dread-naughts, cruisers, 
submarines, etc. “At present the sea^going 
units comprise the 5 sloops Indus, 
Hindustan, 'CornicaUts, Chie and 
Laurence, a surveying vessel, a patrol and 
a trawler, used for target towing.” And this 
imposing array of sea-going units is for a 
•country having an area of 1,808,679 square 
miles, Tvith thousands of miles of sea-board, 
and a population of 353 millions Jloreover, 
though it is called the Royal Indian Navy, its 
•commanding ofBcer is a Britisher, its Indian 
'personnel is microscopic, and it can and will 
be used for British imperial purposes without 
'the consent and even in defiance of the optoton 
of the people of lodia. 

'Women as Heads of Depaefmenfs 
In Nagpur University 

The following item of news has appeared 
>in several didlics ■ 


Mr M B Niyosi, Vic«.Chsac«Uor ol th« Nispur 
Uaiverutr, has appomted the {ollowin;; three ladies 
to be the head* of the department of studies noted 
a^ain*! liieir names srilh effect from Zlst October, 
I93S The appointments have been received mih 
•ali«farUoiT in Nappur and el<ewbere since this i, 
(he Gric time (hat ladies hare been appointed (o aoch 
leipnnsible po<ts in the UniversilT 1 Miss K. S 
Ranpa Rao u a., lt. rjic.». fCeopraphs) 
2. Mrs Comolaia DuU (Music) 3 Mr* Ramabat 
Tambe (Domestic Science), b^., tjd (Londoo) 

iHotv Jftlrfysix Is Equal fo Six 
Hundred and Nine 

T?ic Bombay Settltriel writes - 

Mr L. R Tair<ee bitterly complained that the 
Indian Merchants' Chamber had not been fairly 

The Delimilation Committee couldn’t be fair to 
every one, and ii had to be more than fair to the 
Romhay Chamber of Commerce and Europeaa Trades 
^a*oclation Indians should preserve a proper a«o*e 
of proportion, as we have always said 

While the Enropeai, Trade* Aasociatioti tntli 36 
members ha i pot one seal, aaid Mr. Taitsee. b»« 
Chamber with 609 m-mlwrs had also pot oi^ one 

lie forpets that these shopkeepers represent 
imporiaBi interests like those of lee^reini seHers, 


caterers, h»itdres=ers, tailors, etc , on whom the 
European community has to depend for its comforts 
Mr A Greville Bullock said the Trades Associa- 
tion could not make its membership larger than the 
number of retail traders, namely, 36 
Wc are afraid not, though their importance could 
be increased to any ertent either by the Corenunent, 
or the Delimitation Committee 

L R T said that 80 crores of capital was involved 
in the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, and asked how 
much capital there was between the 36 pa'try sellers 
and hairdressers 

Cut while no safeguards and reservations are 
needed to protect the 80 crores, the Viceroy has 
«pecial powers to protect the 36 shopkeepers. 

The Viceroy-designate maide an important pro- 
nouncement at the International Grocers Exhibition 
m London, on the new constitution 
Just to show the importance of British shopkeepers 
in the new reforms, we suppose 
“ Faith in the future of India," says a headline 
from B B to Lord Linlithgow’s speech to grocew 
Sontethtng bke a faith cure, by which Indians are 
to believe that they have secured full responsible 
gtnfTnmoDt, while Ihe grocers parade iheir safeguards 

"LiBerfie and Right Reason" 

All journalisU, if cot all wbo value “hbertie 
and right rcasoo”, should take oote of what 
was said at the ouveiling of the Manchealer 
Guardian StaQ's Memorial to J^Ir. C. P, 8cott 
aad Ms son, Mr. E. T. Scott, which ramc ofl 
io August last io the vestibule of the oiTicea 
of the famous newspaper which still embodies 
their faith asd courage The present editor, 
Mr. W. P. Crozier, who is maintaining 
admirably the great tradition of the Manchester 
Guardian, paid a tribute to the tyro men whose 
work the bronze plaques with their heads in 
bas relief commemorate Said he in a notable 
speech 

Their sucrc»»— » uicccs* of which neitbcr the one 
nor the other took sny great account— rested on a 
firm nuint ba<i* They suitsinrd a clear philosophy 
ol right and wrong, to the problems of the daily 
newspaper they apprieif the principles of Rea*on. 
They postegteti in ihett miods what Miltaa called 
that ** true Libertir which atwayea wiUi right Reason 
dwellt.” 

Miiinn says that whrn a mao forsakes the rule of 
Reason and loses his inward liberty, then it is easy 
(or 4 Tyrant to take away bis ootward liberties as 
well We may think, and rejoice in thinking, that 
these men were examples of that calm courage of 
Reawm which will make this country safe against 
the coming of tyranny We may think, too, with 
what tenacity they would have resisted every encroach 
tnetit on the ditciplined freedom of this country, the 
“mansion house of liberty," and wuh what failh 
they would have assailed the forrign tyrannies that 
BOW alHict the world, )>e!ieving tbit a steadv Bow «( 
light and rea«oa. tike a stream of particW Iinmbord 
ing an atom, wilj m lime diuntegraJe and dissolve 
the Mmngesi opposilino 

The "^otts lived among the tnullitudmou* things 
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that hurry ihrough the columns of a newspaper 
the things that are in the mouths of all today and 
tomorrow are forgotten and out of it all they created 
something that will not die The reason was that 
whatever they did, they alwajs looked to the end 
iR Mew Over two thousand years ago the wise 
Jew of Ecclesia«liciis said, * Whatsoever thou takesi 
in hand remember the end and thou thalt never 
do amiss But indeed the daily paper is not, or 
need not be, a thing of the day alone It has «s 
spirit Its character, which no alien hand can take 


aw^ and no one but itself desttojj 


ana no one nut nseu aesitoy 
... here celebrating the two Scotts, may make 
bold to say of newspapers what John million aaid 
of books— and in Milton you will find inore about 
ihe Scotts than m any other author, — Books arc not 
absolutely dead things but do contain a progeny 
of life in them to he as active as the «oul was whose 
progeny they are A newspaper is in one way rnore 
than a Look, for the inheritance in it should live 
and grow as it lives and grows itself 

The work of the ‘Scotts is, no doubt embodied in 
the files in the papers of their time But what they 
did and were is still abroad in the world, it is a 
leaven that works far beyond the range of the physical 
eye 

Official Advice (o "Preserve Priceless 
Mafenals for Posferify" 

A note issued from Simla by the Director 
of Public Information runs as follows 
The rich heritage which Soiiihem 
in Its large number of temples remarkable abke 
for their Vi» and the wealth of sculptural and 
inatenil IS well known 

lUan architecture. Art “'story p^o^e^ 

Sh as many of the mscnpt.ons «» I»o»»*Me 
f" P insrriotions vel remain to he copied 

— "be S 

of the eieaiesl importance that well infojmed 

utterly unneccssa^ P ^ damaged beyond 

Valuable in«crip , y ancient painting bidden 
mcognilion and I, „ hoped 

for ages ""der tli V, y co-operate with the 
.hat the „erc^ influence 

Archrological d P ,pjora„t devirtee. 

on temple j .o^ adopt this ropersUtloua 

te burning" of lamps on «mlp 


lores pillars, panels and inscribed slabs Is another 
harmful practice which must he put a stop to if 
these monnments arc to be saved Tlie pressure of 
public opinion ought to force the managers of temples 
10 remove coalings of white wash or oil where they 
may be eai'img and restore the inscriptions sedp* 
tores etc-, to their pristine condition. 

The activities of certain rich and pious conimuni 
ties, each as the Nattukkhottai Oietties, con-titute 
another source of danger to the hiMoncal records 
and sculptures preserved in old temples In course 
of renovating ancient shrines often at an enormous 
expenditure of money old inscribed and sculptured 
stones arc sometimes chiselled out and employed 
in new masonry or placed in the foundations of new 
constructions without regard to the records and 
carvings engraved on them It is hoped that 
the good sense and cultural consaence of 
the more enlightened members of such communi 
ties as arc engaged in such pious but often mis 
guided works will assert themselves and remove the 
clanger to wh ch lhe*e ancient records are exposed 
The Hindu Religious Endowment Board which is 
functioning in the Madras Presidency, can with 
advantage take up the matter and impress on those 
concerned to look upon it as their sacred duty to 
preserve every stone of the old structures intact ana 
thereby induce posierity to respect the pious fomda 
lions of oiT own generatioo 


Official Precefif and Example Differ , 
The foregoing official note represents the 
official precept to be followed by the public 
and the precept is praiseworthy But the 
officud advice does not tally with the ofScnl 
practice and example m matters archeological 
Adequate efforts are not made by the Govern- 
ment of India to preserve for future genen 
tions of Indians India’s priceless archteological 
matenals The sums provided in the budget 
for archspological work are quite inadequate 
Indians have given practical proofs of capacity 
for undertaking and carrj mg out arch'eological 
excavations and iii\ estigations nnd determining 
their value But, far from employing capable 
Indian arch'eological officers in continuing 
work in fields dfcovered by them and from 
making adequate arrangements for the tramuig 
of students in archmolcgy for having a 
sufficient supply of such officers m future, 
Goveniment have by legislation given to 
foreigners tho right to do archaological work 
111 India and appropriate its results to an 
extent unprecedented and unheard of in anj 
other ancient country having materials like 
those in ours The least which Government 
should now do is to attach to each foreign 
archteological expedition working m India 
a quota of Indian archtological officers and 
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atbatch of Indian sUldcnU for receiving 
practical training, 

Explolfafton of Indian Arcimohgica! 
Finds By Foreign Agencies 

The immediate occasion for -writing as 
we have done above in the foregoing notes 
•will be plain from the following qaestioos 
asked by Mr C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar in 
the Legislative Assemblj on the 19th of 
September last and the answers given to 
them 

Is It a {act that «ame impoiiant archvologtcal 
finds }iai« bc?a alJnKw) to lie talcra out of iodia 
to foreien counlries’ 

Are the GoTemmeni aware of the fact that eome 
fine <K;u}plurea from ^Vmararati now find a place 
in the British Museum, the Mo««e Guimei in France, 
the Metropolitan Museum of New Yotl, and the 
Btwlon Ma*eum’ 

Were they taken with the tuU knowledge «t the 
Gosemmeni of India’ If so, how did the Coverament 
allow such things to happen, and are the Cosernment 
prepared to 'top rich things in future’ 

In reply Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai slated 
that 

The Gniemment were not aware of any arcbco 
logical find* being taken out of India since the 

f a<ting of the Ancient Monuments PrcMreation Act, 
904 The antiquities referred to in Mr Mudaliar 
were prohably iiKcn out of India before the Act was 
ps'*ed Section 17 of the said Act itself is de«igned 
to present the exodus of antiquities of value 
IntcrpellatioDS followed. 

Mr Muthuranga Mudaliar Is it a fact that ibe 
Goiernment haie permitted foreign Archeological 
Societtes to carry on escavalions in eelecc slice in 
North India’ If so what are the Societies that hate 
been granted such privileges’ What are the places 
<uch Societies have been pemulted to work on’ 
Continuing Mr Mudaliar asked could not the 
Government find funds to carry on the excavalioDS 
themselves’ If for any rea«an the Government could 
not lake up the work at once why did not the 
Government wait till funds are available’ 

Are the Government prepared to sec that foreigners 
are not allowed to meddle with our moaumenis’ 
Sir Girija Shankar Bajpai A hcenee for the 
excavation of a site at Chanhuduto m the Nawab 
Shah District v! Smd has been granted lo the 
American School of Indian and Iranian Slndies. 

the Government regret that funds to carry on 
excavation on any large scale cannot be made avail 
able until the financial siiuation improves The 
ancient Eite°, both historic and pre hi<tonc, available 
for excavation in this country are so numerons that 
It IS highly improbable that more than a Teiy small 
^ fraction -of them could be explor^ by oSeial agency 
during the next hundred years 

Oul«ide as'i'tance under proper safegnsrds r« 
therefore, to be welcomed Such safeguard will 
be found in Section 20-B of the Ancient Monuments 
; Prevenalion Act and the rules made thereunder 
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In spite of the financial situation being 
as it is, Government find no difficulty in 
spending money lavishly on {heir pet eivit 
and military project*. For this reason,, 
the Indian public can never be convinced 
that no money can be pro\ ided for archjco- 
logtcal work on an adequate scale. If 
sufficient money were found and proper 
arrangements made for training capable 
Indian students in arch'cology, “outside 
assistance” would never be necessary. As for 
‘'outside assistance under proper safeguardo” 
— well, Indian expert opinion is that the safe- 
guards are not such as would protect Indian 
interests 

Seeing that Nature and Mother Earth have 
prescrx'ed India’s priceless treasures in their 
womb under the ground for ages, why do not 
the British Government wait a century or two 
longer to see whether Providence cannot 
preserve India's heritage, instead of allowing 
even a part of it to be carried away to foreign 
conntnes ' India has no glory to be proud of 
at present. WTiy grudge the posterity of 
India the pleasure and the pride of finding 
and interpreting Indian antiquities in their 
owD way, as all other civilized peoples are- 
now doing ? 

There were further questions and answers 
in the Assembly. 

\fr Matburanga MuJahar Are Ihc Covemmeat 
aware that some agents of foreign scholars are 
attempting to remove beautiful specimens of Hindu 
Bronzes’ Do the Government propose to prevent 
such things’ 

Sir G S Bajpai The Government have no 
information but if the Hon’We Member will quote- 
specific instances they -will con'idec llie question 
of taking ^unable action 

Tliat further progress with excavations of the two 
pre historic sites discovered in South India 25 >ears 
ago one at Perurabair in the Chinglepnt District 
and the other at Adichanallur in the- Tinnevelly 
District could not be made for want of funds was 
the reply given b\ Sir Gin;a Shankar Bajpai reply 
■ng to Mr C. N Aluthuranga Mudaliar, at the 
A'sembly today 

Sir Girija add'd that the Question of conducting 
further excavations at the above sites would be con»i 
deied when more funds became available Continu* 
•ng Sir C S Bajpai «aid that the Coverement had 
not undertaken a complete suney of the places 
that are worthy of eicavalions, but they are in 
po««c«v«)n of Ji'fs of the more important sites 

A'ked whether the Government are prepared to 
take up the work of a survey at an early date the 
Hoolde Member said that tc is not possible /or 
financial reasons. 

As old Dr. Johnson cynically desenbed 
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pitrlotiera ns the last refuge of scoundrels, eo This has nnt tu t . 

‘financial reasons” maj be dcscnbed as the Haranna an^MoW-rnTr 
last resource left on some occasions for officials they should all be broiT^hf Ti 
at the.r w.ts- end for o reasonable rep.v For ttt th.s 

countrj 


1 reasonable reply For 
other occasions of similar use are the 
cxprcsions “reasons of state,” "in the pnbhc 
interest,” etc 


Archsiohgy in Afghanistan 


Kabul, Sept 27 


When on a visit to the fintish iruseum m 
London, we found that some magnificent 
Amaravati sculptures bad been given to that 
museum by a former Secretary of State for 
India What right bad he to rob Amaravati 


, Hu ExceUcncy Sardar Ahmed Ah hi.n Mmister 

lor Education who had gone lo fiamian to decide tuMe priceless possessions? Would he 
ihe beantiful have displaced a single stone of an\ Muham 
.nr, M.<i. «h« madan tomb or shnne ’ 


about the ilepg lo be taken to preserve 
Buddhistic remains there after consultation with the 
engineering board relumed lo the cap lal A plan 
co«ting about two lakhs of Afghan rupees has been 
prepared 


Archso/ogicaf Aefivify tn the 
Indian States 


The total revenue of Afghanistan is 
estimated at about one hundred and fifty 
million (Afghani) rupees, or a little more than 
four crorea of Indian rupees Ihe total 
•Government revenue of India, Central and 
Provincial, in 1934 35, was Rs 204,24,23,485 
If the unadvanced Afghan Government can 
■spend two lakhs of Afghani rupees out of a 
total revenue of 150 millions of Afghani rupees 

for simply preserving the relics in a single . , , - — r 

place, the very advanced British Government . ^ a ^ archajo ogical work and contmue 

of India ought to be able to spend 2,72,300 

Indian rupees for the excavation and preserv- ** 


Many Indian States are entitled to praise 
for what their Governments have done to 
discover and preserve ancient remains. H E, H 
the Nizam's Government has spent a large 
sum for preserving and publishing coloured 
facsimiles of the frescoes at Ajanta, and it 
has an arcb'vological survey department of 
Its owo Tranvancore and Mysore have done 


ation combined of unique archaotogical 
remains in earh district containing such things 

for example, Nawabshah in Smd, mentioned 

in a previous note 


The Literally Priceless Archeological 
Finds should Remain in India 
It should be borne in mind that the 
at Bamian m Afghanistan are of the ordinaiy 
Greco-Buddhist kind, whereas the arch-eo- 
logical finds in Sind are unique and epoch 
making, and have compelled historians to 


ties Bhopal has paid and pays for the 
preservation of the remains at Sancbi There 
are museums at Gwalior, Baroda, Mayurbhanj, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, etc Every ruling prince and 
chief, howe\er small his temtoiy, ought to 
encourage nrcbwological excavation and 
lovestigatioD, if there is anything ancient to 
be found in his state 

One thing more the Pnnees ought to do, 
if they arc not doing it already They should 
award scholarships to deserving students 
of ancient Indian histoiy and get them trained 
in archatology The most brilliant and able 
among them should be sent abroad for further 


change their ideas of ancient Indian history study, observation and training They should 
radically m many respects Hence, they are visit X^pt, Iraq, Palestine, Crete, Greece, 
literally pnceless Everything of such desenp Italy, etc , on the one hand and Java, Bah, 
tion found m India should be kept m India Anam, Cambodia, etc., on the other lliose 
If duplicates, tnpheates, etc., are found, thej who want to specialize m museum work 
should bo kept in different museums in India should visit the principal museums in Europe 
and It 19 onl> after all the principal museums and Ampnc,a. All such students should be 
have been supplied, if possible, witli such required to submit pcriodic.aI reports of their 
duplicates that the question of allowing work abroad to the proper authorities Uirough 
foreigners to take any of them away out of competent scholars of the places of their 
India ought to be considered eojoum 
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Faridpur Women s Conference 
Demands 

Fabjophi, Oct. 20 

A largely attended women’s conference was held 
at Orakaodj. Faridpur, under the au*picea of the 
llari Guru Chand Mission, Mrs. ^^olla«aya Ganguly 
presiding 

Tbe eonfeienee adopted resolutiona uTping the 
Covemmeot to cake up the offences under the Child 
Mamagc Restraint Act as crown cates, to award 
capital sentence as the highest form of punishment 
to those who offended against women, and imme 
djately to bring into operation the Bengal Cnropnlsory 
Primary Education Act The necessity of enacliog 
such laws as would present a man of above 45 from 
marrying a woman below 30 was also stressed by 
the conference which appealed to the Cotemmeni 
for sanction of aderpiate funds for raising the Devi 
Sanli Satyabhama Girls' M EL School to the stains 
of a high •chool — .darocioted Preta 

AU the resolatiotia ate worthy oC eupport 

As regards capital punishment for heinous 
offences against women, it will be remembered 
that the late Justice Syed Amir Ah of the 
Calcutta High Court suggested in the eighties 
of the last century that such sentences sboold 
be pronounced m cases of gang rape and the 
like, mentioning the precedent that in Australia 
such sentences were inflicted on ‘larrikins’ in 
similar cases, so long as necessary 

Legislation for preventiog elderly and old 
men from marrying youog girls is also 
necessary. Last month a retired district and 
sessions judge named Braja Lai Dutt, 81 years 
old, married a 14 year-old girl agamst her 
declared wishes, by paying her father 
Rs. 15,000 The marriage ceremony was to 
have been performed in Calcutta. But some 
young men there coming to know of the 
preparations prevented it The details of 
their efforts are tragi-comic. Foiled in his 
attempts, the bridegroom in his dotage cursed 
the young men and wandered disconsolate in 
the streets The bnde, when asked whether 
she would marry the dotard, «aid, “T7o/’ adding 
that be wa® her father. And yet, driven away 
from the city, the bridegroom and the father 
of the bride hate made a victim of the girl in 
the native village of the father. Surely sneh 
things should be prevented by law. There is 
a strong volume of opinion agamst such 
marriages and it may be hoped that even the 
Varnashcam Swarajya Saugha and the 
Brahman Sabha will not oppose such legisla- 
tion. 


"Something Valuable in Ayurveda’" 

COLOIIEO, Oct. 19 

Any proposals from a representative medical body 
for a seieBilfic investigation of the Ayurvedic system 
would be favourably con«idered by the Bntish 
Medical Association, declared Dr G C Anderson, 
Secretary of ihe Atedical Association, la an interview 
here Dr Anderson was one of a party of nearly 
200 diMmgui»hed members of tlje Briti*h Medical 
\8<ociation who passed through Colombo, today, on 
iheir soyage home aboard the P and O liner, 
Rajpulana after attending the recent Congre«s at 
Melbourne 

‘I base no doubt." ohsened Dr Anderson, pro 
cccdtng ‘Ithat something valuable to the medical 
world could be found in the ancient system of 
\yurveda, but U is a pity that Indian ami Ceylonese 
iloctors trained in Ihe West have not ihem'elves 
earned on ihe work of investigation" He also 
said that It was possible the nest meeting of the 
Rrili‘b Medical Association might be held in India 

This 15 TitiV ihe fitsl Inuft Ihst WtrsieiTi 
physiciaos have pronounced such opinions in 
relaUon to the Ajurveda 

It IS not quite correct to say that Indian 
doctors trained in the West have not nt all 
earned on the work of investigation in 
Ayurvedic medicine. 

Those who want to carry on such investiga- 
tions will obtain much help iu some directions 
from the late Major B D. Basu and his co- 
workers’ Medicinal Plants, of which a 

revised and greatly improved and enlaiged 
second edition is nearly ready. 

Poison Gas and Aeroplane Bombing 
^'Barbarous Perversion of Science" 

London (By Air Mail) 

"tie view with apprehension the growing tendency 
in official quarters in this and other civilized countries 
to accept the use of aircraft for unrestricted bomb 
and gas attacks on the civil populauon 

“ We consider this the most barbarous perver«ion 
of science and industry that has yet occurred in 
human history We feel sure that if practised, it 
wsU, m a short lime lead to the breakdown ot 
rinliz^ life ’ 

This attack on the bombing of civibans from the 
air was i«sued through the National Peace Council 
by some of Britain’s greatest scientists, including 
Sir Ftcdenck Hopkins, 1929 Nobel medicine pnze- 
wioner, Mr Julian Huxley, Mr Bertrand Ru««ef and 
Sir Daniel Hall 

The statement coniinnes ‘The method (implicit 
in the Bntish Government’s air expansion pro 
gramme) of countenng air attack by means of 
repnsais esmes Us own condemnation The accept 
ance of this principle by the Government has already 
increased general apprehension of air attacks in 
We«tem Europe Active defence by interceptor air- 
craft and anti aitciaft gnus, etc, can, it is admitted, 
only result in casualties m tbe attacking force with 
out preventing more than, a <mal] fraction of possible 
damage " 
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The BUtement then repeats the vranung reccDlIy 
tssned hr the National Peace Cotmcil that the 
Home Omce s plans lor the defence of the dvfl 
population on the one hand are inadequate, and oa 
the other calculated to produce a dangerous illusion 
of eecurity 

Meanwhile the concrete measures the Goremmcnt 
intends to be taken against air attack have been 
announced by "Wing Commander F J Ilodsell 
Assistant under secretary in charge of the air raid 
precautions department of the Home Office These 
include tlie setting up of first aid and decontanuna 
tion posts, casualty clearing stations, an intelbgence 
scmce for information, and the issue of respirators 
and protecUre clothing to all fire brigades — Reuter 
Though this IS the opinion of some of 
Britoin's greatest scientists — and of some of 
the greatest scientists elsewhere— the British 
Government in India have recenllj bombed 
%Tllagcs beyond the N -W Frontier from the 
air, and Italy has been using poison gas and 
bombing the civilian population of Abyssinia 
from tbe air in her war agamst that country 
Incidentaly, we dnw our readers’ attention 
to the article by Mr Wilfred Wellock 
ex M P , m the last August number of this 
Jiciieiv showing that there is no real protec 
tiOD against air attacks 

It was at one time supposed that as 
Mussolini IS the dictator of ciuhxcd and 
ariisitc Italy, he would not have recourse to 
the sivage and barbaroiu^i use of poison gas 
(we must beg pardon of real savages and 
barbarians, who neither knew how to prepare 
poison gas nor used it conseqaendy) bo 
The ManchesUr Gwaidian asked 
the Italians going to use gas at iU Hy 
■way of reply it added 

- It I* charitable to suppose that the Ita! ans bw 
« .I't.ntinn of u«inz B89 ID the AbysMilian campa jb 
I taly one of tl c Powers that aigned the Cas 
Protocol of the year 1925 wilhout reserrauons This 

CiiiV has' n^thow? S '"1," 

have been violated 

The great British newspaper then went 
o„toho_pe4at 

"yerSto/My ha, been n™g 


been usmg another barbarous method of 
warfare. 

Taxing Spread of Knowledge By 
Increasing Postage 

The representation, submitted by a deputa- 
tion of tbe Publishers’ and Booksellers’ 
Association of South India to the Director 
General of Posts and Telegraphs during his 
recent visit to hladras, for reduction in postal 
rates, will bo supported by the pubhsers, book 
sellers and authors in other parts of India, as 
well as by educators, students and tbe general 
public 

Among countries claiming to be civilized, 
India beats the record for poverty 
and illiteracy Too few of her children 
and fewer still among her ilUteratc 
adults receive education Among the 
children who receive some instmction, 
many lapse back into illiterac}, which is due 
ID part to tbe lack of supply of cheap interest 
log books Such being the state of the 
country, high rates of postage on books are 
a prohibitive tax on the spread of knowledge 

The deputation pointed out among othci 
things that in the case of small (and we may 
add, even big) and popular modentely pneed 
books the postage is often as much as or 
more than the price Such a statement is not 
it all surprising Formerly, a book weighing 
ten tolas could be sent by post for half an 
anna. At present that would cost one and 
a quarter anna, tbe first five tolas costmg three 
picc and the second or its part two picc 
Formerly publishers could send small packets of 
notices and descnptive literature for advertising 
their books for two pice That costs three picc 
now Formerly value-payable packets could 
be sent at will unregistered, and registration 
cost only two annas extra. At present all 
value-payable packets must be registered and 
the rcgistntion fee has been increased fifty 
per cent to three annas. Formerly, the money 
Older commission for a five rupee V P packet 
or less was only one anna Now it is two 
annas. 

Recently the Nawab of Chhattan, who 
officiated ns Governor of the United Provinces 
for a short penod and hence ought to know, 
js reported to have dechred that our Govern 
meat 13 socinhstic One may go a step further 
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nod^ay that as n great le\cller it is even 
communistic For, it taxes salt, tobacco 
amusements, knowledge, “pirituous liquor-, 
pilgnmage, and intoxicating drugs tiUkc 

Calcuffa European Capifaltsfs as 
Pilgrims By Third Class fo Kafra / 

Recently the North Western Railway of 
the Panjab published an ada ertrement in a 
Calcutta business weekly selling at Re 1 8 
per copr, inviting pilgrims to Katra ua 
Jammu, oflenng them cheap third class return 
tickets This weekly is read by busmess men 
who travel first class and who do not go on 
pilgrimage to Indian holy places \nd the 
third class return tickets advertised are not 
sold at any station east of Sialkot in the 
Panjab ’ And therefore the aforesaid high 
pneed Calcutta British weekly u the best 
mediom for such an advertisement ' 

Even olBcual patronage of Bntisli-owned 
newspapers ought to be decent 
Mahafma Gandhi s Appreciafion 
of Folk Songs 

Td the introduction to Mr K. M- Munshi s 
‘ Gnjant and its Literature” Mahatma Gandhi 
writes 

“Th« dgmfi«a p««i«enee of Shn Downdra 
Salyanhi a writer whom I do not remember to hwe 
ever net haa made me peep into nis remarkable 
collection of folk »ongs of the provinces he has be« 
travellinc in They are the literituie of the people 
The middle classes of the proTinces to which the 
songs belong are untouched by them even as we of 
Cniarat are untouched by the songs of tolk le lh» 
language of the ma *es of Gujarat ” 

Mr Arthur Henderson 

Ibe late "Mr Arthur Henderson, whose 
death is mourned not by Bntishors alone 
began life as an iron moulder, but began to 
take active part in politics from the time when 
he became the circulation organizer of a 
newspaper He was at first a Liberal, but 
when the Labour party was formed, he 
joined that party and rendered considerable 
service to it by his organizing ability He 
was a member of the mmistrv in the coalition 
cabinet dunng the last great war as well as 
in the two Labour cabinets — m the first 
labour ministry as home secretary and in the 
second as secretary for foreign affairs He 
became a world figure as President of the 
7G— 14 


Disarmuraent Conference That that conference 
proved abortive and that the Powers favoured 
rc-annament instead of dis armament was not 
due to any want of zeal, smeenty or indu«try 
on the part of Mr Henderson Ho was a 
sincere advocate of world peace and worked 
for it unremittingly As a pacifist, he was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for peace and the 
Carnegie peace prize 

Calcutta Uniuerslfy Sanctions a College 
Bat Not the Bengal Government 

The Bengal Government m the Ministry 
of Education has maintained the reputation 
which it acquired by refusing sanction to the 
establishment of the Ashutosh Training College 
which the Calcutta University had approved, 
by refusing sanction recently to the establish 
ment of a college at Madanpur for which 
Mr Hancharin Ray, a local citizen, bad 
offered a donation The Calcutta University 
had given its approval to the foundation of 
the college According to a press report, 
Government sanction has been withheld on 
the grounds that a college is not required at 
Madanpur and the sum offered is not adequate 
The people of the locality and the Calcutta 
University arc better judges of local educa 
tiona! needs than the Bengal Govemmeut If 
the money offered was msufBcient, the Bengal 
Government should have mentioned the 
amount required and asked the people of 
Madanpur to raise it and apply for sanction 
again — assuming of cour«e, that that Govern 
ment is keen on the spread of education 

TVe think the donor and the people of 
Madanpur should establish a technical institute 
to teach such small industries for supplying 
local, provincial and Indian needs, as would be 
able to hold their own against outside competi 
tion Tlie establishment of such an institute 
would not require the approval of the Educa 
tion Slmistry of the Bengal Gov emment. 

A British Labour Leader on the 
Ethiopian Question 

It would seem from Sir Samuel Hoart s 
speech in the foreign affairs debate in the 
British House of Commons that the mmistry 
were inchned to climb down or temporize 
Sir Samuel was cnticized by Major Attlee for 
bis views and attitude 
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London, Oct 22 

In thi; course ol the foreign affairs debate foUow 
mg Sir Samuel Hoare's speech id the Commons 
today Major Aitlee declared that the Labountea 
policy was based on the need of eubordinating 
national considerations to those of the League and 
nltimaiely of the great world economic common 
wealth. 

Major Attlee welcomed Sir S Hoare’s stand for 
the Covenant but criticized Govemnenl’s earher 
inaction He said the present pooiiion was largeljr 
due to the failure to act in the Smo Japanese dispute 
Labourites supported the economic sanctions and 
the I.eague system but the League must be made a 
reality for the future 

ScR-u* Thosl Advantages 
Major Attlee urged Government to get rid of 
e\ery suspicion of tbeir being interested in the 
Abyssinian question by scrapping any advantage 
which the pa«t treaties gave them The Nile water 
supply should be a matter for the League while 
Egypt should be released from her present relation 
ship with Britain and the Sudan should be adnuni* 
lered under the League mandate 

No Blank Cheque to Government 
Major Attlee criticized Government's Restmameot 
policy and said the Labourites were prepared to 
support such armaments as were necessary to fulfil 
the League obligations hut would not give Govern 
ment a blank cheque The Labourites would go io 
the polls with the programme of Socialism and 
peace, being convinced they were inseparable — 
Reufer 


Brifairu France and Ifafy fo Parfifion 
Ethiopia 

The following extract should be read along 
with Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose’s article in our 
present Issue . 

London (By Air Mail) 

Aiegto, Foreign Editor of the "Sunday Referee" 
in Its issue of October 13, says 
“So far as Abyssinia is concerned Messrs tden 
Laval and Mussolini are agreed The map of North 
Africa 18 to be changed to the advantage of all 

la already changed but they are not decided 
yet as to the eioci colouring of certain part« 
“The difterences lie chiefly between Mr Eden 
and Mu««o1iiii Each is determined to acquire the 
mo«t economically profitable portions combined wilh 
(he maximum of strategical advantage 

“ Britain with an eye on Egypt demands control 
of the Western area But thi* wetion and ibe 
centre are al«o the mo*l favourable for Italian coioni 

**"Wliiteholl is considerably worried aboot MasMwa. 
ihe fortified Italian port in ihe Red Sea 

“This is the reason why previous tentative arrange 
ments with Italy over the division of Abys«n.a have 
b«ome items for Geneva If Mui-olini had confined 
h” "lention to the Ea«t-thal is. 
of Italian Somaliland— the matter would have been 
settled outside the League of Nations. 

“ But the Duce, who is prepared to do the fighliog. 
wants the pick of the prize Britain disagrees, b^ 
r» iemnrhim gel on wit'll it Any sanetion, imposed 
will have the* object of weakening him when it 
comes to the final division of spoils 


“And then there will be military sanctions in 
Ihe event of Mussolini hesitating to Jiand over the 
west and share control of Central Abys«inia By 
that tunc, Italy will have lost much strength and 
the feeling against Mussolini in BriUin will be such 
as to make eten war possible 
“Hence the Military and naval preparations ate 
not absolutely necessary to supplement the League 
economic sanctions, even assuming they will be 
senously imposed ." — United Press 

Bengal Education Minister's Primary 
Education Scheme 

On the first of August last, the Bengal 
Education Minister published a resolution on 
the re-organization of education in Bengal 
dealing particularly with primary education. 
This was followed by a communique on the 
25th of that month, snbstantmlly modifying 
the original scheme of primary education. 
Other additions, alterations and withdrawals 
have been made in speeches delivered by the 
same official All Hits shows that be does 
not possess advisers who are competent and 
desire the improvement and spread of educa- 
tion above all other considerations, and that 
be had not given due thought to the subjccL 
Ibe scheme has been subjected to drastic 
criticism in the press and on the platform 
and by individuals who understaud and take 
interest in the educational advancement of 
the province In the memoranda submitted 
by the Calcutta University and the Bengal 
plication League, both weighty documents 
because of their intrinsic worth and the 
importance of the bodies whose opinions thej 
embody, the Minister’s scheme has been 
considered in detail In giving it such consider- 
ation, the University and the League have 
had the advantage of previous criticisms, 
which they subsLantially endorse. If tlie 
Bengal Government be not above learning a 
lesson in any matter, the wisest course for it 
now to adopt "would be to withdraw the 
original scheme in its entirety and draw up a 
fresh one in the light of public criticism and 
circulate it for eliciting the opinion of 
educationists and others interested in 
education 

Ho Mention of Speaker Patel's 
Foreign Publicity Wishes in Bombay 
Annluersary 

Last month the citizens of Bombay 
assembled at a public meeting to celebrate the 
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annirersary of the Jate Mr VithaJbhai Patel, 
speaker of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
ilr Bhulabhai Desai took the chair All the 
speakers, including the chairman, paid glowing 
tributes to the memory of the departed patriot 
and leader It was suggested that the erection 
of a statue of speaker Patel would be a fitting 
memonal to a great leader It was also 
announced that henceforth the Congress 
House, which had been named after him, would 
be called “Vithal Sadan ” 

Mr Nagindas Master, vice-president of the 
Bombay Provincinl Congress Committee, said 
in proposing Mr Bhulabhai De^ai to the 
chair. 

The late Spealcei \ J Paiei died hghlioe loi 
the freedom of hi* motherland Though there had 
been occasions, when Vithalbhai d Sered from other 
leaders, be had always been m the ranguard in 
the country a atniggle lor freedom 
Mr Bhuhbhai De«ai said among other 
things 

Till the very Ia*t moffleot S]t Niihstbbai was 
tbmljDg of the freedoni of India and how it could 
be achieved One of the earliest per«ons that the 
»eaher met on his reaching Europe after the Poona 
Conference was Patel He had then come lo 
Geneva to addre** ihe Council of intemaiioDal 
AHair*. The <peaker Sjt Patel and Syt Subfaas 
Bo*e met and di«cu«*ed as to what was ihe be«t 
ih ng to do to further the cause of Indian freedom 
under the conditions that existed then It was 
N itliaibhai s de<ire that the Congress should cballenge 
a dm* on at the polls ro prove to (be world 
that the Congress had the backing of the country 
The mam reason for Mr Patel to hold the above 
view was his long experience and his first hand 
knowledge of the ^ eslem mind and methods which 
had convinced him that the only proof that would 
count with them was to prove that the Congress 
had the backing of the country 

Patel saw Mr De ^ alera and cam^ lo know 
a great deal about Ireland and its straggle for 
freedom He iben n«ifed America and strained 
hiin*ell so much that his recovery became Smpo**ibIe 
All this had conv need Vithalbhai that the We'tern 
m nd appreciated the elective ba*is lo prove the 
backing of the country however narrow the Iranchise 
might be \s soon as circumstances perm tied the 
Congress sliowed lo the world that the country had 
the fulle*! confidence in the Congie«s by sweeping 
the poll* and one of the grraie«t >i*hes of \iihalbhai 
had been fulfilled 

Ooe would Jike to kaow whether the late 
eminent patriot satd nothing to Jlr BhnWbbai 
Dcsai with regard to publicily work abroad 
It) relation to India when they met at Geneva. 

The «peech of Mr Jammdis Mebfa 
inclnded a narration of the following episode 
h would be remembered that the Commander in 
Chief after cnticmng Indians, left the ii<embly 


hall He was not present when the Indian meubers 
were replying to the cnlicisms of the Commander 
in Chief Speaker Pate! after waiting for some time 
burst ont with an exclamation that it was a surpnse 
lEiat the Commander in Chief should not be present 
in his seat when he was being replied to He said 
he would not allow such things to happen in the 
Assembly He further stated that unless the 
Commander in Chief apologized to the Chair for the 
insult he would not be allowed to make a speech 
in the Assembly again A struggle enraed between 
the Officials and the V iceroy on the one side and 
Speaker Patel on the other It was contended that 
the Amy had been scandalized by the Speaker 
demanding an apology from the Commander in Chief 
Speaker Patel did not budge an inch and the 
Commander in Ch ef did apolog ze to the Chair 

A Similar occasion arose during the last 
session of the Assemblj, the absentee being 
the Home Member But the present speaker 
did not show similar firmness 

Mr Hansraj, Mr Gokulbhai Bhatt, Mrs 
Oangaben Patel and Mr S K Paid also took 
part ID the proceedings of the meeting 

It 13 cunous that not a stogie speaker, 
according to the Bo/nbay C/iromcles report, 
referred to the wish of him whom they bad 
met to boQOnr that some truthful propaganda 
and publicity work on behalf of India in 
foreign countries was needed, for which he had 
left a lakh of rupees by his last will and 
testament How gear that wish was to his 
heart will be clear when it is remembered that 
it was for doing such work in America and 
Ireland that be gave himself no rest, with the 
consequence that he could not recover from 
his last serious illness 

It may be that very conscientious lawyers 
have doubts whether the money for such work 
was really left for Mr Subhas Chandra Bose 
lo right legal form (we non lawyers have no 
sneb doubts, for the testator too knew a little 
of the Kw) But is there the least doubt that 
Jlr Patel wanted such work to be done and 
left money for it*^ If Mr Bose be not 
considered entitled to make use of the amount 
for work to be dene as desired by the departed 
leader, let the work be done in some other 
manner by some other man or men But why 
omit all reference to the sabjcct in a meeting 
held to do him honour — and in which, by the 
by, another dear wish of his was mentioned 
as having been fulfilled by the Congress ’ 

Months ago, a rumour was started at and 
circalated from Bombay that Government 
would confiscate the monc) if given to Mr 
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Sublias Chandra Bose Why Go\ernBient 
would do it, was not explained. Mr. Bose has 
made it quite clear that, if ho got it, it would 
bo used in a lawful way for lawful work. But 
assuming that those who have it in their power 
to make over the amount to Mr. Bose really 
wanted to do it in order to faithfully carry out 
the donor’s wishes, and assuming that they 
believed the rumour to be well founded, they 
would have kept the money in a safe place 
somewhere outside the British Empu^ to hand 
it to Mr. Bose in due course 

It was stated next that the particular 
passage in the will referring to the matter 
could bear some other meaning than that 
generally given to it Of course, there are 
lawyers and lawyers, and some may be 
prepared even to prove that white is black, 
if it be necessary to do so 

It would be deplorable if the suspicion 
proved correct that provincial jealousy and 
Congressite party feeling stood in the way of 
the money being placed m the hands of 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose 


**SwayaTnvara'‘ or Own-choice 
'Redtvwus 9 

AitcAsn Oct. 24 

Piquant acenea were witnessed in ilie Di««nct 
Judge’s chamber when the wung heiress to s 
fortune worth oser a laUi of rupees iniersiewed 
in the chamber a number of suitor^ among whom 
were several Univer«ity graduates The gitl, how 
ever selected as her future hu«band a remathably 
li8nd«ome undergraduate 

Sreemati Premawali, ihe girl, attained majority 
about two months ago. Hitherto she had been Im^ 
vMili her maternal grandmother and a vakil, appointed 
bv the DiMnct Judge, was her legal guardian 
As heiress to a fortune the girl received numerous 
offers of marriage from a ho«t of eligible young 
men Recently she made an application to the 
Dislnci Judge for permission to make her own 
selection from the suitors n j , nk..r>.n 

The OfTiciaung District Judge. Pandit Bhagwan 
das, sent for the girl and her grandroollicr and 
arranged for them a series of inieniews with she 

candidates m hi« retiring room m the cwirt 

"The ceenreom. peeled ...h . ho-. .1 
lindecroomv was reminiscent of lac bwayamvar 
Selera^n” of the forgotten day. of the 
when a princess had to choose her husband from a 
number of prince* invited by ber guardian 

’""'..’“'.ed'E... c.pd.d.,e., o.e .1 .ken. . 
c 1... MA of the Agra Univerwly and the 

Kr i “r.d“e ol ihe All.h.b.d »ere 


specially recommended I)> the Judge but the gir! 
expressed her preference for a handsome under 
graduate, son of a local advocate 
Tile lucky candidate was heartily congratulated 
by all those present in the court when the Judge 
did not object to the choice made by the heiress — 
Unued Press 

Congress and the Indian States 
People 

Mr Manishanker Tmedi, General 
Secretary, Indian States’ People’s Conference, 
has issued a statement to the press about that 
part of the proceedings of the last A. I C. C 
mcetting nt Madras which related to the people 
of the Indian SLatec He says therein in part 
The Slates people have no reasons to be dis 
couraged by the apparent defeat sustained by the 
amendraenis based upon the minimum requirements 
of their cause at the last meeting of the A 1 C.C 
at Madras The personal appeal of the Congress 
President and Saraar Vallabnbhai have triumphed 
over the most forceful argumenlatire and unanswer 
able plea for eilen«ion of vision in defining the 
Congress attitude towards the people of the States 
as put forth by Mr Melierally, Mr< Kamaladevi 
and Mr Gadgil and ocher members 
The encouraging feature of the di<cussjons lies 
in the fact that the Congress commands have pleaded 
throughout for the present limitations of ihe Congress 
and avoided opposition either to the metila of liie 
case or to any one of the arguments advanced in 
favour of tlie proposed amendments 
Mr Trivedi proceeds to state 
It has taken more than a ceniun for the British 
(•ovemmtnt to succeed in dividing India into Bniisli 
India and Indian India for the first time in Indian 
History by the Iron band of a Bntish made constiiu 
tion but the stales peoples are confident that it 
would Dot lake more than a few montlis for the 
Congress Leaders once for all to realize in thought, 
word and deed the fact that India is one and un 
divisible — a fact that cannot he mvabdated by any 
convenient interpretation of the Congress i leaK 
We appeal to the Congress command to depart 
from that ideology and phraseology which tends to 
scare os as foreigners in our own National orgoniza 
tion and hints to regard our question as something 
undesirable if not untouchable 
Ue believe that the daily increasing evils of the 
system of personal rule prcvaibng in mo«t of ibe 
slates cannot be cured by limiting these dignified 
efforts to the cases of firing onlj But at the same 
time wc arc surprised to learn how the vital 
issues contained in the second part of the above 
amendment, iir., lho«e assuring proper representation 
to Ihe stales people in the constituent A«$embl}, 
etc were avoided with il e force of personal appeal 
and infiuenee 

Regarding the suggested constituent 
ts'vcmbij Mr Trivedi snys . 

We trust that the idea of depriving the states 
people ol their right of representation in the Cons 
titnent Assembly on the same basts as British India 
IS also equally remote from the minds of the Con 
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gre's AuiliontJf* Bf«ides we hope that they do not 
mean to deny the states people their legiumate 
rights and proper position in any federal Const! 
lution that the Congie's may accept 
As regards the new constitution imposed 
on India, hlr. Trivedi oboerves 

The Congress has rejected the new Federal Consb 
tution However, it is apparent that Congressmen 
will utilize the fraiichi«e embodied in the New 
Federal Constitution The glaring injustice done to 
one-fourth of the Indian Nation, the *utes 

people, in deprinng them of their legitimate nghta 
of basing the franchi'e on equal basis ought to 
appeal to the Congress authorities to extend their 
<upport to the states people’s cause more vigoron'ly 
This fact alone should inspire them to be more 
generous in their attitude towards the stales people 

The statement concludes by inculcating the 
principle of self-help 

But the states people would be guilty of having 
neglected their duty toviards oni scared cause it 
ne solely depend upon the Confess for our emanci- 
pation and shirt- oitr onn re^ponsibihties in the 
matter The most appealing suggestion that baa 
come out of the AJ C C di<«u'aion at Madras ought 
to direct ua to austaioed and organued action withm 
and without the states heepiug in uund the well 
meaning advice that none helps tho«e who do not 
help them<elve> 

Disallowance of Ramfila af Allahabad 
The negotiations for the rerival of RamlUa 
celebrations nt Allahabad having broken off, 
a public meetiog was held there on October 
3 last The correspondence that passed 
between the district authorities aud Mr. 
Niranjan Lai Bhai^va and the uegotbtions 
that took place for a settlement between him 
and some Muslim representatives were 
explained by Mr. Bhar^va Dr. Eatju 
prc«idcd over the meeting and the speakers, 
be«ides the chairman and Mr. Bhargara, were 
Messrs A. P. Verma, Parmeshwar Singh, Deo 
Shann Kanj and Mr R N. Basu. The 
following rcsolntiou was passed 

This pnhhc Sleeting of ihc citizens of ABahcbad 
after bavin; heard the coire»pondence that passed 
fieiHceu ihe Duiricl Macistrate of Allahabad aud 
I’andii IsiranjaD Lai Bharpava (the latter represent 
ins tb- llmdus desirous of holding the Ramlila 
relfbriiions) and between Mr Bbargara and Alaolana 
^ iliyzt llu«ain end lleji ^Iuhacullad llosam as 
Tepre»entmg the ^faiJims of Allahabad, records its 
<aii<(aclion at the attitude of the Mu'liRi leaders 
in a'reeing to the Hindus* taV.iDg out the Ramhla 
iroce««ion» according to the time-table giren by 
Wndit Niranjan Lat Bhargavs. strongly condemns 
ibe refusal of tbe district autborilies to permit the 
proce«»ions lo he taken oat according to the agreed 
tine-tablr and deeply regreis that the district 
aulhontieg instead of permitting the Ilitnlils cele- 
brations 10 the nrcumsisnces threw obstacles in the 


way of aucfi ceJebtations and thereby displayi 
admustrative inefficiency and utter indifference 
the Hiothi feelings 

The meeting further requested th 
provincial Government to enquire into th 
circumstances under which permission fo 
taking out the Ramlila procession had bee 
refused by the district authorities and to adof 
measures for the redress of the long-standuj; 
grievance of the Hindus of Allahabad abou 
the stoppage of their annual Ramlila. 

It IS not strange, though it is deplorabl 
that, though the represeutatives of the Hindu 
and the Muslims, who were the partie 
concerned, had come to an agreement regard 
tog the routes and the time-table of th 
processions, the district authorities refiisci 
permission to take them out. 

'"Mew India Steam Navigation 
Company" 

We welcome tho formation of tbe Net 
India Steam Navigation Company for steame 
tnUEc between India and Burma It r 
noteworthy that a public meeting wai 
held last month in Rangoon to welcome it 
representatives at which all Indian an< 
Burman communities took part. Vic hopi 
it will be run by competent men on corroci 
business principles 

iUi who Undertake any shipping enterprise 
shonld particularly bear in mind two things 
One is that they must know the details o: 
the business thoroughly , and tbe other is 
that so long as rate-cutting is not put an cue 
to by legislation, any new Indian enterprise 
of this character is bound to be at the mercy 
of the British companies engaged in the 
carrying trade in Indian waters. 

It'Aaf IS Emergency ? 

Emergency is defined in English 
dictionaries prepared even by Britishers as 
“a sudden juncture demanding immediate 
action.” But hero in India the British rulers 
appear to think that there has been a state 
of perpetual emergency for more than a 
period of thirty years, and therefore ordinances 
and ordinanee-Iike laws have been the order 
of the day. To meet this state of eroe/geocy, 
Ihe Government of India ha\e got their 
Criminal Law z\mendmcnt Act by tJie process 
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of ccrtincation by the Governor-General. 
Bengal bad already passed such a measure. 
Bombay has followed suit Now the Panjab 
is debating one. And the other provinces 
may have similar provisions made, ostensibly 
for public safety, but really for safeguarding 
bureaucratic and autocratic rule. Not that 
it is necessary for each province to have a 
separate Act For the all-India Act is sufficient 
for all the provinces ; and even that was not 
necessary, as there were already laws in the 
Executive armoury which were quite sufficient 
to meet their needs. But they act on the 
principle, *‘Adhikam in na doshaya” “It is not 
wrong to have something extra and to spare.” 


"7he Development and Continuance 
of Terrorism in Bengal'' 


As all these all-India and provincial Acts 
have been and are being passed to meet what 
are officially called subversive movements and 
tendencies, real or so-called commun.'il clashes 
and riots, and the like, it may be useful to note 
the genesis of such undesirable things as 
stated by competent observers. Let us take, 
for example, what has been officblly styled 
terrorism in Bengal. 


In course of the debate on the Cnminal 
Law Amendment Bill in the Lepslative 
Assembly in September last, Mr. Akhil 
Chandra Datta, Deputy President of that 
house, said, according to the official report • 

iNow, Sir, while dealing widi this aspect of llie 
ouegtion, I mean the development and continuance 
of terronsm’in BengaUjtnay tl-^nvito the atUation 
of the House to the views expressed by one who is 
not an occupant of the Opposition Benches, but by 
one who now occupies a seat as the Honourable 
the Leader of the House. I mean the IfouoHrable 
Sir Nripendra Sircar v_ 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircars You 
won't find there anything to support your view 
Sir. Akhil Chandra Dallas A« one place. 
Sir Nripendra Sircar said . 

“Nothing can be a surer guarantee for f^ng 
terrorists with well founded hope arising /rom 'he 
ereation of an atmo-phere favourable for iheir 
activities The Hindus will be Juslifi^ in feeling 
that serious injustice has been done to thenH md 
the belief that they cannot have their legitiiMie 
-hare or an elleeUvc voice in the Legislatures wiU 
I«! a formidable recruiting agency^ for iwelling the 

''■Jf”";,,. I , 

•■&r N N Sircar's Speeches and 

find that when he was cro's examining Mr 

the President of the Furopean Association, m London, 

'"■•5m '["'n’rr «y.n. "" 


members of the movement who have been captured 
iroin time to time by these officials, their view is 
probably this, that the present condition of difficulties 
18 due to a foreign rule, and, therefore, foreign rule 
must be cut o5 altogether” 

That was the question I am not sure whether there 
jras not some implication and suggestion conveyed 
W Ihe question and jt was not without purpose 
The answer was 

S® ist" as It is due to any reasoning thought 
at all. It IS definitely due to that In a great 
measure, ihe*e boys are caught while they are 
absolute youngsters, and their emotions are worked 
on until they get into a state of hysteria over a 
which IS right beyond the scope of reasoning 
at all, but so far as reasoning comes in at all, you 
are correct in your statement " 

Meaning thereby the statement contained in the 
question 


Another question was like this ■ 

‘Do you think that, if the Bengal Hindu would 
come to the Legislature, and try to work out his 
salvauon through it, that would result in weaning 
sycnpalhizers of terrorists, and isolate the terrorists’ ” 
The answer was this 

‘ I think m time that will undoubtedly be the 
tendency, but } think it will take a certain amount 
of time ’ 

Then, there is another question 
‘May I lake it that it follows that if the Bengal 
Hindus feel that they have a legitimate grievance, 
and they keep away from the Legislature, knowing 
ilieir position, and so on. it will really help 
disturbance and the terrorist movement in Bengal?” 
Tlie answer was ibis 

^ny feeling of lepiimate grievance on the part 
of the community would have that effect, ao far 
as that cnmmiinily is concerned” 

Then, Sir, in another place, the Honourable 
<ir Nnpenitra Sircar says this 

‘At first sight, no connection may appear between 
the financial statement and the terrorist movement, 
hut looking below the surface it is fairly obvious 
that dyarchy failed in Bengal and general discontent 
and uoren increased, because the Ministers, having 
no available resources, were unable to achieve any- 
■■iliing in furtherance of-the>sbenefi(^ent actmtjes of 
Government,” i 

The Honourable Sir Nripendra Sircar Quite 
right 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dalta: My Honourable friend 
says. It IS quite right 1 also have cited these passages 
to show that he is quite right and what is right is 
this that this terrorism is being developed end food 
IS lieing supplied to these terrorists by what has been 
Miggestrd in these question* by the Honourable 
Sir Nnpendra Sircar, namely, the injustice done to 
the people 


^'Terrorism in the Panfab" 

As regards “terrorism” in tlie Panjab Mr. 

Akhil Chandra Datta said : 

I shall not speak as to the root causes of the 
lerronst movement in the Punjab I shall, however, 
say only this that, as in Bengal, the partition gives 
the explanation, so, m the PunjaL, it was the 
Jalhanwalla Bagh massacre which brought into 
existence the terrorist movement there In this 
mnneriion may I call the attention of Honourable 
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Members of ihis House lo the altitude of 
viahatma Gandhi with regard to the question of the 
massacre of Jallianwalla Bagh’ Immediately after this 
massacre, that >ery year in the December following 
there was the Amntsar Congress and only a few days 
before the Congre'S the reforms had been pubk<hed 
The question before the Congress was whether those 
reforms were adequate and satisfactory and whether 
they should be worLed There was a coniroYersy and 
difference of opinion between the leaders and the 
attitude of Mahatma Gandhi was that they should be 
worked He was for cCKiperation as he had all along 
been in fact he had been cren a recruiter That 
was the ]>o«ition of Mahatma Gandhi at Amrifar in 
December 1919 The other leaders were of a 
different opinion However there was aome settlement 
between the leaders and a Resolution was passed 
to the effect that the reforms were inadequate 
unsatisfactory and di<appomting Mahatma Gandhi 
was waning at that ume for the tcpon 
of the Hunter Committee a^ut the Jallianwalla 
Bagh massacre That report was published not very 
long after m the course of the year and that 
disillusioned Mahatma Gandhi and the rewiti was 
that from a co-operator he became a non-co-operator 
That was the re«uti so far as Mahatma Gandhi is 
concerned His attitude was inOuenced by the 
massacre and by the ofBcial attitude with respect to 
this massacre But younger *peopl< went a Lille 
further they not only became ooa<o-operaion, but 
wenb one step further and acme of tnem became 
terrorists Tlus being the true genesis of the revol 
tionary movement 1 say with regard to this B U 
that the proposed legitlation is the remedy «f a 
quack not that of a real physician and it is bound 
to frustrate its own object Thi« however is no 
matter for speculation but the very faet that tbi* 
repres >\e leg slatioa failed in the past for so manv 
ears to crush the terrori t movement and the very 
act that It IS now proposed to have a permanent 
emergency legislation (if it is not a contradiction 
in terms) goes to sfiow and is in fact a confession 
that repression will not do. Repression will not do 
and other mea ures mu«t be adopted to meet the 
situation Repression may prevent major crimes and 
overt acts for a time as it has prevented major 
crimes (or we have been told that there has beeo 
no major crime for 'ome time past in my province 
but It cannot purge the body pobCic of the poi«on 

Whaf the Dead Mr Montagu and 
ihe Living Lord Wtlfmgdon Thought 

The following extract from the diary of 
the late Mr Edwin Montagu, Secretary of 
State for India for some time, tells ns what be 
(and Lord ‘Willingdon in those days) tbongbt 
of repression as a remedy 

The ngbt answer to agitation is to remove all 
justifiable causes of it then we shall hare an answer 
to all that agitators said Internments showed 

that we had no answer They (the official 

class) must learn to defend themselves and not to 
think of suppressing agitation Our whole pohcy 
was to m ake India a pobtical country and it vras 
absolutely impossible to associate that with Tepres«ion 
'WiIlingdoD quite agrees with me ” 


‘"Communal Rwfs” xn Bengal 

In Mr Akhil Chandra Datta's speech in 
the Assembly from which extracts hare been 
made m a preceding note, he dwelt on 
"communal ’ clashes in Bengal also, because 
the "menace of communalism” was one of the 
grounds on which the Cnminal Law Amend 
ment Bill was sought to be justified Said he, 
according to the official repoit 

The neat ground on which it is sought to ju tify 
th s Bill IS the third menace of communahsm To be 
frank I have been requested by the Honourable the 
Leader of the Opposition not to dilate upon this 
point because he will deal with it and I dare say 
ne will deal with it far more ably than myself 
and therefore out of respect for him 1 shall not 
deal with this aspect of the question But I am 
anxiois to prove one thing namely that whatever 
commuoaf fends and dissension there is — f am now 
speaking ol my own province Bengal — all that 
had been engineered and brought into existence 
fostered and fomented by a third party 

Ap Jlonournble Member IThat jt that third 
party’ 

Mr Akbil Chandra Dalta \ou know that third 
party 

Another Honourable Member It ii before u< 

Mr Akhil Chandra Dalta There was a not at 
Chittagong jimnediaiely after the murder of a certain 
pobee officer Mr J Kf Sen Gupta whose premature 
death the whole country mourns tient to (Jhittagong 
and made an inquiry After the inquiry he came to 
Calcutta, and. in a meeling held m the Town Hall 
■n Calcutta be declared substantially lo this effect 

“I say I take the full responsibibty of making this 
siaiemeni the not in Chittagong was engineered 
and brought aboitr by ihe focal authorities Here 
am i 1 make this statemenc openly I am prepared 
to prove It and if the Government 1 ke they can 
prosecute me and put me on Ir a! 

That was a challenge which was never accepted 
ihat we are perfectly enuiled to a'sume and to 
proceed on the assumption that the Ch tlagong nots 
were the result of the intervention of a th rd party 
Then there was noting at Dacca in May 1930 
With regard lo that there were two committees which 
made inquiries simultaneously about the causes of 
these nots — one an official Committee which was 
pteaidcd over by Mr Sachse The report of that 
Committee never saw the bght of [dav J the reason 
for non publication is significant and obvious. There 
was another committee a Oingress Committee — my 
humble self was the President of that Committee 
We used to meet each other The evidence that was 
forthcoming before us, with regard to those nots, 
was this that it was brought about by that very 
same third party A meeting was held on the night 
preceding the riots in the house of a Muhammadan 
gentleman where the local officials discussed about the 
coming nots, and Mr Griffiths was there — I know 
that one Mr Cnffilhs of the Indian Civil Service 
was the manager of the Dacca Nawab at that time 
iCnes of “ shame shame ”) I do not know whether 
the Honourable Member from Midnapore was that 
Air Cnffilh*. But, why I am sure be was the 
gentleman and 1 thought and hoped that, while he 
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^a» tpraLiuc on cummuDalltm, Ii'* vould tlirow more 
liglit on tlie real state of aHairs at Dacca 1 do not 
know wliether hr himself was present and whether 
he had a share in the matter; but the evidence that 
I got as a member of that Committee, was that he 
was also present at that meeting; and here la now. 
after coming to the Assembly, preaching a homily on 
rommunalism ond all that It docs not lie in hii 
mouth to make this assertion , . . 

An Honourable jMemlicr: Nor in the mouth of 
his chief! 

hir. ALliil Oinndra Daltat \(ilh regard to these 
Dacca riots, I know from a reliable source that, just 
liefore the riots, two or three days before the nets, 
the Covemment ofBcials had been told by some 
people, liy lilgher officials, that they should make 

I mrehaKs of prosisions for two or three or five days, 
lecausc they were told that noting would be going 
on for some dajs Guns, revolvers and arm* were 
taken away from the Hindus before the not began 
A high official, occupying the position of an additional 
District Judge, gave his evidence before the Sachse 
Committee He deposed to the effect that looting 
was going on before his eyes • that the police were 
taking part in it, that he phoned again and again 
to the Superintendent of Police and Magistrate, for 
three days it went on and he phoned and phoned, 
but without any response, and no police appearesl 
That IS the story of the Dacca riots. Tliere was a 
Hindu Moslem not in Comilla There, sgain, I have 
the same storv to tell I shall tell only what 1 know 
from my own personal eiperienee 1 must admit to 
OUT shame, the »hame of the Hindus as well as Ibe 
shame of the Muhammadans, that there was that 
not Tliat mu*t be admitted But the point lhai 1 
am making is that they did not fight on their own 
initiative That is the whole point Sonw people 
were assaulted there was one man, Baikunthi. vvhose 
head was broken I went mvself with of "]y 
friends with that broken head to the Uisttsrt 
Magistrate Honourable Mem^rs of this Houee will 
ne staggered to hear the reply that I got from the 
DistricrMagisirate he said ‘ 
me’ Go to Mr Bepin Chandra Pal (Cries o/ 
•shame”) Then, there was 8l«o the p';”'®""* 
Commissioner who came We wrote to him for giving 
ua relief for preventing the whole thing He would 
not take any notice of these things Uter on. tome 
days after, there was a meeting of officials and non 
omciais in the open meeting, wo took the 
Commissioner to ta.k Jor not taking any ac^n when 
ihe«e things were brought to hi* notice We said 

£-z nr r r 

receiving that snub, he said ^ 

Ti.^n 9,r I do not propose to dilate at length on 


. „„„ .,„j Uie result^ He 

I'^transferred (Cries o/ •‘shame, shame”) 
-0, n rame another District Magistrate in his place 
Then came anomci , . a$«urance 

He went to be^ n7 Hindu Mu*Iim iioung 

that there would b* { aa.„rance was gmrt. 

"r bTSS .r; -si 


ranixolled the noting, and what was the result/ like 
Mr G. S Dutt, he was also immediately transferred 
(Cn<s oj “ shame, shame " from Congress Party 
llencfaea ) Tlien what followed’ A proposal was 
made by a certain ^luhammtdan gentleman, I think 
he ssas the Police Prosecutor, for the formation of 
a reconciliation board to meet the situation, ft was 
proposed to Mr Som, who is now a Itfember of this 
Assembly, that he should lie a member of the recon 
ciliatioii board. What was the reply of Mr Som’ 
lie said ‘ Well, I am m po'scssion of information 
and evidence that the District Magistrate and the 
Saperintcedent of Police are engineering the*e things 
lliroogh and in concert with voii You a>k me to be 
a member of ■ committee in which you are taking a 
leading part? ” That was the reply given by him 
in the open library The House will be interested 
and pained to hear what followed the next morning 
On ihe following morning, Mr Som was arre*tcd 
tCries of “shame, shame" from Congress Party 
itenefaes) on the ground that there was a meeting 
field there some days before in which Mr Som had 
taken part and talked about picketing, and, there 
fore he was arrested and pnt on trial The trial 
went on for some time, I think it went on for some 
day* and he was kept in kajat (lockup), and 
from the jail to ihe Court room, the Hou*e will be 
a<ionished lo hear, Mr Som used to be escorted 
handcuffed and roped (Cries of “shame, shame”) 
iAn Itonovreble Menbtr “Disgraceful") iAnolhtr 
UonourebU Mtmbtr ‘It is no stirpriscito hear 
It') Sir, 1 am reminded of the fate that overtook 
Mr Nagendra Nath Sen, the Leader of the Klmlna 
Dar because he was also hand cuffed and roped 
There is another young man of Comilla who received 
the same treatment His father is a Member of this 
Hou*e now,— I shall not name him Now, Sir, all 
this reminds me of a certain observation of the 
late Swami kivekananda He said that acme people, 
afier creating the di*ease, try to cure it, it is the 
liabit of some people lo have a lavatory jnst by the 
side of the bedroom and then call for the physician 
10 cure typhoid Therefore, Sir, these provisions in 
the (till are no cure for communalism. On the other 
hand, we say ‘ Phy>ician, heal thyself; if you heal 
thyself, if you refrain from fostering and fomenting 
cominuDa!i*[n, communal noting wilt vanish from this 
land in no lime ” (Cheers ) 

Communal Tension and Clashes in 
the Indian Stales 

Recently this year, and m the imtnedntelv 
pist scvcnl years, there have been communal 
tension and clashes in many of the Indian 
States In many of these disturbances, the 
local State police and military have fired on 
one party or the other, or both 

There was a time when, whenever there 
were "communal riots” in British India, 
Indian-owned and -edited newspapers used 
to write • ‘There are no such riots in the 
Indian States , there the Hindus and liliislims 
live in peace and amity as they ought to ; why 
should there be such riots in British India ?” 
That question cannot be put now, that 
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•ii^ument will no longer do Mischief mikers 
hive seen to it. Evidently these mischief 
makers are now active m the Indian States 
as well as in British India — perhaps enually 
in both or more so in the former than in 
the litter 

Dr J N Matfra 

Bengil ind India hive lost a distingnished 
phjsiciin ind citizen m Dr J N Maitra He 
attuned greit distinction as an oculist As a 
councillor of the Cilcutti Corporation he took 
active interest in the welfare of this city \s 
1 nationalist of the Congress school he made 
his influence felt in the wider public affairs 
of the CO intry It is much to be regretted 
that he died at the ape of only ho 



Capfatn J H Banerjea 

Cipta n Jifendra Jiith Binerjei was the 
youngest brother of Sir Surendranath Banerjea 
By profession he was 1 barrister it kw B it 
he W 1 S best known as i phjsicil ciltunsL 
He W 18 the ideal strong man of Bengal in the 
dij3 of our yo ith And even when he was 
past seventy — he pissed away last month at 
the age of 76 — his broad chest and shoulders 
77— I'i 


ind muscular frame were a sight to see He 
continued to hi« last days to encourage all 
manly sports and exercises by his presence 
and advice His benefactions for the en 
couragement of physical culture amounted to 



Rs 160 000 He lived and died a bachelor 
Though be was known chiefly as an athlete 
he was a man of culture and was connected 
with the Ripon College of Calcutta founded 
by bis famous brother for years as a member 
of its governing body and latterly as its 
president and with other cultural organizations 

An Appreciation of the Law Member 
by an Opponent 

SuiiA Sept 27 

Dr Dr hmukh n a Etatemrnt to pre s regard ng 
the recent S mla se s on of the Vssrmbly ra d 
Pol 1 cally Vie ha e done vrell tie had prom srd our 
VO era that vi^ wooW do our besl to repeal the 
repress ve laws e ha e carr ed that prom se <o 
far as 1 lay n our power On the soc al s d wV « 
ha e brought forward measures of all Ind a importance 
uch as the quest on of the depressed cla «e* ili»- 
ab 1 1 es of II ndu women and chid marr age Vie 
ha e found a great ally in ih s re pect in the leader 
of the House S r Nnpendra S car Lul for who e 
help we would not have been able to do anything 
Of conrve our best thanks are due to h m as well 
as to h s colleagues and the House — A P I 
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in wbicK one of the seits is reserved for the 
scheduled or depre-sed castes The voting is 
to be by single non-transfemble \ote Whit 
ought to have been done was that m these 
multi member constituencies each voter should 
Lave been allowed as many votes as there 
were seats in tnem But there being onlj one 
vote for each voter, the depressed class voter 
will generallj vote for some depressed class 
candidate, and the “caste” Hindu voter wdi vote 
for a “caste” Hindu candidate, so that there will 
ig effect be really separate election by separate 
electorate under the diagiiise of joint electorate 
This will lead to tension of feeling between 
the “high” and the “scheduled” caste® Owing 
to their economic and social dependence on 
“caste” Hindus many depressed class voters may 
feel compelled to vote for some “caste ’ Hindu 
candidate Tins will lead to further estrange 
ment of feelings If m multi member consti 
tuencies voters were given as many votes as 
there were «eats, both “caste” voters as well 
as depressed cla®s voters would Lave been 
enabled to cast their v otes for both cla«ses of 
candidates, thus promoting amicable relations, 
between the various coste' 

This cunning plan to nullify the Poona 
Pact has been duly noted and condemned by 
Rao Bahadur ■>! C Rajah, who represents 
the depressed classes in the Legislative 
\sscrabl) lie will bring the matter to the 
notice of the Indian Helimitatiou Committee 

Qaahficafions of Bengal Upper 
Chamber Electors 

In the instructions issued fav the Bengal 
Government for the preparation of the 
Provincial electoral rolls for the Upper 
Chamber, the ijuaiifications for ^luhainmadans 
are much lower than those for Hmdu> This 
means that, m the opinion of the Bengal 
Government, JIuharamadam m in it»elf hts 
jU adherents for citizeii®lup so greatly that 
they do not require otner civic qualifications 
to the extent that Hindus require • In the 
vesuh, tnanj Hindus will not have Ine civic 
rtght of franchise which thev would have liad, 
if they had been Muhauitoadan-v This u an 
^example of religious neutrality 

What King George F Expects 

The Bnti'h ParLament Las been prorr^ued* 
>[aje®tv lung Qepr^e V 


has expressed bis trust that the new Govern 
ment of India \ct will produce contentment 
and well being in India 
Vain hope 

U P Medical Conference 

The United Provinces Medical C onference 
was held last month at Cawnfiore Dr S N 
Sen was the chairman of the reception com- 
mittee and Major D R Ranjit bingh the 
president Both made speeches of a practical 
character The man} resolutions which were 
parsed were important and in the interests of 
both the public and the medical profession 


Ananda Chandra Poy of Dacca 

Mr Ananda Chandra Roy, a leading 
member of the Dacca Bar and the leader of 
public opinion m Dacca, died last month at 
bis town residence at the age of 92 He was 
not sufieriug from auy specific malady In 
him a landmark of old Bengal has disappeared 
He joined the Dacca Bar m 1863 and retired 
in 190S after 40 j ears’ extensive practice 
He plaved a leading part against the Bengal 
partition lo co operation with the late Sir 
Siirendranath Banerjea and others He was 
the first Chairman of the Dacca Mnmcipalitj 
under the Bengal Municipal Act and was 
elected a member of the Bengal Council aRer 
the annulment of the partition 


young Britons Wanted by Whom 

Addressing the Oxford University cooscrv 
atues last month Lord Zetland said that 'Tor 
mau> vears Young Bntons would be wanted 
for the Indian Civ li Serv ice’ Yes, they will 
be wanted by Britain to form parts of tlie steel 
frame, but not bv India Dv ery post in the 
Indian Cml Service caa be held quite 
eflGcicntly by Indians 
Mr. Jmnah on the New Constitution 
Interviewed on his return from EnTJaniL 
Mr M A Iinnah oaid “We all knovv th^ 
the new constitution has been forced on us.^’ 
■« hom doe? he mein bv ‘ ns ’ » Mnliammidim 


like him cannot «av that ' 


cry part of the 


constitution ha® been forced on them The^ 
like the Communal Decision All true Indian 
^atlonah3ts, however, who are the ma,.^ 
of politmallv-minded Indians, can tmlH*^! 
yy tot the hew 'coo“ 

Bq(M}4orc?d qn tbejt}. 
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Living Wage for Spinners 

Tlio resolution of the Council of the All 
India Spiiuicrs’ Association by which the 
spinners nrr to receive n living wage is grcatl} 
to be wehoincd. It is really momentous, ns 
Gandhiji calls it. 

Village Work by Mahatma Gandhi's 
Followers 

Those fo'Iowers of Mahatma Gandhi who 
live in villages exactly like the lowest of the 
low there and do all kinds of welfare work 
there, including 8ca%cnging, have our whole- 
hearted rcs(cctand admiration. Nameless and 
famelcss, tlii’y do not stand in the lime light. 
They arc true heroes nevertheless and are the 
real regencr.itors of the villages they work in. 


Tliefe H another a^peei ot llie mailer to which 
It i» lnipn«»iL)c not to refer. TJir occurrence of thi» 
crime at the piycholotiical moment when the Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill is under consideration, will. 
It may lie feared, strengthen the hands of the 
authors of the Dill and make it even easier for 
them to carry it through the Ifoii^e than it would 
otherwise have hem \te hope with all the eirenplh 
and cinpha«is we can command that this will not be 
the ca«e, and that no independent memlier of the 
Lrpi«lalive Council will, in the excit'meni of tlie 
moment, forget that the issues insolvcd in this Dill 
are much larger and wider than the suppression of 
communal disorder and crimes, important a* siirli 
suppression undoubtedly is, and that there are other 
and immeasurahly better way* of dealing with 
communal troubles themselves than liy placing Jn the 
hands of a Goiernmenl not responsible to the people 
nor amenable to its control powers which in the large 
majoril) of ca<es base been and are liable to lie 
used for sery different purposes. e‘pecia11y for the 
curtailment of individual end public lilierty and the 
check mating of the freedom movement 


Babu Rajet dra Prasad's Jour 

During bis long tours Dibit R-ijcndra 
Prasad, tho C ongress President, does not spare 
himself, though his health has been very 
unsatisfactory. Uis replies to peasants ard 
other workers-and in fact to nil who have 
occasion to address him-arc simh as befit 
tho President <i£ an org.nnizntion which claims 
to represent Indians of all races, ranks, creeds 
castes and clas'-es. 

Fanatical Ctime in Lahore 

With Tefer'’nce to the recent fanatical 
outages in Lahore, The Tribune, the leading 
paper of the P.itijab, ^vrites • 

The heinous crinle which was perpetrated at 

S llTwa" kdled'aml' ”h^,"senousir .’nj'-"td, 

was wounded, humane and law abiding 

..a n br 

r"' P. Knm, On 111. Hhn I""'' 
lirought home u {,,, a 

m some ‘ f , ^ ,j„ starling 

secret orEamration be lawle«*nes« Whether the 

point of a well founded, only a proper 

BU«picion IS or is ,j,g 

inquiry can g,aV.e the authonlies will 

mX Thrmost sifting inquiry into the matter 
Without, of course, suggesting the remojest 
»•!:„ nf the • crime with tho Criminal 
C'ScpaLIi B,n tbo P-Plab, our 

contemporary obscies • ■ 


Whitehall Not Jo Control India's 
Fiscal Policy ? 

Lo>dox, Oct 24 

“I shall be a false friend of Lancashire, if I 
suggeMed that there is the remote*! chance of India's 
h«ca1 policy being again controlled by Whitehall," 
said Lord Zetland in a speech si a dinner given 
by the Oldham Chamber of Commerce He added 
' Tlicre IS no such chance \te must look to other 
means for future rediieiiona m duties on Dnli'h 
imports. Those means mu*t con*i*l in persuading 
the people of India, that the real interest of both 
the countries in the domain of commerce lies in a 
policy of reeiproeity and the prospects of advance on 
those lines ere infinitely brighter than even a short 
time ago" 

One does not know whether to weep or 
to Itiigh when one reads words like the abo\e, 
which may deceive ignorant foreigners to 
'to believe that India posse«sos or will po-sos 
fiscal autonomj. This sort of theatrical 
nttitiidmizing cannot decehc Indians 


Olympic Games at Berlin 

The following 4'l countries will take part- 
in both tho Winter nnd Jlain 01) mpic Games ■ 
at Berlin ; 

Afghanistan, Argentine, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria Canada. Chile, China, 
Columbia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, F«thnma, 
Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, 
Haiti, Holland, Honduras, Hungary, Iceland. 
India, Irish’ Free • State. Italy, Japan, Jugoslavia. 
I^lvia, Liechten*tein, Luxemburg, Mexico, Monaco, 
New Zealand, Norway^ Peru, Philippines Poland, 
Portugal, Hiimania, South Africa. ’Spam, Sweden 
Switzerland, Turkey, * Unigiiav, United Slates of 
North America , s'. 


PumiEB sm POTI.MHED BT MiSK CniiTOiu Din PaiBASi Pmss, Caboutta 
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except to open the door as he did for England 
into the treasure-house of German p^t^i 
p!iilo«oph> and romance, that alone should 
entitle him to lasting fame 

But 80 far he was only at the beginning of 
his real literary career At the age of thirty- 
one he married one of the most beautiful and 
intcllcctuaUj brilliant women of her time, Jane 
Welsh She brought him some Cnancial means, 
‘■0 that from that time on he n as able to shape 
Ins literary career raainlj as he chose Tor a 
time after their marriage the tno Incd m 
Edinburgh Then they decided upon the bold 
«fop of going away far into the country and 
taking up their residence at CraigcnpuUock a 
small estate belonging to the wife, fifteen miles 
from Dumfries, among the granite hills and 
black morasses which stretch westward through 
Galloway almost to the Irish sea 

Writing to Goethe soon after, Carlyle thu<» 
describes their way of life m the new home 
' In this waldemess of health and rock, he 
«avs, “ our estate stands forth a green oasis, a 
track of plowed, partly inclosed and planted 
ground, ^\herc com ripens and trees afford a 
shade, although surrounded bj sea-mews and 
rough-wooled sheep Here, with no small effoH, 
have we built and furnished a neat and sub 
stantial dwelling, here, in the absent of 
professional or other office, we luc to culUxate 
literature according to our strength, and m our 
own peculiar way We wash a joyful gro^h 
to the ro-»es and flowers of o^r garden, we hope 
for health and peaceful thoughts to further our 
a°ras This nook of ours is the lonelic't m 
Britain, six miles removed from anj one who 
would U hkely to visit me But I came here 
solely with the design to simplify my 
tn secure the independence through which I 
Luld be enabled to remain true to myself 
Not is the solitude of such great importance 
fi? a stage-coach takes us speedily to E^nburgh 
And have I not, too, at tins 

the table of mx bttle library, a whole cwt-load 
of Erench German, American and English 
md pcr. 0 dlC»!s-'^^hat 6 ^cr ma, be thc.r 

""'‘La ycars-trom 1828 to ISpi-Mj 

Se, as dTd other rare spmts Wntes Eraerso,, 
of his xnsit , 

Htcen where tie lonely «hoUr 

desolate >„»nrt He was tall and 

nourished his brow self possessed ^ 

& e»°arv powers of conversation 


IQ cusy command, clmgiQg to his northern accent 
with evident rclL“h, full of lively anecdotes and' 
with a streaming humor which floated every 
thing he looked upon Few were the objects and 
lonely the man not a person to speak to within 
fifteen miles except the minister of Dunscorc” 
The lont.!ine‘'s, however, was little to 
Carlyle, for he had his books and his thought® 
m which he hxed day and night To him the«e 
Craigcnputtock jears were wonderfulij fruitful 
ITcrc he wrote a large part, and taken on the 
whole the best part, of his splendid critical and 
biographical essays — among the number, tho«e 
on Richter, Goethe, Burns, Heme Voltaire 
Nmalis, Johnson, Diderot, the Niebclungen 
Lied, Early German Literature, and German 
Poetiy and Biographj Here a!«o were wntten 
those two very remarkable papers Characler- 
uttes and Signs of the Times, which contain 
the germs of his social and ethical philosopiij 
Einally here was written Sartor Resartus, 
that indcscnbable book, — ^that book the like 
of which had never been seen m the heaven®- 
above or the earth beneath, or in the waters 
under the earth — tliat strange, wild, fanciful 
fantastic rambling satirical, humorou®, pathetic 
poetical m«c foolish, strangely stimulating and 
inspiring and altogether wonderful E say on 
the Philosophy of Clothes — which was ridiculed 
by half the literary world and yet which was 
destined by and by to be recognized as one of 
the great books of the Century 

But if the loneliness of Craigenputtock 
afforded Mr Carlyle the best of opportunitie® 
for work, It was nothing lc«s than cruel to 
Mrs Carlyle, who loved society and was fitted 
to reign a queen m any intellectual or social 
arcle To her the isolation grew to be more 
and more oppressive She longed to get onee 
more where there were people At last he al®c 
began to feel a desire to be among men 

Accordingly at the end of «ix years they 
resolved to go to London — London, the great 
Jieart of the world — and for the Te«t of their 
lives make their home there Accordingly the 
year 1834 finds them taking up their permanent 
abode m that city, at No 6 Cheyme Row, 
Cbel^ca, a spot w'hich long as«ociation with 
them was to make famous Here Mr Carlyle 
lived, with Ills wife thirty -two years until her 
deatlt and then fifteen years longer, alone, until 
his own death in 1881 

The first work wntten by Carlyle after 
removing to London was his //tsiorj/ of the 
French Revolution This occupied him for 
three years It may not be generally kiiovvm 
that the first volume was wntten twice over,— 
the manuscript havung been nccidentnlly burned 
when it was nearly ready for the printer® But 
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after a few \\ccl.s of rest, the author oct rcsolutc- 
I> to Tvork and rvrotc it o^e^ again As a mere 
chronological narratne of c\ents, the Htslory 
of the French lievoluUon is of little or no 
“value — as indeed Carh le c^ idcntlj did not care 
to make it of ^alue m that waj But as a 
series of ^'^^ld pictures, powerful in tlicir light 
and «hade, and drawn too for the most part 
“With a ver> remarkable and conscientious 
accuracy, representing the leading events and 
chief men of that tragic and world shaking 
revolution, Carlyle’s work is invaluable It is 
difficult to find anything cl'c in literature to be 
compared with it It is not only a great work, 
but con«idermg that it was WTitten by an 
Englishman who«c veins were full of Puntan 
blood and who was perhaps the strongest hater 
of Democracj that the Nineteenth Century 
produced, it is a smguhrlj fair and ju«t work 
Alhson and other English hi«tornn3 give 
us to understand that during the 'O callei! Reign 
of Terror the streets of Pans ran with blood 
"But Carlyle is candid enough to remind us that 
ten times as many persons as perished during 
•the whole Reign of Terror are often «hot in a 
«ingle battle, over which the nations sing glon* 
ous Te-Deums And further he is fair enough 
to tell us that not for generations had there 
been a time when the people (not a few political 
and religious leaders and agitators but the 
■twenty-five millions of the people of France) 
suffered le«8 than during that verv Reizn of 
Terror We may truly enough call the epoch 
of the French Revolution a wild dark time but 
it was not all dark nor half so dark as many 
a political and religious fanatic tries to make 
•out And, moreover, dark as it may have 
been out of it has come glorious h^t for the 
world Moreover, as Carlyle, not only in this 
but in many other of his works, insists the 
world will have its French Revolutions, and 
its Reigns of Terror and continue to have them 
■not only in France but m many anotlier land, 
until the wise begin to take thought of the 
Ignorance around them and the nch of the 
hunger at their feet, and men and governments 
learn justice and mercy 

During several «ea«ons following the com- 
pletion of his French Revolution Carlyle 
delivered senes of lectures m London, upon 
German Literature the History of Literature, 
'the Revolutions of Modem Europe,' and 
Heroes and Hero-Worship The last wa" 
published as a book and forms a work some 
what in a cla«s bj it=elf, which by not a few 
per«ons is liked better than anything el'* tiiat 
Carlvle wrote 

Eight jears pass and we have from his 


pen a work worthy to rank with his French 
Revolution, — it is his Life and Speeches of 
Oliver Cromieell Tame, the French historian 
nnd cntic, calls this Carljle’s masterpiece Tt 
IS a collection of the letters and speeches of 
the great Protector, so commented on and so 
edited as to form a continuous narrative The 
impression which thej leave is extraordinary 
Grave constitutional histones hang heavy after 
this compilation The author wishes to make 
US comprehend a soul the “oul of Cromwell, 
who to him was the greatest of the Puritan-, 
their chief their hero their model His naira- 
tive resembles that of an eye witness \n old- 
time covenanter who had collected letters 
scraps of newspapers and daily added reflcc 
tions interpretations, notes and anecdote- 
might have wntten ]u«t such a book At hst 
we arc face to face with Cromwell, — the real 
man We have his words, we can hear the 
tones of his voice, we see, in connection with 
each action, the circumstances which produced 
it we observe him m his tent, in council with 
the proper background, his face, his costume 
every detail is here 

Carlyle greatly admired Cromwell long 
before he began to write about him His ta«k 
is truly a labour of love The painstaking toil 
which he bestowed upon his French Revolu 
tion was great, but it was small compared with 
the toil he went through m looking up documents, 
facts, information even of the most indirect 
end incidental kind from every imamnable 
«ource that could throw light upon the Aarac- 
(er or deeds of Cromwell That a complete 
revolution has taken place within a generation 
or two in the way in which Englishmen think 
and «peak of the great Puntan leader, is due 
mainlv to Carlyle 

Ne'xt after Letters and Speeches of 
Cromieell Carlyle gives us a bnef and charm 
ing life of his loved and early-lost friend, Tohn 
Stirling — whether a great book or not, at least 
u most interesting and inspiring one I confess 
that I myself like it better than anything else 
from his pen unless it be his wonderful bio- 
graphies and literary ek«avs wntten in his earl} 
years 

In 1840 Carlyle put forth his «mall book 
called Cftarftsm, a work portraying specifi 
cally and m some detail “ the bitter discontent 
^own fierce and mad, and the wrong conditions 
of the working class of England ” 

In 1844, came his Past and Present, a 
la^er work than Chartism, in part devoted to 
telling about a certain " hitherto ob«cure monk 
named Samson unexpectedly made Abbot of 
Saint Edmundsbury, m the reign of Henry the 
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Eighth, and the rest of the book made up of 
unrelated chapters under such characteristically 
Carlj lean titles as “ Midas,’ “ Sphinx ” “ Mom- 
son’s Pill,” “Gospel of Mammonism,’ “Gospel 
of Dilettantism,” ‘ Labour,” “ Democracy “ Sir 
Jabesh Windbag” etc 

These two books reprc'cnt the lea'it attrac- 
tive side of Carlyle While thej contain much 
that IS good and true, much noble protestation 
against the flagrant evils of the time, they repel 
bj their extravagance and \nolence Where 
they should reason thej too often denojince 
Where they should weigh they too often scold 
even if they do not descend to rant and bluster 
They represent a regrettable tendency in Carlj le 
which increased with his advancing years 

The last great book that Carlyle ga\e the 
world was his Ltfe of FredertcK the Great of 
Prussia To its production he deioted fifteen 
labounous years If the French Revolution 
and the CromteeU were monuments of toil 
what was this? It seems as if there was nothing 
that could be found out about Prussia, its King 
its people its resources its geography, etc that 
Carlyle did not make himself master of before 
he began to write As he goes forward with his 
history we see him “ penetrating the tangled 
maze of the petty politics of the day cleanng 
up the obscure mtngues and plans of rival courts 
and cabinets, demolishing manj a high sound* 
iDg myth, which had got itself parsed off as 
veritable history From countless bushels of 
chaff he winnows the one gram of wheat His 
descriptions of battles and sieges are master- 
pieces, ns Bcientificallj true as those of Napier 
and hardly less picturesque than those of 
Froissarts” 

The work is not only wonderfully coinprc 
hensne in scope and accurate in details but it 
13 wntten with great power The present wntcr 
cannot agree with its point of ^^ew in making 
such a hero of Frederick, a man who, though he 
had manj great and noble qualities, was yet 
morallv unworthj of such laudation as Carlyle 
gl^cs hira , , , . . 

Wlien this roonuraenlal work was completed 
Carljle was an old man During the few venrs 
that still remained to him he occasionally broke 
the silence b\ some briefer word not e'pcciallj 
important IVliat attracted mo«t attention wns 
a small book entitled Shooting hiagara But 
)t did him no credit, Ins bc^t friends regretted 
it manj critics described it as A tirade His 
health was gone, he had long suffered scacreK 
from dj'pcp-'ia, the tendcnca to cjmici-'tn which 
had always been his weakness, had greath 
increased with his age and his ph>«ical infir 
mitjcs, he was no longer the powerful leader and 


inspirer of his generation thht once ho had been 
Now he was hardlj more than a memory and an 
echo of a great past It wa« time for him to 
lay donm his pen He died at the age of eightj 
seven 

Wliat IS the uorlds debt to Carlyle? I 
think I maj saj that, for one thing be did a« 
much as anj man to reform the method of 
writing history Before he came on tho stage, 
biston was mainly a record of battles, sieges 
parliamentary debates and court intrigues But 
Carlj Ic lifted up his \oice and stoutlj declared 
and kept deelanng ' Tho'e things are not 
history ’ “ 'Bliat good is it to me ” he expostu 

lated “ though innumerable Sraollets and 
Belsharos keep dinning m mj ears that a man 
named George the III was bom and bred up, 
and a man named George the II died, that 
Walpole and the Pelhams, and Chatham and 
Rockingham, and Shelboume and North, with 
their coalition or separation ministries all 
ousted one anoUier, and \ehemently scrambled 
for the thing tbej called the rudder of Govern 
ment but which was in rcalitj the spigot of 
taxation? The thing I want to see is not 

Red Book Lists and Court Calendars and 
Parliamentary Registers, but the Life of Man 
in England WTiat men did, thought, suffered^ 
enjos ed the form e«peciany the spirit, of their 
terrestna! existence lU outward enjoyment, its 
inward principle hoia and irAat it was, whence 
It proceeded, and whither its goal ” 

If we reflect that when Carlj Ic wrote these 
nords the English •'peaking world had no 
Macaulay Motlej Froude, Leckj or Greene 
we see how much ground he had for his protect 
His own histones eertainlv embody what ho 
claimed histones should always embody, viz , 
a record not of the mere externalities and super- 
ficialities and incidentals of hi'story, but a record 
of the hfe of man ^ that it Is not too much 
to saj that the great and admirable change in 
the metliod of wnting hietorj which has taken 
place within the past fift\ or sixty jears, is 
probably due more to the author of the History 
of the French Reiolutwn that to anv other 
single man 

Of Carlyle a* a poet I will not speak, 
though there arc not wanting critics of a high 
rank who pronounce him the greatest poet of 
hiS century, and ccrtamlj in such elements of 
poctrj as xniudncss of imainnation, splendour of 
imagery, profound m«igbt into men and cause* 
pa*sion pathos, and power of cxprcs'ion it 
would be hard to find his suponor in his own 
or any other century Scores and hundreds of 
passages might be cited from his books in proof 
of tins 
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It h‘is boon s^id and probably with troth 
that t! e two men wlio exerted the most influence 
upon English thought during the reign of Queen 
Victoria nerc Thoma« Carljlc and John Stuart 
Mill Emer«on sajs This is the key to th** 
power of the greatest men their spirit diffuses 
it«elf ’ It IS true of both Mill and Carlyle 
that for a full generation the spirit of each 
to a remarkable degree diffused it«clf oacr the 
wl ole English speaking world It la difficult 
for us todaj to rcahre how great the influence 
of Carlvle was from the fact that it was so 
long ago His influence during the last forty 
or fifty years has unquestionably been to a very 
marked degree on the decline but its power 
oxer the younger men of the middle of the last 
Century was certainly xery great 

Much is said in disparagement of Carljlea 
hterars style and certainly it was a style that 
no one should copy or imitate unless he wants 
to make a laughing stock of himself But it 
was Carlyle it fitted the man As well talk 
disparagingly of his gait or the colour of his 
hair as of his manner of utterance Many call 
his style barbarous others affected One cntic 
says he copied it from the German Jean Paul 
Richter another says Nay rather if it is a 
copy of anything it must be of the Swiss moun 
tains I think it should not be spoken of as 
affected or as copied from anybody or any 
thing It 18 his own the natural necessa^ 
rugged rugged dress of his own rugged thought 
As well expect the lightning to dart in gracefully 
curxed lines as that the fiery impetuous light 
ning thought of Carlyle could express itself in 
smoothly rounded "entences The oak must 
grow in the form of an oak rugged and gnarled 
yet impressive in its oxen way 

It 13 complained of Carlyle that he is a 
sentimental emotional wnter allowing his feel 
mgs to drive him to extravagant expression 
We cannot form a judgment of Carlyle that 
Will be at all correct unless we bear in mind 
that there are in this world two wholly different 
classes of vrnters with wholly different missions 
to fulfil and therefore requinng'to use radically 
different methods One class is made up of men 
of cool judgment accurate expression logical 
understanding and broad views It e go to 
these xvrifers for information for exact know 
ledge for careful discriminations To this class 
Carlyle does not belong and to judge him by 
standards applicable to this cl8«s would be to 
show our own folly and to do him great wroi^ 
But there is another class of writers no less 
useful in their ovm way They are men of 
feeling imagination enthusiasm often of deep 
insight — ^men set on fire by new truth so that 


they express it in such new strong ways and 
with such burning uords ns to make it enter 
minds that would not otherwise receive it 
Thus they fire tl e world A.mong this cla«s of 
waters Carlyle finds his place Probably this 
class 1ms as important a work to do as the 
other If you xxant cool careful instruction 
among European writers go to Mill or Kant or 
the Scientist*’ But if you want mental quick 
ening if you would have thoughts kindled in 
your brain like sparks struck from flmt or 
if \ou dc«irc to Imxe the world and all human 
life filled wnth grander meanings or to be your 
self lifted up to mountain tops of earnest pur 
po'se courage and strong resolxe then go to 
men of the Carlyle type 

AVhat of Carlyle as a social and political 
reformer’ Here he is both weak and strong 
He is strong m finding out and dragging to 
xiew the social and political weaknesses and 
eins of the time He is strong m discovering 
and exposing «hains and hypocnsics which 
weaken goxemments and eat out the heart of 
sincerity and reality from society In the«e 
directions he doubtless did great good But he 
IS undoubtedly weok in allowing his cnticisms 
too often to become mere tirades and his 
exposures of extis mere complaints or sarcasms 
which oiliest DO remedy or if a remedy at all 
one that is pitifully inadequate Let us not 
judge him too harshly for this Often the next 
be«t thing to proxiding a remedy for evils is to 
show men clearly that they exist This done 
there is hope that a remedy mav be found 
Until this is done cure i* impossible 

1 think it IS plain that Carlyle did an 
important work m teaching the modem age 
rexerence for great men People never make 
much growth in the direction of the moral or 
spiritual who do not have ideals shining above 
them But in no way are ideals made so real 
as bv being set before us m the form of men 
vho haxe actually lived and toiled and dared 
and suffered and achiexed He therefore who 
hits up before our eyes the great and noble 
souls of the past and makes them lixe again 
so that we are stirred by them to admiration 
and rexerence does us as high a moral service 
as it is possible for one human being to do 
for another Tliig service Carlyle did in a most 
effective w ay for his own and succeeding 
generations 

Moreover m doing tl is he accomplished 
anotl er service to the world — indirect but 
important He helped correct the one sided 
teachings of a school of xvnters then popular 
m England who were endeavouring to show 
that in the progress of civilization mdixodual 
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men arc nothing, and physical circumstances 
and environment arc evcrjdhing This whole 
sihool of vvTiters, that make everything depen- 
dent upon physical causes and leave man as a 
distinctive force out of the account, found a very 
powerful opponent m Carlyle Mightily he 
contended tliat man is something more than 
a puppet created by non-mtelhgcnt circums- 
tances and made to dance his hfc-dance by 
wires pulled by non-intelligcnt forces With 
indignant eloquence he asserted that man is a 
free spirit, placed m the world as a king, and 
not as a helpless slave The most potent as 
well ns the most beneficent factors m history, 
he pointed out, arc its great men He him«clf, 
with his powerful personality and his great 
influence upon his age, illustrates this thesis 

But if Carlyle laid such stress upon the 
value of great men, what was his attitude 
toward the rank and file of humanity? Here 
we are presented with a parado'c In seeing so 
clearly and reverencing so deeply the great men 
of the ages, he seemed largely to lose sight of, 
and to have little regard left for, the great, 
seething, toiling suffenng masses of common 
n’cn 

Scarcely less strange than Carlyles dis- 
trust of the people, and scarcely less re^ttable, 
was his distrust of science Incredible as it 
seems, he was not simply indifferent to science, 
he was distinctly hostile to it This was mam- 
fested constantly in his conversation, and it 
comes out in a hundred places m his writings 
Yet he had many fnends among distinguished 
scientists, who remained his fnends because they 
were great enough to recognize his genius and 
to overlook his limitations 

\bo%e everything else, Carlyle was a 
mighty teacher of smeenty Whether he lived 
m an age of greater insincerity and hollo^raess 
than former ages, or than our age, it is ^rhaps 
difficult to judge But he saw around him, as 
he believed a vast array of shams and hypoc- 
nsies— m religion, m government and in society 
On every side he saw, or thought he saw, men 
and women speaking and acting to be seen of 
men. professing patriotism for selfish ends, 
cheating and slandering neighbours while wear- 
ing' the garb of friendship , building churches on 
foundations of creeds and doctrines th^ were 
Srown, reciting forms and liturgies and going 
through religious ceremonies that were 
Xw words Into the midst of these and all 
nH er shams and pretences and hypoensiCT of 
h a time Syle came, with fiery zeal -thrust- 

th. devotod head ol 


everything that he deemed falsehood and un- 
reality — and crying with trumpet tongue in the 
ears of men, governments and religions — 
“Truth, Honesty, Sincerity! in God’s name let 
us away with lies and have thc'e” And his 
rapier thrusts, his Thor hammer blows, his fiery 
words were not in vam 

Carlyle did not hesitate to u«e satire m 
treating of religious things as well as in treating 
of social matters Here is a specimen “ I 
wonder,” he says, “ if Je«U3 Chnst were to come 
to London tomorrow, whether anybody would 
take any notice of him? Yes lord Houghton 
would give him a breakfast And some one else 
would give him a dinner, and next morning 
people would say, 'How good Chnst was last 
night' But the Devil uas better though'”' 
Some of Carlyle’s most stinging satire was 
directed against the narrow and selfish orthodox 
Gospel of theological soul-«avmg, and escape 
from hell Sav e the man, Carlyle insists — save 
him from ignorance greed, brutishness, self- 
seeking laziness hypocrisy,— save him bv 
knowledge truth, industry, unselfishness, rever- 
ence Lead him to faith in the eternal nght, 
and in the Powers above him, and have no 
further fear about his «oul, or about any Hell 
Only the coward wlunes about his soul and 
seeks to be dcin ered from Hell The true man 
only inquires how he may make himeelf more 
a man and gladly accepts any hell that he 
deecrves 

While doing a work seemingly m some 
measure destructive of the externalities of 
religion, Carlyle never said a word derogatory 
to what he regarded as pure religion What he 
hated was religious "iham It is doubtful if any 
man of the last century fought more valiantly 
or with more telling blows for what he regarded 
as the great verities of truth, righteousness, 
justice, duty, Io^e, faith, reverence, worship, 
God than Carlyle If he hated sham, he aNo 
hated matciialism m everj fonn, whether m its 
vulgar aspect of monej -worship, or in its more 
intcilcclual aspect of a niatonali«tic ‘science or 
philoaohpy, which annihilates spirit and crowns 
matter king in the universe 

Wiat are we to say of Carlyle as a moral 
teacher? This question has been answered in 
part alrcadv , but more should be said 

There is no denying that he has grave 
faults as a teacher of morals We shall be 
sorely disappointed if we go to him expecting 
to find a man who«e utterances will always be 
on the side of what will seem to us nght He 
IS by no means to be followed implicitly or 
without discnminalion For example, lie takes 
the side of the masters as again«t the slaves 
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^hen the subject of the abolition of 8la^cT^ in 
Jamaica is up for di cu««ion m England He 
justifies Cromwell m his inhuman mas«iacte9 
in Ireland He often exalts the Mces and 
brutalities of Frederick the Great into virtue* 
If he were living toda> and were a member 
of Parliament, he nould unquestionably stand 
with ^^mston Churchill m denjmg that the 
people of India are fit to rule themselves and 
ii> demanding that India’s New Con*titution 
shall be one of steel to hold them more firmh 
than ever (of course “ for their good ”) undei 
the dominance of their British masters 

Thomas Carhle had many faults This 
there is no denying If these repreecnted the 
whole man we might well turn anav refusing 
him honour admiration or prai'e But this i* 
far from the ca«e In our study of him wc have 
found in his wntings and in him*elf charac 
ten*tiC3 and qualities both intellectual and 
moral which by everv canon of just criticism 
and judgment roust be pronounced noble, as 
well as others which must be declared deplor« 
able 

It was said of him in his daj and probabl> 
mth truth that he was the most talked about 
litenrj man in the English-speaking world 
hether the talk wa« chieflj for him or chiefij 


agam«t him, it is hard to tell What seems fto 
be true is A few lov ed him lov cd him 
ardently more hated him, nearly all respected 
•md admired him and few denied that he was a 
great man Notwithstanding the leomne 
nature the rugged strength the, at times almost 
brutal ficrccnc's and plain-speaking of thi® 
stormy modern prophet Elijah, Carlyle pos- 
sessed deep within him, a gentle and tender 
heart He was ble®«ed with a gifted and noble 
wife one of the most queenly women of 
England who«e death, long before his own, left 
him lonelv and well nigh heart-broken It is 
on record that during those la«t >cars of his 
life when he mis'cd and mourned her so, it was 
hi* habit to vTsit the «pot where she was buned, 
and there alone where no c\ c could «ee kneel 
mg on the precious *od again and again ki«* 
her grave 

When Thomas Carljle died it was like the 
fall of a great oak m a forest True the mightv 
oak was not beautiful Indeed beauty «eem* 
too pctt> a word to u«e in connection with go 
nigged and gnarled a forest giant But whether 
beautiful or not it was tall, majestic awe 
inspiring easily a king among trees And it* 
fall, when it came like that of Lincoln, " leh 
a lonesome place against the sky ' 
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S OME years ago I happened to be m 
Benares and as I was diiv ing through the 
narrow citv streets m> car was held up 
by a crowd A proces«ion was pas«ing through 
and, apart from the proces«ionist3 there were 
many sightseers and little boj s intent on shanng 
vu. the. tun. Gru’j.da. vutcrest ma oxui 1 down 
from the car to find out what was afoot The 
proce=*ion was certainly an interesting one and 
it had certain umque features We saw 
Brahmans, the most orthodox of their kind, with 
all manner of caste marks proudly displayed 
on their foreheads marching shoulder to 
shoulder with bearded Moulvics the pnc*ts 
from the ghats fraternized with the mullas from 
the mo«ques, and one of the standards thej 
earned in tnumph bore the flaming device 
Hindu JlfusaZmon ehta Kt Jai — ^Victory to 
Hindu-Muslim Umtyl Verj gratifying we 
thought But still what was all this about? 

We soon found out from their cnes and the 
TTianj other standards they earned This was 


a joint protest by the orthodox of both reh 
gions against the Sards Act (or perhaps it 
was a Bill at the time) which prohibited 
marnages of girls under fourteen The piou* 
and the holy of both faiths had joined rank* 
and bands to declare that they would not sub 
TOit tn tb-va «ju.tE0.g,e uu. thavc daijpeak 
and most cherished nghts Were they going 
tc be bulbed bj the threats of so called 
reformers into giving up their right to many 
child wives ? Never! Law or no law they 
would continue to many httle immature girls 
— for was not po*t puberty mamage a sm? — 
and thus enhance the glory of rehgion Had 
not a noted yaidya (physician) of Benares 
stated that m order to proclaim his adherence 
to the ancient dharma and his abhorrence of 
new-fangled notions bke the Sards Act, he, 
even he although he was round about sixtj 
years of age, would marry afresh a girl under 
the prescribed legal age? Faith and religion 
had built op their great structure* on the sacn 
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hct** of thur \olnnc'« Surrls Uic moMtncnt 
lit; ini'll tli( S'\rdi Act would not luck 1(9 
nmrtVM 

\\<5 uitxcd with tlio crowd and marclicil 
aJonf,' /or eo/nt djstnnoo b} the side of the 
procc's'^ion D(r\adnfl Gandlii was with me and 
‘'Oinc Homres friends and foon we were rccoR- 
niicd by the r)rocc«aioni«l« Tlicj did not wel- 
come ws or Bliow.or grectinKs on us, and I nm 
afraid we did not encournRc them to do eo 
Our looks and nllirc Hcparnlcd us from the ranks 
of (he /aith/u) — we iiad nwtijcr beards nor 
caste marks — and we carnid on an irreverent 
and eomewhat nggrcosivc commentary on the 
procc'-«ion and its sponsors OITcnmc plopans 
were hurlctl at ua and there was home jostling 
about Just then the procession arrived at the 
Town Hall and for some rea°on or other started 
stone thromnR A bright young person there- 
upon pulled foinc crackers and this had an 
extraordinary effect on the serried ranks of the 
orthodox Lvidcntly thmkinR that the police 
or the military had opened fire, they disiieraed 
and vanished with exceeding rapidity 

\ few crackers were enough to put the pro 
ccesjon to flight but not even a cracker was 
remttred to make the Dnti«h Govenimcnt in 
India n surrender on this issue A httlc shouu 
me, m which oddly tnouch the Muslims took 
the leading -hare was enough to kifl and bi^ 
the Sarda Act It was feeble enough at birth 
with all manner of proviuons which hindered 
its enforcement, and then it gave six 
crace which resulted in a very spate of child 
mamaecs And then, after the six months were 
over? Nothing happened, child roamage con- 
tinued os before and 

Iratcs looked the other way while the Sardo Art 
was tom to shreds and cast to the dogs In 
some instances the person who ventured to bring 
ft breach to a court himself got into trouble for 
his pains and was fined True, in one instance 
rPuniab villager who had given his ten year 
daughter in marriage and deliberately broken 
the provisions of the Snrda Act despite wom- 
Ine was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment 
Sut this error on the part of the Magistrate 

S MS oM: 

.rn nnoon For six vears now we have 


wfts almost certain to lead to prison, if not 
worse Tlic various enurgency Jaws and denial 
of civil JibertHs were certainly not aimed at pre- 
venting support of the S irda Act But in effect 
they left the field clear to the opponents of that 
mca«urc And Government m its distress at 
having to combat a great political movement 
directed against it, sought allies in the ino«t re- 
actionary of religious and social bigots To 
obtain their good-wjH the Sarda Act was eat 
u|>on extinguished Hindu t/iisalwan ekla hi 
Jo»— Victory' to Ilmdu-Mu^hm Vnttyl 

Tlic Muslims deserve their full share in this 
victory Mo«t of us had thought that the child 
wife evil was largely confincil to Hindus But 
whatever the early disproportion might have 
been, Muslims were evidently' determined not to 
be outdistanced, in this matter, os in others, 
by Hindus So wJule on the one hand they 
claimed more scats m the councils, more jobs as 
policemen, deputy collectors, tahsildars, chap- 
rasis and the like, they burned on with the 
work of increasing their child-wives From the 
most noted taluqodars in Oudh to the humble 
worker, they all joined m this endeavour, till at 
last the 1931 ccn«us proclaimed that victory had 
come to them Tlie report of the Age of Con- 
sent Committee had previously prepared us to 
revise our previous opinion but tne census went 
much further tJian had been expected It told 
us that Muslims had actually surpassed the 
Hindus in the proportion of tlioir child-wives 
In Assam " Muslims have now far the largest 
proportion of child-waves m all the early age 
groups,” in Bchar and Onssa the census tells 
us that tMicrcas the proportion of Hindu girl 
wives (including widows) below the age of ten 
has increased since 1921 from 105 to 160 among 
Muslims it has increased from 70 to 202 " Truly 
a triumph for the Sarda Act and the Govern- 
ment that IS supposed to enforce it 

Lest it be said that our enlightened Indian 
States lag behind on this i^sue the Gov ernment 
of Jlysorc has rcccntlv made its position clear 
A venturesome member sought to introduce a 
Child Mamngc Restraint Bill on the lines of 
the Sarda Act, in the Mveore Council The 
motion was stoutly oppo«cd bv a Dewon 
Bahadur on behalf of orthodox Brahmins and 
a Ivhan Bahadur on behalf of Muslims The 
Government generously permitted the official 
members to vote as thev liked but, oddly' 
enough, the entire official 6Ioc, including two 
European members, voted against the motion 
and with their voles helped to defeat it 
Religion was again saved 

This instance of the Sarda Act was a reveal 
mg one for it showed that all the shouting about 
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Hmdu-Muslim friction and disunity was 
exaggerated and, in anv e^ ent ini«Arected 
That there T\as such f notion no bod> could 
dcn>, but it was the outcome not 'o much of 
religious differences as of economic distress, 
unemployment, and a race for jobs, which put 
on a sanctified garb and in the name of religion 
deluded and excited tlic masses If the differ- 
ence had been es^entiallj religious one would 
have thought that the orthodox of the two 
faiths T^ould be the farthest remo\cd from each 
other and the most hostile to each other’s pre- 
tensions \s a matter of fact the\ combine 
frequentlj enough to combat an'v ino\ement 
of reform =owa\ economic political Both 
look upon the person who wants to change the 
existing order in anv wa\ as the real enemv 
both cbng de<=peratel\ and rather pathetically 
to the British Goicmment for instincti\cl> 
thev realise that thej are in the same boat 

Tilth it 

Nearly twentj-lwo jear*: ago before the 
War, in January 1914 the Aga Khan wrote 
an article in the BdinburoA Reucxe on the 
Indian situation He advised the Goiemment 
to abandon the policj of separating Hindus 
from Muslims and to r-'lly the moderate of both 
creeds m a common camp «o as to provide a 
counterpoi'c to the radical nationaliH tend 
encies of aoung India, both Hindu and Muslim 
In those daj a cxtrcrai«m was confined to 
notionalpm and did not go bejond the political 
plane Eaen «o the Aga Khan sensed that the 
anlal dm'ion laa not along religious lines but 
along political — between tho«e who more or le«s 
•tood for British domination in India and 
others who desired to end it That nationalist 
i«suc still dominates the field and ts Iikcl> to 
do so as long as India remains politically 
unfreo But today other issues have 8l«o 
a«^imcd prominence — «ocial and economic If 
radical political change was feared by the 
moderate and «ociall> backward elements much 
more arc (liea fcrrilTcrf 6} the prospect of “ociaf 
and economic cl ango Indeed it is the fear 
of the latter that has reacted on the political 
i<eiie and made mnn\ a ®o-callcd advanced 
politician retrace lus *tcp3 He has m some 
c»«ec<« become franklj a rcaelionan m politics, 
or a camouflaged reactionary like the com- 
munftlists, or an open champion of his clas? 
jntcrc«ts and \c®ted rights like the big zamin 
dar« and taluqadars and indu«tn3ii«ts 

I haae no doubt that this procc** will eon 
tmuc and will load to the toning down of com 
mjnal ard religion* animo«itie«, to Hindu 
Muslim unity— of a kind The cominuoaii«ts 
of aanous group®, in spite of their mutual 


hostihty^, will embrace each other like long lost 
brothers ami swear fealty m a nen joint cam- 
paign again«t those who are out for radical 
change poiiticallj or sociallj or economicalh 
The new alignment mil be a healtliier one and 
the Issues will be clearer The indications 
toward" «orae such grouping arc already \T*ible 
though they will take some time to develop 

Sir Mohamad Iqbal the champion of the 
solidant} of I«lam is m cordial agreement mth 
orthodox Hlndtl^ in ®ome of their mo*t re- 
aetionara demands He wTitc® “I a crj much 
appreciate the orthodox Hindus’ demands for 
protection against religious reformer® in the 
new constitution Indeed this demand ought 
to have been first made b\ the Muslim®’ He 
further explains that ' the encouragement in 
India of rehgiou adventurers on the ground 
of modem liberalism tends to make people 
more and more indifferent to rclig’on and mil 
eventually completely cliimn‘’te the important 
factor of religion from the life of the I^d an 
community The Indian mind will then seek 
some other sub'titiite for religion which i" 
hkel> to be nothing )e«® than the form of 
atheistic materialism which has appeared in 
Russia ” 

This fear of commtmi®m has driven manv 
liberals and other middle groups in Europe to 
fascism and reaction r\cn the old enemies 
the Jesuits and the Freemasons have covered 
up their bitter hostility of two hundred years 
to face the common enemy In India com- 
munism and socialism are understood bv rcla 
lively very few persons and most people who 
shout loudest against them are supremely 
Ignorant about them But they arc influenced 
partly instinctively because of their vc®ted 
interests and partly becau e of the propa 
ganda on the part of Government, which alwajs 
stresses the rchpous i«®uc 

Sir Mohamad Iqbals argument, however 
takes us very much further than mere!} anti 
communism or anti sociafism and it is worth 
while examining it in some detail Hi® po i 
tion on this issue of 6uppre«®ion of all rerormr-rs 
is, it should be remembered almost the same 
as that of the Sanatani<t Hindus An I even 
a partv which prc'umos to call it'clf Demo- 
cratic or Nationalist (or pcriiaps some other 
name — it is dificult to keep pace with the 
p-nodic transformations of half a doien worthv 
gentlemen in western India) dcclareil reccntlv 
in its programme that it w-’s opno«ed to all 
legislative interference with rchnous nd ts and 
customs In India this rovers a wi<V fold "nd 
there arc few departments of life which cannot 
be connected with religion "Not to interfere 
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With tlicin IcKi^bliscU «“ a rnild nay of cajing 
that tiif orthodox nia> co ttmuc m cxtr} '«a\ 
a^ brforc and no rlnnsan aiU bo pcnnilteu 

Sir Molinmatl Mould qo turtlirr tor lelam, 
according to iiinl dot' not brlittr in lolcrrnrc 
Ita rolulnnly con-i>ta m n ocrlnm umformilj 
Minch doer not permit ntij hcrerj or non con 
fonmt) Mithin tU fold Hindmrm ir utterK 
dlllmnl bccnli"c, in rpite of n common culture 
nnd outlook it HeV! unifomiitj nnd for 
tliournndr of yc-lm hw nctuiillj cncournccd flic 
formation of innumerable fcctn It la dmicult 
to define berery ulicn nlmort ciciy cpnccivnhlc 
11 , nation of the ccntrnl tlicmc is held bj some 
sect This outlook of Isinm is probnhlv com 
parnble to thnt of the Roinrn Cntholic Church 
both think in terms of n world communila 
OMninn nllcRinncc to one definite doctrine nnd 
are not prepared to tolerntc nnj deiintion from 
It A per-on bclononB to nn cntirelj 
rchcion is prcfcrahle to n hcrctie for a heretic 
Scr contu ion in the minds of true bcheicro 
Therefore n hcrctir must lie shown no <l'Sr^' 
aiid tur ideas must be suppresi^ed That 
esrcntinlb bar nlwaas been and still is the 
bclmf of the Catholic Church but its practire 
has Iran toned donn to meet modem liberal 
notions Wien the practice fitted m with the 
R em It led to the Spanish ‘d' 

“jS;.f“c(;sSt noTernfo^'tf in‘"L^ 

5li;„?T“lhml ‘ ol 1.'" Tet“R w'.? 

bdievcd iMth all the intensitj of "'‘R;”",’ f? 

r ‘Vh’;r 'j?d'Tma«e°"'f'rtts 

;;t"mpMhe bod^« the 

Pope no "RRy thnt the general esclu 

dogmae UM l im i, ,t 

''''ij^ommfof lcres> hunts for the sumres 
would appro Poforc it spread Cardinal 

“densa^ nmLcnth centnrs 

^ CM man denjano „f our race said that 

assumption of He po,^^^ pcrfcclabihty is a 

our ’■a'” elation contradicts it 

dream dtcausc r ^ 

Plirthcr he more superstitious 

this ef'"*?, ™ro gloomy more fierce in its 
more bigoted t ,t shows itself to be 

religion fkan at P e j, , a a , 

He was referring to * a Mohamad Iqbal 
I wonder how mr 


Mould accept Cnrdjnnl N’cnnnn’s dictum 
nppl>ing it to I"liiin of cour«c I Imasmc that 
quite fi Hrf,c number of both Hindus and 
Muslims Mould nf;rce with the Cardinal each 
tlunl me in terms of his o\rn religion In Iced 
I plould thnt ino«t trulj rclit,iou5 people 
liclonpng to ohno t nn> organized religion 
Mould flt,rcc Mith him rcr“on'ilh I entirciv 
di^ngrcc Mith him I ccaufie mj outlook is not 
thnt of religion But I thinl I can diml> 
undcR'tftnd the religious outlook and to 'ome 
extent c^cn appreciate it Granting the 
wiprrmc importance of certain dogmas and 
beliefs the rc^t seems to follov, If I am 
nb'olutclj eonMneed that a thing is cmI it is 
absurd to talk of tolerating it It must be 
«iipprc«3cd rcmo\cd, liquidated If I bchc%c 
Uint this world is a snare nnd a dclu«ion nnd 
the onh reality is the next world then the 
question of progress or change here beloM hardlj 
ari^c* Bccau'e I base no such absolute con 
Mition« and tie beliefs I hold in matters of 
thcolopcal and mctaphjsical religion are 
negatne rather than po«iti>e I can ca^ilj po^e 
as a tolerant mdnidual It costs me notlimg 
in mental suppression or anguieh It is far 
more difllcull for me to bo tolerant about other 
mnllcrg relating to tl is world in regard to Mhieh 
I I old po«itnc opinions But cacn then the 
opinion has not got the intensitj of religious 
belief nnd so I am not likely to favour inquisi 
tonal method* for the suppression of opinions 
and beliefs I con<idcr harmful Not being 
interested in the other M*orld whate\er it ma> 
be 1 judge largeh by the efTccts I obsen e in 
this Morhl I am unable therefore to find a 
supernatural sanction for inflicting cruelu 
plnsieal or mental here below Perhaps al«o 
mo''t of us of the modem world {Fa«ci«ts and 
Iliticntca excluded) arc far more *queami*i in 
the matter of causing pam or e\en Matclimg 
il \ntl unconcern than our *tout old ancestors 
Mere , , _ 

Tlus Mc make a airtue of our in brercnce 
and call it tolerance 3 u*t ns the Bnti h Go%em 
ment tal e® credit for impartiality and neutrality 
in matters of religion when m reality it is 
supremclj indifferent to them so long as its 
secular interest* arc not touched But there is 
no *hadoM of toleration when its admini«tra 
lion IS criticized or condemned Tliat is *edi 
tion to be expiated bj long \cars of prison 
Sir Alohamad Iqbal would thus like to 
ha\c so far a* Muslims arc concerned a strict 
uniformitj and conformity enforced bj the 
poMcr of the State But m1 o would la^ dowm 
tic common standard which was to be fnlloMcd’ 
Would there be a kind of permanent comini* 
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Sion of the Jamiat-ul Ulema ad\ismg the 
®ecular arm, as the Roman Church u«ed to 
adT3«e the pnnccs of Europe in the days of 
its temporal glory? Sir Mohamad however, 
does not seem to appro%e of the pre'cnt genera 
tion of mouKie® and ulemas He says that “in 
the modem norld of Islam ambitious and 
Ignorant mullajain taking adiantage of modem 
Rre«s, has shamelessly attempted to hurl the 
old pre Islamic Magian outlook at the face of 
the twentieth century ’ On the other hand he 
expres«es his sorrowful contempt for the ‘ so- 
called ‘enlightened’ Muslims’ who “ha\e 
gone to the extent of preaching ‘ tolerance ’ to 
their brethren in faith ’’ 

The election or nomination of a competent 
authority to interpret the ecclesiastical law 
under modem conditions will be no easj 
matter, and it is well known that even the pious 
and the orthodox often disagree amongst them- 
selves Orthodoxy ultimately becomes one’s 
own doxy, and the other person s doxy is 
heterodoxy 

If such an authority is established it will 
deal presumably with the Muslims alone But 
Islam IS a proselytising religion and questions 
touching other faiths will frequently anse 
Even now doubtful cases anse, e«pecially relat- 
ing to girls and women who, with little thought 
of religion marry a Muslim or elope with mm 
or are abducted by him If they slide back 
from the stnet path of the faith are they to 
be subjected to the temble pumsbment for 
aposta«y? 

In the purely religious sphere then we 
might ha\e, if Sir Mohamads suggestions were 
earned out “the institution of a kind of Inquisi 
tion with heresy hunts, excommunication, 
punishment for apostasy and a general suppres 
Sion of so called ‘ enlightened ’ Muslims ’ and 
a prohibition of the practice or breaching of 
‘ tolerance ’ Other spheres of life would be 
equally affected for lelauv awd Hiwduiem do wot 
belie%e in confining themselves to Sunday 
observance They are week day rebgioiis in- 
vading every department of life 

The next step is obMousl> one of full 
application of the personal law in stnet accord- 
ance with the ancient texts In theory this 
pcr«ona] Jaw is still applied both to Hindus and 
tiuslims m the British courts, but in practice 
manj changes have crept in The cnminal law 
at present prevailing m the country has verv 
little or perhapo nothing to do with the old 
Tklushm or Hindu codes In civil law the diver- 
gence is not marked and mhentanee msmage, 
divorce, adoption etc, are supposed to be 
according to the old directions But even here 


some changes have crept in and attempts are 
constantly being made to widen their range 
(civil mamage divorce among Hindus, Sarda 
Act etc ) In regard to mhentanee there is the 
xerj curious Oudh Estates Act affecting the 
Oudh tatuqadars which lajs down a peculiar 
and unique rule which is applied equally to 
Hindu Mu'lim or Christian talurjadars 

This tendencj to dnft away from the old 
personal law will have to be stopped if the 
orthodox have their way An attempt to do 
so IS now being made by the Frontier Province 
Council where a ‘ Moslem Personal Law 
(SAanaf) Application Bill ’ was recently 
referred to a Select Committee for report I 
have no idea what happened to this Bill after- 
wards In the course of a debate in the Council 
on this Bill a speaker ‘ analj sing the funda- 
mental pnnciples of Islam ’ said that ‘ if the 
Bill were passed they would have to see the law 
was cam^ out strictly in accordance with the 
Shanat for no non-Moslim could administer 
the Shanat He was opposed to the partial 
enforceineDt of the Shanat and wanted its full 
enforcement ” 

The demand that only a Moshm should 
administer the Shanat seems reasonable for 
non-Moslims can hardly enter into its spirit 
If the Moslims have their separate courts with 
their qam there is no valid pound for refusing 
the same pnvoJege to the Hindus or any other 
religious poup We shall thus have a number 
of courts of law functioning independently in 
each popaphical area for each separate poup 
It will be something like the capitulations of 
semi colonial countries but in a peatly ex- 
aggerated form for the whole population will 
be divided up and not merely "ome foreipers 
Perhaps that will be a lopcal development of 
our communal separate electorates 

Each group of the^e separate courts wnll 
have its own lows and methods of procedure 
Some diffioulteev will no doubt anse when the 
parties involved belong to different relipou* 
poups AlTuch court are they to go to and 
which law to follow? Perhaps mixed courts 
wall grow up to deal with such cases and some 
Lind of amalgam of laws and procedure be 
adopted b> the^e courts Cnmmal ca=es are 
likelj to prove especially troublesome 1/ a 
Hindu steals a JIuslim’s property who'e law 
IS to be applied? Or m the ca=e of adultery 
where the persons profess different relipons 
The choice between the two codes might have 
senou*' con’^eqvencea for the punishments might 
vary peatlj between them I am not sure 
what puniahraent Manu has laid down for theft 
or adultery, but I have an idea (I wntc subject 
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to correction) that according to the old Islamic the absence of them, were the main props of 
law, following Mosaic parallels, the thief baa this is rather involved but I suppoM 

his hand cut off and the adulterers must be my meaning is clear The chairman of the 
stoned to death Reception Committee of that Conference 

It seems to me that all this will produce further told us that he “ viewed with grave 
a certain confusion in our administration of concern the growth of the Indian womens 
lusticc. there will be considerable overlapping movement and asserted that the women who 
and friction But it may lead indirectly to one were fighting for equal nghts vnth men did not 
cood result Far more lawyers will be needed represent the real women of India 
to unravel, or at any rate to profit by, the They arc merely agitators who have thro^ 
tangled web of laws and procedures, and thus modesty— the outstanding qualitv of Indian 
Derhaos we might lessen to some extent the women— to the mnds " 

,.de-spread unemployment among cue middle ^,^,1 

Other far-reaching consequences would Partly the reason perhaps is a pereonal and 
follow the adoption and application of the joint -^elfish one I do not think I shall get on at all 
Mtws of Sir Mohamad Iqbal and the Sanatanist under their joint regime, I may even land 
Hindus The ideals aimed at wnll largely be myself in prison I have «pcnt a long enough 
/siihipct to some inevitable adjustment with period of my life m prison under the British 
mndem conditions) the reproduction of the Government and I see no particular reason why 
Tc al coS oTprevading m Arabia m the I should add to it under the new dispensation 
seventh cc^ the else of the Muslims) But my persona fate is of l^ttleaccount what 
Ar thn«p of India two thousand or more years matters is the larger theme of India and her 

the ca"c of Hindus) With all the good- millions It is an astonishing thing to me that 

Sn n the vv or d T complete return to the while our millions starve and live hko beasts 
Ll nill nf the nast will not be possto^^^ of Uie field we ignore their ot and talk of 
I? all^ avoidable deviations will be vague mcUphyeieal ideas and the good of their 

^ an attemp^t will bo made to souls that we shirk the problems of today in 

prevented and 9 economic structure futile debate about ycslerdaj and tho day 

Blcrootype our social an So-called before >estcrda> tliat when thoughtful men and 

and ^ of cour'C be frowned women all over the world are considering 

reform "'O' lone tentacles of the problems of human welfare and how to lessen 
upon or ^ ^ew human misery and stupiditj, wo. who need 

law of sedition ^ Thus^to advocate the betterment and raising most, ‘boul/t tbmk 

Ktoo nurthh (v ciB by women might complacently of what our ancestors did thous^ 

abolition of the purcnii i'uti j - . ■vears aco and for ourselves «houla 

(from the ® - „f caste restnclions or continue to grovel on the ground It astonishes 

to preach ‘be l^^o'cn ng of caste ^ Mohamad Iqbal should 

intcrdining might (from the insensitive to the -uffcnng that surrounds 

be also made cnmmal Deard^mg oc^ ^ 1 

ngumir- to 'i” ”Ste oil the Sir Mohnmlid Bhoiihl put forward fantastic 

knots for Hindus ^"'L ‘ join m sclicnics of Stales mthm States, and advocate 

orthodox of "f SpeSrespee»llv o «>cial structure which ma. hare salted a 

11,0 worship and ‘nroperliBa nod past age but is a hopeless anachromsin today 

Uie extensive and wealthy p peiaic lendinK of hislorj not fell him that 

endowment^ belonging to religlou nations fell because thej could not adapt 

religious bodies comewhat exaggernted tlicm'.elves to changing conditions and because 

Perhaps al this 19 a somewh t Bb to that verj structure 

picture of what might „ but it is which he wants to introduce in a mea«-ure in 

regime of the Sanatanists and U ’ todaj? \^c were not wi<e enough in 

b> no means a fanciful piotu * ^ ^ ^ ^nd the other countries of the East in 

“ho has followed ‘bc'^ (m June tho pnH and we have suffered for our folly 

demonstrate C’"‘y !"p”nf„r£.ncc was held Are wc to bo so singularly foolish as not even 
10J5) a Sinatana Dha"wa and others experience? 

mBczwada Thehob nnet le Bertram! Russell says somewhere If 

opened the Conference u would existing knowledge were used and tcstcii 

tion divorce S.nduism ” I had methods applied, we could in a generation 

mean the annihilation o\ xx produce a population almost whollj free from 

not realised til! then that tucse 
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disease, malevolence and stupiditv In one 
generation, if cho«c, we could bring in the 
millennium ” It is the supreme tragedv of our 
h\es that this millennium should be within 
our reach, ®o tantalisinglv near us and aet so 
far as almost to seem unattainable I do not 
i.now what the future has in «torc for India and 


her unhappy people, what further agonies, 
uhat Greater humiliation and torture of the 
«oul But I am confident of this that whatever 
happens we cannot go back in«!de the shell 
from out of nhich v\e have emerged 
Atmora Di«tnct JaiJ 
23i I9to 


DAUGHTERS OF SINDH 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


Da-OGHTEES op SriDH — of Isdla, 

Imagine a modern Rip Van Winkle 
waking after fifty years of profound slumber 
and looking about him in astonishcrl be- 
wilderment, then nibbing hi« eyes and look 
ing around again to satisfy him«elf that he 
IS not dreaming That is my feeling todaj as 
I behold you before me, visions of grace and 
comeliness which were denied to mj e>es when 
I served Sindh half a century ago Man> 
changes have taken place dunng these decades, 
but this i» the most important of all that the 
women should have pushed a«ide the purdah 
and come out into the light of dav It was the 
same some years ago all over northern India and 
Uie gentler and fairer half of the population 
remained m seclusion shut out from the light 
of liie sun and the winds of heaven— <T«iirvam 
pashya, unseen of the sun In the Punjab m 
Sindh, in the United Provinces and Bihar and 
m Bengal it was everywhere the ®ame, the men 
free to move about ns they clio e the women 
penned in the houses behind the pu'dah which 
no one ventured to lift So unrelenting was the 
rigour of this custom that in certain sections 
of 'ociety and in «ome Indian States/it was con 
sidered bad form to make any inquiry about 
the daughters of a vn«itQr In the usual con- 
ventional questions about health a roan was 
asked whether his «ons were well Ko inquinr 
was made about his daughters Thi» was the 
ca«e m cities and towns, in villages and niral 
-areas the purdah was not stnctlj enforced 
.Men in India proudly claimed that thev 
were descended from the ancient Aiyans and 
praised washout stmt the ancient institutions 
But thev never paused to consider that the 
•purdah was an un-Aryan custom With scarcely 
an> reservations women m ancient Aryan India 
•were as free as the men Iso «enous disquali- 
fications were imposed upon them The ancient 


Sanskrit books are full of the names of remark- 
able women, wfomcn learned and wise women 
wise in the way* of the world gentle women 
of surpassing loveJme«s heroic women spuming 
death women whose devotion conquered death 
Gargi the daughter of a Ri«hi, was as wise as 
a Rishi Lilavati was the greatest mathemati- 
cian of her time here el«e in the literature 
of the world shall we look for such names as 
Sito and Savitn Draupadi and Damavanti, 
Kausalva and Kunti? ^o ideal of woman- 
hood can be higher than that represented by 
these names And vet suddenly in despite of 
the ancient Arjan tradition, women were de- 
barred from outdoor life and found themselves 
confined to the house behind the inviolable 
privacy of the purdah How this change was 
brought about is not quite clear To a certain 
extent it must have been due to a desire to 
mutate the customs of the Moslem rulers of 
the countrj The purdah sjstcm 13 wholly a 
Mussalman custom It is enforced bj all 
nations and tribes which have embraced I«lam 
In Arabia Per«ia Tartarv Turkey and Egjqit 
the purdah is universal Even if women had 
to go out iTi the streets they were never seen 
unveiled The bvrka and the ya«hmak com- 
pletelv covered their features In India the 
purdah was even more rigorous for Mus«alman 
women of good families never ventured out on 
foot out of the house at all Another reason 
whv this custom was adopted in northern 
India may be that it was not safe for women, 
specially good looking wom^n to be seen 
abroad Tlie powerful Mu salman noblco were 
above all laws and they could forcibly seize 
and bring into their harems any woman they 
pleased Bith the introduction of the purdah 
among the Hindus there was a distinct change 
in the attitude towards women The ancient 
Arvans treated women with all honour, all 
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routes men and T^omen to the ncti\ntics of *1 
new dR>, 111 c the bhre of a bugle the reveille 
suddenlj awakening an anny bivouncmg m the 
open a new ^OIce never heard before silent, 
deep imperative insistent and audible to the 
heart alone has been calling to the people of 
India to bestir them chca and take their place 
m the ranks of the nations of the world And 
this call so irresistible in its appeal has not 
na«‘ 5 ed the women of India by Neither the 
thickness of the purdah nor the solid walls of 
the zenana have been able to shut out this 
supreme call of dutj Even a« m the silcn* 
night the wizard notes of Snknshnas magic 
lute came floating on the breeze to the sImP'os 
G opis calling upon tl cm to renounce ^ oo^h 
home and follow the lord fen so hath com 
this call of service and saenflee the call of 
land which for countless gcncratio''*^ has been 
th^^^otbcr of us all She needs emanepatmn 
like her daughters the P^^dah that has shut 
her out from freedom must be lifted the stone 
Llls of the zenana m 

fined for long centuries must be rased to the 
prompt lias been the rfpon=c of the 

SHI?d!aS 

MiMUM 

of a douf that neither con 

tradition has not » taken away from 

fincmeut ancitflienta^ge the 

the women of onuled before nothing 

.ntrcpid tew M -V'"® 

wholly effaced ''““'’liX „ the caste ttot 
„r 5 httlc ol the wdom ol 

loUls the 1''!“'“ ‘ t“ Imte however, ot tlic 
the “■'''“S lL orijnal versions a ma' 

maceessibillty of he B foil, 

r translations m . 


passed down the generations by word of mouth 
Eveiywherc in India all elates of men and 
women arc steeped m ancient tradition and 
tlic constitution of society i« penetrated through 
and through bj the living lesions of a dead 
past 

Rcmarl able as this awakening has been it 
h«ia not been confined to Indi-' alone Several 
years ago the late I ord Milner was sent to far 
ofl Egypt to record evidence for a certain Com 
mission He took up his quarters m one of the 
principal hotels in Cairo and invited vvitnc”C:. 
to appear before him But the women of Cvim 
were dctermircd that the Commission should 
be bovcotted and no witness should appear 
before Lord Milner I^lthout discarding the 
Ya«limak thc> boarded tram cars stood before 
the houses of tlic invited witncs-»es mterviewe<l 
them and made them promise that thc> would 
offer no evidence The result was that Ixird 
Milner had to leave Egjpt without being able 
to take down the statement of a single witness 
It would be presumptuous for any one to 
offer the women of India anv advice as regard 
tbeir duty to the countrj and to the nation 
Tlicy have waited for no lead nor needed any 
guidance ithout «o much as a hint from 
any one they have come forward to take their 
full share in tlic emancipation of their rnco in 
the struggle that spells «ufTcnng in the work 
that calls for more and more sacrifice So 
spontaneous and walling has been their part 
tliat there is no call for anv man to mtencnc 
or to show winch way lies the path of dutv 
Tlcy have derived their inspiration and their 
strength from the perennial fountainhead of 
the ancient Arvan** the founders and forbears 
of the race I^c the men of India have only 
to render homage to the heroic daughters of 
India , , „ 

StiH there is something to be «ain still 
there is a certain lack winch has to be filled 
It is necessary that the vromcn of India -si ould 
come into clo=cr touch in a spirit of loynltv 
and reverence wath the ancient Aryan lore 
which belongs to them bv the right of in 
hentaner os much as it belongs to the men of 
India It IS true that Indian girls arc receiving 
education in increa«]ng numbers but what sort 
of an education^ Ilnw will it profit a student 
to learn other languages while neglecting Ins 
own? Boys and girls at school and college 
ore taught Engh«h tl e language of the rulers 
of the countrj and for a second language 11 cy 
usually take up Preneh What about the 
parent language of tlicir own mother tongue? 
How much Sansl nt do IPindu students learn 
stones and how much Persian is learned bv Mussal 
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man students? Some of the finest bterature 
of the world has been wntten m the«e two 
classical languages B5 a strange irony until 
quite rcccntij Sanskrit was utterly unknown 
in Sindh Sindhi is the do cst denvatne from 
the Sanskrit language Of all other languages 
spoken in Upper India the direct parent is 
some form of Prakrit The language that 
Buddha spoke and in which he preached was 
Pah, which is a form of Praknt The oldest 
Sansknt dramas some of them neatly as old 
as the time of the Buddha were compo«ed 
partly in San«knt and partlj in Praknt the 
king and bis ministers the Ri'hia and the 
supenor people speak San«knt while the jester 
or Yiduohaka the women and others "Tieak 
Praknt Between the Sindhi language and 
San«knt howc^er there is no trace of the 
intervention of any Praknt dialect The 
corruption and vanation are due to the 
admixture of other languages notablj Persian 
There is no gender in Sanskrit verbs the 
same form is retained in both ma«culine and 
feminine genders In Sindhi verbs also arc 
masculine and femimne as in Urdu so that 
there is a marked difference between the Sindhi 
spoken b> men and that spoken hr women 
Not only was San«knt unknown in Sindh 
but accc«s to San«knt literature was barred 
bv the absence of translations Until quite 
recent!) there was no written language in 
Sindh Not verv long ago the Persian alphabet 
was adapted bj the men to wntc Sindhi while 
the women wrote Sindhi in Gurmukhi characters 
Kutchi which is practicallj the same as 
Smdhi, 19 even now onK a spoken dialect and 
has no alphabet It was different in other 
parts of India In Bengal the Ramajana by 
Knttiva^a and the Mahabharata by Kasiram 
Das were compo«ed in Bengali ver«c several 
centunes ago Thej arc not translations from 
the original San*ljit but thev eontam Uve 
p«t of the two great epics The inatcWe«« 
Jjnes of the famou« Vaidinava poets rendered 
into exquisite vcr«c the love scenes of Radha 
and Kn«hnv, incidents of Snkndina’s child 
1 ood and the deep spmtual truths imderlying 
the love romance of which the scene ls> in 
Bnodavan In the Lnitcd Provnnecs Tul*ida< 
wrote his im’Tortal work, Ramchantamanosa 
a version of the Ramayana which is read and 
recited throughout Bihar and the two provinces 
of Agra and Oudh The whole of northrm 
India IS foodetl with beautiful fong« al^t 
Kn'hnv and Rvd^s To these have to be 
addc<l t^e songs of profound wisdom com 
po?e»l by Kabir, tl e songs of Surds* and oUers 
full 0^ c!a»*’rvl allusions and the eoulful song* 
CO--’ 


of Mira Bai The great centres of Sansknt 
leanung are located at Benares and m Bengal 
and they exercise a considerable influence over 
the people 

These facilities did not exist in Smdn 
Sanskrit is now being taught to a small number 
of students and it is open to other students at 
school and college to take up this language 
What 13 needed however, is the creation of an 
atnaosphere surcharged with the ancient ideals 
and the ancient lore so that the n*ing genera- 
tion in India maj have a truer and nobler con- 
ception of hfc and be better fitted for the 
strenuous future that lies before them 
Specially is jt ncce*sar> for the women of India 
to be intimatcl) acquainted with the mythology 
that IS more important than history, the tradi 
tion that fortifies the «pint and elevates 
character Up to the pre«ent they have been 
chiefly guided by an inherited instinct un 
consciously moulded by the traditions of the 
past But the onginal trensure-hou«e 
teaching and xn«dom of precept and example 
1* cIo«e to them and thev have merely to put 
forth their hands and take what they will 
Perverted custom in the first place and a wrong 
standard of education in the next have shut 
tJiem out from their inhentanec Thev have 
not been taught the magic Open Sesame that 
would fling open the barred doors of the hou'c 
of treasure and make them nch beyond the 
dreams of avance— neb not with the wealth 
that IS mere dross, but nch with the wealth 
which 18 never exhausted, the treasures of the 
latcllcd and the epint Unasked the women 
of India have cstabliehcd their nght to partake 
in the work of nation building, unprompted 
(bey mu't claim their inheritance of tlie ancient 
wi«dom and ancient ideals 

The education that neglectfl the clas«ir« 
of ancient India is defective in its conception 
and aims It should be the aim of all cduca 
tion in India to glean first the knowledge (hat 
is lying near at hand and then po farther 
afield if need be IIow does it avail tic son* 
and daughters of India to *ludy the epics of 
Ilomcr and Milton while they know nothing 
of as the Ranayana and the 

^rehabharsla? A great American poc* I\n!t 
tvTitman, has aptly designated Ihe-c Svn.knt 
works ‘towers of fables immortal fashionwi 
from mortal dreams.' The»e arc tower* from 
whieh the Und«cape of India a* it wi. 
thousands of years ago can !» fully surveyed 
and it i* the duty of every Indian rtudent to 
iMiml the towers and wilrc** the wond<*r* of 
Uw pa«t Shakc-peare 1* a crevt rf'smati** 
Who ha* portraved rrrw p^'aae of Imnan 
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nature, but la ICalulaa to be left out of 
account? No other port 
depicted It na ho did Ilia M^hnluta or Ih^ 
Cloud Mcaacnccr, rtprc'cnta the highest Iliglit 
of imagination and the moat vnned imagery 
The highest tribute that one great iwt has 
cecr paid to another is the eulogy bestowed 
by Goethe upon Kalidasa famous drama, 
Sifcuatala The earliest Sanaint drama the 
ilnclihakahl a, or the Toy Cart, is an 
astonisliinz revelation of the depths and 
vanities of human nature '‘‘f'f'!" 

13 valuable not only lor its perfect art, but for 
Its lofty ideals The rrmcipal characlera of 
the Rainayana and the Mahabhnrata arc 
paragons for all time Rama la not only an 
incarnate of di\mity worshipped by 
but a perfect type of the best manhood Sitn 
13 the peerless ideal of v^omanho^ 
Yudhislhira, in spile of 
cambling, is the embodiment of 
Ld honour, and was honoured b} I^r- 

mittcd to enter heaven as a hung mortal 
The moral that runs as a golden thread 
throughout these great works is 
There is no pessimism, no gloomy outlwk on 
life Strive to attain and then relinquish what 
has been attained, for life i^eU cannot be 
rcteinoT No other literature so elevaUng 
60 flawless 


Of the higher teaching of the Aryans onlv 
a bare mention is possible here The profound 
aubtlctics of the Upanisbads, the mystery and 
tlie problem of life and death arc individual 
concerns to grappled with and solved as 
best wt may The first equipment needed is 
for co-operative work, a united effort to attain 
a common end For this the best preparation 
IS to assimilate the ancient ideals and to apply 
Uicm in actual life In spite of many 
difficulties nobly have the women of India 
bustaincd their part in the change that is 
coming over the country I>et them seek hght 
and strength from the masters and sages of 
yore, who have bequeathed to the race such 
nch nutriment for the mind and the spirit 
Women in India will come into their own as 
they did in the days gone by The purdah will 
not shut them out from sight or from claiming 
their n^it to serve the Motherland The soul 
of India has never perished however much the 
body may have suffered To you, the mothers, 
the daughters, and sisters of our race, I offer 
my salutation and blessings May all grace 
and purity be yours may you pass through 
the vale of life m light with the free winds of 
iieaven playing around you, may the ]0}S and 
blessings of life be meted out to you m 

abundant m casurcl * 

• \n uldrtffi del>rer«d at KsTaehi 


carkying their civilization 


lu Dr DHIRENDRA N ROY 
rro/c«or in the University of the Philippines 


I caU3c^ 

They may '“‘rfemiiiStioS as Ibcy are 

81 ent work of scientific cffeciency 

loudly o vS'eate the blessed 

mth which they seek “ the fittest 

Darwinian law „ their inaicstie 

They have aven a hig deeisive- 

inciirsion — m some 5„,i„ation ol others 

ccnmst the ,,“,cr they have lonnd 

b “ 


here and there or, to their great jubilation 
razed it altogether 

Take, for instance, the great Aztecs and 
the Alayas Thc<=D noble people had built up 
independently a wonderful civilization in central 
America The remains of it that arc now 
being unearthed tell us of Ibcir marvellous 
achievements in the field of culture Their 
great sculptured monument known as the 
Calendar Stone or Slone of the Sun gave the 
division of the year and symbobzed “ a 
cosmogonic myth of the Aztecs and the creation 
and destruction of the world” Their 
languages were highly nch in religiou« songs 
and reflective poems Tliey held musical 
concert in the open air using many fine instru- 
ments Their pottery vessels were highly 
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artistic They made beautiful ornaments of 
gold Biher, copper jade, and other precious 
materials They were really efficient in textiles 
and pieces of feather work Refemng to the 
Maya culture, Dr Spindcn says, 

Artists are e\erywhere of the opinion that the 
sc ilptures and other products of the Mayas 
de‘=«ne to rank among the highest art products 
of the world and astronomers are araared at the 
progrees made b> this people in the measuring 
of time by the observed movements of the 
heavenly bodies Moreover they invented a 
remarkable system of hieroglyphic wnting by 
which they were able to record facts and events 
and they built great cities of stone that attest a 
degree of wealth and splendour be^ond anything 
seen elsewhere m the new world 

Dr Sylvanus G Motley has made a 
comprehensue study of the Maya nuns and 
tells us of man\ important evidences of a 
cinhz&tion which was as old as the fifth 
century A D and “ the most advanced of any 
m the Western Hemisphere pnor to the 
discovery of America by Columbus 

That splendid cmluation of tbe Aitecs 
and the Mayas came to the attention of the 
Occidentals and the inevitable followed 
Oswald Spengler the great German philosopher 
of our time, descnbcs it very vividly in hts 
famous book, The Decline of the Wert Thus 
he says, 

For, as it happens dus is lh« on« exaifiple of 
a culture ended by a violent death It was not 
etar\ed suppreesed or thwarted but murdered 
in the full glory of its unfoldug destroyed like 
a sun flower whose head is struck off bv one 
passmg All these states— mcludmg a world 
power and more than one federation— with an 
extent and resources far superior to thore of the 
Greek and the Romati states of TT anni hal ■ day 
with a comprehenrive policy a carefully ordered 
financial sy^m and a highly developed leg^ 
lation with administrative ideas and economic 
tradition such as the ministers of Charles V could 
never have imagined with a wealth of liters 
ture in Several languages an intellectually brilliant 
•poW* sonety m great ciUes to whitSi the "Wert, 
could not show one eimple parallel— all this was 
not broken down in some desperate war but 
washed out by a handful of bandits m a few 
years and so entirely that the relics of the 
population retained not a memory of it aU” 

In South Amenca there was an cquall> 
splendid cmkzation built up by the native 
people called tbe Incaa 

“ If good government conarts in promoting the 
happiness and comfort of a people and in sccur 
leg them from oppre&ion if a civilumg government 
IS one which brings the means of commumcatim 
and of irrigating land to the highest possible 
elate of efficiency and makes steady advances 
m all the arts— then the government of the kneas 
may fairiy lay claim to those titles The roads 
imgating channels and other public works of the 


Yncas were supenor to anything of the knd that 
then existed in Europe Their architecture is 
^nd and imposing Their pottery and orna- 
ment^ work IS bttle inferior to that of the 
Greeks and Etruscans They were skilled workers 
in gold silver coppef bronse and etonc Tlcir 
language was nch polished ana elegant TTieir 
laws el owed an earnest solicitude for the welfare 
oi those who we e to live under them Above 
all their enlightened toleration for the e\i fence 
of wdiich there are the clearcrt proofs is a feature 
m thmr rule wl idi in one point of view at least 
places them above their contemporaries m every 
part of the world (Hakluyt Sociclp 1S6-1 
P Iv) 

Marcio Serra de Lejesama one of the first 
Spanish conquerors of Peru made a frank 
confession before his death as to how thev 
treated the noble Incas and how they destroyed 
their splendid civilization He seemed to have 
suffered from such a bitter mental agony that 
he sought relief by imbo'ommg all that was 
rankling within to King Philip of Spam 

The said YncHa governed in euch a way that 
m all the land neither a thief nor a vieioua man 
nor a bad dishonest woman was known The men 
all had honest and profitable employment The 
woods and mines and all kinds of property were so 
di ided that each man knew what belongod to 
turn and there were no law suits The Yneos were 
feared obeyed and respected by their subjects as a 
race very capable of governing But wc took 
away their land and placed it under the govern 
ment of Spam and made them subjects \our 
maieaty must understand that my reason for 
maijng this statement is to reheve my conscience, 
for we have destroyed this people by our bad 
examples Crimes were once so little known 
among them that an lad aa With one hundred 
thousand pieces of gold and silver m his houre 
left It open only placmg a little etiek across the 
door as a sign that the master was out and nobody 
went in But when they saw that we placed locks 
and keys on our doors they understood that it 
was from fear of thieves among u« they despised 
us All this I tell your Majesty to discharge rny 
ooDscicDce of a weight that I may no longer be 
a party to there Uim^ And 1 pray God to 
paraoa me for I am the last to die of >11 the 
discoverers and conquerors as it is notonr>i> that 
there are none left but me in this land or out of 
it and therefore I now do what I can to relieve 
my conscience " (Hakl lyt Soctely 18&4 
p xzxu D > 

Alas! no amount of dying repentance will 
bring that civibzation of the Incas back to 
eiastence Its scattered ruins in Peru are like 
the broken bones every piece of which testifies 
that it once formed a part of a gigantic etnic- 
ture which could have rightly claimed a ver> 
respectable position in the world of civilization 
But that was exactly what the Occidentals 
could hardlv think of, what they could hardlv 
tolerate Thev seemed to hav e been uttcrlv 
incapable oi recognizing and appreciating the 
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Rooci in others, but they learnt to take pnde 
in bonding low, in humilmtmR those who were 
different from them and m destroying those 
things that characterised the difference 

The few island countries of Asia, which 
had made considerable advance in their social 
and cultural existence at the time when the 
Occidentals first came to know of them, some- 
how succeeded in resisting the first blows of 
aggression and thus averted the dire fate of 
tlic Attecs and the Incas Perhaps the natural 
vinlity of the island people coupled with their 
fairly advanced stage of civihzation enabled 
them to do so Their early struggles gave a 
cloning proof of their dauntless spirit, un- 
common chivalry, and 

Their heroism was rcmarkablj spotless But 
alas! they were not schooled in the arte of 
ornamental affectation, vule«\ 
base treachery The game which the Occi- 
dentals started te play 7"^** 
realized the fruitlcsmcss of a f^'f 
strueele very badly required of them some 
trSc m such exotic arts Their ignorance 
of them gave the Occidentals a clear advantage 
over them, consequently they were the losers 
in the^ game ^ I logg at first,— 

a iftM nf only their political power But the 
Occidentals could not rest satisfied vnth »cis'»S 
mly that power They must tnalta their 
™wry compW So the game could not end 

VenaTe* S' t^Philipp-ues This 
^-^^■r‘'pa^fiTo::aS"Tti"irabS 
f? °%'lt iTe'^r^'netenf'inirTherus^ 

with India, . ’ ^ been satisfactorily 

SSineswasgoingon-aye^^^^^^^^^^ 

l!:.®f"rfo'Ser?o‘Srt'“atreat.naueneo 

covered the Ph pp Onental mind to 
certainly ““TS^ry ’ that the country which 
read in some hi^ry chnstian time, 

maintained, intercourse with the 

cultural and commercial mtoco 
great civilized , j-y nf the year 1621 

covered on some blesse^^Ys us of a siimlaT 
mstance o” oLdcntal discovery It « the 


discovery of America We read in history 
tliat Christopher Columbus discovered America 
m 1492 and tbe nliole world has been educated 
to accept this 03 a truth Yet we know there 
were other people who vi«ited America long 
before the forefathers of Columbus were bom 
If the theory, that the earliest ancestors of the 
American Indians migrated to America from 
Asia crossing what is now knowm as the Bering 
Strait, 18 true, then of course, tlicy were the 
first of all people to disco%cr America Evp 
if the theory is not true, Columbus could not be 
regarded as the discoverer of America For, 
there were other Asiatics who saw the new 
continents about nineteen centuries before 
Columbus These adventurers were no other 
people than the highly civilized Polynesians 
whose original home was India There are 
increasing and powerful evidences adduced by 
distinguished archaelogists, many of whom 
are &uth Amencans, which go to prove that 
America was colonized by " Bucce«sive in- 
cursions of Melanesian and Polynesian 
immigrants ” Leslie Mitchell, one of the 
world's recognized authorities on archasology, 
wntes in Anfigmfy, June, 1931 


“The histone Polynenuis accordiBg to tie 
Ibeopy worked out m detail by M®*™ Percy 
South A Fomaoder end A C Hsddon aM 
eupplemented and enlarged by Dr W H. ^ 
Rivers were Aryans who welled forth south-east- 
wards from India in a vancty of slow^readiM 
streams and at a penod not Pnor to ^ D C 
In the course of several centunes the first mup, 
passing beyond Java P®opl«l.. t))® 

Oceania and ultimately settled in Samw 
the Tongsn cluster The ^ 

travereed the route and were the first 8®ttlcre ^ 
New Zeeland SUll a third racial group aPP«” 
to have held to the north-eart and eas^ 

Ilawau the Marquesas the Society and Austral 
Island Oceania's furthest eastward outpost 

If those adventurous Melanesians and 
Polynesians had settled in all the^e places 
including America, long before the Chnstian 
era why should the world stiU entertain such 
false stones that Columbus discovered Amenca 
and Magellan discovered the Philippines? 

TTie only way to understand these ‘ dis- 
covenes ’ is that America and the Philippines 
were first known to the West through Columbus 
and Magellan respectively and were open for 
the first time to the free exploitation or 
depredation of the Occidentals This mean- 
ing may be appropriately denved from the 
subsequent histones of these two ‘discovered 
lands We have already de«cnbcd the sad 
facta of the two Amcncas Could the facta of 
the Philippines be any better? 

The people who arrived in this island 
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■country -with and after Magellan belon^d to 
the same group that plundered Amenca and 
■destroyed her two great cmbzations Many 
of them came ■with their acti%e expenence in 
Amenca and were eramentlj quahfied tc do 
■similar work They had the blessing of the 
Tenerable Pope to do it Thanks to the strong 
resistance of the natne people, howeier, they 
■did not achieve success as rapidly and com- 
pletelj as their fellow-countrymen did m 
America But it was only a problem of lime 
for them Let me quote from what I have 
■described elsewhere in relation to their work 
an the Phihppmes 

‘ Immediately the Occidentals begian their vork 
of cnihzatioa among those zrho submitted They 
were asked to accept the Cross and all that it 
implied Then through a m'stem of education 
mainly thenlogieal and evidently denationalizing 
people were taught not only to gire up their own 
culture but also to regard the country of their 
masters thousands of miles awa> as their mother 
counlrj ■q'hile the mind of the Fibpino was 
placed under the charge of fanatical pne*ts (his 
soul of course was already *aved bj his new 
belief) his ennronment was sl^o being cleared of 
all ‘ heathen superstitions The people were 
obliged to renounce their old manners and customs 
for tbe«e were un*Chnstisn The i-anous temples 
and the precious literature pre«orved in them were 
an destroyed A new mentabty a new spmt a 
new enthu'mra a new bepnning — the«e were 
■what the Occidentals meant b> their work The 
things which the people built up themselves and 
pre«erved throughout the ages were not only con- 
denmed and destro>e<l but even wiped out of 
their memorv by filbng their minds with an 
antagonistic theology and its attendant prejudice 
against all that was non-Chnstian It was wdeed 
a clever move to prevent all chances for their 
revival Pdipinos usu'vilv begin their hi*tor> with 
the coming of the Occidentals as though their 
valiant ancestors who penodieallv fought with the 
impudent foreigners to rescue the honour of their 
dear motherland and made it impossible for them 
to enslave the whole people had known nothmg 
of civiLzation Only rrccntl} there have been 
Mme arch»ok>gieal diseovene* through the work 
of an American profwBOr m the bnivci^ty of the 
rhflippines which seem to reveal facts of a 
splendid avnbiation in the pre^»*pani«h PhibppiDes 
extending over a long past probablj much earlier 
than the Chnatian era But the people who were 
long washed of all the memories of racial self 
Te«peet and have been swamped by an over flow- 
ing Occidentabsm under the convement spell of 
a pious tnake-bcheve mav like th^* forciim people 
•not find in them much more than mere arcbwolo- 
great interests or at b^ a passing scn<e of national 
pnde in the thought that the) too had an ancient 
civibrstjon 

The way the people seem to show their cager- 
nrss to drown all tceir raaal and cultural indin 
dual ty la the glamour of an exotic nvitizauon 
certamlv prove* wha‘ an awful destruction the 
work 1^ the OrcidmtaU has caewd to the Pbilij^ 
pinee It must hare been like a strong hypnotic 


suggestion over the mind of the people by the 
brute exhibition of power in robbing and de«troy- 
mg all which they valued most and by the magic 
wand of a fnghtful theolog) and pompous «acerdo- 
tslism which «tnctly mculcated fear humility, and 
submission 

It is true their Spanish cmhzers ha\e 
been forced out of their pobtical aotereignty 
and under the liberal Amencan government 
the Filipinos are now enjoying extensive 
pobtical freedom which may soon develop into 
real independence but it is m this comparatively 
free atmosphere that one can notice how 
thoroughl} the Fihpmo life has been affected 
bx the work of the Occidentals There was a 
time when the island people carried on cease- 
le«s struggles to prevent cultural ab«orption, 
in'»pired by the will to preserve their race 
personahty, but it seems that vnll has been 
completely stvmned by the organized noi«e of a 
Baunting alien civilization The Filipinos do 
not have now any cultural standard of their 
own~it 13 dictated by the Occidentals 
Indeed, there is vcr> little of the indigenous m 
their appraisal of things They judge and 
criticise tbem«e!vcs and other Oriental people 
in exactly the same manner ns an Occidental 
would do The> seem eager to repudiate 
them«elvcs as a distinct Fihpmo people in the 
Orient and would a*«ume, as far as possible, 
the appearance of the Occidentals in all their 
wajs of life Their ideas and sentiments, 
ta«tc3 and tendencies, habits and cu«toms, 
na> ail their institutions and ideals are now 
mere reproductions Evndentlj, to the Occi- 
dentals all the'c are v ery flattering and 
tbej flatter them'elvcs openlj by declaring 
that the Fihpinos have made wonderful 
progress m cmbzation Bj cmhzation they, 
of course, mean their westernization, and the 
Filipinos also do not seem to find anj difference 
between the two There is at least a tacit 
admivvion among the Fihpmo* thcm«ehc3 that 
the} have made more advance m civulization 
than most other Oncntal countries Like thcif 
roaster civihzcrs their eyes arc abo jaundiced 
and thQ too *ce the same jellow stuff in the 
great cmlizabons of the Fa*t Under Occiden- 
tal tutelage the} have formed a distinct 
prejudice against their neighbouncg countnes, 
— a prejudice that is pracUcall} keeping them 
aloof from all the ideals and a»pirations of the 
Ea«L It seems this island countr} is now 
almost jirepared to serve as a stratepc base 
for Occidcntah«m to initiate attack ujxm the 
East from this particular direction 

The story of the rhilippme* slinuld be a 
great lesson for the old countnes of the Onent, 
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il they \soultl hkc to undcp'tnnd ^HlQt the vvork 
of Uip Occidcntftls m'xv tvrDUmlly mean to 
them , .. 

To a hltlc south of tlic Philij'pmcs there 
18 another important group of islands now 
kiio\vn as llic Dutch East Indies Tlic name 
signifies that the people of this group arc now 
having civilization from the Occident This 
docs not mean Uiat thej iicrc not civih^cd 
before Tor, here Tsas the centre of tint 
bplondid ancient civilizaLon the first to spread 
to all the neighbouring islands including Uic 
Philippines and perhaps Formosa Here was 
the centre of the great empire of MadjapaM 
which flourished m the fifth century AD 
llicn came Islam with its aggressive culture 
It destroyed much of the native civiUzabon, 
but failed to wipe out its deep influence over 
the people Thej have admitted I«lam but 
onlv as an outward garb while inwardl> their 
ancient civibsation still persists 

But will It persist very long wh^ tte 
Occidentals ore at work arnong the 
Missionaries, merchants, 
eaiToTarc there from the Occident hclp^ 

not Inc noiiCT of the Dutch m 

^^^haY 'Si 

their ™’‘“7/the world 13 told about tbiun by 
to the latter it toe war™ ^,11 j3„t it i» a 
the former of their mtelhiicnce of civilitcd 
bad rencetion upou “'I ‘y “f “pt as true the 
humanity to bsten to and ^cc P 

noisy Bclt-appraisemcnt of toe 

SS" ^ S‘e' peopl revolt i. 


Ulcv are happy? ^Vhy should not the world 
be allowed to hear from them direct of the 
real causes of revolt? Java is a part of the 
East and tlio Javanese are the blood brothers 
and cultural fellows of a good many Orientals, 
ft 13 but very natural for them to maintain 
Ihoir e1o«c relationships m all the exigencies 
of life Yet the country is even today m 
careful!} isolated as the Philippines under the 
Spaniards Arc the Javanese being ciulizcd 
In the manner the Filipinos have been? Me 
Uiey alM intended to be shadows of the 
Occidentals , , 

Indo China and the Mala} Peninsula do 
not belong to any island group Tliey fomi the 
south-east border of the mam land of Asia 
Indo-Chma as the name indicates, belong 
both to India and China This is cspeciallv 
true m the cultural sense, for the civilization 
which grew up here in ancient times still giv« 
out in It the characteristics that are essentialh 
Indian and Chinese But it has been sliced 
out by an Occidental power and is, like Java 
kept i«olated b} a strict immigration pohev 
from any close contact with other Oriental 
countnes The world however, is told by »4 
civilizers that all is well with the people, that 
the country is rapidly progressing under their 
benign tutelage If all is well over there, what 
could 1^ the necessity of that permanent 
special tribunal of Saigon, called the Com- 
mission Cnminclle created in the form of a 
Star Chamber? Wiv should so many simply 
hearted Annamites bo ncUms of this tribunal 
— being condemned to long impnsonment 
deportation, forced labour, or death— for 
imaginary charges framed up by the ruling 
power and not allowed to be examined becai^e 
‘ the security of the state demands it? ^e 
cunous Orientals may wonder as to the 
dirccUon of the country’s progress News has 
not failed to leak out that about two jei^ 
ago there jyas n popular outbreak m the 
country As a result of this outbreak *‘on 
January 14 1933 there were about three 

thousand political pnooners, and seven thousand 
have been sentenced since the Yen-bay affair 
many of whom are old men, women, and 
children, guilt} of having demanded a reduc- 
tion of taxes, the suppression of corporal 
punishment m pnvate undertakings and 

universal suffrage" (Remain Rolland, m The 
World Tomorrow, September 14 1933) The 
world might have been supplied with a 
customary explanation — something like com 
munist agitation or native conservatism against 
progress and reform, but it is certainly difficult 
for ^e world to withhold a different conclusion 
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from what gave occasion to similar facta id 
many other places An incident of this kind 
explains the direction of progress in Indo China 
And when it is said that peace has been restored 
an intelligent outsider mav take httlc time to 
wonder how manv unfortunate natives have 
been re«torcd to eternal peace 

There are some verj ancient countnes in 
the Orient, each with a distinctly glorious 
eivnliration of its own — a cmlization that has 
been going on since time bejond the reach of 
recorded history For many thousand year* 
each of thc'e cmhiations has been working to 
temper, refine, and sublimate the nature of the 
people who have, therefore, grown to love and 
to live by the ideal more than the real Tlie 
Occidentals have natural!) found the good 
nature of these people to their great advantage 
and have been thoroughly successful in intrench 
mg themselves in these ancient counlnes Bu* 
the task of carrying cmhzation to the people 
of tho«o countnes has not been a simple one at 
all As elsewhere, the Occidentals have been 
working here also with their usual apparatus— 
the Bible, the bottle and the bayonet, but the 
expected result seems to be far from being 
realircd To deal a crushing blow to the great 
civilizations of these countnes still remains to 
be their Inppy dream The), however are not 
Qi'couragcd Their success in other phccs has 
sened to stimulate their spint to push on their 
•elf imposed task 

Bcsidc« what would the people of thode 
eountnes upon whom the Occidentals have 
succeeded in imposing their cmlization think of 
them, if the latter would stop their favourit** 
work m an Oriental countr) because it happen'^' 
to have its own distmct civilization? Thc) 


have been told and made to beheve that the 
ways of thc Occidentals arc the onh civilized 
wajs and it is for the good of the world that 
every country should adopt thc^'c ways and none 
cl‘«e Would not tho«c earners of civilization 
be in an embarrassing positi^if they stopped 
their work in such a countr) and let its people 
hvc in their own wa)8? V/ould not that mean 
a tacit recognition of the fact that their wa)s 
may not be thc only civilized wa)s7 May not 
that lead tho«e people who have been civihzcd 
by the Occidentals to quc«tion about what has 
been done in their countnes? 

Naturally they cannot think of stopping 
their work They mav be told that thc emb 
zations of the«c countnes arc the fruits of long 
cxpcncnec hav mg passed through forty to fifty 
centuncs of tests and exp-'nments 'Hiey me) 
be invited to «ce thc profound truths that 
underlie these cmhzations They mav be 
supplied with innumerable facts of great benefit 
demed from the application of the«e truths 
Thev may be shown how their work invanabl) 
portends great confusion m tho peaceful life of 
the people Still they cannot help They mus^ 
cany on their work without ps)ing any heed 
to thc protests and entreaties of the people 
The«c people m-iy be nght m their own way of 
looking at things but they have their own wav 
too, which is supposed to bo always better than 
any other way So the) must impose their own 
way upon others If the tactics they have used 
successfully in other countries do not seem 
adequate to realize their objective m this or that 
country, thev must devise more clever ones and 
try them They certainly have been trying all 
thev can think of with tho fond hope that it 
might help them rcahzc their dream 



BRESLAU, THE CAPITAL OF SmESU 
By HETTY KOHN 


I F mmtv-mnc ca"cs out of a hundred, tte 
I reader -mil have no a 017 clear '<icf “ 

* mind of the position of Breslau on the nmp 
of Gemanj nathcr is this surprising, for 

seen m tne strec n/,Tifpronces are held 

scientific education^ 

there, and University oi Breslau 

?;ru.e^^"s°pU to see and do when we get 
'^''rhere is something very solid about 

Breslau so often regarded as “ off 

Breslau, though so Oj importance, 

the map, on the mam highway 

situated on the nver Oder, 

from Germany to “ population of 

Europe With its P .. -.f, m the whole of 

6ro,o5o, It ts the sevenlh^ertj^ to _ 

Germany, and as reg r ,„„i 

SU It wWSnd |y to the Ker 

S of /Sr'and' ” sSl ^capita. 

cidreme south-eastoro ^ 

”Ko‘?Sko^ 

-£rw^SSmn- 

atSSHsifS 

before nne bo nch that it ccolury 

of “ ’”5,° the ’“ Golden B‘*’''’'’“porlnnt centre 
known as tn Cracow, an imp » jQ^golian 

later It was Wto c- *0 wCbut 


a new, vi ell-planned German citj aro«e, and 
the powerful German merchants, 
connections extended to Russia and Turkey 
estabhshed the large market square (the 
"Ring”) still extant todaj 

Those vere spacious dajs for Breslau 
Trade prospered, industries and in the 

J4th and 15th centuries Uie guilds became 
influential Tins prospentj is reflected m the 
beautiful Gothic architecture of "dimerous 
hinldmcs sacred and -ecular, e«peciall> th^ 
glorious Town Hall (Rathaus) on 
® In the 18th century, the proud c>t> which 
had withstood repeated attacks from Poland 
nnd Bohemia, came mto the 
Wf^pMck the Great of Prussia He built a- 

Cl-er?,, ^renfe^n: 

Breslau were d,smmlW^^^ to 1813, Ktog 

Fnedneh f Mm ^n^opIeT’’ end 

[““a w'et thaftoe votoS gWmd 
m their determination to free 
!he world-from Napoleon's dommaUon 

^ca^ It smna w b gj^ce 

il« numerous ouiiam^. 

^92^ the Fair (Mes«c) having 

C'rAcd dunW t'to -“J/'"”-* ^ 

Sed nTb\ to be able to 

appmoiate the toeiam al 

SgrijiSw-S 
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humorous •'cenes of the market and the cha«e 
of fights between knighta and peasants The 
kejnote of all the«e representations is the jov 
of life (Lebensfreude) which made those 
mediaeaal arti«ts *0 cheerfully oreatiae The 
intenor wath its dignified assembly and 
banqueting halls is w orthj of the extenor 
The Bre«!au Rathaus is justly famed 
throughout Germany 

The impo«ing Lnuersity on the bank of 
the Oder was built ju't oier 200 years ago by 
the Jesuits a^ a college for their Order on the 
site of an ancient cattle In 1930 I accompanied 
a friend to «e\eral lectures on the history of 
Indian literature delnered by a German 
professor who had studied in India It was 
the regular class for internal students of 
Ban«knt in their first year The theme was 
the gods and goddes«cs of the Rig Veda the 
lecture** being of course in the German 
language I was surpn ed to «ec the large 
attendance at lca«t thirty students including 
a good many young ladies The teaching and 
research work done by Brcahu Unnersity is 
solid and thorough Man\ «cliolars of inter 
national fame ha\e been among its profe «or8 

The Aula Lcopoldina is one of the 
mo«t beautifully decorated halls m Germany 
and IS the assembly hall (aula) of the 
Uni\er«ity It is a magnificent specimen 
of the Barock style charactensed by the 
colossal sue heaiiness and roundness of its 
forms (Barock=quaint odd) which flourished 
in the 17th and 18th centurie* Every inch of 
the walls IS coiered with superb frescoes and 
sculptures likewise the whole extent of the 
ceiling The effect is that the hall looks far 
smaller and the ceiling lower than is m realit% 
the ca«e The laM«hne«s of the decoration 
literally took my breath away It is almost 
o\erw helming It is a style to which one 
would haie to accu«toro oneself by scxeral 
M«its I regretted that though «ince my 
childhood I had paid se%cral xnsits to Brc«lau 
this was the only opportunity I had of seeing 
this unique hall It is an unforgixable era 
to allow oneself onU a few minutes to mcw a 
place like this, but the beadle was waiting to 
lock the door The Lm^e^slt^ is rightly proud 
of this maricllous hall and it is beautifulh 
kept 

On two 1 lands in the naer Oder the 
“Domin«el’ and the ‘ Sandin«cl whicli realh 
form a town m tliem el\es we find the ' Golden 
Bi hopnc still m a floun lung condition 
The catheilral (Dom) and a number of other 
interc'ting churches contain inestimable art 
treasures An old mons'tcij building now 
81-4 


houses the State and University hbranes The 
beauty lies more in the picture«que grouping 
than m the actual architecture of the mdmdual 
cnlifices 



The Assembly Hall in the knnersitj 
(Aula Leopoldmal 


4 gruesome legend i told in one of 
Goethes ballads The Dance of Death 
(Totentanz) about the high tower of 

*^1 Elizabeth « Church (Elisabeth Turni) in 
the heart of Breslau As the warder of the 
tower looked down at midnight he saw the 
gravc« in the churchvard open and one after 
another the skeletons join hands and execute 
a dance Hampered by their flowing shrouds 
the «keleton3 shook them off and danced 
mernly in the moonlight This struck the 
witchman a so grotesque that ynelding to a 
'Uddeti temptation I e ran down and stole one 
of the shrouds and ®ped up with it to hi tower 
to sec what would happen The dance ended 
each skeleton again draped it«elf in it« shrou ' 
and di appeared into its grave The one whose 
shroud was mi ing went clattenng to cacl 
grave to find out which of its companion had 
done it this injury But soon it «ccnted the 
•'hroud m the air Tlie skeleton being unable 
to get through the door of the tower because 
it bore metal crosses and had been blc ed 
climbed rapidly up to the top of the tower 
The warder grows pale gladh would he now 
return the ®hroud Too late The end of the 
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clotli cftiiRht on fl phnrp iron point Tlic 
ujirilcr’fl Inst inoincnt hns come Ami ns the 
miglitv hell rings one, the skeleton is dnslud 
to pieces below 

A pccojiil legend Ims notlnng eiipenifttunl 
nhmit it, nnd is onlj too well-founded Tlie 
Church of &t Mnrj Mngdalcnc (Mnna 
MnR(lnkiicnkirche) eontnins m ono of its twin 
ppirrs n great hell (Armesuendcrglocke) cast 
m 1380 A I) l)> Miehacl Wilde llie pathctir 
ptorj of the casting of this bell has been 
iiiiniortnh-ecl in a poem b> Wilhelm Muclhr 
( Dir Olockengu-s zu Breslau ) 



I.brao of rrcdonck the Great n the r-.hce 


On the tiny nhen Hie great bell naa to be 

(he tap /f 1 -th One touch an 

ibsencc on p n patient care and 

iinskille 1 aaoci micriit be spoiled — 

skilled labour of resist the temptation 

Tlie lad f Xved the metal to 

He opened Hm tai “ j, easier founder 

pour into «■« torn the hoy. face 

"irhad tappeued In hi. fury at the thouglit 


that the work of art, into which he had put his 
Itart and soul, and which was to hnic been his 
life'n crowning acliioicmcnt had now almo't 
cpitauilj bcdi spoilt, lie turned on his 
apprrntJfv an 1 dealt him /i Won which 
resulted in Ins instantaneous death Imme 
diatclv repentant Wildo gaic him«elf up 
fo tlu autliorUict* and wa« dulj condemned 
to dentil A-ked whether he had anj dc«irc 
he begged to be allowed to hear just once the 
Found of the new bell He longcil to know 
\ hctlicr hi< work had succeeded Hia wish 
was grantcfl The new Iiell — which pro\ed to 
Ik ab olutclj flawless — tolled for the first time 
at the execution of its creator The aoice of 
the bell IS clear and bcnutiful liut when people 
hiar It the> remember the pathetic sacrifice 
of till) c two human lives 

Bj waj of contri«t there are the modem 
building of the Police Headquarters (Pohrei 
J’lao'-Klium) and the colo««al ultra modem 
Mono\ Order Po«t Office (Po«tscheckamt 
Hodhaus) 1 was told that the burners 
transacted by means of moncj orders in Silesia 
H 60 enormous that the conetmction of tin* 
‘.k\ Fcrapcr wo-* a nccc««it} 

Breslau is well olT for public parks and 
gardens and the municipal authonties see to 
It that thc> an laid out and u«ed to the full 
advantage There arc two large parks with 
fine trees lakes and open air cafe'* where on 
summer evenings the citizens maj be seen in 
hundrefs with their children enjojing their 
glass of beer or delicious German raspberrv 
sjrup and Ji«tening to the orchestral mu«ic 
The Promenade forming as it were a 
green girdle round the old citadel ii still a 
favourite walk with the Bre lauers We walk 
along the bank of the deep broad clinnnel which 
m past centuries was the cit} moat but 
wl icli since Napoleon'* time has become the 
Stndtgrabcn with swans swamming in it 
Now idays trees overhang its peaceful wraters 
and in the winter tlie citizens skate over its 
surface 

Further afield stand the castle of the ex 
I mg of Saxony at Sibvllcnort and that of the 
ex Crown Prince at OcK A picturesque old 
monastery with huge bcecli trees in its grounds 
13 at Trcbmtz and it h only a morning ■* motor 
trip to Polmsch I i«sft the frontier between 
Germany and Poland 

‘'cveral garden suburbs have come into 
existence of recent years In the one all the 
road arc called by the names of flowers so 
that residents have picturesque addresses like 
Tulip Way (Tulpenweg) Carnation W'ay 
(Nelkcnweg) or Lilac Way ' (FJiedcrweg) 
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The Mone> -Order Po<t Office 

In another the roads are called after bird* *0 
that %ou might Ine in Sparrow Wav 
i®perlintr*weg> Robin Rcdorea t \^a^ 
(Rotkehlchenneg) or ®eagull <Moe 

wenbegt 

In ortler to encourage the cultnation of 
phnti» tie nninicipa]it> of Breslau gne-* 
annimlh to niana tl ou«an(I* of sc1ix)11ki\ in 
stniction in girienin" in parts of the miimripal 
parch n e«pcoialI\ intended for teach n" pur 
po cs It nl o cj\ts «otne thousand of oKut* 
in pots to >ounp cirl« in the elcmcntnra «ehools 
with full instructions } on to tend them 

The \rt Callen ( "Mu eum ) eonlama 
flmong oti or tl inp* paintings ba the German 
painter* Bocckhn (Ian l«eapes and alleponeal 
themes) Icnbach and ^^enzcl (portraits and 
historical subjects) and Steffeks charmine 
picture of Queen line (consort of Fncdnch 
Bllhelm III of Pru««ia and rcaered as an ideal 
of German womanhood) with her two «on* 

Among the municipal mu«cums for special 
subjects i« n School Alu-^-um ’ (®cl u!mu«eum) 
nhich cities m other eounlncs nould do well 
to eopv Tl IS la open on two afternoons a 
week Faendhing pertaining to pedapogj is 
tp l»e t/urrd then, uicl Kiinc apparnfii*} nnt* 



The Toco Hall (Rathau* 

school furniture There is a hbrar> of about 
20000 aolumes \dMee i« obtainable a* to the 
purchase of apparatus pictures etc for schools 
m Brc lau and the pro\ince of ‘^ile«m It 
speaks tioU for the culture of the mumc 1 paht^ 
of Breslau that the cit\ fathers reali«e m 
« praciira) a manner tie aa«t importance of 
tl c proper education of tl c citirens of tomorrow 

The 01 eriatora in Breslau i« proaided 
witl partieiilnrh powerful instruments There 
I* a fine 7oo m tie town The I ri lge« tie 
market hall* all arc cfilcient The raan\ 
statue of famous men arc plca'ing — not tl e 
eac sores that statues often are 

Bre«lm is a go al rad cit> m practicalli 
e\er\ thing and it i« rati er interesting to eon 
s der that in tic ninctic* of last centurv, wltn 
the cita and suburbs of I^ndon had 3 U«t made 
op tlictr minds to tn elcctnc tramwaa« though 
financiers declared that the new.fargVd mean* 
of locomotion could ncicr proae a paring pro 
position Breslau had alrcadv had a regular 
Fcmee of t! c^c same ‘ trams w ithout her**'* 
for seacml jear* 

Tfie theatres maintain a rcr\ high standard 
of artistic cfTcicacj B'c<!au audiences ar** 
ultra c-jtieel nrd r^hirKj b*r* thr* brs* Will 
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Uum TIicv in'iH upon ImsinR oiwrntic 
ptrf( nnnnco'* nil tiic ^cnr round nt the ^tndt- 
TlidiUr (n fine bmldinR) In I ondon Tor »n 
fitnnrc, ojurns nre ptnRfd onK (luring a eriort 
^oa‘'On oi onch >cnr 

Xpnrt from the oflicinl concert** of the inu>'ical 
Foditic" (xcellont orRnn nnd \ocnl recitaU are 
pnen in the Miriou** principnl places of 

i\OP*hip _ ... 

For the student of German hternture 
Brcdim h not without interest The no\cli«t 
Gunia lTe%lftR h\cd nnd uorkrd m Breslau 
nnd made one of the old hou-cs in Ihc 
Mbrccht‘-*tra«'»t the fcene of lu« famous no\ cl 
of German commercial hfe in the 
centui^ ^oU unrl Ilnben fDcbit and Cred t) 
The nlle\ called -Wct^gerbcrohlc mth the 
picturesque wooden lion«c« is ,f°"‘ j’’ ,1® rjl 
minrtcr al o immortnh«cd in Soil tmd //nhen 
Ics'-ing hied ill Brc>lau in the da>9 when he 
V ns sccrelarv to General Taucntzicn 
Ii(=K|p« Its bemR a proat market 
tlie acnmltural and parden produce o( <!dcsia 
Breshu Ins notable cabinet tnctoncs and 
bren erics ant the produce ot the jnmoi's 
Silc-inn linen and damask looms is sold 

\““th regard to the brcuoncs ac -houW 
p tbal like Munich ‘l-un'; “rin 

?e“.;aorrs^.;S°l* 

hot sau«age«--<on‘»umca 

^'^Vn“mTlrdi:.e£pbLiH^^^^^ 

nilminalinp n tl » 

Mountains udh tlieir ng .odiistnca arc pla- 
koppe The mam b p„„lcd potter} and 

bloainp hand ‘'rabr° iler}^^^^ , 

wood cars mg __ of TJoner Sile«ia of which 
famous Ke and .rh.ch ha%c 

mention Gerhart Hauptmann in 

!;rdr=“S":'B^eb^e>r oarers) 


In Breslau ns indeed m all German cities 
there IS plcntj of social life The people work 
well and jilaj well in other words they have 
the nrt of making the mo‘’t of their time 

Mucli might be wntten about the German 
custom of celebrating birlhdajs Alanj a time 
}ia\e I seen a busj Breslau merchant ru«h from 
lijs office between 12 and 1 noon to one of the 
many beautifully arranged florists' shops to 
emerge fnc minutes later carrying a flowenng 
plant jn a pot a ro«etree or a tulip or Molct 
plant and thence repair with his wife to con 
gratulitc some elderly lady on her birthday 
As«einbled there he will find twenty or thir^ 
other fnends and relntncs on a similar errand 
and all the Ruc«ts partake of coffee and whipped 
cream and enormous slices of delicious birth 
day cake 

The Chnstnns sca'on is \crj pretty in 
Breslau Fir trees come pouring into the citv 
from the outljmg districts in cartloads to be 
sold as Christmas trees and decorated with 
1 cht« and gifts in the homes of the poor as 
well as the wcaltha One of the large squares 
in the city is transformed as if by magic into 
a forest of the«e fir trees for sale 

Any description of Bre'lau would be in 
complete without a mention of the great aarietj 
of German sweetmeats attracts ely displayed m 
the shops— chocolate cats and dogs and chickens 
and marzipan potatoes gingerbreads in funny 
shapes of men and women with eyes made oi 
currants — the great delight of the children and 

dozens of other specialities 

Cities arc often judged by the imprc« ion 
— the atmosphere— of their principal street. ^ 
The Schweidmtzcr Strasse ( B r e s I a u s 
■Main Street ) is a well proportioned animat- 
ed street with an indefinable air of homelme's 
and friendliness about it and it is ne^er ugly 
or depressing Nowadays the Inely Garten 
Strasse with its dazzling illuminations bids fair 
to outdo the Schweidmtzcr Stras«e at least in 
the c%enings , , . -n i 

As has been remarked abo^e Breslau is 
not in the hmelight The best word to describe 
Breslau is the one used at the beginning of this 
article — solid , , . , . t 

Breslau is a solid substantial city Long 
may it remain so 



EMBROIDERY THE MAIN INDUSTRY OF KASHflIIR 

The History of Tire Rtcs 

Bi DIP GRAND VERMA 


T O the ordinarj holidaj mmded \j«itor 
K‘\shmir merelj means a spot of merr^ 
making a place where mortal man 
forgets his mortal wornes and enjojs a moment 
of eat drink and be merry An equal if 
indeed not greater importance of this beauti 
ful ^alleJ lies in its great art and industry 
which IS one of its greate«t assets and an a^et 
of India as a nholc To a backward and 
indu'triallj domifallen India Ka«hmir 
pro\ndes a Ic'^on as well as a warning It 
senes her as a stimulant to regain her lost 
industries and al«o reminds her of the cau«e« 
that led to the commercial degradation of 
India The skill and refinement of the 
Kashmman workers and artisans fill the 
beholder with wonder and admiration and 
bring back to the mind tho«c forgotten chapters 
of past hiatoiw when India was a aentablc 
mar\el m the «phere of trade and industrj 
Kashmir has alwa>s been famous for its 
indu«tries particularlj its work in embroidery 
which has steadilj held its own cien m tbe^e 
machine ridden time« when hand work ha« 
come under a unner«al discount 

A «et of cau«e« lias been re«pon«ibIc for 
keeping this ancient art of the country alne 
The country being hilly «fiecp rearing is the 
mo«t popular indu try The wool thus 
collected 1*1 u«ed for the preparation of a large 
number of articles of wear ranging from the 
mo«t rudimcntaia blanket costing next to 
nothing to the mo t delicate and refincil 
pasdniina i1j6mr co rtng- mure rt\an rfe weigrti" 
m gold 

Of late Kashmir has been inaadcd by the 
demon of machincia in the form of large scale 
indu«tia such a« for the preparation of «ilk 
and matches but the bulk of the industries are 
still moMng in their traditional groo\c3 and 
wath advantage too — for the moment Ka«limi” 
takes to tlic mo<lcm form of industry her 
rao«t precious and valued treasure in the form 
of her artisans will meet the fate of their 
prototv'pes in the mam land 

I have seen Ka«hminan workers busy in 
their embroidery work and for hours I have 
gaped in utter dumbnc « at the rapidity of 
their hands the intricacies of their de«ign the 


barmom of their art and the genera! excel 
lince of their finish The embroidery work is 
earned on in various wavs touching articles 
of exten ive u«e but it is done with perfection 
on the numda rug the chief commodity of 
export from this vallev and one of the mo«t 
valued from the whole of India 



V T>T>ical Numda R t; 

It would perhaps be of «omc intcrc t to 
tin. reader to know a little history of this 
conunoditv winch ha« now become «o famous 
in foreign markets notably America 

nic «o called Ka«himn numda is not rcallv 
indigenous mo t of it being imported from the 
Chine c Turki«tan where it is prepared from 
pure wroo! particularlv m the cities of Khu’an, 
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Knelil nr, nnd yRrl\,nn(l Somp nwnda is 
felted in Srmngnr al«o from natne wool but 
tlii'5 IS rather of a low hind From Gluncsc 
liirkistiin heaps of nnwdfis arc brought b\ 
hor«c c ira\ an vm I adnhh, the time taken 






An Artisan at Embroideiy Work 




ecrai itself is a \erj interesting place full of 
queer inerchandjec amJ its strange Ladakhi 
merchants 

The plain nu»w?n thus brought to 
Ivublimir undergoes a set of processes before it 
IS ready for export It lias to undergo dyeing 
designing embroidering wasliing and finalls 
baling before being shipped abroad The whole 
Itroccss IS cxtrcmclj interesting and it i' 
delightfullv cvecuted by the expert Kashmiri 
artisans all Muhammadans Tlie business is 
carried on b> set eral concerns both with 
Indian as well as foreign capital and there arc 
as man} as ten or tn el\ e big companies doing 
the nHtrtrffl trade The one mo«t popular i® 
that of a rich Sadh from Famkliabad doing 
bn«k business 

The chief market of export i® America 
«hcre numda from Ka'limir is con«ittnpd in a 
\er> large quantiU escry \oar The number 
ot numda» exported at times goes as high a® 
100 000 and sometimes eaen more 

It may be asked nln Amenc-i should be 
the onK market for so u cfiil a commoditj a« 
the numda rug« of Kashmir The answer i 
that partK the Americans alone can afford to 
pa} for it and parth perhaps that tlio 
American', haae taken a great fane} to this 
great oriental art E^er\nhere m America 
the niirndfl mil be found at nlmo^t all porta 
ond cities its chief centres being New York 
Boston Philadelphia San Franci«co— in fact 
all the towns on the Ea«t and the West coasts 

It IS no small credit to the great art of 
Kashmir ^Inch has held its onn e\en in *0 
machine minded a countrv as America parti* 
culnrl} in face of the competition of substitutes 
like cifi’^^t The Americins like the Kashmiri 
rugs so much that thex decorate e^e^} nook 
and comer of their houses with this oriental 
product 

Tlic numdas are designed m bcwildenng 
wa\s which only n KashmlTi workman kno^n 
how well to do and the American bu}er alone 
knows how best to appreciate It would be 
cxtremel} difficult cither to imitate this art or 
to depict Its excellence 


IN UNKNOWN SPAIN 


SHEIKH IFTEKHAIl RASOOI 


T he Spam of literature and legend 

disappearing fa«t R ho a anta to pee 
flounced 'enontas in high comb and 
mantilla mil soon haae to look for them on 
the films or at masquerades The Ining Go\as 
to be seen at e%er\ step in Madrid and the 
Ining Murillos in Sanlle mil soon Inc in 
museums onlj Thej can be «ecn to «^)Ine 
cvtint onlj if one goes to the north uestem 
pTOMUcc’ — A«lutias Leon Galicia l^hlch mlh 
Cn«tille form the nucleus of Oldest Spam 
And there, (mthm three days’ aojage from 
England) n a eQuntr 3 of «uch e\qui«itc btaiiti 
a* to ‘'tand companion mth nni in the world 
In Northern Spain travelling i« easj 
though no one “peaks anj thing but Spam«h 
Tlie tTain» are slow but punctual the hotels 
u*ualls ven clean the people affable and the 
fare abundant even if pr<«entcd at strange 
lours— ten o clock at night i' the time for 
beginning a prolonged dinner 

RinvOF'rxLA 

On the fea-coa«f wliere tlie ^pam-h 
I’jrinc-e“ rpread out like the finger« of a hand 
arc little tow-n* known onh to a few and each 
n paradise for all who fi»li or btthe or walk or 
merciv dream 

Peril ijia nibadc-ella in \'tufia« is the 
loieliC't of all \ salmon rntr |hk> 1> it«elf m 
tlie liarlniur ami in the verge lies the little 
rcil roofeil town wiili charaeten'tir gla«« 
iwcUvKnl bvlcoiui-* a*- \f tiltcil off the green lull 
while l>rjond on a tongue of land from on 
v\ira\>ptu'» gnivi & sn^.'ie row ol -vAla- look'* 
icro « vcUow ‘and" to the ojH’n sea Inland 
high mountain- glow with soft shade" of the 
blue and purpk rare m southern land" A* 
evtrv turn there i- «otuc vacw of ‘lartlina 
Ik lutv — till pattern of Inml an I water roof 
an 1 hill or a tuft of sn ipdn^uii bnghf enm on 
I'cain-t gm lmn«tone or eucihptu trvcK 
ri ing dark and tall from a vivil meidiw of 
du-ie- an! clover It i" a hent igi of natural 
Uantv which i" the lurthnght «f tvera 
‘*1 am ml 


-anctuar} A cathedral latch built ri«cs 
proudh on the precipitous «pur of a hill in 
remembrance that this wild mountain place 
1 the cradle of ‘"pain ’ For here it i3 «aid 
the Moors and Pelajo came in conflict and 
torrents ran with blood on both 'ide“ 

The e mountains arc rich in iron and other 
minerals mined largel> bv Briti h companic®, 
and "hipped from the port of Gijon — a bathing 
if'Hvrt among ^pam-li and Germans Here arc 
-picjoU" "treets with a stucco saincnc«« ringing 
with tram" public garden* ancient chiirehc* 



n lnivir-rt\ an 1 on( of ihi mo-t lunutiful 
ntlidral- m ‘^pain — laN Gothic mtli tower- 
in^ pilUt" nnd vlowms ex]ian i of gla*" 
nrd a v i«t larvdl rrnslo- of nariv coloin."! 
rphti lour 
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The Church of St Isidore— Leon 


thanks to the untiring tr'iveller differ not & 

1 onny from tliose of anj country and old 
l)ou«cs on vtooricn stays \jsigot])jc trills nbere 
the yellow wall flower grows m the crumbling 
mortnr and medi'c\nl churches 

There is fine sculpture in some of the 
tomb on one the paint linger^ a reminder of 
low medieval sculpture was Mnd with colour, 
and there are 15th century paintings, Italian 
and Flomi«h of much beauty 

Older than other buildings is the Church 
of St Isidore in which 11th century 
Romanesque blonds with late Renaissance 
}ls troaswro i3 the I’anlhcon ' wJjcre njmy 
J mgs arc buried 

GALicta 

Galicia 13 also \cry pretty with precipitous 
mountains wild flowers and beautiful forests, 
it has many towns noted some for hot springs 
some for architecture and hi«torj but Santiago 
sutpasscs all b\ reason of its great past The 
days are gone when the flow of pilgrims from ^ 
c^eiy country was so great that merchants 
grumbled at tl e obstruction of tlic road Now 
much of tlic town lias boon remodelled e\cn 
the Cathedral itself It bnngs to memory the 
days when kings and saints came here m 
rexerent pilgrimage — Matilda of England 
Idnard II and his wife Louis III of France 
St Dominic Bninctto Latim Dante s master 
and many others Nowhere sculpture figures 
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chow fiuch inwardness, such gra\e beautj, such 
hannonj of composition Even the tapre**- 
6u one's of Leon is here surpassed Here is a 
poem in stone to stand corapan-on with e^en 
42hartrcs 

Bejond Santiago the 'ea-coast is a senes 
•of hill bom ba>s, each with a nebulous 
"beantj that makes it seem the scene for «ome 
"* Embarcation for Cytherea ’ To Villagarcia, 
Tvitb its island-studded harbourage, the Bntish 
Home Fleet comes and is made welcome, for 
•traditions of the Peninsula ^ar have left 
kindi> memones among the Galicians It is 
•one of the world’s most beautiful harbours, 
and grow s jearlj in importance — a sign of the 
«vakcmng pro«penty of Spain 

The CHA^GE 

The republic has heightened and sharpened 
iSpam’s inten«e concern with ideas and changed 
lier tastes in literary «tylcs The thousand' of 
open forums in which all the problems of the 
uru%erse were settled wghtlj now devote 
thcEfi'elvcs largely to current events They 
are held around every table in c\erv cafe — 
more than likely mo«t of the night They also 
•occur in certain plaias and streets, for ever> 


Spanish town has some such pubbe meetmg- 
piace and quite as m ancient Greece, citizens 
drift by ana join whateier group seems most 
interesting Most «tnking are the old women 
and gitU at the'c parliaments, gesturmg as 
lehementlj and expounding as intensely as 
their lords, and being heard, too 

TVith all this change, one begins to wonder 
if it will do away entirely mth the land of 
castles and gyp'ies and castanets and, rubbing 
out the glamour, Iea\e a dark-eyed \crsion of 
them'clves Hardly Spam has some heir- 
looms that she has not put away at all She 
13 wilbng to leam from any one who has it to 
leach nbat is practical and nhat is amu'ing 

Spain keeps her dances and music, her 
bullfights and her beloicd theatre \bo\e all, 
she keeps her own rhytlim of bvmg There is 
no such thing in Spam now as a solitary 
Spaniard 

Old people eigh and shake Ihcir heads, but 
the middle-aged are cheerful and the jouny 
exuberant And they «aj «ignificantly, *Tbe 
«ua of today is better than the shadows of 
yesterday We were a great nation once 
and we are on our way to being a great nation 
Again ' 


RAMaiOmJN ROY AND WESTERN EDUCATION 

By G L CHVNDAVARKAR 


I N piMng our annual homage to the memorv 
of Ranimoliun Roy, ue haie to remind 
our«clve' of the ideal he kept before his 
•ciea and the many-«ided T^o^emcnt he set afoot 
S.<A V»\?> W»kT5- 

nicn When nc rcmeinbcr how, witli a cleat- 
Ilf'S of ^^«^on and a prophetic in'ighl into thing' 
ns tlicv ought to be, be fore'aw that the future 
■of India 'iiould be built on the foundation of 
imit% Airong her people, our hearts arc filled 
mfh 'harnc to 'ec that e'cn after a l3p«c of 
two y cars and a cenlur> «ince Ramtnohun Rov 
wns called away from this world, the ideal he 
placed before the succeeding generations to 
follow should 'til! be hidden in the gloom\ 
dsrknc" of the future Among the citcmal 
eau««*' that have united with ou- own inherent 
w caknc««es m PU'hing awav the achieiTment of 
the national ideal of a free and united India, 
the syrtem Dial bv o*5eial sanction ha3 under- 
taken to educate India's n'lrg generations for 


the last hundred years, occupies a prominent 
place 

This year marks the close of a century 
since the powerful pen of that * ma'ter of super- 
hitwes ’ — ea. Eaf.hAh. e.tk’A 

Macaulat — broujdit about a distinct change m 
the cour«c of et enta in this countn Tlic 

firnme«s and ttgour with which "Nfacaulav, as 
chainnan of Uic Committee of Pubhc In'trur- 
tion, ocliocated in bis famous minute of 1S.15 
the introduction of a we«tcni Bi*fem of educa- 
tion and the adoption of the Lnglidi language 
as tlic medium of instruction left the cout’c 
clear for Led \Vilham Bcnticck the 

then Governor-General who by accepting 
Macaulay 'a recommendation*, put a stop to the 
lonj^ and bitter controversv between the 
‘Onentnh'ts' and the ‘Anghests’ 

It IS gcncrallv known that Rammohun Roy 
aas among the fir«l to rccogni'c the tacfulocss 
of a eyslem of education based on European 
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U)»-tl»tyU tiTMl InrJu'liiiK h Kuropcftn unm«.^farj, the nml Hip liannfnl-^li'it 

Kien^i-. f»r thp a(hftn«»HiJt iif Iwlmn.' lie Jnrpplv orrupiwl our enpraes An lato a 
IfK.ViTl ufxin Mjch i( m Hip «nl) cure for at»oui t\x ytnn ftRO. wp lm\c Jiftd to seek tJip 

r «u.l >ln^pr^ to <!cnd hell, of Gmemrmnt leR..lat.on to remote om 

im.l liKit* that l.nd Vcj.t the j>cople nwre social cul frmn our mid^— that of cluld 

in el”TUf-<^ for renturifs. nml ilofimntl> marrifiKc The \\crt has pron.icd ^ J* 

'Jluof-KUd Its i»lfihli«hii»>nt in the rounto cffictut wisjwn* whirl) wr hi%C‘ fums'fulK 

(u.U llammohnn 1to\ phnilcd for the ii«cd tn this pror<M of deetrucUon in Tnan^ 

^ ,. rA Ui dmction- Ihit whih the pror<-- of ,Mnu 

nMnrcwintrinwn. T^Ianiula' Met. the tion hat >.c!dcd the dp-ir.-d fnuMhnt of 

L I of hrin'uni: nl>out a complete etructlon still nnmms to l>e l>rgun. and ou 

ultluint) ou)er ftiitlnoV. and l>chefa of hands fcim to 1)C not ao tfTtclJve in thu* and 

Irnu'sfortnntion in ^ imjiorHitjt part of the national ta4 

!ht Indians ll a 1 .. ^ sincle Hu wfltl* of ipiioranrt that ftoo<l l)ct«pcn one 

pan* lire rla»seB in protmee and anoditr hate Ik-oii drinohshcd 

idniator i.j hut no unif>inc bond of lotc has >et bwt 

IhnEal n 30 ttHre II< cutohliehed to bnne the people toRcthcr undtr 

tion ■ \ ' The old ideas of rthjpon m«pire us no more 

rrcfonnif ndM for in of tjj^ fc„ to jnfu«e new idea* 

liifll «ns Indian in chnract r a liberal rcliRion ha\e not reached the heart* 

ftudniu'h kept out . , yf ^j,gt. mulUtudcs 

Till la«t hundred 5Cft" IL thoucht The vestem s>9lem of education ha« done 
wuntrj a I>tnwl of rapid pro^ etudent little to foster the urowth of national coD«ciouf 
and t\a>8 of hunc, >j|l* fhe western nc«s~na), it ha« b> deliberately excluding al 

of l,istor> can fail faV^h iStru- that belonged to Indian tradition which alon^ 

wstern of ciluealion has broucht our would ha\c lielped the growth of the national 

Scntnl in lielpins the idw« ol ,pinl dMtro>inl nil ,»t.ihililiM of inch « 

nunds into intimate ‘ .bat made growth in the minds of the educated IndiMt 

the It cn'i “• "J"K(',htfcront^ro- «« bn'e Icnmt from the SMtem imicli that !■ 

Inlercolirt lietnecn l ie P«ple of lilies" ^.lunblc m the modem Etiropenn moiemente 

\incct nnd spenhini: different roit- nnd bnve turned it to pood nccount in improt- 

nnd ta«\ IfJ opening 9‘, . . of ndher- mg our matennl rceourccs and contnbutmg to 
deeds in the past and to the our comforta Dut no hate not had the atren^i 

laTto the oi l onl) because tt is old ‘ha new ,l,ot ],ata crept m our midst 

ivstem emated in ns a liimg "t'”” . along with the good points of the Eimpcan 

ine mtll the times I‘ has ol^ P , ^ cnilirntion, oor hate we been able to adapt to 

rauona basts for thinking liSrty our nrqnlreiaeala nnd eendiUons what was'foimd 

rJiSl'c the importance of l”<f"'X' useful in other countries under different eondi- 

mil with the great blc-sinp tlm Engusn ^ national conscioiisncss would alone 

1 frtstcra^has bestowed upon ^ neccssarj Btrengtlj and the 

riraioTriughl in Its train misfortunes as^ capacify to learn cfrecti>ely from the examples 
all 0 ;?bcne;clcnt ot^th^ what is exactl> required for our 

S' r'The-masWpori^h'^-^^^ bcttcracn^^t effecti\e waj to 

‘“""Sas n"totcr of ewtreraeo in “'‘'™ rouse a national consciousness m the hcarta of 

M tn rarSuod us ou nil sides wu h weo^ b„ug them into litiug and 

'and h« pohej had the mtiiS^ touch with what has made their 

of s! lilting out anything Sjf country a nation, and what it is in the nation 

In ta enthusiasm ‘o Sat makes Uiem proud of it At present, when 

PCuchl was the best for the In*aOT, ne 1 , 5 ^ only os a 

h® ‘S, Si— perhaps delibcrntely-ifm^n country labounng under a foreign domination, 

tf il. of Indian culture to haic a place in j,y,jcd into heterogeneous proiinees, and in- 

' f'^'unu of the Indians , eventa habited bj people of different castes, religion 

education 0 a (.jekwards on ‘h' oud languages But these arc not the onlj.ner 

, .n^ St hundred jean. ""S" e thi IhS important features of the land They 
f’‘iJ?e(Se orocess that of weeding out the ,„„.face 

, dcstructiic 0 " ___ heucalh which flow tin ulenl deep waters of 
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ilic stream E%en m the present times when 
our minds are ®o fully occupied with the mis 
lortunes of our country there is nothing that 
rovi«e« our spirits 'so much a'l when wc turn the 
vages of historj adorned with the heroic and 
noble deeds of Ashoka and Akbar or Harsba 
and Shivaji as we hear from the bps of our 
grandmothers the heart stirring stones of 
Janaka and Nachiketa or Seeta and Savitn 
•or 8= we dnnk at the fountain that springs forth 
with endless melodies of Indies poets and 
saints like Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti or 
Chaitanya and Tukaram And then do our 
hearts in their ecslasj exclaim Ah’ Here 
!■» the glory that was once ours' and then our 
hearts yearn for the da> when we might win 
back the glory which we have lost by our omi 
misdeeds All the spectacles of a fevenshlj 
truggling Europe cannot «tir us to such 
activitj as this teaming can But how few 
and slender are the opportunities we ha\e for 
creating such a yearning in the hearts of our 
children or to make them feel proud of the 
national culture of the country? It roust be 
lemerobered that when we speak of India e 
fmlture it is not something we merely dream 
of or find only extolled in the imagination of 
the bards There are striking features of the 
Indian culture that are pre<ent in us even now 
although they are allowed to remain dormant 
and rust away Foreigners who have visited 
India* from time to time have spoken with 
admiration about the great quahties of bospi 
tality, honesty, disinterested devotion and 
the rehgious attitude that dominates every 
thing which an average Indian po'sesscs 
E\en in this sorrow stricken age We ha\e not 
failed to attract the wonder of the world by 
the display of our indrute capacity to suffer 
and saenffee These are the uuraistakable 
features of our national culture but our desire 
to make an organised effort to instil these into 
vsxada W4S vs 

The present system of education so engrossc* 
tlieir energies in assimilating the vaned 
V nowledge it gives them that it is almost an 
impossible task to inculcate in their nunds a 
<ense of pnde for the ancient glory of India 
and thus cultivate m them a national self 

Long before Lord Macaulay had ever 
dreamt that be would be called upon to give 
India an educational system that would 
deterrfine her future Ratnmohun had 

alreadj led a movement towards the introduc 
tion of a European system of education in this 
country The initiative he took in the 
c tablishment of the Hindu CJollege in 1817 
tile encouragement he gave to the educational 


activities of the missionaries and la«tlv the 
famous letter he wrote to Lord Amherst in 
1823 protesting agamet the Govemment’« 
pTOp<»al to have a San''knt college in Calcutta 
— all these things are an unmistakable proof 
of Rammohun Roy's anxiety to bnng the 
minds of his countrymen into direct contact 
with the progressive spint of the West As 
far as the introduction of the study of European 
sciences in the Indian educational system was 
concerned and in his opposition to a system 
ba«ed purel} on oriental learning Rammohun 
Rov Old not 3neld even to Macaulay in 
vehemence and firmness But we should not 
fad to observe one striking difference between 
the ideal Rammohun Roy had m view and 
that wluch found a definite shape in Macaulay’s 
}stem IVhde Macaulsv aimed at the 
cstablahment of an alien culture by supplant- 
ing that which belonged to the land tbe object 
which Rammohun Roy cbenshed in his heart 
wa*' a harmomous blending of the two 
Macaulay wanted the English system to 
suppress the Indian culture while Rammohun 
Roy wanted its help only so far as the removal 
of Ignorance and evil customs was concerned 
To Macaulay oriental literature was not worth 
the paper it was written upon to Rammohun 
Ro> It was an everlasting source of strength 
and solace This difference of outlook toward* 
oriental learning in the two advocates of 
English education is of the greatest importance 
Two years after he wrote his letter to I^ord 
Amheret Rammohun Roy founded the Vedanta 
college at his own residence who^e object could 
not be as it is held by some of those who are 
recognised as authorities in expounding to the 
present generation the true significance of 
Rammohun Roy's work merely to tram the 
priests and missionaries for the preaching of 
the religion he had founded If that and not 
inctruction in secular education and imparting 

and if the Vedanta college were not intended 
to be a place for general learmng its founder 
would not have been anxious “ to connect 
instructions in European sciences and learning 
and in Chn®tian tJnitanani«m — ’ as stated 
by his biographer AIiss Colet The whole 
of Rammohun Roys life was spent in a cntical 
and earnest study of the ancient shaslras and 
other works in Sansknt His scheme of 
national reconstruction was founded on the best 
traditions that were preserved in Indian Iifera 
ture All he did and preached was in«pired bv 
a supreme sense of national seU respect 
although bis nationabsm was m no wav 
antagonistic to the ideal of international 
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felloes ship, T\hich be had clearly perceived 
long before the nations of Europe had even 
caught a shado^v of it. He was himself an 
Indian in the highest sense of the term— a 
product of all that was best m Indian collure, 
tradition and literature It is not difficult to 
imagine that, had he been preserved to us but 
Uo or three years more, he, who had so 
earnestly ad\ocated the introduction of 
European sciences in our education, would have 
been the first to raise his voice against the 
system that was inaugurated by Macaulays 
Minute of 1835 At the present time ;vben the 
world has realised, as it never did before, that 


enlightenment of the induidual bj proper 
and adequate education is the only and sure 
way to national progress, whether in pohtics,. 
social life or material well-being, we need to 
remind ourselves of the duty we owe to the- 
country as to that great countryman of ours 
who has truly been called the maker of modern 
India, and that duty is to have for our n«ing 
generation a system of education which, while 
reaching the remotest comers of the country^ 
will cultivate in them a sense of nationalism 
by giving them an insight into our ancient 
glory and our great traditions 


ITALY AND ABYSSINU 

By D S GORDON, ma , u..b 


■-vpnRABLY no country m the world 

legends and reports o y Ethiopian 

the leopard his^sp^^^ the Bible which 

bis skin? 1 ^jj]Dg 3 impossible The eighth 
has long stood for tninp 

wE 

naent has anotner nVinshanity was pro- 

bably toosm ■» ‘tat 

first f ages ra EmaP® 
throughout the roMle g of prester 

S'hr.rtb“.SS'“ Africa, was wdely 

’’"'"bS perhaps o^SS mlh' the names 
large are the lege queen of Sheba, a 

oI king Solomon and the q , 

province m ancient stared certain 

Siat this beautifu ,„„g before cirt 

intelligence testa invented them An En^sh 
modern psychologists ,besc testa, con- 

poet, after ‘•“ortt.Sn o‘ ®teba departed in 
eludes that the of the wonders she 

order to sPI'^AS ibyssinians accept no such 
had seen But ‘h® A/ ending Accorfinfe to 
tame and unromantie -^Ih 

them the queen was so tn 


Solomon's wonderful performance that she wanto 
ed to reward him suitably So she mameu 
him And the present Emperor of Abyssima 
claims his descent from Menclik, the son of 
Solomon and Sheba .. 

Abyssinia is a vast plateau in the north- 
eastern comer of Africa, 350000 square milea 
m area, te, o\er three tiroes the size 
and four tiroes the sue of Great Britain It 
rises to a height of 8 000 feet above eea-ley£, 
almost perpendicularly from the 
country, and although it is only ten degrees 
to the north of the equator, it has a most 
salubnous and cool climate owing to its great 
end almost uniform eleVation Its soil, on 
account of its volcanic origin, is exceedingly 
nch On the lower levels cotton, indigo, su^- 
cane and coffee are abundantly grown Tlie 
last-mentioned article, coffee, is m fact said’ 
to derive its name from the province of Kaffa 
in South-West Abyssinia, where it grows in 
profusion Wheat, barley and rye are the chief 
food grams The forests abound in pme, 
eucalyptus and palm trees Among fruit trees 
the fig, pomegranate, orange, peach and banana 
are the most common In short, the Abyssiman 
soil and climate are suited for the cultnation 
of most products of the temperate tone and 
some proaucts of the tropics 

The mineral resources ofthe land are known 
to be enormous but untapped as yet Gold is 
plentiful, and itr is being extracts from tne 
eurface bj pnrmlivc methods Siher, coal,, 
iron, potash anddie-preciaus plkUmim ate al«o 
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found The trade of the counti^ is still rni- 
de\ eloped for the reason that no proper roads 
exi't for the tran^Kirt of goods The land is 
mterrper«ed bj deep ra\ines and impassable 
gorges and n^ er-vallej s vrhich render road- 
making extremely difficult During the rainy 
season te, from June to October transport is 
almost impossible, and dunng the rainless 
months goods are earned on mule backs The 
centre of Abjssmian foreign trade is Addis 
Ababa the capital city, to which place com- 
modities are brought from outlymg regions and 
exported through the single railway line of about 
500 miles in length connecting that city with 
Jibouti, a French port in the Gulf of Aden 
This railway, through which 80 per cent of 
Abj s«inia s external trade passes has been 
constructed by the French under a treaty accord- 
ing to which the rolling stock should be handed 
01 er to Abyssmia in case a foreign invasion 
IS threatened Quite rccentlj a few roads were 
made, altogether about 150 miles m length, in 
and around Addis Ababa but the greater part 
of the country is untraier«ible to an loiadinc 
army Obnously Signor Mus«olmi is quite well 
informed about trasport difficulties, for among 
the war matenal he has despatched to Africa 
IS mentioned certain road making machinery 
nhich could make roads at the rate of 8 miles 
per da} 

In the discussions that ha^e appeared on 
the present Italo Abjssmian question it ta 
frequent]} stated that Abjssmia is the last and 
the onl} independent State in Africa This is 
not quite true for Libena in the same latitude 
on the west coast, is still an independent Negro 
republic It owes its existence howei er, not to 
the o\er>ight or self denial of the European 
nations, but to the philanthropj of the United 
States which create it as an outlet for her 
freed Negro slaies so that the} may develop 
along the hncs of their racial gcniu«, unfettered 
by foreign domination It is interesting to 
note that Liberia is a member of the League 
of Nations 

But the independent existence of Abv«sioia 
at the present moment is due to \er\ different 
circumstances not the lcn«t important of which 
are the natural difficulties of the region and the 
cxtraoniinan fighting qualities of the people 
A Russian Ciar is rrpiartcd to haic said that 
1 c had two ^ cry trustworthy generals, namety. 
General Januarv and General Februai}, mean- 
ing thcTtb} that the Russian winter in thc^ 
months 13 so fcrcrc that it would effectively 
protect the coantr\ against foreign invasion. 
Napoleon m Ins famous march upon Moscow 
learnt the truth of this statement at great co«t 


to himself He ruined a gallant army and made 
a disastrous retreat The cbmatic protection of 
Russia, howexer is only «ea«onal and perhaps 
not xer} effective under modem conditions, but 
the geological or phi siographical protection of 
Abvssinia is more permanent At onv rate, it 
has contributed much to the preservation of 
Abvssinia as an independent empire until to dav 
Added to this one should also consider the 
character of the people From time immemorial 
Ab}s imnns have been famous as wamors The 
fact that they have so long preserved their 
temlonal national and rebgious integnty in 
the face of centuries of Moslem aggression and 
in the face of modem European de»igns is 
ample proof of their patriotism and their 
fighting qualities The population of Abyssmia 
is about 12 millions Of these less than one- 
half are Abjs«miaiis the rest arc Somaba in 
the east a mixture voth Arab races, and the 
warlike Gallas in the south and west of pure 
Negro blood This polyglot population has been 
welded together as a nation by the gemus of 
the present emperor Ros Tafan Haile Sclassio 
Itaban dealmn with Abyssinia mav bo 
said to bepn in the last quarter of the 19th 
century, about which time they began to 
establish themselves in Entrea But their 
present position and outlook in regard to ten- 
torial expansion m Afnca can be better under- 
stood by bnefly reviewing the activities of 
European peoples m that continent dunng tho 
past century The 19th century in the historv 
of Afnca is essentially a penod of partition 
among the various European states England 
and France seem to have been the firs* 
to realize the v alue of temtonal acquisi- 
tion in the so-called Dark Continent 
Ivor} traders and big game hunters ex- 
plorers and even missionanes helped in this 
process bv opening up the intenor of Afnca 
In 1914 before the Morld War began Grcn* 
Bntain had alrcad} established her claim over 
nearly 6 million square miles out of 11^ tnilhon 
square miles which is the total area of the 
continent In addition to Nigena Gold Coast, 
Sicm Leone and other po^«e««ions in tl e Guinea 
Coast, she got possession of Cape Colony in tl e 
extreme south and made it the starting point 
for a northward expansion which ebould end m 
Egvpt, 7fKO miles awav Subsequent!}, after 
the construction of the Suez Canal she acquire<l 
control over Fgypt and made that country the 
base for a southward expansion In this macncT- 
slc worked from both en<ls and it was for 
long the dream of Englishmen to have unbroken 
Bnti'h tcmlory from Cape to Cairo T^i* 
ambition has now been reabicd, after the Great 
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War through the acquisition of the former 
German East Afncan region 

Meanwhile France did not keep idle She 
had already secured the large and fertile island 
of Madagascar and was busy subduing a huge 
area of about million square miles of land 
extending from Morocco and Algena m the 
north to the Congo in the south and from the 
«ea coa«t m the. west right across the Sahara 
De«ert to British Soudan in the cast At one 
time it even appeared as if there would be a 
nar bet^veen England and France o\er Fasboda 
m the Soudan which both the nations claimed 
but fortunately France withdrew her claim at 
the lo-^t moment Meanwhile the other states 
of Europe wanted to have a Bnger m the pie 
Portugal secured Mozambique and Angola and 
eertam tumor areas and Germany got posses 
oion of Togoland Camcroons and the former 
German East and South-West Afncan provinces 
Even little Belgium came in for a share and 
«he got a million «quarc miles of the Congo 
basin the best watered terntory m the whole 

*On? would Ihmk that m this geueral 
=ctamble lor Atrica those European ”>>» 

lived nearest to that continent would secure a 
to eSe of the pi inder But this was not m 
S pam seems to have been 
-Ibese happeumgs went on 1*?’^ 
struggling towards her own umflcation The 
M^ft was that when in the last dec«dM of the 
the 19th century Italy began to look “Joul lor 
an outlet for her surplus population "he 'oold 

"c-tafatrd^ytetsftlwer^ 

in^Sbya Eritrea and Somaliland none of them 

'”^hfr?KuhT.h^^^^^^^^^ been ooliind 

■in Italy m the matter of Colome« But the 
Trich have aggravated this general AWeM 

leStoan miTesTl sTcdv 

of north Afr jjahans had already settled m 
and over 10 OW Italians nau j 

TTsffl Yet fhe& took possession of the 

already intended to do SO 10 1 J ^ 

:SSe°ofX most 

aneicnt Home were “ tl ,5 „,„d3 of Italians 
Semptd an amicable solution 


In Mew of these past dealings between these 
two nations it is difficult to under’tand France s 
attitude towards Italy m the pre«ent Abjssianian 
crisis France and Italj eeem to be ^e^J good 
fnends At any rate there is a general belief 
that France is willing to allow Italy a free hand 
m Abjssinia Moreover she has recently made 
certain territorial adjustments in Entrea in 
fa\our of Italy besides handing over 25000 
shares m her Abyssinian railway It i« difficult 
to explain these concessions Possibly France 
has certain plans in central and eastern Europe 
for the success of which she is willing to show 
favours to Italy elsewhere Possiblj also France 
IS annoyed with Great Bntain m connection 
with the recent naval treaty of the latter with 
Gennanj 

WTiatever the cause raa> be Italian news 
papers «eem to have singled out Great Britain 
a« the object of their wrath Thej seem to 
believe that Britain is the arch enemy of their 
embitions in Africa It was probablj as a replv 
to this attack that a statement was recenth 
made m the British Pre«8 to the effect that 
Britain had no special interests m Abyssima 
But this IS a travesty of facts The great lake 
Tsana m Nortl em AbyB«inia is the source of 
the Blue Nile without whose life giving waters 
BriUsi Soudan will be an and desert Even 
far off Egypt owe* her fertility to the silt and 
mud brought down by that river in its annual 
flood Therefore Bntain with her usual fore 
sight has already concluded an agreement with 
Abyssinia to the effect that the waters of the 
lake shall not be tampered wnth m any way to 
the detriment of Bntish interests in the Soudan 
■ITiere was also an understanding about the 
construction of a barrage near the lake by the 
Bntish but the latest information goes to say 
that the contract for this dam has alreadj been 
given to an American firm of Engineers 

But apart from the protection of the Soudan 
tic British have other interests as well m 
Abyssinia For nearly 2 000 miles Bntish and 
Abv«sininn frontiers march together and it is 
not unnatural that Britain should desire to 
have a peaceful and fnendly neighbour But 
the Italian allegation that Britain herself wants 
to grab Abyssinia may be dismissed as without 
foundation for if she had wanted to do so 
opportunities have not been lacking The fre 
quent depredations of unruly Abyssimans into 
Bntish temtoty would have provided ample 
excuse for such action but ns it is Bntain has 
contented herself writh mere protests She docs 
not aim at anything more tl an greater or lc«s 
influence over Abyssinian politics 

Italy 8 designs upon Abyssima have a 
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hl'ton behind The Wal al incident just 
like the Serajevo a««a««ination which «tarted the 
Great War is but a trivial affair bj It 

IS important onlv as providing an excuse^ 
although not a v erj reasonable eNcu«e for put 
ting through certain plans of the aggressor 
nation Itahan relation® with Abj«sinia began 
sometime previou® to 1885 when the former 
had con olidated her position in Entrea In 
that Tear however she established fnendlj re 
lations with Abyssinia Within five years after 
this b 1 e followed up with a new treaty estabhsh 
ing a protectorate over that country The 
emperor of Abjssmia obviously did not under 
stand the political status of a protectorate and 
for some years he was too much pre occupied 
with internal affairs But in IMo Menehfc of 
^hoa the new emperor informed Italy that the 
kbyssiman version of the treaty differed from 
the Itahan version and that there was no 
intention of estabhshing a protectorate War 
followed Italy invaded Abv8«inia from her 
Entrean possession m the north ea«t but after 
some minor successes her army was uUerlv 
annihilated at the Battle of Adowa in 1896 A 
writer in the Round TobU for June 1935 says 
of this battle No rout «o complete no such 
humiliation of a white power had been known 
in modern times Italj had to pay a war 
indemnity of £400 000 and agree to certain 
other terms securing the temtonal integrity of 
Abvssmia Italy still remembers this disastrous 
episode and it was to this ♦hat ^ignor Mus«ohni 
referred when he spoke the other daj about a 
dramatic bloodv and imforgettable experience 
It is even said that the name Adowa was 
wntten in bold characters upon the troop trams 
w 1 ich recently earned Italian soldien to ports 
of embarkation for Afnca 

Tl e Battle of Adowa is an important land 
mark m the history of Abyssima It enhanced 
the prestige of the nation just as the Russo* 
Japine«c Bar rai«ed the prestige of Japan in 
tl e cv e of B estern peoples Foreign legations 
wire e«talUled on a larger «cale at Addi® 
^bsb 1 and foreign nation® vued mth one another 
in sccunng Abyssinias favour with a vnew to 
economic concessions The rapid growth of 
foreign intere ts m thi® part of Afnca led to the 
conclusion of a tnpartitc trcitv in 1906 between 
England France and Itah agreeing to respect 
tic terntnnvl integntv of Abyssima In 1908 
anotl er treatv was concluded fixing the 
bnundarv between tbyssinia and Italian ^mali- 
land on a map accepted 'by Italy It is jwt a 
hille 8urpn«ing therefore that the present di® 
pute between the too nations should be in regard 
tt this frontier In 1928 a treatv of cnncilntioa 


was concluded between tl eni agreeing to settle 
mutual dispute* by arbitration But the fact 
of the matter is that the«e «ucce ®ivb treaties 
fettered the freedom of Itah in dealing with 
Abyssima From this irksome situation she 
now desires to escape by one supreme effort of 
determination and defiance So in December, 
1934 while the Anglo Ethiopnn Boundarv 
Commisaion was tnung to demarcate upon the 
ground at Wal Bal the frontiers that had 
alreadv been marked upon the map its e cort 
composed of Abvs mian troop was fired upon 
bv an Italian outpost wit 1 out warning and 170 
men were killed This unfortunate incident 
took place fully 60 mile» withm Abys«iman 
territory and yet Italy claims the land and ha« 
demanded an indemnity of 200 000 thalers 
together wnth the dismissal and punishment of 
the peisons concerned Abys inia was taken 
aback and direct diplomatic relations a sumed 
a erious turn Italy threatened war and sent 
out a huge armv and enormous quantities of war 
material Aby««ima appealed to the League 
of Nation® of which she i« a member 

One of the grounds on whicl Italy ha« tried 
to ju«tify her intended occupation of Abyssima 
13 her so called civilizing mi ion '’he accuses 
Abvsoinm of inability to maintain internal 

E eacc and order of being a source of danger to 
er neighbour of not fulfilling certain treaty 
obhgations and of not having abohshed slave 
trade vntbm 1 er domain Italy therefore con 
eludes that it would be to the interest® of the 
world at large as well as to the advantage of 
Abv««!mnns to be ruled by Italy Such an 
aigumcnt however not only carnes no convuc 
tion but it al o does «enou« injustice to the not 
mcoutiderable progress of Ethiopia under her 
present enlightened emperor It was m 1916 
that Has Tafan came into prominence as the 
heir apparent to the Abys mian throne and as 
regent to his aunt who had been cho«en queen 
m place of the then emperor deposed on accoun* 
of hi® pro German sympathies To thi® little 
olive cotnplenoned man Abv«sima owes much 
of her present position and prosperity A 
remarkably «1 rewd and far “ighted roan he 
managed to get his native country enrolled as 
a member of the league of Nations in 1923 
Id 1924 Ra® Tnfon made a tour of Furope and 
carefulh studied the political social and 
inatenal eondition* of the principal nations 
there On his return after an absence of five 
months he started the modemitalion of hit 
homeland He cent eev eral promising youths to 
Europe and ‘imenca for higher education He 
granted a h!>eral constitution an 1 created a 
feeling o' mtioml con«cimi«n»«« 
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He made free u«e of foreigners m the 
senico of lus country, and nowhere is his 
«hre«dne«3 and intelligence more manifest than 
in his dealings wnth foreign nationals He seem'* 
to have carefully avoided the great powers of 
Europe with temtonal ambitions He built 
hospitals and staffed them with Norewcgian 
doctors and nurses, he established schools and 
appointed an American as his chief educational 
advj«er, ho reorganized the army and called in 
the aid of Belgians and Swedes, he reformed hi<« 
legal system and had for his guidance a Jurist 
from Switzerland Obviously he had no love 
for Italians But for the Japanese he bad un- 
bounded admiration He sent a nephew to their 
country rccentlj on a political mission, and 
there was some talk of a marriage alliance, but 
the idea had to be given up owing to political 
pressure from other quarters However, indus 
tnal and commercial experts from Japan have 
been welcomed, and lately it was anno^ced 
that 2 000000 acres of cotton growing land bad 
been allotted for Japanese ente^nse All this 
may account for the outburst of indignation m 
the land of the rising sun at the attitude of 
Italy towaMs Abyssinia . * i 

It would DOW appear that international 
interests m Aby«siQia are t£» wide and too 
complicated to permit ItaUan 
Neither England nor even France can afford to 
see Abyssima in Italian hands, while distant 
Japan and the United States may serioush^ 
resent such aggression Moreover, in the Wisent 
negotiSs Vasmia’s case is m goodjmd 
.clever hands A French roan and an American 


who are the chief advisers of the emperor in 
this matter, have already succeeded m mobilizing 
public opinion m his favour The moral con 
science of the world has been stirred Mere 
might may not triumph over nght Nor Is it 
quite certain that in ca«e of a war Abyssinia 
mil fall an easy prey It is true that the 
Abyssinian armj is not completely modernized, 
but this 15 being rapidly done Large quantitie*' 
of munitions of war, latest model rifles and 
machine guns, have already amved from 
Belgium and Czechoslovakia and 20 000 gas 
masks are reported to have been received from 
Germany Whatever deficiency there may still 
be, is Lkely to be compensated bv the difBcult 
nature of the country over which the eneroj will 
have to pass MiUtary experts opine that 
if Abyssinians took to guerilla warfare Italy s 
success would be very problematic 

The Italo-Abjssiman tangle has once again 
brought to the forefront the question of the 
present u«efulne«s of the League of Nations and 
its future prospects We are reminded that the 
League was unable to stop Japanc«e aggression 
m China, and that probably Abys«mia will prove 
to be another Manchukuo But the similantj 
of the situation holds good onl> up to a certain 
point Sometime ago a cartoon appeared in the 
press depicting Manchukuo os a young lady 
swooning into the arms of her lover There is 
probabl) some truth in this It i« not unlikelj 
that the age-long misrule and corruption of 
Chinese administration have alienated the 
sympathies of the Manchukuans 
17th August, 1935 



SONG-HARVEST FROM PATHAN COUNTRY 

By Prof DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 

in 


I T IS custoimrv with the Pathan peasants that 
all the neighbours unite together to under 
take the \arious agncultural operations 
such as ploughing seeding weeding and the 
reaping of the hardest etc unitedly in each 
member s fields It is gencrallj known as 
Ashar Here is an interesting picture of the 

har\est Ashar 

The wl eat crops are being reaped 
Lo’ h re is an Ashar 
\\ ith joj sMaj the peasants hearts 
At tie sight of golden i>heat-^rs 

There may be «een the bangle «ellcrs dunng 
the hanest dajs and the peasants who do not 
pos«es3 read} ca«h maj e\changc bangles for 
sbea\es Here see a peasant belle anxious 
to buy new bangles 

Lol the wheat Lanest is being reaped 
0 throw a few elca>es on to me 
Lol tie bangle sellers approach here 
0 I ivL.h to get some for my arms 
A pea«ant belle's lo%e for Pezwan (no«e 
ring) IS the theme of some of these «ongs Here 
IS a song which they sing a little before the 
Khanf haiwest 

0 if Allah blc&cs us 

With a rich Khanf har*e«t 
AIj loiell get roe a gold Pezwa\ 

O he has promised it 

To the poor peasants fried maze is a form 
of refreshment The maze is thrown in a bum 
ing hot can whereupon the> begin sprouting m 
white flowerlikc shapes as the} dry up A fried 

JO} m the following song wluch is sung when 
the maze crops arc expected to be neb 
Lol O \l e maio^ones I sac appeared ra pairs 
I^' U p pca:$ant women look like the fned grama 
As the bar\c«tcr is engaged in the hard 
labour he niaj ju t dream of 1 cr mistress who 
si ould come to him to make an offering of a 
sweet ki»3 Here is a ghmp e into bis dream 
land 

lx>l tie wheat crop* are being reaped 
Lol a belle irocceda towardi tie ticld to offer » 
snalJ kiss to her •veetheart 

Boi DvNCEBS So^G3 

Lakhtais or boj dancer*, who belong to the 
Dooms, form a figure of considerable importance 
83—6 


m the arena of Pathan ^ong The majont} of 
the «ongs sung b} the Lakhtais are common to 
the mas es and can hardly be put under a 
"cparate bead But «ome of their songs which 
bear a dear stamp of their personaht}'’ ifiay 
be placed m a class by themselves 



A Pn-than Minrtrel 

Oe IS the genuine song bird of his mother land 
U IS the \ery soul of Pathan Muse tJ at appears on 
the scene beau) Klb wheneaer his fingers touch the 
itrings of his Rehab 

Some of the Lakhtni's gifted with a poetic 
heart are the «ong smiths of a considerable 
order one of tl eir «ong3 itself bears an eiidcnce 
of the fact 

O tioi ha ( «loIen my heart O Likiitu 
O tJ o 1 art a port -c thou sinz" t new «onc« 
tAcoda> 

The Lakhtais are lured to perform a 
aaneU dance of ru he «(andard during the 
\anou-* ecrcroonies like that of marriage and 
circumci«ioii etc \gain tl ci ina} he intilcd 
to tie rich lane«t fca't-' too Here is a 
ghmp e of their contribution in the hanest joy 
Tie peasants ore rea-'ing lie wl rat ertn 

Rnd ihc Lakhta • ire d ipUy n? their diace 
Follow me O bndc let i proc e ed thither 
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Agam , 

1 6t’8 ^roeeetl m\ rffnr, to tW I ‘tkhtfti 

The Fong HIM come lo oiir phm with the rh>lhinie 
}>rntF of tliP ilnini 

MAnRiACF-SoNr-' 

M tth nn adorable ca^c mo\ es the genius of 
the Patlmn wojntn, wlin a«-cmble to celebrate 



Pathan Peasant _ 

The -milcF and tear* of the Patlmn M.i«> are the 
warp and woof of the peaaanto «one* 

the bridals nitli a r ariety-entcrfainmenl The 
authorship of all the marriage-songs knor™ as 
' Da Wn'la Sandra ' goes to the dauglilcm of 
the Pathan soil There is ""'S; 

tion in this direction from the male sea Thus 
these songs are fresh and soft as noniens heart 

SL„;Tm:rb^:S,^''u"ir-rraSnr.iS 

comes too late miportS, gcnem%'attache<l 

^nfX occa= on^ She leads the rest who 
queen o^„the occa lo dancing doc' in 

reVo™s'ol’'a'S"'"c%rorerb. '.he doe nas 


Alrend} full of sf>ort but the tmkie-bells 
her neck, made her leap and dance all the itiore ' 
A sister's lo%c for her brother who i« about 
tti bo inarncd is one of the constant themes 
Hero i« a (’pceiwen 

O tliit Hill ho (in nii'piciou'? hour, 
tMicn inv hrothorll woar tho nower-caFcadf*^ 
lim woildinK 

Again 

O prot«cn( of m> life III make 0 Allah! 

When my broiher’ll walk m front of his bi'de’* 
palanquin 

She n3a\ e\en like to suggest bun a 
mo<Ie of wearing the wedding-turban 

Boautify thv turtan dear brother with two 
instead of one 

**0 that the breeze ma\ pla\ with them as fhoii 
walkeat in front of th^ bniiea palanquin 
AMicn the girls from the neighbourhood 
tome to congratulate her on the happj occa‘‘>on 
of her brother’s wedding, she asks them to 
bcautifj the court>ard with the nati%e fiowefs 

0 clean the court tard with the broom and then 

strew It with flower* 

The palanqiun of nu dear brother* bnde i« J'i't 
to approach 

Here is a bndal-«cene 

1 o' m\ dear broiber is about to sit on the wcd 

ding-rouch 

O Wow *ofne InttcHi powder towsrd* Jwm which 
may make it fragrant all round 
Choupan is the name of a particular 
palanquin used to carrj the bride, but the 
bride grooms sister likes to use it for her ^hv 
brother’s dre««ing and breaks forth in t 
“uggcFtne tone 

0 well adorn the bnde on the threshhold 
I,et8 dress the groom m the Choipiv palanqu'n 
Slier Alam is the name gi\en to the bride- 
groom in «onie of the marnage-«ongs Here is 
w %yft<5vn«,w Buw?, \w the. 

j»et after her bndal-bath 

Ma\ >ou bless our bnde O mominR breeze through 
Allah s grace 

O the bnde who i« our comrade i* given aw!>> 
in marriage 

Now wholl bring O Sher Alim the neir« of h®*" 
welfare? 

May you ble*;i our bride O niommg breeze 
throngli Ml ih s grace 

Now comes the hour for the doom’s wife 
to comb the bride’s hair along with the little 
tuft known B« Urbal, which she wore «o f^r 
a*- a mark of Mrgmitj And the women smS 
a chotuR-song m a comic tone on the bride’s 
iKlialf 

Net dogs on the doom's wife so wretched 
O ehe seeks to make a waj through my Unait* 

I kept so far fondlv and beautifullv 
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SO^G HARVEST FROM 

Then comes the turn of the bndal coiffure 
The brides «e\en comrade® come forward 
for the au«piciou perfonnance of the braiding 
of =e^en plaits each one as “he braids join® 
m a choru« “ong which is “ung again and again 

0 lav out 'even bridal co ehe« for the br de 
Soon well fini h the braiding of her ••even plait 
After this performance is over thej begiu 
a new «ong How poetic i- their invitation to 
the breeze 

O gladlv we maj mat.e our hvea pre-ent for Ihe 
bn le s braid. 

Come here O breeie and ju 1 pav over her br id 
The bride her elf too maj braid «ome of her 
plaits Here i® a coiffure «cene 

0 the ma«a of her black hair has 1 e loosened 
O her face with love locks has she adorned 
ith her fingers delicate and rosv 
She. hra.\ds her locka 
\!1 the while rejoicing 
T1 e bulbul pracef il s nging 
Now the parting of the brides hair is 
adorned wntli vermilion It bnngs it® own 
patho too when tear® appear in the bride® 
e>e® with the idea of her departure from her 

f iarental home soon Her comrade® come 
orward to ®ing a ®ong in choru 
No Roochof 'bedding tear* 0 bride 
0 the *11 erj parting of thv I air »« alrea Iv 
blatoned with vermilion 

But in her heart of hearts she must enshrine 
the jov of the wedlock Thu® the women «mg 
The girl is being married— O the 1 b gUd 
O her eyes shed tears but her heart s not sad 

The Fathan romance of Adam Khan and 
Dur 1 Khani too i« beautifulh knit in «ome 
of the marnage “ong® There runs a native 
prov erb Neither all men can be \dam Klian 
nor all the women Dur i Khanis Love between 
Adam Khan and Dur i Khani is believed to be 
quite “potle«« a® evident from a ®hoit piece 

O \dain Khan and 'Dur i Khani * lo e for each 
O each others hands II ey held even after death 
Adam Khan s name stands for the bndc 
groom and Dur i Khani s for the bnde when 
the women join in a choral «ong 

Dur-i Khani* Lbsal i« combed for lie roiB ire 
O when will \dain Khan the bridegroom siproarh 
here' 

Again 

Ix)' oir bnde looks like Dur i Khani 
The bridegroom who sits on the horwJjack appear* 
to l>e \dam Khan 

Pathetic indeed i® the wedding «ccnc when 
tl f. bnde i< a ked to bid her parent® adieu to 
leave tlicm for iicr new Jiomt Hen. ib a ®hort 


THE PATH^N COUNTRY 

®ODg -ung bv the women in chorus on behalf 
of the bnde Vet vnth tear'. «eem® the whole 
atmo'phere when the p'lhnqum bearers who 



“•ingmg Car van* 

The«e free so 1* have ll eir own intere«ting “ong* 


follow the manage party carrv the bnde awav 
leaving the women to sing again and again 

O wbj dont vou be r me ip a bit b gher.. 

0 the bearer* of n \ pnlanfimn’ 

Oh behind the d rk hdJ sinks cij father^? bou.'C 
O a* the caravan move* on 
The Afndi women in the Tirah vallcv 
compare their bnde to a Ka'hmir beautj, and 
ctlebrate her palanquin a® the golden one 

Lo' Tiral e trite i« like a Ka-hniir beautv 
O to I er father in law * t ou*e she goes lo a golden 
laiaR*! in 

But «hc 1 to lead u rough life sooa after 
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the wedding life and can no loneer remain a of her mi'stre'a adorned with her flonmg 


bird of ease Here is a post-bridal mood 

To the nnns ina> go thi (helh h) lustoni of 
the Afnchs 

A bnde is ?he brought 1 ome to-<laj and to-morrow 
sent out for coflecting fuel! 


to the Rebab (the natite anolm) 

He who has not seen the Itcnm maj ha\{, ^ 
glimps* of It noH— 

O my sweethearts breast i« lie the Rebsb 
her loels as its «tnn?> 

Again the lot er mat like to smg in anotJicr 
dram 


liOi'E Songs 

Mina IS the Pathnns' popular word for 
lo\ e and thev hai e a ^ anetv of lot c 
knomi as “ Da-Mine Sandre ” ?ong smiths 
from both the sevca hate shared alike in the 
haricst of loie-songs tint has sur\i\otl to th** 
present day Patlnn country 

Here n a song from some mmstrcl i\ho 
addresses a gallant who happens to be a 
composer of lote songs 

O ah thy «anps wdl be smeared in fh\ hictoi 

Mhoc\er picks the flowert is wounded b\ the 
thorns 

If tlie songs from the lo\cr are «mcarcd 
n ith Ins blood it is the same in the ca«e of the 
Pathan bolotcd It n evident from the follow 
mg song winch is mo«t probablt from a woman makes it« ofTenne to licr beloved’s ejes, wh,ch 
6ong*compo«cr who eould not turn a deaf car are compared with eagles 
to the call of Cupid Certain^ noutl I Rienfice tie pigeon that 

P/s Sfof blood -od '^"^0 Sr” 

The names of Laih imd Jtainim stand tor ^ emblem ot „ 

the belotcd end the lo%cr ro>pcctnelj m some , 

_* Tfrt^'/s i« n T>rtniil)ir snerimen ** ’* " 

O come and be an eigle on m> hanl 


May AlSih turn thee into a REB^B my 
tlat I cartj thee aboit in m\ arm^ 
Tlie commcinoration of Pezwan (no'e-ring) 
la one of the most popular themes 

V\l»v «houldn t ro> siwll earl g lip« bo so eint,Q(}, 
and fre h* 

O oon<tTnlb under ll e ahule of 1 er Pszti 
wlen thm remain throughout the summer 
and the winter 

Tlie heart is eompared to the jwarJ 
(1 ll e tieart js luit a i ear! — once broken bro^pn 
for ever 

Then none can pjtcli it mth "thallow *mile« 

\ Pathnn belle compares her heart to the 
nc't where lives tlie pigeon of love, and she 


of these songs Here is a popular specimen 
0 every one is mad after lailv . , , . ,r 
0 fortuonte is he for whom is mad I aiia her'^u 

Again 

Laib is like a golhn «onp^irl . ^Hsnr 
^moHR the rirden flowers of Kabul she g-yvrhriR 
Majntin is hke « ejlier-cup 
O Irimful i- he with (Ic wine of love 
Ixivc IS hke a fish With l>cn«tv as its mcr 
one of the uio«t interesting themes 

lo! in the *weof of v 

love Pits nl out Rncrfullv like a li'" 

I^ve is hke lionev and the liclovctls eves 
nre alvvavs in search of it is another tliemi 


O ni feed Ihcc on mj heart 
Again 

Oh mv captive eagle luvs flown away _ 

O cvcrcwhcrc 111 eprrad out the net ot mv trcs«^j 

■\cvertheles« pome of thr«e specimens of 
Pstlinn love song and manv others of thj» 
vsri''(v are not exnctlv the outcome of tl)y 
folk heart Direetlv nr indirecflv thev 
.VtvusKid Jy Ah'' ..sciiv* .of .1* innc-try .vvlunb J« .nr.v»^ 
lilt wild flower of Psthnn soil 

an Sovrs 


,ntorr«t Tliose nre known ns ' Ds Jane '"andre' in 

of a marKcci ,t, .he csrdcn of the the native terminology and are naturalh plenli. 

0 tb.nc ye. m ih^ bco. » Ibe pm™ « ^ warhhc people like the PnlhaOi 

MakTne hone) out of the blo«-oms of love Mnnj of them are really compositions o,f 

Sometimes the helot cds hcort » compared marked intcrctt and their itudt is neeessanh. 
sometimes uiv great importance ns thev arc a window intf, 


lo a honeycomb 

Here is a .ong m prni.e o! the lair 

0 tbrrc 1 . ao 'C 'I' t™,™ 

O the joiUlful Itl* 

/wing of lov'’ 


cl ml mg into the 


the martial per«onahl\ of the Pathnns Some 
of tlirir glimpses arc given cUewherc a* thp 
ppocinien of Lsndai and Char beta pstlcms 

Comic Sovre 

^Ufh mirth provoking hours when one’^ 


<omct;mc« 


the lover compare* the brca«t iwreonahty cannot but npple hke a mountain-. 
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brook, are not rare among the Pathans A 
Trar-wom grej beard and budding Tvarrior alike 
can enjoj a laugh when the profe«8ional 
minstrel or some amnteur comic songs 
knonn ns ‘Da Toko Takalo Sandre ’ b> the 
Pathans themselves 
Here is a specimen 

Uncle elephant a rredlock is being perfonned 
Lol the buffaloes are dancing and the donkeys ar“ 
playing on the pipe 

Odes 

Madah is the word which denotes ‘pr'ii«e 
and glorification in Pathan coun*rv where 
ro%eral song« known as O'! Madln '^nndre or 
Odea gcneralh ndflrc«®c<l to the Inin'^ or 
decc'iecd heroe« *1011 mrnors of lieh order 
Here is a specimen which ceHiritcs eom** 
minstrel 8 lote for Mir \fzal who hate been 
a great hero 

To thy free self O Mir Afral — 

Did't thou eicr entertain 

A nPe oa thv si-oulder and across th% chest 
Did«t thou eier haie a well hecomiT^ ciTin Ige belt 
T ike a pnoce of blood hero didjt thou re« 
From mountain to mo ntsm 
To thj free self O Mir \fral — 

Did t thou e'er en erUm 

SvniiES 

Oppo itc to Matlth fpni«e and g’onfica 
lion) conies the word IIijo (lit «atinc treat- 


ment) and it has its own significance Thus 
several satires known as 'Da Hajve Sandre’ 
have come to live 

Dalavar Khan (ht a hero chief) is some 
coward warrior's name which is in itself a 
*ntire upon Pathan chiv alrv Thus it has 
become a constant theme in the arena of 
satires Here is a short ‘Specimen 

O behold Dilavar Khans remarkable chnalrj- 
From a inongoc'e he fled awav in a fallow field 

Bvllvd'i 

\ Ion" e*on or romance knit in rhvthmic 
> 00 " Is 1 tl in" of girat interest with the 
PnVtonv Prolr'®iom) mn'tre'l^ and amateur 
«iTi"cra ahke nre of n Kr"e niidience in 
tie «on" fen^ts hell in fie vill'i"e Hujras or 
under the op''n 'kv whenever thev set «OTne 
pormlar 'ton tn rhvdhm and tune Such a 
«on" 13 •aid to be tnomi a« Badia among the 
ueonle Imnc in Tirah But according to 
M^iil^na Ahdnr Rilim the Arab c and Pa«hto 
profc«eor of Islsmiv Ck)11“"e Pc«hnwar the 
word Bid’a is a svnnnvm of Sandra f«ong) 
in the Marwat and G''ndapur ®ide of the 
Pathan mnntrv Tims there tnn®t be pome 
other common name for thi« important branch 
of P***! an ®nng 

The follomn" o’d ballads which have been 
recently pnntcd at Pc,hwar for local circula- 
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tion nrt note'i\orth> (1) Adam Khan-Dur- illustrate tlie ino\cinent and colour of the 
i-Kliani, (2) lalat-^Iohbuba, (3) Mu«<a Khan- dance 

Gul Makai and (4) Nimbola TIic‘=c arc of Here is a song, i\hich bespeaks the scheme 
Rfeat length There arc many others xihicli of Atan dance during tlic inarnagc-festnities 
still Inc on the Ining lips ot the Pothan o ioin< «cll perfonn He ItasiIjiito for Iho 
minstrels, and are not «a long Two such ^imng 1 ii come to a-i 

ballads about Maiminai ha\c appcarwl m the ific hndc uiihn tlic i-mp mouthful urgin'* 

first article as hpecimcns of Char-Beta tjpc '» “ all 


Each maiden inav appear to be a Dur-i- 
, , „ . Khani fthe lieroine of a romance mentioned 

Akhtnr Mhieh onpnallj means a star In ^^tan dance perfonneil dlinng the 

Persian, has come to li\c as a popular \ior<l eprinc 

for ‘ Id ’ in Pathan countrj Thus the songs ^ ... , , , , 

sung dunng the Id festnit.es, are knoan a, « S'noa'Titn”' 

Da-Id oandre 0 like a Dur i Khmi looks each maiden to-<Laj 

Here is a song in prai«e of some beaut\- 
star "cen in the 'Id-fair’ e„r^,«r- c:r>xr.<a 


SWIVG SONCS 

Ther" who" e^n'^extej TliougJi the Pathan nord for the «eat slung 

In am Ha*arfl \ ilhge m> lo\e b> rope-^ for ^isitiging is Penga its popular 

0 1 mj lo\e standing grappfullj m the Id tai t>}non\m from the 'iu«afzai dialect is Tal 


M ith her tulip nw.k so awwt fre«h and fair Thu« the song** uhlch the girls and joung 

Th?rs *» °a‘cia excel lioiiseiMie. .ing irhile en,o™j! the prpee"" of 

In anj Haiara Mllaae mi lo%e vumging are known as ‘Da Tal Sandre ' These 

0 how cool black looked her eje* «ong« haic their own nira rapt in the fre«h 

Her little hands with henni she alvcai* dvos atmo«plicric effect® and ns regards their 

0 ne>er have I seen a belle themes thej inn> furni«h us with the sentiment* 

""in'lny'H' i.™ mi'loic ‘■nd ftflw -J'-Stre .een ogain-t the 

lu aay **» » pictofial background 

. Sovfs "hen manj girls engage them«ehe& in the 

® 4 * j ..... Atan Dance <ome one ina\ like to enjov the 

The<e are dance songs The ^anco 

as said to be as old as confined vouthful virgin* have jnven them*eKe« to 

days in Pathan countrj Ab.olutclv confinM , 1 ^. 

In Ihp women’s “Ong feasts, it is, as a mater oi ,n^ Joy^ Jet« J«mp togeder into the 

fact in no way e\posed to men The women sw,og 

mnv assemble to perform it on any occasion 5 ^ 0 ,^^ ,na\ have a «wmg under 

but cenerallj they do -o during the national tjyp mulberrv tree 

festivals and ®ome other hours of I o’ the mulbrrrv ha* Iwii fittet! witl a swing 

If l erfonncd on a full-moon night the ^Iden ^ , ,,^11 enjov it topthcr 

may'tnr; lU 


the Atvn Dvsce 

O come tnv lo\p let* iiimp togeUc; 
swing 


festivals and ®ome other liours ot P"^‘ I o’ th«? mulbprrv ha* Iwii fittet! witl a swing 

If l erfonncd on a full-moon night the ^Iden ^ , ,,^11 en,ov it topthcr 

beams' tailing on the lace- nnd other pnrts of i. the simple cell of Cupid 

hoHie^s^niaV lend a new colour to its o come mv swectheirt lets ihinb into the swing 

the occasion 'o”:' fte'iimt’tllcf Spism.o WJIEEI, So\OS 

their hands grace u y o mar ’Thus The girl® and women of the neighbourhood 

move in a circ They mav e'en swav generanv a««cmblr in different parties at 

the Atan dance B Tlmro is indeed a feast particulai- houses for the ‘pinning competition 
to and fro ^ j charm intermingled Bandar i« the word for the ‘pinning party 

ot grace of ttoAlau dan^r. Tims the .oags simg bx 11, c 50 , mg and old 

together in the mo dancers Ranuent** women alike while spinning are known as ‘ Da 

The the more endeared to Bandar Sandre ’ The mmic of the spinning- 

Simple and rougn , c.clit But there wheel ha® its own significance nnd the fair sc\ 

them may ^verv woman takes in Patiun country tries its be«t to harmonize 

13 no of tiie dance it«elf the traditional airs of their spinning-whcel song 

part in the -ntcrtainnient of «ong‘ with the eiinple rhvthm produced by the 

&mut“tl'c lancc Some of there nell .pmning-iilieel 
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\ Camel Market 

'!ong« too find tlieir own place whenever the^ people enjo\ thee hours of eaae 
There ma> be interesting »o1e singing alongwith the immemorial Chorus Mu«tc 


Here t- a 'ong from some spinning queen 
who happens to be the leader of a part\ 

The festive gathenag m th\ Hrjas t over mv 
lO' e . . « 

0 I am still gathering the maideas for a spinning 
parting 

To ft«k the poor husband not to Iefl%e hi» 
countr\ for India !« a popular theme 

O donl bwl me advevi m\ love to leave th> 
village for India 

0 m epn >am and II feed thee 
Some more ^ARlETlEs 

There are «oine more tarieties of the 
Pathan *ong too of whicli the following arc 
noteworthj , 

(ll Circumci«ion-Song8 The'* are known 
a« Da Sunnatuno Sandro 

121 Songs of tile bo> a fir-t "having known 
as Da Sar Kahi Sandre 

(3) Rhjthmed Riddles One specimen of 
the'C about the "pinning-wbeel appears 
elsewhere in thi« article 

(4) Cradle-eong" and Xur«cr\-rhvinc'- 
(«pecimcn« given cNcwliere) 

(5) The dirge and otlicr chants of mourn- 
ing (si>ecimcn« given claewhere) 

But with due regard to the cla-vificntion 
of the song-harvc't in the Pathan countrv it 
will not be irrelevant to note that the average 
Pathan doc« not care much to draw ban! and 
fa«t line" of demarcation in thi« realm, and 
men and women alike m their re-pcetivc song- 
fca*t« mav "oinitime- intennmgle »ong« of 
diverge nature, ongmalK separated from one 
another according to the occasion* thev are 
m eant for, and the theme* they are knit in * 

• The rtrdil of being the pioneer in introdunnx 
• ron«iderablp number of P*th»n eonps «ni poems to 


ihc wide literarv world belongs to Prof J DarmeMater 
who piibli«hed them in hjs Chaiil* de» Alghnm m IS^ 
giving (be text* along with their French translations 
But the present survev of the song harvest from 
Pathan eountrv i* the humble result of m) indepea 
dent attempt in lhi> realm Almost all the speciraeB* 
of Pashto folk-eoDg" are collected from living lipg 
It vras first of all m 1926 that I made a little 
collection of the*e *ongs through the co-operation of 
some Pathan students at Lahore But it proved to 
he IQ no «a> worthj of its name Then came the 
liira of new additions of a great ment indeed in 
mv poor collection after a long time in Apnl, 19^ 
at ^anli Niketan (Bengal) when I wm fortunate enough 
to achieve the wortrij co-operation of Mr Abdul 
Ghaoi Khan the son of the famous nationalist leader 
4b<iiil Ohufiar Khan Mr 4bdul Gham who is a 
Kab Dhawan student at ^anti Niketan while di-cussing 
the subject wilb me pul an mteresUng picture of the 
Pathan countryside before me and inspired me t! ere- 
b> to go to the V en home of Pathan song for its 
proper study Thus 1 approached the door of tne 
Palnan roiinlty for the fresh collections With m> 
headquarters at Peshawar I spent a penod of five 
months — from Jantiarv to May 191 j — in collecting the 
text" of the Pa«hto folk^ngs and studying theni 
I lopcrlv ^gaiQ the month* of June and July were 
spent at Rawalpmli and I engagcil mvwlf ab-oliitrlv 
m giving (he fini-hing touches to the malenal for ihe press. 

My cordial thanks ore due to the worthy stafT 
an 1 st 1 lent* of the Pc^h mar Colleg e* — I»lvmta College 
an I F twarda College— for their I eart j leasing ro-o;>era- 
lion IR mv mL«>ion an i csjieciallv to Msulanv AIkIuI 
Majid the Peruan profr*s^r at the Eilward* College, 
an I Maulioa Mid ir Itntiim Ihe \rnbic an] Pa>hto 
profesfw at blamia College will out wl osc 1 e!p it 
wa* tolaiiv difncult for a non I'alhan tike me to go 
into the depi(. of the origin and development of th» 
Patlan--ong Again I take tie lilyriv to expre«s mV 
burnt le admiration for Nawab ®vl ibunls ‘•ir Abdul 
Qavum Mini«ter N \A I P and one of the pioaeerr 
the modem education in hi* co intty not only by 
Ih great avmpathv for mv mi«*ion but al«o bv lell- 
uiK me the Morv of hi* carlv life when he him«eM, 
too wa* making an atempt to stiidv the native folk- 
SODS* he was ilwavs an inspiration to me —Author 



rnv. roLT-PHiLosopircR— Ills mission in uri: 

B\ P n SRINIVASAN’ 


'No man wm p\pr jrt n great pool, mlboui 
being nt tfe a.»nie time n irofounil phiWoplicr 

— S\MUEL Tailor CoLtniDGE 


nho fire the finest embodiments of moral msdom 
IS 1 clear etuitnee of n recognition of "the signi 
firancc of the poet philosopher 


W n "^cats, in his introduction to the 
Gitiinjah, associates ^^lth India a 
• ‘tradition ^\hcrc poctrj and religion 
are the same thing’ Ihc union of poctp? and 
philosoplij has been in cMdencc all through 
the ages in this eountrj It is in 'onp of a 
philosophical and religious character that the 
nation lias ‘ deposited tlic profoundcst intmtions 
and ideas of its heart’ 

Indio IS therefore a land of noct phi ©so- 
nhers The ttnlers of tlic Vedas and Upanishads 
were true seer-poets The saints of mcdipal 
and modem times, — Kabir, Tuharam and others 
—who sang themselves m the poctrj of spiritual 
10V. were all poets and philosoplicrs Rabindra- 
natii Tagore, the poet of the Indian Renaissance 
i» the latest and the rosot g orious 
this noble galaNj of poct-plulo»ophcrs to whom 
India has given birth . 

Poet-philosophers however are JJ® 

monopoly of one country or one age They 
have ffiurishcd m all ages and in all countries 
From time to time there have arisen m the 
worS ricn who have combined m themselves 

’ if D^lins ot tlie ancient Hebren" 

”4r’’’sbcllc>°trnnn«fto^^ F^ncts 

worth, nrp some of the poets of 

Thompson, and ^ have 1 ept ah\c 

owTi place in 'jp" and a unique contnbu- 

distinct stream of human progress 

tion to make to the world poets 

The appreciation of the le & 


II 

The poet-philosoiihcr is a true, a great poet 
Who IS a poet? What is the mm of poctrj? It 
must be admitted at the \cr\ oul'ct that the 
aim of poetry is not truth or edification 
Didactic poctra ' sajs Shclicj , in his Preface 
to Frometheus Unbound, ‘is mj abhorrence’, 
and didactic poctrj , as Richard Aldington 
observes IS now almost universally recognised 
as an impertinence The prc'cnce of .a conscious 
moral aim m a poem will certamlv detract from 
its worth as poctrj Poctrj should not be u«cd 
as a nicio vehicle for convcjmg certain philo»o- 
phie truths or moral ideas, and the poet should 
never assume the role of a mere propagandist 
or moralist The functions of the poet must 
never be confused with those of the preacher or 
homilist because their business is to instruct 
and guide’ whereas his is to stir and vivifj, to 
inspire energi'C delight The poet sh^ld 
follow tlie advice of lowell, who wrote in The 
Onoin of Didactic Poetry 

Put all jour beautj in jour rlijanes 
lour morala m jour Lung 
His onij moral duty therefore, as Sprmgam 
pays is to be true to his art and to express 
his vision of reality ns well as he can 

Poctrj however mu«t not be mere empty 
mu-ic and the poet must not be the ‘ fitful 
smjpir of an idle song ’ Poetry must embodv. 
ideas and the more lofty and the more edifj in® 
they arc the greater al»o will be its power and' 
appeal Poetry, the nio't purclj emotional form 
of literature, sa\s a writer, is to be measured 
alwajs verj largely b> tbc amount and qualiU 
of thought which underlies its emotion ‘ \rt,’ 
according to Jones, is never at its best except 
when it IS a beautiful representation of that 
winch IS good ’ The tnie business of a poet, in 
the words of rredene Harnson is to enshrine 
fine thoughts in exquisite melodies If poctrj 
IS to be something more than ‘ an idle toj , a 
mere plaj thing' and if the spirit of humanitj 
13 to find in it its ‘ consolation and stay,’ then 
It must offer what Matthew Arnold called ‘a 
criticism of life ’ 
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That the presentation of a philosophy of 
hfe will enhance the value of poetry is beyond 
doubt Many critics and poets have gone so 
far as to maintain that great poetry must be 
rooted in a profound philosophy ' The poet ' 
says Thomas Carlyle, ‘ is one who has penetrated 
into the sacred mystery of the unnerse, is a 
man sent hither to make it more impressi%el> 
known to us ’ The poet must, accordmg to 
Wordsworth, be gifted with ‘ the vision and 
faculty divine ’ and must see into the life of 
things ‘The poet’, saj s Shelley 'participates in 
the eternal, the infimte and the One ’ * Poetry ’ 
in the words of Emerson ' is the perpetual en 
dea'our to evpress the spirit of things ’ Robert 
Browning declares poetarv to be ‘the present- 
ment of the correspondency of the universe to 
the Deity, of the natural to the spiritual of the 
actual to the ideal ’ Poetiy is to Collins the 
revelation of ideal truth’ It is to John Bailey 
‘ the spmtual radium which has enabled man 
to pierce behind the outer shell and husk of 
things into their inner hfe and essential truth ’ 
All these definitions point to the conclusion that 
poetry must embodj a philosophic vision and 
offer an interpretation of hfe Thej bear 
testimony to the enduring conviction ‘ that the 
poet has not onij emotion and utterance, but 
in«ight, that he is, m some way a revealcr of 
the deepest truth ’* Ttev stress the idea that 
the poet must accept the challenge of hfe’s 
greatest problems, ponder over ‘fate and 
dertiny ’ and unravel the mysterv of mao’s place 
in the scheme of things 

It IS, of course, going too far to say that 
philosophy IS one of the c««enti3l elements of 
poctrj', because that would be restnetmg verj 
much the scope of poetry and banishing ver> 
many from the realm of poctiy We can how- 
ever say that poetry will become a thing of 
power, if, instead of merely enraptunng us b> 
its luscious music or haunting melody or delight- 
ing us by its lovel} phrs«es and catching 
e\pre"‘ions, it aI«o tnes to edifj or exalt us 
by offering a true vasion of hfe Philo-ophj 
therefore, instead of being a hindrance to 
poctrj, can enneh it, lift it to a higher plane, 
and make it ‘ capable of higher u«es and worthv 
of higher destimes’ 

The view that poetrj should not be didactic 
docs not mean that it should steer clear of 
philosophy It onlv means that poetry should 
not be subordinated to philosophy, should not 
become a mere hand-maid of pliilosiphj. 
Poctrj should be true to its aims and objects, 
and mu«t be poetry, fir«t and la«t This how- 
ever docs not imply that philo«ophy is outside 
the sphere of poctrv and that for a poet ‘to 
81—7 


embark on the business of philosophy is to 
outrage some fundamental principle of poetry.” 
This only means that a poet must deal with 
philo«ophy in a poetical manner, or embodv' 
philosophic ideas m beautiful poetry W H 
Hud'-on observes, ‘‘^\e do not quarrel with any 
poet who offers us philosophy in the fashion 
of poetrj require onlv that his philosophy 
shall be transfigured by imagination and feeling 
that it shall be wrought into true poetic expres- 
sion, and that thus m reading him we shall be 
keenly aware of the difference between bis 
rendering of philosophic truth and any mere 
pro«e statement of it ” Didactic poetry is poetrj 
in which philo«:ophj is not intensified by emotion 
and clothed with the vesture of poetry, and 
true philosophical poetrj is poctrj in which 
philosophy IS transmuted into the stuff of poctrj 
and prov ided with an imaginativ e and emotional 
garb The poetrj of the poet-philosopher 19 
didactic ID a higher «eDSe of the terra ^VTiile 
satisfjmg fuUj all the requirements of the art 
of poctrj wliile being beautiful and emotional, 
It al«o iia« a higher appeal and discharges a 
higher mission — the ini«*ion of ‘ interpreting 
life, of appljiDg ideas to life’ 

The poct-philo'opher is not, therefore, as 
he i« considered to be by «oine, one who uses 
poctrv for unpoetical purposes who bnngs 
together two irreconcilcaolc dements — art and 
hilo'ophy He is on the other hand, one who, 
y umtmc thc«e two element^, bj making poctrj 
the vehicle of philosophy, exalts both and shows 
that in«tcad of being incompatible with one 
another, they are really complimentary to one 
another He gives the he to the mi'conccption 
that poctrj and philosophy — tlie one of the 
heart, and the other of the head — can never 
co-cxist His works clearly demonstrate that 
poetry can be the vehicle of philosophic truth 
without 'acrificing anj thing of its ce«ential 
poetic qualities and graces His is tlie glory of 
being a poet and a philo-'opher and of achieving 
thereby the most difficult and tlic rarest of 
combinations 

HI 

The poct-philo«opher is a true plulosophcr 
‘The true philosopher’, sajs a wTiter, ‘makes 
hi3 philo'mpbj out of his cxpenence The 
philosopher is a philosopher, because he can 
communicate to us the convictions which he 
has got from his own experience ’ Tins is a 
true picture of a poet-p!iilo«ophcr, because he 
IS one who^e faith is founded on the bed-rock 
of expenence ‘ Tlie poet eaj s a wnlcr, ‘ is 
not sure of a truth becaure he ha-s proved it 
hut bccaueo he has seen it Indeed in some 
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iiiomouU’ of nvjnurt, !k hub experienced »t* 
llu** i'e tnu of the poct-philo-ophcr lie doe? 
«ut arruc iit truth throup;h « Ijilkirmui tiroces’* 
of rcisonitiK hul jneceue-j it in the hyitninR- 
fl«!-h of u momrnt of nfHiitut*, nnd Ihcrtfort, 
io rjuotc Uh wor<I« of Sncalh, *bv 
in*pirftlion, bj lUumumtion ’ He ii a true ecer, 
entlownl uith ‘the Rift of genuine in'iRht’ 
To him ‘bflonp-* a facuUj for difcoxcrinp Uio«c 
prcfiou« xct Biihtic tnitli**, A\hich flit net of 
m“on 11 too coarse to touch * lie i^, therefore 
one ‘ nurtured h) polcmn Miion and hripht sihcr 
dream ' He 1 “ the ' hierophant of an un- 
apprciicndcd inspiration one uho ‘ eoara to the 
pinnacle of truth on the wings of intuition’ He 
can therefore I'lng with the poet Ttahindmnath 
Tagore 

1 U\r ma li-m 1 unl lai^c liv»tl 
la Ih'' cjeplh of the known ha^e frit 
T1 ^ tnilh that cie^cdi all kuowlwlc' 
tv hid) file tni Itetrt wjlh irontfer 

It i< therefore P'cn to tlic poet-philo'ophcr 
to cnioj Iho true bh-t of realisation— to ecc anif 
cre-n inilh mill the ''hole of his poreonnlily 
to lo-c himself m iU« fplcnilour and to fill him 
sell mlh its light The rcnh'alion of truth 
hnngi him ■pinlual freedom and he ™>'« 
nnd has his being in a norW radiant m'fi W 
nnd benuts, nnd dncll' nlnaj" hhe the seer 
depicted bs \ r mth moromg in In" heart 

I\ 

„„T;rzrnoi sK? 

niio 1 

It IS therefore tho jos of ‘Ml 

Hn;?f'a Xe?"o^t ^ oL-tn^pf -S' 

111 , ?ocms ore spontaneous oufpouriogs from a 

S.Henrairn"i^‘JSo^W' • 

;So'n -hich urges 

:3s p 


It wax inx I art nl th* to 1 l-i> upon Jl^ 

inxtn .1 lent oiitl 1 hate donr* nit I could 

In <! y nor) i I 1 3»( no »f tk lo d « > u-« 1 iv. life 
inn onh I n ak o it in tun tt » ilho it it i urp'^sf-'’ 

Omit porlrj has this as its chief character 
i-tic — that it IS incMlahlc, it is boni of a lofti 
paesion nnd is tlic exprc'^ion of profound feel 
ingi- The true poet l^ an inspired ginger, full 
of (ho dniiic glow and fire Tlic poct-pliifo«o 
plicr fits in with this descnption and hi? poctri 
img the mirks of great poetry and satisfies the 
rritonn of true pnctic excellence Though he 
IS a pliilo'ophcr, his poctrx i« not mere xcrgificd 
}hiIo®onli> Ho IS not a \er«ifier who casts into 
\(r«t certain accepted philosophic ideas but is 
u genuine poet w 1 o sings rapturou«)y of his 
ecstatic cxpcncncc? nnd who shares with us 
tho jox of true realisation He speaks of truth® 
he has eccn nnd littd and therefore he present? 
them with great fen nur and enthusiasm MVTist 
poetry has to communicate’, says Henry 
SidgwicK ‘is not ideas but moods and feelings', 
md till® 13 what the poet philosopher does He 
commumcjitcs to us not merely certain idea® 
but nl«o the jf)\ whicli the di«coxcry of tho«e 
ideas has brought ! ini He p\cs us not mereh 
truth but al«o wliat Matthew Arnold called 
the emotion of hccing tiling® in their truth ” 
Ills poems carry with them the soul of poetry in 
ihcir rapture nnd spiritual exaltation 

Oenuine philosophical poetry thus bnng 
lo us uleas \ilali«cd b\ feelings The poet 
philosopher gives us thouglit, sulTuecd wath 
feeling nnd permeated with emotion Philo'ophx 
in bis poetry is nssimiJatcd into the stuff of 
poetry and clothed with the garb of emotion 
lie presents to us ' trutli® exalted by the joy 
of di'covcry and experience nnd charged with 
feebng ' If a philosophical poem is un 
poetical ’ to quote Henry SidgwTck, " it is not 
because it contains too much thought, but too 
little frelinR to steep and penetrate llie 
(lioucht Those who have failed to write 
pood pliilo«ophical poetry have failed because 
(hey were dealing with ideas which they did 
not feel intcn'cly Says John Drinkwatcr, 

Porto proclaims life that is all &od it L* 
r\ coding Didactic poetry does not nrcesanly 
fell It generally docs so and l>ccau«o it Bcnerally 
oomrs not of coTviction not of that urgent 
rtprnenre hut of U e lethargic acceptance of this 
or tl at doctnoc or moral attitude that is not the 
poets own delighted discoveo ond so we respond 
to it with no more than Iclhargic acceptance on 
01 r ode It IS alwavs a question of the poets 
stBccntj and eoaiicfion ” 

Pope’s Fssay on Man is a failure as a 
philosophical poem, because, as a cntic points 
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out liL «lul not attempt to expound m ver«e 
phllosopil^ which did mo%e him deepls The 
spint in whicli he held hi- philo ophic creed 
was calculated to stenli«e emotion ’ True poet- 
philo'ophers have succeeded where others have 
failed, thc 3 have en'hrined loftv thoughts m 
beautiful moving poetry 

The well known philosophic idea that the 
world IS penetrated and vitalised bv one Divine 
spirit and there is one principle of unitv under 
IjiDg all the infinite vanctv of life is the theme 
of some of the mo t beautiful passages in the 
works of the poet philosophers Rabindranath 
has sung of thia intuitive or expeneneed con 
viction of the oncncas m all thing® 

The same stream of life that runs through id> 
veins night and daj runs through the world 
and dances m rhiahmic measures 
It 13 the same life that shoots m joj through the 
dust of the earth m numberless blades of grass 
and breaks into tumultuoi* waves of leaves 
and fiowers 


The idea of ro-incamation, the idea of a 
man passing through a eenes of Uv has been 
treated most poeticallj b> poets like AE and 
Tagore A E wntc'* of incarnation not as a 
philo ophic idea or thcorj but as an cxpcnence 


Dream face bloom around jour face 

Ukc flowers upon one stem 

The Icart of msaj a vaai«hed race 

Nghs as 1 look on thorn 

^our tree of life put forth ih f flower- 

In sgn past awaj 

Thev hal the love in other hojf- 

1 give to >ou today 


This idea has in pircd the-c bcnutiliil lines 
from Rnbmdrnnnlh Tagore 


■^ou made me open in man> Cower* rocked 
me 11 the cradles of man> forms hid roe m death 
and found me again in life 


T1 1 citation of indivadual pa««agcs is liabV 
to tnjender tlic nu'conccption that the poet 
pfiifoeopficr olFcrv} u« onfv certain foftj «fca« 
and U at w c ought not to look for nnvthing like 
a sj tem of tiiought in hi« works Tlic poci- 
philo opher doc« not dev cion jv coherent 
philo fiphr m hi® poem* as a piulo<ophcr doe* 
He ‘jicak® bv lunt< and write* under in«pinition 
Idea* «hoot forth m licautv nnd splendour from 
will in 1 tra an 1 apparcntlv stand di«tinrt from 
one arni''cr No attempt i« made to give the 
eonnectinz nks tl at i« to indicate the lozical 
conrcrtion binding together tht vanoj- idea* 
SjU there i* and mu'* be in the wo»k« of great 
poet p'-do'o, ! cr* a unitv underhing the ap- 
parent divcr-itv of n*ca* It mT:*t l^e po*. ble 
to 1 nil oi* of tlem n real fab*ie in the form 
rf a phiki«ophv of hfe Poetrv ofe*erves 


Gcoi^ Santavana i- not poetical for being 
«hort-winded or incidental but on the contrarj 
for being comprelien ivc and having range The 
true poet philo opher is therefore one who ha» 
ectn truth toadilj and -eon it whole ’’ His 
poem* mu«t embodj a complete picture of 
truth an ordered view of life Poet* like 
Rabindranath Tagore Robert Browning and 
AE offer in their poem* a real philo'ophj of 
life It is po«*iblc that even tho®e who have 
received onl> gleam* and fla®he- of truth can 
write poem* that thnll nnd move As a writer 
eays 

Those who have felt even as it were m 
fragments a sen'e of the last and large-t problems 
of human life those who have caught a glimp®!? 
whether in the temple or m the tavern of the 
miTcr-c as a whole all lhe®e maj wntc something 
—however inadequate their attitude however con 
fu«ed their reprc«entation of it — that wiU move us 
with a force akin to that of pocUv truly philo- 
sophical ” 

Tlie greatest philo opher poet* ore however 
tlio e in whom Vi«ion has been unified in a 
philo«opb\ of life and in who*c work* the 
ecaUcr^ beautie- are strung together bj o singU 
thread of «enou« thought niimiDg through and 
colouring the texture of tho whole Tlicj arc 
tho«c who give u« not ' a mighty mare of walL* 
wiihoul a plan ’ but a vaew of bfe founded on 
♦heir expencDce 


V 

Ihf iHxt philo opl ir 1 - thu* one wlu 
clothes m word* of flame thoughts that «hall 
live within the general mind’ He is one who 
drape* naketl thought* good thought* — 
thought fit to be trn'ured up — in «icht* and 
*ound III pve ti* not merelv truth or 
wi dom but the rn e upon tnith - lip* l!ic light 
in wi*doin* eve lit make* truth live in form 
<i* bcautv bv the mape of onfered language 
The poet pfiifo** pfier - great arhicvement 
I that he humani e- plilo-ophv He invc«t* 
the drv tione* of philo«oph} with flc'h nnd lilood 
enl impart* to them warmth ail colour 
Philo'ophv in hi* 1 and* frn*c« to be 1 areh nnd 
crude and berome* a* Milton av« divine 
n« muMcal a* i« Appolo’- lute ’ It j« lightcil 
up kindled an I bcig* tened bv emotion and 
tonveved tbrouah an arti'tir me<!unn 

The po<'t philo*op}(r wiell* an in«trume"t 
of greit power and po'encj MTile the pMIo 
fopt'crirenh appen’s to tl e intellect ! o ap'veal* 
to th« troral an i *pintual nature of men while 
tl e philo-ophcr nierrlj eonvancf-* him of treat 
tnitl* hr make* him ' frel tfem reali'e them 
tn imagTiatjoa and so have the emotior* thrv 
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arc fitted to produce ' ‘ Philosophical poetry,’ 
as a writer says, ‘carries truths not into the 
understanding but into the heart, where they 
can be \italiscd and issue in conduct’ *\^o 
shall enable another’, asks J C Shairp, ‘thus 
to feci truths which may be to himself tte life 
of life? Not the reasoner He at best convinces 
the understanding, does not •'atisfy the spirit. 
The inspired thinker, poet or other, can do more 
Ho can touch others who are lower sunk than 
him«clf b> a kind of spiritual contagion ’ 

The poet philosopher can thus 'touch the 
heart, or fire the blood at will,* can 
wake tlio listless pulse to hveher speed 
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He can stir men to their depths, transport them 
beyond themsches and throw them into a state 
of t&pture and enthusiasm He can make men 
glow with his own warmth and throb with lus 
own feehngs He can quicken them into an 
cmobonal sjunpathy witli lus thoughts and make 
them bum into their con«ciousne‘5s and sink into 
their iimer nature The poet-philo«opher thu» 
melds an influence which the ordinary philoso- 
pher can never wield He awakens and stimu- 
lates, he creates an enthusiasm a fire that will 
burn and spread He thus makes philosophy a 
thing of power an instrument of good, and a 
spiritual force m hfe 


THE WIDOW 
Bi SITA DEBT 


N ABADUBGA became a widow when 
voiith had long been past The 
cahmitv left her quite stunned —it 
was too terrible to be understood all at once 
She was the second wife of her husband and 
the !ovt«c was full of the children he had b\ 
hi 9 first wife Stitl she had spent the tlurlv 
of her married life m fierce independence 
if not m happiness becau«e «he was much 
favoured by her husband She had never had 
to look up to aD>one On the other hand the 
rest of the family obeved her like servants 
She was quite an autocrat over her smaU 
kingdom, even her husband never dared to 
oppose her m anj thing He felt it much, 
that the dispant> m their pears stood in the 
wav of Nabadurgas marital happiness bo tie 
never tried to restrain her even when she was 
unjust and tvranmcal Jf “be could forget her 
misen anvliow he would be content . 

His daughters once thej were roamed 
off, never returned to his 
But his poor sons got more troubled and un- 
comrorf.blo utter they >” 11 , ,^2 
hart to listen to abuse from both -ides, tblit is, 
from the slcpmothcr imd 

Thev had no answer ready were 

dependcot on tl.eir Mber sO 
„,nml <i tl. his favourite 

'n Lr nnh hope Hi 111 tbo 


The old man intended to do «o He knew 
he could not deprive lus eons of his paternal 
propert> as they were legallj entitled to it 
But he had saved some money, and had alao 
built a house m Calcutta These he intended 
to leave to his second vnfo bj vnll But fate 
hod ordained otherwise The old man died 
«uddcnl> of on apoplectic Utack without 
having made any will 

As she looked at the jubilant faces of her 
stepson' Nabadurga’s heart trembled within 
her Even the death of a father had not been 
able to cast a shadow over their cruel glee 
But even m the midst of her dire misfortune, 
she had to own to herself, that it was she who 
was the cause of such unnatural conduct on 
their part If she had behaved a bit less like 
the stepmother of fairytales, thej, too, would 
not have behaved like devils at this time 

But was she alone to blame? VTiy did 
God frustrate all the young jojous dreams of 
her maiden heart? She was married off at the 
age of sixteen She was the daughter of a 
widowed mother and her relatives got nd of 
ler somehow, by giving her away m marriage 
to an old man At tlie time of the “ auspicious 
look the bride’s eyes filled wnth tears But 
nobodj noticed lU She feigned lUnc's and fled 
from the nuptial chamber, unknown to anyone 
So some one had to suffer /or her frustrated 
hopes Her hu'band s children bore the brunt 
All tlic accumulated hatred of a bitter woman's 
heart was showered upon them They were 
not guilty of anj offence towards her, but 
there is no fair play anj where The innocent 
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suffenng for the guilt of other is a very 
common sight in this world 

The days of mourning pa'aed off some- 
how She remained prostrate on the bare floor 
of her room, and no one enquired even whether 
she took any food or dnnk during twenty-four 
hours The other mourners were stuffed with 
milk, sweets and fruits, but not a parbcle 
of these delicacies ever found their way to 
Nabadurga It was technically, a period of 
mourning, but to all intents and purposes, it 
had been turned by the rest of the family into 
a penod of festivity 

The Sradh ceremony too was over at last 
It was performed with befitting splendour 
the dead man had been wealthy and much 
honoured in the \nllage 

Nevt morning the eldest daughter-in law 
stood at Nabadurga’s door and spoke from 
outside " Are you up, younger mother? ” 

Up to this, the daughters m*law had 
addressed her simply as mother, though the 
sons did not do so Now she was no longer 
‘ mother ” to any one of them here But 
Nabadurga did not mind She had no eager 
ne«s to be called a mother by other people®' 
children " Yes, I am up,” «he replied quietlv 
“Your son was sajnng that it would be 
better for you to go to Sankhrail for a few 
days,” said the young lady still from outside 
“You will feel better for the change We 
too, are tbirking of going away for some 
time ” 

Sankhrail was the ^^!lage where Naba 
durga’s cousins lived She had no reason to 
believe that she would be welcome there But 
she must keep up appearances before the®e 
creatures So she said, “ Yes, I am making 
arrangements for going away as soon as 
possible You need not remind me of it ” 

The woman would rather break than bend 
The daughter-in-law pulled a wry face and 
went away 

As she had committed herself, Nabadu^a 
bad to make preparations for going away She 
eent for a bullock cart and began to pack up 
her thmp She did not know whether she 
would ever be able to return here So it would 
be better to take away everything, she could 
consider ns her own What she could not carrv 
away, she must leave with the neihbours, as 
otherwise she would never get them back 
But how could she know what was her 
•own and what not? The clothes and ornaments 
she wore were the only possessions of a Z!mda 
widow She had clothings enough— her husband 
had never denied her anything in that way 
But what use vrould tho«e be to her now? 


had no daughter who could wear them and 
no son who would ever marry and bring home 
a wife She would rather throw all these 
costly things m the fire than give them to 
these wretched things she had to call her 
daughters m law Let the«e remain with her 
She could give them to the womenfolk in which- 
ever home she bved and thus curry favour wnth 
them A® for ornaments and jewel®, she had 
worn quite a lot of them up to this but had 
she anj nght to them’ Instead of havins new 
ornaments made for her her thnftv’ liU'band 
had given her all the ornaments ®!ic needed 
from bis first wnfe s huge etock of jewellery 
He thus saved a lot of mnnev as making charges 
His sons resented thi® hitterlv, but they could 
not say anything Their wave® too would 
bum with anger, when thev saw Nabadurga 
wearing tho'e ornaments But thev, too, 
could only lay their grievances before their 
husbands who would ask them not to be so 
envious “You have got enough jewels of vour 
own,” they would say “Let that woman die, 
then everything shall belong to vou ” 

The woman did not die I>cst she ®1inuld 
escape with the ornaments the three daughfers- 
in-law became unusually wary Tlie eldest one 
had tackled the rnother-in-law once So she 
refused to go again “ If we get the ornaments, 
they won’t belong to me alone," she «aifl “so 
why should I take all the re«pon®ibilitv ’ ” 

So the second daughter in law had to go 
this time She took her courage m both 
hands and advanced straight inside the room 
‘Have you finished packing?” she a'kcd 
“I have done as much as is possible 
single-handed," replied Nabadurga, trying to 
suppress her anger 

But nobody cared about her ansrer now 
“ Your son asks you not to take the ornament® 
with you” said the young ladv "Tlie roads 
are not safe and you are going alone ” 

Kabadbrga fiatf Seen feanng ju«t this 
thing So her stepsons really had decided to 
turn her out empty-handed? From her own 
family she had got only some gold hairpins and 
a pair of ear rings She had been a good- 
looking y oung woman when the old man mimed 
her, so nobody had thought of spending monev, 
buying gold ornaments for her All the gold 
«he had worn up to this time and they hid been 
considerable in value, had been given her by 
her husband If be had had them mndo 
soecially for her, no wretched crcatirc would 
have dared to «aj anv thing now But these 
thmgs had been th** ornnertv of the dead 
man’* first w/c ^o Nibidurga hirt no ual 
Claim on them If she tned to take them 
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away by force, tihe \\ou!(l onl> be in-nulted 
What \\ould be the U'c of tint? 

She took the jewel box, out of her big 
trunk and put it down on the floor with a 
thump Slu picked out her own flmnj trinkets 
and said, “'lake them a\\a\ I don’t want 
anything that belongs to j ou Guard them with 
jour life As I have lo^t iny hu band^^ 1 
ha\c no more u^e for the wretched thing®” 
Her daughtcr-in-law picked up the box 
and left the room, ncarlj buroting with joy 
Tliey had not dared to hope for the reeoxerj 
the jewels up to this time The three ®i®tcix in- 
law became busy oa er the di\ I'lon of the 
booty Thoir hu«baml too came in, to jom 
m the woA While thej iierc thus engaKcd 
Nnbadurga left the house Her stepchildren 
were too much elated at getting back the 
jewels, so nobody came to see whether «lie was 
running away with the pots and pan® ^ 

Nabadurga returned to her uncle =. house 
after quite a long time Her husband h^ 
taken her awaj alter the marnage aM had 
never thought ot sending her back She had 
become the inistre-s of a big hou chold and 
could not afford to pay frequent 
imele’a home It was not c\en her fathers 
home So Nabadurga thought it jj®' 

nrestiee to come here too often Her mother 
was nothing but dependent here kfter much 
Xcation she had onlj once been permitted 
to come to this house That "a- on ‘he occa 

h^ed“llafher“au^s and counm had 
rncTd'sol^ the sigh, of her splendid 

dresscsandtjewels^^th her mother and her 

grandmother had been Irving ISe 

“ot'reJ'n'S :i. Now one^^was fte mother oj 
ffXdiirta^f not know what^s^^^^^^^^^ 

“ ranT^laiS” m the- 

Everyone cried ‘ the neighbour- 

hTorcamf “nd la'-d in tte hmeotat.™ 


Then the neighbourb left The children 
too dispersed m ®oarch of food and brighter 
recreation Nabadurga’® trunk and bedding 
were taken to the store room of the family anrf 
she too went and «at down there She had 
hoped for a separate room for herself, but 
found that was not to be Her mother had 
always li\cd in the ®torp room But then he** 
grandmother had been nine, and they had 
the u®e of her room al-o «o they had never lind 
to suffer from want of «pace The store room 
was big in size and had a wooden bedstead m 
one corner It had more light and air than 
the other rooms Still ®he felt the ignomim 
of it She had given her oldest cousin’s wife 
a pair of heavy gold armlets as wedding gift 
She had not been present at the second one’s 
mamge, but had ®ent a hundred rupees for 
buying a present She had ®ent fifty rupee- to 
help them at the time of her grandmother's 
death They should have remembered all these 
facts and shown her a little conaideration But 
even a frog kicks at the old lion’s mouth HI 
luck had befallen her So she could not expect 
good treatment from anvone 

She had taken her lunch before she had 
started, so she had no cooking to do that day 
At evening she took some fruit and sweets and 
went to sleep In the merciful lap of ^lumber 
she forgot her misfortune for a while 

But they returned to her with redoubled 
force m the morning She had spent all theep 
years ordering a lot of servants about and 
scolding her daughters-m-law She had never 
done a stroke of wxirk her«elf But now she 
knew that »he must do all her own work, as 
well ns some of the work of the household 
This would natunlly be expected of her \ 
widow’s owm work was considerable Fetching 
all the water ncce®«arv from a tank was enough 
to kill her The tank was not very clo®e to the 
hou«c cither She panted and had to ®it down 
in the course of washing the room Her 
cou®m’s wife looked in and remarked with a 
smile "You have become quite unu«ed to 
work, sister But you will grow nccu®toincd to 
il after a while ” 

Nabadurga feared tlmt she would die 
before getting accu«toined to “o much work 
Her body ached all over and she could «carce!\ 
move, after the day’s toil She had an aunt 
at Calcutta Tliough «he too was a wadow,. 
>ct sue was the mistress of her own hou ehold 
If she would give shelter for a few day® to her 
unfortunate niocc, Nnbadurga could havw- 
some rest So she wrote a letter to the aunt 
full of lamentations 

•rhe aunt in reply mvitcd her to come 
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She Bent no money for train fare Perhaps 
she did not understand that Nabadurga could 
ever want money, as she was known to be a 
very rich man’s wife Nabadurga bad only a 
few rupees in her hand Out of that she 
prepared to spend some for going to Calcutta 
A brother in-law of her cousin was a virtual 
dependent in the house, he promised to take 
lier over being eager to see Calcutta 

Her cousins’ wi\es had no objection to 
offer “Yes, go away for a few days,” they 
<aid “ The change will do you good It is 
difficult, to settle down soon, at a new 
place ” 

Nabadurga tra\elled third cla«s and 
arrived at Calcutta Her aunt’s son-in-law 
came to the station to receive her This man 
had made his wife’s home his own He was a 
fa\ounte of the mother-in lav to whom he 
A ould run to complain if e\er his wife 
upbraided him 

As Nabadurga got down the young man 
came up to her and bowed down “1 was 
looluDg for you in the «econd class,” be said 
'How should I know that jou are tra\elhng 
third class? ” 

Nabadurga was displeased at this stupidity 
' My good dajs are OAcr is jou know,” she 

Slid 

The young man «hoved his want of sense 
again “ Shall I call a hacknej carnage 
then? ” he asked 

"Yes, do,’ said Nabadurga 
She had once before come to Calcutta but 
that was long, long ago This was her «ecoDd 
\isit to the city It was a most wonderful 
place So totall} had it changed that <he 
found nothing that was famibar She looked 
at the varied sights of the mammoth cit> and 
oien forgot her own misfortunes for a time 
Her lunt reeeii ed her cordially, though 
she did not lament oierrauclf about her mis- 
fortune Nabadurga vas grateful for this 
The house was good and there was no dearth 
of water There were man> good things to 
-eat and her tired body and mind gradual^ got 
'oothed She bathed and had to wa®h her own 
clothes only Though old, her aunt was jet 
■actiie and could do her own cooking There 
was another widow in the hou«e, who also 
helped with the cooking Nabadurga had a 
good breakfast and a good sleep afterwards 
At CAcning loo, she made a sumptuous meal 
of milk, sweetmeats and fruits 

A few days passed off very well She 
went all OAer the citj, vi«itjng all the holy 
shnnes and places pf interest 

Suddenly, one dav her aunt’s daughter 


asked, ‘ Hov long are you staying here 
sister? ” 

“1 Iia\e not decided jet,” said Nabadurga 
Her cousin Rajlakshmi was about to saj 
something again but she checked herself But 
Nabadurga began to feel nervou* IMij such 
a question, so soon? Had her aimt said any- 
thing^ She could not sleep well, thinking over 
it, at night As soon as it was morning, she 
took out a beautiful san, with large checks of 
gold on the ground and entered Rajlakshmi’s 
room 

Rajlakshmi bad just got up and was busy 
beating her youngest child, which was a son 
She had a daughter too who never went neai 
her She preferred the grandmother's company 
and reclamed with her The son had jet to 
cepend on the mother, for his supply of food 
so he had to ^tick to her But it was a 
ousemble child and neier let the mother sleep 
mth its howling 

Rajlakshmi stopped at the sight of the 
san and a^ked, “ Whoso is this san, sister’ It 
I' \eiy beautiful ” 

“ It 23 mine,’ said Nabadurga “ I have 
worn it onlj once I thought this would ®uit 
\ou very well If you don’t mind — ” 

‘ whj should I mind,” interrupted 
Rajiak'hmi “ You are bke mj own sister to 
me and I can ver\ well vear things that you 
have vom once ” She abno't snatched the san 
out of Nabadurga’s hand Nabadurga then 
tned to make the babys acqamtance, but he 
was in a bad temper from the beating He 
kicked and struggled and would not let him 
self be touched ‘ Don’t touch the wretch he 
IS Ecarcelj human,” said his mother " Have 
JOU got a large number of sans, sister’” 
We are countrj folks and not accustomed to 
spend much on dres^e* ' snid Nabadurga 
«till I have got some ’ 

“ I shall go and see them, after break- 
fast” said Rajlak'shnu “I am ve^ fond of 
good san« But such is my luck, that I never 
see anj It is enough that I get my food I 
got a few sans at the time of my mamage 
and the'se arc all I have got ” 

Nabadurga had no de«ire to open her 
trunk before anjone What was the use of 
showing her poAerty to others? They all 
thought her Aery nch, let them go on tlunkinc 
so, at least for some time 

But Rajlakshmi appeared punctually at 
mid daj The wretched child had just gone to 
Bleep, so she was at leisure for some time 
Nabadurga got up, she had been lying down 
“Whj do you get up?” asked Rajlakshmi 
"Give toe the keys, I ‘hall see, whatever T 
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w'lnt to pfo" Nnhntliirgx wna cxtrtmcl> 
rcluttanl to hand over Ixr kc>8 to nnjonc 
Slic rot up htr-eU nnd opened tlic trunk, 
tnkitiR out tlic Pina one 1 j> one A cluldlcsa 
v\f)inun, flic had taken vorj preat care of the 
rlollia Tlitrt was quite a number of them, of 
cvtrj colour and (cxtiirt, pillc and cotton 
Tlir> were from Ikiinrc* Dacca, Santipur 
Bi hmipur, and \iriou3 other place* 
Rajlal "ilimi’p t\(“* pliUcrid nith avarice 

"To wliom are vou comp to pivc thc-^c?” 
-lit at-Ied abruptly "You have no child of 
jour own Are jou pom^ to leave them to 
the VV1VC53 of jour fitep«ons?'’ 

'Mhy on earth shall I give anjlhinpto lho«c 
bumt-faced women?" asked Nabndurpa 
'\\baL arc tlicv to me? Thev Imvo l»c!mvM 
nbonunablv to me in mv misfortune” It 
was clear that Nabad uga’a daughters in- 
law were not pomp to get the saris But 
It vraa not clear who were to pet them 
Uailakshmi sal still for a while then a^ked 
npain, "Where have vou left jour jewel box 
«i-tcr? That «cvcn '‘trmped necklace and 
tliose bracelets of jours, I at 
Chliidam'a marnngc ire still ^oatinp before 
mv eves Were not they just lovely? 

Nabndurpa couhl have easily answered 
vilh i lie But her heart revolted within her 
What was the use of fooling people with nos 
she was n poor woman, let people know her as 
such ■' I no lonscr poMcss nny lends, the 
end "They hnic been token over by their 

"^''^n'ajInShmi's eyes noorly started nnt 
their «ockcts in di«mny Goodness gracious 
die cvciaimed ' So the wretches hove token 
owov cicn the ornaments you worel 

Wodiirgo felt hkc runnuig 75,= 

sort of talk seemed to burn her eors But she 
must soy something Those ornaments 
belonged to bis first wife so why should her 
rh Idren give up their rightful mhentanc^ 

"Thfn how had the old ni»n Providid tor 
oou?” asked Eajlakshml poml-hlank lias 

'Nafflnga’s'St and the otl.cr widimri 
ladv had amved on the scene in the mean 

r“T,5n''o;”ad"rs5%.’^“o.rdS 

Bed you ?nto making him all tor nothing? 
Then what IS going to become of yen^ 

N^^badurga bowed her head and i^inned 
silent Just then Kallakshmi’s husband 
ereated a diversion by coming m with tte 
howling brat "You arc enjoying a good 


talk, while the child is djing of thirst! " he said 
rcprovinglv to his wife 

KajliiLsIimi flared up at oucc, “ I shall 
talk, wlicnovir I like,” she shrieked "I eat 
no one 'a food and I '’m not going to obey any- 
on( If JOU cannot look after the child, leave 
him in (lie bedroom ” 

Her hu'sbind looked at the mother in law, 
with an iir of grievance and said “Look at 
her, mollur, pIil alwajs takes everything 
rini^s " 

But the motlicr-in-Iavv was not in a good 
mooil ‘ It IS jour fault mv eon,” sbe said 
Tlie Txior pirl va® ju«t beginning to enjoj 
!cr short rest when you appeared with the 
squcilinp brat She is made of flc«h and blood, 
after nl! ' With tbe«c ®bc left for her room 
Rajhkehmi loo left, talking at her hu«band all 
llie time 

Nabadurga picked up the sans end thrust 
iliem in a cni'dicd and untidy heap into the 
trunk She felt no mercy for them now It 
was an evil moment when she had gone to 
present Rajliksbmi with a san 

This night the supper offered to her was 
lies «umptuous It consisted only of fnuta and 
sweets There was no sign of milk or lucin 
Next morning as soon as Nabidurga had 
finished her bath her aunt came m and said, 

‘ Tara is not feeling well WTij' don’t you 
undertake the cooking today?" 

Nabadurga went to the kitchen with a 
grave face She cooked well, but for herself 
she had lo«t ill taste for food "Why don’t 
vou eit?” asked the aunt “We, wretched 
creatures, can have only one square meal m a 
day ” 

“ Oh that docs not matter," said 
Nabadurga " I am not feeling well " 

"A widows health matters httle," said 
her aunt "Bu,t the few dajs you bve you 
must put something in your stomach You are 
not accustomed to hard work, and your hus- 
band has not left j ou anything either, I 
wonder how you will manage " 

"If I live I will manage somehow” said 
Nabadurgi ' Manj people live on their own 
earning I will do the same ” 

"That’® true," agreed the aunt. "Jlanv 
people work for their living Look at Tara, 
she does all mj work and she is quite comfort- 
able here " 

That night Nabadurga lay on her bed and 
thought and thought WTiy did she desire an 
idle life BO much? What was the u«e of being 
turned away from door to door? But what 
svork could she do? She had not learnt any- 
thing except ordering people about Could 
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♦«he make up her mind to work as a cook? 
Would ®he be able to live at Benares? Many 
destitute Hindu widows li\ed there If 
sSold her ear-nngs and hair pms she could easily 
pay her Tiaaoage to Benares Rajlakshmi’a 
husband would gladly escort her, if she asked 
him 

This morning, too, the aunt was ready 
with some job for her " Tara has got too 
much to do,” she said " Why don’t yon take 
charge of the family deity? ” 

“What 13 the u«e?” replied Nabadurga 
‘ I can but take charge for a day or two I 
•won’t be here always ” 

“Why cannot jou remain here always?” 
a«ked her aunt rather displeased “ You have 
got to remain somewhere, have not you? 
Would it be beneath your digmty to live m 
my hou^e? ” 

“ I am thinking of going to Benares, ’ said 
■Nabadurga 

“ Don’t think it is such a fine place,” said 
the old lady "You will have to Ii\e m the 
imidst of a crowd all the time and li«ten to 
•their jabbering Those old women over there 
are awful It is better to work for your living, 
•than to live amongst them " 

Nabadurga entered the room which con- 
tained the family idol and began to pray 
■“My god, show me my way If there is no 
lace for me on your earth, remove me from 
ere ” The idol of stone remamed dumb 
Nabadurga made all the arrangements for the 
•morning worship and left the room 

It was customary for the widows to fast 
complete!} on Ekadasi day (eleventh day of 
the moon) in this family They may not take 
e\en a drop of water Nabadurga ’s aunt and 
Tara were rolling on the floor Nabadurga had 
to follow suit, though she felt like dying of 
thirst. Her aunt noticed her condition and sanj 
■“If JOU find it impossible, take a sip of 
Ganges water ” 

“ If you all do it, then I can do it,” said 
Nabadurga 

" No, ray dear, I cannot do it,” said her 
aunt, turning away from her “ It would ^ 
causing him harm ” 

Nabadurga wanted to laugh out aloud 
Causing him harm indeed! Nobodj bothered 


about any harm done to them, though they bad 
jet a body of flesh and blood which suffered so 
bitterly 

So the daj s passed on Discomforts 
went on increasing Tara was unwell one day 
Next day her aunt had mvited her to go over 
to her house Nabadurga’s cousins had written 
urgent letters to her to come away imme- 
diatclj One of the ladies were going to her 
father’s house and the other was unwell There 
was nobody to look after the household So 
Nabadurga must come and take charge 

Rajlakshim wanted a new sari every day 
She went on despoiling Nabadurga sjsteraa- 
tically Nabadurga's aunt too had got 
rheumatism and wanted to be massaged 
continually Between them Nabadurga was 
leading a dog’s bfe 

It was Ekadasi again The aunt laj m 
her room groaning Tara had gone to wa'h 
herself From the bathroom, she pa«sed into 
the kitchen Suddenly she rushed back, belter 
skelter, into their bedroom " Go and see 
wbat your precious niece is doing,” she shouted 
The old lady sat up m consternation 
" IVhat has she done? ” she asked 

“She is sitting in the kitchen, stuffing her* 
self with nee and fi«h curry ”* 

“ Oh Lord I ^\^lat is that you saj ? ” 
cried the aunt and rose up with surprising 
alacnfy She rushed into the kitchen and 
dealt a kick on her niece’s back, crjmg, " What 
IS this you are doing, you wretched creature? 
You have brought di«grace upon us all ” 

Nabadurga went on eating calmlj as she 
said, “Since nobody bothers about me, why 
«hould I go on bothering about everv one? ” 

" Go j our own waj , my dear," said the 
aunt “In my house, such conduct will never 
be tolerated ” 

Nabadurga got up, after lemirelj finishing 
her meal “ Yes I am going mj waj ,” 'he «ai(I 
Since, 1 mu't work to Ji^e, I niu«t eat so that 
I can work. If anjonc had provided money 
for me to sit idle, I could have fa«tcd for him ” 
She ro«c and went into her own room and 
began to pack up 


caste Hindu wido*-* in BcrfnJ fast com- 
plete!) on Ekadasi day, and they do not take fi_h or 
meat or eggs oa any daj 
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ENGLISH 

THE REFORMS SCHEME ^ 

Jiu D N Bancr;ec ionjmon* Grcei d Co Cole llo 
ms Pp \ 1S9 . , 

Eter «mce the imperialists 

be* A 

dominion goiemmeut J P Banerjee considers 

angle He de«en es wo pew 

point Ue few crumbs of concessions thc> 

scheme ®he kind to distuib the pillow of 

are far from ° , vioreocr the Indian nation 

the Governor General cxiended 

,a now to be competition than 

economic di.«nminat ly depnved of the 

Indian lep'lature is not o 1> « forcipn 

fundamental cm^cj but^ * nwousiyrtem 

relations banking anil cumm 3 economic intcresL* 

ol ^feguards” t ic most ^rtan^" ^ 

of the nation will b ^ ^ introduce a bill in 

Bntiph I«!cs E'cn the att P , coastal IraOic 
gj'laturc for the dmclopmcnt of^lhc cm^^ 
m India will t>e ’j'fc" ^"of the 

the privileged intercsw Jone with neatness and 

dispatch under under the new Tcgiinc 

Banerjee nghtlj _ 1,0 i< to be armed with 

of a Goaemor-Gcncral I 

absolute veto « f. «®“r ,, today It »s * 
be e%cn tiorsc ‘ goaernment Such a 

burlesque upon to the bulb tj-pc, the 

document w ^'re .“P\j ti,r other Ixiplmgornsnwcs 
chfl-slappinK UT ^ 


To lx un Cnghnd under relentless prcMure hi 
xiclded a little but it ha* not gitcn up anythmg ti 
endanger the profits of its mtesfors and exploiter' 
ludia will still be under the dommation of aben profit- 
roakm and pn\ilege-hunter« I’oierty, exploitation 
and stagnation tnll hold the mass of the Indian peopi 
m a xicc 

There ate nua> quotations in Professor Basenec* 

■ realise from the great MacDonald Ilosro and Companv 
xheh indicate that none can excel the British when 
It comes to dra^mE the worlds aliow-window witl 
moral plautiidc* Tliev interest and enchant the 
lioobeo Tliev ex-rn captixale a few timorous weak 
iings who po*ture ns Indian leaders But if and 
xvhen the spell is broken ibej will discoxer that India 
1® still under the hoof of J Bull — a part of the imperial 
commonwealth of knccbendcra and marcher^ in parade 

The chapter* m Banericos book are somewhat 
scrambled bccsu«c thej were onginally delivered s 
pubbe addresses or written as magatine article* 
Moieoxer thrx were | repared before the fUuil enact 
menl of lie India Dill (1935) and were l)a*ed upon 
the findings of the Whte Paper and the rceommen la 
lions of the Joint rnrhamcDtar> Select Committee 
A rcxision would help to imjroxe the book. Even a* 
lx IS the author has produced a competent brochure 
on pconomie impcriali.'m in India 

SrnniNDn-t Boar 

Tilt DrVD-bl \ APPLI —A 1 icic 0/ ihc Indui> 
l{e]aTm Bill Bv A Ilan)an The Hook Com/xiny L'l 
Calntlo Pp \\n +10* He I 

The author traces tl e sources of the ‘ bafeguar 1« 
which are on outstanding feature of the constitutional 
rtlotm* in the mam part of the book m a mann''f 
which dowa how verx wide is tie culture of tie writer 
who chooses the hardly appropriate nom ile plume \ 
ilanjan* It i» onlj m tie j reface which takes up 
almost exaetb one-fourtl of the entire bulk of tie 
book that le devotes liim«rlf to Its other object 
nameb to open the eves of tie present generation of 
Ills politiealb minded counlrjmen to the impracticnble 
and unreasonable cl araeter of Ihctr mm* He hoi 1* 
and manv will agree with him tlat we In Inn* ar^ 
not act fnllv qualfel to take over immrdisfelv tic 
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■=o\ ereigntj- from the Bntjsh hands and to govern the 
country as an independent state ” He thus t&ati}' 
-idmits tiat eome “ safeguards ” are inentable under 
"the circumstances 

&gh English authorities are quoted to prove that 
the Sepoy Mutiny was crushed, not by *' prodigioir= 
heroism of the ^glish ’ but bv “ turning the races of 
India against each other,” and the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion 13 held to be the reward for the help rendered 
The author has, of course, ea»ilj proved that the 
Proclamation has not been acted upon either in fetter 
or in gpint — in short it has been treated as a “ mere 
«crap of paper ” The safeguards are then shown to 
be the natural results of the policy steadily follower 
b\ the men on the spot supported by the Home 
Government, in contravention of the promi<5es held 
out in the Proclamation 

Knowing human nature, as it unfortunatel} b one 
hould hardly be surprised at it The Proclamation 
was not hie the Magna CSiarta, extorted bj the 
powerful barons from an unmllmg "overeign who and 
whose sucee«soT3 know well that if they did not abide 
bj the Magna Charta their thrones would grow shaky 
In India there was no shadow even of possible com- 
pulsion for compliance in the background 

That the people of even an independent country 
get the government they de*ervc is a truism The 
mere fact that the races of India allowed themsehe® 
■to be turned agam«t each other by the foreigners mu«t 
hav e convinced the latter what kind of stuff thev would 
have to deal with after crushing the revolt The 
foreigners no doubt highl) appreciated the help pven 
bj me Indians but they could never have deluded 
themselves into the belief that the Indians were their 
equals and so deserved equal treatment In the 
prehistoric age Raroeliandra too had highlv appreciated 
the help given bv Sugnb and Bibhiean and must 
have called them ‘ dear allies,' but could not have 
the same regard for these royal brothers as be bad 
for TaHKhw or Bharat The English deemed at 
necessary to utter a few honeyed words, never raeaomg 
*>cnously to act up to them This is tny reading of 
the situation which, I know, may not be acceptable lo 
all 

In every socictv as m every state those, who have 
l>fcn ciercising any sort of authonty, are it must be 
cdmittcd, invanahlj loath to part with it, and they 
Tcluctantlv submit to be slowly ahoni of authonty as 
tlioy find the pre^'Ure growing stronger and atroDger 
be the pre'sure moral or physical or aUemately both 
India has been passing through this cxpenencc 

The author has tried to charge Christianity, because 
of Its Semitic origin as bemg the root cause of race 
preiudice, tnee arrocance and colour prejudice Like 
all highly developed rcheions Chnstiamty has eurcly 
It® strong as well as wraK point® but the weak points 
can hardly be held re^j'onnble for the®e ino®t un- 
pleasant and unfortunate traits in the white followers 
ol Chnmanitv It b well known that the Christians a® 
well a® the Moslems have no love lost for ttwir rpintual 
ancestor* the Jew®, in spite of their belief that the 
Jews were “ the choicn people of God ” As soon as a 
nian embraces I«lim whatever may be hi® race or 
colour, he is treated as a perfect equal, but the Teutonic 
races are Utterly incapable of such catholicity On the 
other hand the I,atin rvee® ate not so eiclu«ive The 

®upcnonly complex " i® due to racial charartensitic® 
-and quick acquisition of power over the eoloured people 
of the world, and not to rehgiou® beliefs We must 
not forget that it was the \tyans m India who e®fabli«h- 


ed 'Vaniashrama dharma,” based on the colour of the 
skm 

Let us hope that with the growth of higher moral 
ideas and spread of true culture the«e bad traits will 
at lea«t partially disappear 

The book under review is written la a very 
attractive »tylc and it is sure to find many readers 
B Gvnocli 

A MANUAL OF HINDU ASTROLOGY Ry 
Dr B f Baman Publisfied by Ifte Aiiffior 
Suryalaffa P O BallahaUor, Bangalore 

The book is an elementary treatise on Hmdu 
astrology intended for the beginners who de®ire to have 
some idea of the mathematical calculations involved 
in the process of prepanng horoscopes Both the 
Hindu and the Western methods have been described 
The process of calculation of the time of ®uiin«c and 
sunset at different latitudes and longitudc-s could have 
been presented in an easier way The datum on which 
the calculation of the ‘ ayanaasha® ’ for different years 
ha.® been based by the author is however stiU under 
dispute We hope that the recent astronomical con 
ference announced to be held under the pre«3dency o' 
Pandit Malaviya will nve a definite lead m the matter 
and eellle once for all the age-long controvert with 
regard to it 

The get-up of the book i« excellent but the price 
of the book (tl® 4/-) 13 rather high The book contain.® 
a Foreword by Bangalore Suryanarain Rao, BA 
M.R.AB, FRfiS etc Editor of the \<tronomicat 
Mvgarioe 

ftPHRiT CirvNonv Mmiv 

THL r.'SENTIALS OF FEDERAL ITNANCE 
Bg Ggon C^nd Oxford f/nii cr«<y Preu, 1930 
Pj> 410 pnee Ri 7-3 

This is a book on Indian finance written before 
(be loog senes of commissions end committees deluged 
(bo couD(o with reports and recommendation.® It wo.® 
brought out two months before the publication of the 
fir®! volume of the Simon Commi.«sioo Report 
It IS naturally now considerably out of date 

It opens With a fairly long chapter on the evolution 
of provincial finance in this country The sunev 
though rapid is compact and replete with essential 
facts. The author then take® us through the proposal® 
of Mr Montagu and Lord Cbelm®ford to the appoint- 
ment of the hlestoQ Committe'* and the financial settle 
reent which it chalked out The syrtem thus mtroduwd 
IS exammed meticulously province by province and 
so far as the province of Bengal i® concerned Prof 
Cband notices the injustice that has been done to it 
by this Award “BenipJ hA®," he observe®, *' since the 
auguration of the rcheme of dcecntraluatioi, receiveiJ 
far less than its due ” 

The author by way enlightening the rcaikrs as to 
the financial arrangements m other federal state® give® 
irt a rapid suncy of the systems in vogue m th* 
USA. Canada, Switzerland, Aurtraha and Gertnani 
In the light of the cxpenencc which ha® already been 
earned in India and m the light of the ryrtem.® which 
obtain m other federal couitnc®, the author procee.hi 
in Chapter® AT and VII to recommerd a rc-afloeation 
of source® and the redi*tnbutioa of revenue® between 
the central and the provinnal aulhontie® 

A T^’cial feature of th» book i® a nucibvr of tabJec 
that have been inserted m llic book I tom the«e 
tobies one get® at oac- on id»a os to the eomparalive 
financial pemhon of a psrtieular province For an 
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iriHtaRre it iin> bf' roint^J out from tliw tnWc* Hat 
if 111 1037-2S tlic Go\<mincnt of IWnRal was Imancially 
in a jiosition to Piwnil onlv 100 p<*r ono thousand 
popuhlion for riiucation, that of Uombij couW Fpend 
Jlfi Oil nnil for nidliciil iuiri>o c« if IJcnital could spend 
lU 100 liombio could its HI 

Till. pnntinK of tho book is loo close for Iho 
nadir and nnther in trcitmcnt of the subjccH nor in 
till marshalling of facts the author has allowed himself 
to U acr> lucid and smart. In this re-nect the book 
coroparcs imfavoumblj with I’rof Adarkars aolumc 
Ilut none the less it is a useful companion to all 
etudenta of Indian finance 

Naresh CnAHDRA Rot 


DIURMA AND SOCIETY Bv GuartKerm II 
Mtc», Mj\ , ILD /■ubfuAed by N 
llcQue Lxizac <t Co^C, Oreal Jiuiaell Street, London 
ir C I rp Al’ + ^ 

Sociologists all 01 cr the world have 
decpl> interested m the social orgamiation of hdia 
Some haic. howmer, tned to understimd it before 
dlJ-Unguidimg clcarlj between the 
and the ideals of onsamration wluch Indian 

Md'loSpSn l.ctmcn theory .od praclico. in 

Si.rC” .h» .ojhat «I .ho .o^ 

The pre^nt j to explain 

second of ^rna and the diflereol mean 

;;'j‘KhXS‘‘°d^»™rr ooo.co.,oo ....h ..™ 

“"“froX “'.1 5?^ 

Inter Hindu ^cimve Dr Mecs is not justified 

vnma and caHe > Ti,ndu hwgncrs chan^ tie 

lh» 'h,™ ,1, onSool one to rrtat 

moaning of > ama fro business as 

Dr Mecs means bj ^ut to note the 

«tch A 0.0.00 »>oo>' "O “■™ •“ 
'S„s...tly «Td.“d‘S 

;!oTr.ho"i';«3ih o. in, or^— q 
newly conquered tnbos na hv a ispaasionate 

KS d.d oo‘/'SES. “.0 ” mooiempor.- 

examination of hab t i simple 

n rntal character, but tendency in them to 

birth There ^ P f^ign tribes into the fourth 
relegate all g thwV of heredity is too well 

rnor.o'™«.ro’'Sp.tu,.t,«n 


Dr Mces has not duly empha«ized tl,i* hiitonca’ 
cicnts of conquest mid eubiugation wlich led to a 
change In the meaning 01 i ama Moreover, the 
economic aspect of lama or caste organirilion has 
not al<o received adixjuate treatment from his band.. 
Just AS vamas were marked off from one another by 
difTcrciicea of spiritual abihlics and moral codes (p 151), 
eo wc should not also forget that there wa-s difference 
in their estimates of purity or otherwise And these 
csltcnatos were made on the ba*is of occupation 
Manual labour gencrallj , and manj occupations ui 
particular were looked upon as impure Dr Mca* 
Ba>« that xnma lias had nothing in common with 
economic cJa**! divisions as m the T\cst Tliat may 
have been so in the very earliest times, but rama* 
organization in the tunc of Manu, was certainly another 
form of class division, which eocured more leisure- 
and honour and pnvilcges to the upper three varnas 
and less of them to the Sudras or the working class 

Wc must say that Dr Mecs has brought out the 
onpna! meaning of raraa ver> dearly, but he has 
not Wen equally succca^ful with regard to its 
eubsequcDl development IIis examination of Indian 
fiocial theories has been more intensive and less based 
upon an cxtensivenere of facts than it might have 
been And that is why be has been more euccezafuJ 
in the interpretation of dhanna, which was leas subject 
to historical changes than vama 

In any case, Dr Meess book will remain a vain* 
able addition to the under^landiBg of Indian social 
theories 

NiBaiAL KvMAft Boss 

LIFE AND SPEECHES OF SIR \TnrALD^ 
TIIACKERSEy By lltralal LnUubhot Kan « 
Forctrord by Str ^i Vuvervofaya Pp XVI and SSS/ 
D B Toraporevalo Sons A Co, Bomboy 

Sir VithaJdas Datnodvr Thaekersoy was an all- 
India personality Born m 1S73 he became a Jusbec 
of the Peace m Bombaj at the ago of 24 a member 
of the Bombnj Municipal Corporation at 25, t 
member of the Bombay Legi«hti\e Council at 30 
Prewdenl of the Bombay Corporation at 31, a member 
of the old Indnn Legislative Council at 37 and a 
member of the Indnn Lepslative A«scmbl> from the 
very beginning His merit was recognized b\ the 
Government bv a Knighthood at 35 At one tune or 
another he iirld most of the important pubhc 
position ordinsnly open to an Indian of his div He 
WHS President of the Indian Merchants Chamber, 
President of the Mitl-owners’ Aa ociation Chairman 
of the Bombay Back Bvj '’eheme and a member 
ol the Boml xv Port Tru't lie died early at the age 
of 49 in 1922 liis uncommon businere ability, h» 
rapid nse in public life and the high standard of 
industry, Bclf-di'eiplme and public dut\ which he set 
before mmsolf deserve to be more widely known and 
better nppreciitcd Mr Ivaji has discharged his duties 
well Tne value of the Life has been enhanced bj' 
the inclusion of the Speeches and an index It is 
indeed an addition to the none too lar^e number of 
Indian political biographies Tlie jmntmg and get- 
up are of tliat excellent standard we have come to 
associate with Messrs D B Taraporevala 

PANDIT MOTILAL NEHRU— HIS LIFE AND 
WOIUC Published by 4fodern Book Agency, 
Calcutta Price Itr IS 

*11113 IS a nicelv printed volume of 17C ps^s 
givii^ in the words of the compilers ‘ in a 
form a brief account of the hfe and work of Pandit 
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Molilal” The li{p proper i« p\rn n Ihc fint 25 pacM 
Chapter 11 and Chapter HI dc«cnhe the Iasi scenes 
and funeral ntes and the Snd'i Cc'n'inon> and 
Motilaf Daj Chapter II >h •^nhes (he feeling in th-* 
countr> on Ins demise Clu|tir \ and Chipter VI 
me the leader-’ tnbutes and nn-ai apprceiations 
This finishes the hook proper and in two api-endices 
are Rixcn the Pandits Prc'identid addre'-s at the 
Calcutta Congress and the Indian Constitution as 
drafted in the Nehru Report 

The idea of getting lop-thcr leaders tributes and 
press appreciations m a peminnent form along «i(h 
the life proper is an netcome one It pvea one an 
idea as to hoa Pandit Motilal a actiiities appealed 
to men, competent to judg" of men and thing*, in 
\anous spheres of life but to enable the intelligent 
reader to make his own estimate the life ought to 
have been a fuller and more detailed one The 
sketch of life as given is m some places ob«curc and 
a little care would haie made it more mtelhgible 
For example at p 7 it is said —‘When the 
Jehangirabad Amendment relating to rommunal 
repre*cntalion came up for discussion before the 
Council, he boldly spoke out hia mmd although the 
Opposition included such names as Pandit Nladan 
Mohan Malaviya and although the Prete and the 

f iublie m one accord were loud against him'’ Apart 
rom too laii'b use of capitals it does not aay who 
moicd the Jehangirabad Amendment, what it was 
about and what was the original motion, -or when it 
was moved Of the various leaden tributes and press 
appreciations m Chapters V and VI if dates were 
pven when those appreciations appeared it would 
have lightened the ta<k.<i of a future biographer 
and made the per<p«.ti\e clearer *rhe bMk u 
illustrated aath eeieral blocks depicting vanous scenes 
fiom Pandit Vlotihla life, but in these dajs of high 
class block pnntiog one would have expected much 
fiaer pictures. 

JwiNOBA MonA« D\m 

THE COBBLER AND OTHER SHORT 
STORIES Bv R Falfiulh hhan Pubhtked bv the 
A etc fli/derabod Press Station Road, Secvnderai>a<f 
Oeccan, fi dm Price As JO 

The book under review contains eight short etones 
ehiefl> meant for bovs and airls of tender age The 
Slones ha\e s peculiar pathetic touch specially appeal 
ing to the joung readers As an illustration mav bo 
mcntiontwl the storv of The Purple Book” which i* 
highlj interesting The etones are wntteo in a simple 
Bt}!e frellstiited for rtudeotf of biph Eoirhsh schooii 
It would have been of greater interest if some of the 
stones were ilhistraltd While going throogh lh» 
book one wishes Ih it the proof readmg was better and 
several printing mistakes that have crept in woull 
rot have marred llie beauty of the book The gel up 
and printing are good 

BOOK or RAM BY MAHATMA TULSIDAS 
Rendered into Rngfi^A 6p f/nn Prasad Shasln 
pi bfwhrd by Lusar <t Co ^8, Great ifursell Street, 
TT CJ , London Pnee Ss ed 

The Ramavana or Book of Ram sets forth th^ 
hfe-ston of Ram ( handm knovin as the EighOi 
Incarnation of Cod upon earth 'The teachm^ of the 
Pamajana nre well known 'o ihe ra8*.es of India 
The<!e leaching? were pul in an ej ii poem b> Mahatma 
Tulsidas «fio was one of the medi-ieinl Hindu saisb< 
Eis “ Ramayana ” is read daily by imlUons of soub 


ami has been a source of inspiration to a very larg^ 
number of people dunng th” nearly four hundred 
jiars -incc it was written Onij such extracts from 
lal nlat* Ramsjana as contain the cClucjf and 
philoxiphical teachings are tran'lated m this book 
These trandations are meant for tho*e who have no 
acquaintance with the Hindu literature of India The 
translator thinks that the teachings of the Ramayana 
should be read bv people all over the world as the 
(rachings of the mighty and compassionate world* 
tcaeber Ram are India s contnbutioa to the dawning 
dat of pt ice on earth and goodwill amongst men 
We cannot hoaever predict how far the translator's 
ambition will be fulfilled but it must be admitted 
that lie has presented in a good readable form the 
1 rmcipal tcachinga of the Avjtara before the Enghsh- 
si-eaLing public The transls'ions have preserved the 
charm of the original and have been a faithful 
nodering To make the cited texts more intelligibl'^ 
to non laihaB readers the translator has iDtrodaced 
foot notes and remarks under almost all the difficult 
p.is»ige3 The pnntmg and get-up of the book leave 
nothing to be desired 

DIRECTIONAL ASTROLOGY OF THE 
HINDUS By Dr V G Rele Published by D B, 
TaropoTtinla Sons dr Co , Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay 
Pnee Rs S 

This 19 an exposition of the Astrology of the 
Hindus as propounded in V’lmsottan Daea. It 
consists of two parts, the first part gives the 
theoretical mbs ana is an eSort to find out the beau 
of Vimsottan Dasa which is roovtly used by Indian 
Astrologers for predicting future events, in the second 
pan Its applicability to the horoscope is worked out 
in detail mentioning at the same time the pnnctpica 
of prediction, according to the Indian System so as 
to save the trouble of hunting after them in the ma» 
of Sanskrit literature on the subject In the first part 
the author giv es the methods of directing and describes 
the \imsottan Dasa Sjstcm, he aim shows how 
diQcrenl pcnod» are assigned to the Planets and by 
wa} of comparison mentions the applicability of 
I im ottan Dasu to European Horo*eope In thi* 
connection the author gives a chart to explain the 
periods of planets But the important work begins 
with the second part where the author gives the 
precessional quantities and ehows how to ea«t a 
horoscope and what the houses and their pecuhsnties- 
signify, he dc'onbes the pecuharities of different 
planets what the diflerent planetary periods signify 
and low to judge them H" al o gives in det^ the 
gpoerel effects of periods and sub periods of planets 
according to their position in the horoscope The 
subject 13 treated in an interesting and illuminating, 
manner and will prove a very good handbook for 
ready reference to those interested in Hindu Astrolog> 
The planting and get-up are excellent 

SoKuaiAK Ranjan Das 
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PAISt, FUND SILVER JUBILEE 
Published by D H Ranade, B B 
Paisa Fond, CIS, Shanicar Peth, Poona. 


The book is a histoiy of the Paisa Fund which 
wa* meant to he made up of contnbutioa of a pice 
each iier year from at least half the population of 
Inlii Th" money thus nujed was to be used for 
fostenng diSerent industnes m the country But rules- 
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( nmjk mstliiinalicH Jfi\r a Inbit of Romjc aslra} 
ftlirn liiim&n factors aw invohed \\c tl crcforo find 
tin orRanianra fac<il with tlm difllcull problem of 
iraivbting into action a noble idea with the tnodc< 
r “ourcc of a couple of thousand nipcca laatcad of the 
anticipatcHl Iftc* Actiiilies arc roa-jcqucntly naiToanl 
l(wn to one field which by accident happens to !«. 
ll I Industry Nevertheless the efforts arc 

1 II labie 

Ifowevir much wl may difftr in opinion as to 
ihr inethml apj heil for ntlaining the end we must 
sv our tributi to the organisers for their pioneering 

2 -al , an 1 a determination to succeed m their enter 
j n“e in tin face of great otldi Tlicir efforts have 

I toduced the cxpcnracnlal gla's plant at Talegaon 
which is turning out skilled glass v\orker« whom the 

Imta located m tie ^^cstcm I’rcMdcncv fin I profitable 

II emplov . , T . 

The book is useful as a review of tlic Indian 
tilasa industr) It would have been of greater value 
1 It lad dealt more vnlh the facilities for scientific 
iivesfigation on glass which csL=ts at Talegaon and 
avoidim tlic cjTueal remarks about other Indian 
industnea aud tl e sarcasms on insignificant pcr«onagM 
not conncetc 1 walh the glass industrj The prc<«cnta 
tion of the subject matter has pomewrhat been impai^ 
i the loo-e use of scientifc terminology \\c find 
oir«dvcs m agreement walli rn-uch that have 
written about the cau'cs of tic pewent deplorable 
into of tie Indian Glass Industry But the evidenw 
ot a bold initiative on tl c part of the industry, to 
n,t us house m order is lacking Ooc c^not help 
wihing for fthe riw of a Jsmshedn Tata for ttas 
nluatn. who will have the vision to rcali« that 
nals production of commodities and tl c apphcation 
f scientifc mothod in their manufacture are the 
» rest wftvs of rutting down the eost of production 
n K Mims 

Edited bv SalK Chaidra ChAkravarlt 
\t i^on behalf of tie nairmohun Hov Centenary 

? ' =4td 

". ZnU. 

„j „a„l lo know lUmmoton ROT 

rnncction vwth the ^ 7uch eminent " 

Itjmmohun Roy in IJkU y g„ j c Bose 

Kal mdranath Tagore Mana ^ j, Andrews 

C,r P C Ray Prof Sylvan 

ll„ J T Umutort Sir n N StJ 

H Druiutnond Rov ' Tradhakrishnan Dr R C 

”, C V R.i;«n Sra.lhn N.tl. 

' .“pSi'dif T«tlv»bl.»«h*n Sir 

SfSSOT’N.lh'MRr. S.r Alb.™ D™.rR Rt 


Uonlle Snmvasa 8aetri Sir Shanmukham Chett) 
Sir r Sivoswami Iyer Prof Ruchi Ram Sabni 
Mrs SarojiDi Naidu Tlic Dowager Maharani of 
Mourbhani Ilemlata Devi, Itajkuman Arant Ksur 
Madame L Morin T L Vaswaoi Sir S>ed Roes 
Maeood Maulavi Abdul Kanm Sir Abdul Qadir 
Itamnnanda Chatterice C "V Chintamam Dr Nare«h 
C 6cn*Gupta Dr V Ramaknshna Rao Mr Pramatha 
Chaudhun Prof Ivaliti Mohan Sen Dr Kalidas hag 
Dr Saroj Iv Das etc 

(6> Reminiscences and Tnbutes by Maharshi 
DcLendra hath Tagore Iveshub Chunder Sen Th.j 
Abbe Gregoirc The Earl of Munster Max Muller 
Madame Blavalsky, Sir Gooroodaa Banerjee Dr 
Molicndni Lai Sircar Sir Surcndni Nath Banerjea 
Maliadcv Gov mi Ranade Bipm Chandra Pal Dr 
Ikramba Chandra Maitra sir R Venkata Ratnam 
haidu, etc 

(c) Full Reports of Meeting) held m connection 
with tie Centenary all over India and m various 
countnes of the West a ebort Biography of the Raja 
a Bibliography a Catalogue of hia relics tn-colour and 
monochrome portraits facsimile copies of the Rajas 
liandaTiting etc 

(d) Mr Amal Home a Tfammofiun Ron the Ma « 
atd hu n or/ the Publicity Booklet of the Centenary 
which was so well received at the time of its publication 

Hie book supplies the need of a comprehensive 
and exhaustive study from all points of view of the 
Inauguratpr of the Modern Age in India and the 
Uoivctsai Man It is a unique record of an India 
wide homage which Lad its counterpart in England 
France and the United Slates of Amenea 

Use gct>up of the book i* commendable 

SILVER JUBILEE VOLUME OF THE POONA 
&EVA 8ADAN SOCIETY conimmng Review and 
Report of tfe toned Aelivitiet of the Society at its 
/ eadquariert tn Poona and tU outside branches 
Pnee Rs 10 Postage Re 1 i extra 

Tins nicely got>up volume gives one a clear idea 
of the great and very useful society known as the 
Poona »vs Sadan Bocaety whose beneficent influence 
has been felt even outside the scene of its philan 
thropic activities It consists of 10 «ections 
(1) A abort account of the Society (2) Album 
coDtaming rub sections I to \II in which are to be 
found numerous portraits of celebrities connected 
with the Society in some way or other and photo 
graphs of the Society 8 multifanous activities 
(3) Extracts from Reports of Indian and Bombav 
Educational Departments ard Royal Agricultural 
Commission (4) Speeches Remarks Tnbutes etc 
by the Viceroys ana the Vicereines of India and the 
Governors of Bombay (5) Extracts from Books 
Reports and Newspapers relating to the Soeietj 
(6) to (9) Remarks oi visitors from foreign countncs 
and of visitors from the Centra! and Provmcivl 
Goveramente the Indian States and from Bntish 
India (10) Supplementary There are besides index 
of visitore m sections (6) to (0) and index of visitors 
m section (10) 


THE UNIVERSm OF NALANDA Bj 
It D Sani.al a Published \y B O Paul d. Co^ 
3/odraa Pp XXVI + !S9 Price Rs 6 

A complete and detailed cultural history of 
ancient and medieval India is yet to be wntten 
Unfortunately matenals for such a history are not 
abundant and what materials exist have not been fully 
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exploited In thi« >aluablc contribution to such a 
history Mr Sankalia tell« us the story ot Nalaada 
Nalanda was one and pcrhap« the pre3tc«t ot the 
Buddhi»t viharas and sfinj/iarawas which lor more 
than a milleniuutn were the centres of Indian culture 
in all Its s'aned a'pects Thtir ftor> would be the 
stOT> of the cultural life of India in all the ccntuncs 
extending from the beginning of the Cim'tian era 
tip to the time of the Slohammedan conquc*t 

Mr Sankalia has mam y depended upon the 
descriptions of the Chmc«e pilgnms for the matcnals 
of his history He has also freelj iv«ed the remits 
of excavations earned on the site of Isalamla bj the 
Vrchaeoloocal Department The outcome ha® been 
excellent llis book can be lookcil upon as the mo®( 
authontative Matory of Nalanda that has been publi hcil 
up till now 

Though a specialist Mr Sankalia I ll^ suerc^sfutK 
aioided the usual defects which often creep into the 
works of specialists Their books have a iendenev of 
becoming too technical drv and lifelcse. •tnnging up 
of hi^toncal facta But Mr Sankaln e book will be 
read with mterest not only by histonans but also b> 
laymen interested in the atorv ot Indian culture To 
«tudents of education this book will be parlieularh 
welcome because here perhaps for the first tunc wc 
get a connected and detailed account of a great 
Medieval Univer'ity its life and student* and the 
eub'ects they studied under «ome of the greatest 
teachers of India 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS CO\'E'IAKT 

K R R ^frv Puhlwhed by the Dext Pret' 
iccfraa Pp lSS-i‘4 Bnce Rt S 

This is an excellent jundic-il stud) of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations b) a o'mpithetic student 
of International Law Just now the League is in 
oi'grace and it is not fashionable to champion it 
'\et we cannot doubt that the League of Nations 
however imperfect and rudimentary it be has been 
«o far the fir*t international organi acion of importance 
working for world peace Whether or not the League 
will survive the on<Iaught of wamng nationalistic 
and impenab®tic interests of toda> its hi«tor> and 
ideology will always be worth our rtudy Mr Sashy 
has ably discussed the juridical aspect of the Covenant 
and has incidentally given a short account of the 
origin of the League and some of its achievement* in 
the field of international law 

The book 13 a rcpnnt oi two lectures delivercu 
b) the author before the Madias Law College As 
*uch It shows *ome of the defects common to lectures 
There are perhaps too man) quotations But on the 
V hole the author has succeeded in maintaining bis 
thc'is and givmg us a readable book on th® League 
and <ome of its aclivitie* 

\ N Bvse 

POVERTY ANT> PLEN*T\ By TT P Lcsic' 
Hogarth Press Pp SI Price Is 

Tlus pamphlet is one of the well known Day to 
Daj Pamphlets it deals with an interesting subject, 
but unfortunately, m an unmterc®ting manner That 
the present “limes are out of joint” is usually 
admitted and most of us are only too thankful that 
ve do not have to complete Hamlets phrase It is 
natural therefore that various remedies «ome old 
some new should be brought forward and it is 
desirable that each «ugfe«tion or theory should be 
c'ainined Mr Lerter is an ardent follower of the 
late Henrv George who traced all our difficulties to 


ihf monopol) of Ian I rent b) private individual 
The monopolv of land rent b) private individual 
n the greatert of all the cni«takes of civilised tocictv 
ff 2S) If land values are created by the communitv 
tlen they should Ivelong to tie eommunih and thi 
would enable the communitv to carry on wifhoii 
reeding any other source of income Tlie pre*cii 
nfpre«sion can tlercforc le ended b) frst using the 
value of Ivnd as public revenue seeon 1 by th 
Volition of the taxation of indiirtry , and third tl ‘■ 
promotion of Free Trade Tlie whole idea has tl 
mrnt of simplicitv hut though it might have had son 
ndvanlages in the t a-'t it has none todav Henrv 
Ceofgp was mine to hnng about what might bt 
termed Cspiiali'in vnthovit Tear* an 1 in ti e 

nmetccDth centurv vv hen h wTote hia celebrate 1 
Progress and Povertv rent wa* ecrUinlv a proper 
iionaielv larger item in the ro®ts of production than 
it IS todav Tl < increased nieehanicnl progress of the 
I resent century hi* made machinery a more importan 
factor and ha* al'o enabled the manufacturer to 
avoid the more congc'ted areas for the situation oi 
his factoiy Any attempt therefore to apply tin 
theory would re«iilr m the vatfenng of roanufaeturing 
mrtitutions and the land value* would a.* a resul 
fail to rt'C Another *ct of cntie* have abo pointed 
out that land rae>nopoJj«t* iit-» not (he only one* who 
exploit the need of the conmunitv and c*peciaii 
i» Amenea the evploitatioa of the cities by the 
jiiblic iitilitic* eompanic* (elcctncitv water gas 
«'»■ > «, wing mcrea«iDgIy re«ented Tlie -ccond 
theory dealt with in this pamphlet 1 * known as the 
Pwelas Social ('ndil Theory During the Great Tier 
Major Doughs was struck by the wav m which monev 
was forthcoming for production when m time* oi 
r-eace the enrae i rodiictions were held up by ImL ot 
monevr In short it «cemrd to him that production 

controlled the money bv the i«sumg or rctusing ot 
1^* crcdiU or ov erdrafts therefore the banks wp- 
the nilers of the commimities His ultimate aim 
trerefore is that the banks must be controlled so thai 
the aniounl of money is dependent on the amount 
of production The Social Credit aaalv«i* of how thi 
wmes about i* mterertmg and put briefly it is a 
follows production can continue oni so long a* the 
^elbng Price « equal to the Cort of Production 
secondly the Cost of Production always exceeds the 
pwchastng poiccr of tho community becau.«c part oi 
the Cost of Production repre'ented mamly by loan.® 
c^ils etc m*tead of being used for the purchasme 
of rammodities is invented again for the purpo'es o 
further or increased produrtion, therefore only a part 
of the money opent in producing ls available for 
purctoing and there must always be a surplus oi 
uii»Id wmmoditie* unless the amount of money t. 
deliberately increased thereby increasing the purcha 
mg of the community The dangers of 

uncontrolled inflabon are realised and a fonnula i 
'uggesled by which mereased production can be 
^tinually ab«orbed by increased creation of monev 
These ideas are more modem than tho*e of Henrv 
and are more popular In the recen 
g^dian elMbona for example the Social Credit 
captuirf th, leguhitaP 
Mr Le«ter has no difficulty in pointing out certai- 
^knrases in the arguments and al«o some of the 
diffi^ties m the way of the theory bemg put into 
practice and above aU the fact that the pre4nt sch^e 
^ not do anythmg to level out the present 
monstrovra laequahtics of fortune’ (p 23) A 
Mr C P Loftus an ardent Douglasile once said 
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Sociil Creciit will Eolve the socnl probfrm "wiUiout 
askinR anyone to give up an atom of his wealth” 

Kow whether one agrees with either of the abo^c 
outhned theone« or not, it is obuous that both thecnes 
are hascil on a realisation of existing injustices and 
inequalities The feocial Credit eehemea in England 
for example arc strongly supported by many socially- 
■conscious clergy such for example as the present 
Dean of Canterbury They -seem to promi'e a pain- 
less solution of the Unemployment problem, ana ar^ 
also entirely constitutional in the aensc that propaganda, 
and ultimately buccc®s at election* is the policy to 
be followed — no talk of Class War or Violence 
Unfortunately it is doubtful how far «uch dreitma 
can come true, eepccially if one considers for a moment 
the implications of Mr Lester’s remark " the present 
monstroits inequalities of fortune’ Some of the 
Social Credit wnlers— who arc agreed togcUier about 
03 much as the economic experts — think that the 
destinations of mcrcasod Social Credit money can be 
controlled but eien if this is possible sUll the 
monopolies will remain, and it is becoming mcreasingly 
clearer that the progress of civilisation means that the 
big establishments gradually absorb the smaller and 
come to terms with their equals until the whole 
field of production, is parcelled out After that comes 
Rationalisation which means reducing the Co«:t5 of 
Production practically always, either directly or 
mdireetly, by reducing wages 

Tlie ive«kncss of the_pre«cnt pamphlet is the fact 
that it 13 uninteresting The matter itself is all right 
but the manner m which it is slated is dull it is like 
good food badly cooked K pamphleteer inu«t 
remember that he is not writing a book and that fais 
object IS to arouse interest, to etart people thinking 
Lack of space presents him from writing conclusixeK 
or exHaustirely Li«htnc«s of touch is essential 
satire and epigram should cnliicn hia pajRs the rapier 
IS the weapon to be used not the bludgeon 
•Unfortunately an enthusiast w usually so much m 
earnest that he becomes tedious ewpt to the already 
■converted Such is the care with Mr Lester In all 
hu thirty-one pagas the one really effectne and inWrcsl- 
ing point he makes is contained in a 
raRe^23 when he quotes from the British Inland 
Revenue Report for I93f givnng some idea of the 
distnbutJOB of wealth in the nation 

CuRisTornm Ackroto 

INDIGESTION ^ AND COXSTIP VnON Dv 
J C Basak P O Daj/albnsh, Agra Pp iiO 
pnet Ri i-0-0 

Most people after their pnme fpccisHy ^h^ 
1, vine in cities are victims to the direrdere which form 
IhTsc^y Tthe book and ^ they wiU find prsc 


rtrdcnng of Part It which is m Sanskrit But the 
tmnrlttor feels that all occult practices cannot be 
made public without my risk whatsoever The 
ti-iRsljtion of some jortions of (he original has, 
therefore, been omiltnl ‘ as the same may be con- 
ndered obscene” (I’lrC I p 63) This is not a 
compliment to the Scitni'e 0 / Haths-Yoga 

In ilalha-Yoga, we are told, “the lea-st mistak® 
may end m death or in-sanity, ” and “it is absolutely 
nectssa^ to have with us a Gum who has pas^ 
successfully through the cour'e ” (Part L p 8) As 
wc have no such Guru to lead us to hght, we refraio 
from makmg any further comment But we cannot 
oiertook the fact (hat the book 13 published by the 
Tlieo'optucal Publisliing IIouso 

U C BHATTACUAE/gB 


niNDi 


SggShoL for keeping fit m the rsf«s of 'oW 
companion aoliime*. on care o(^ 
mouth, eyes ctc^ show 
tjon must be the pnw 


y- show that thorough care 
«uS y the price with which -wc may buy that 
health and thi* particular aolume 
oo°fplv he recommended to seeker* after " a sound 


"Say safely be recommended 
mind in a sound body 
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YASKA-YUGA Bg Cftamupalt, t/-d Published 
bp Dhimasena Vtdi/alankam Arvapralinuihisabha, 
Lakotc Punjab Pp IDS Pnee Annas 8 

It u quite clear from the Nimkta of Yaska (hat 
m and before his time the mterprotation of Vcdic 
texts was not definite there being different news held 
by different teachers Gradually there came into 
being different schools of mterpretation, which could 
not be Ignored and Yaska has referred to them in his 
work The present treatire i? conceroed with th* 
method or methods of interpretation attended to 
above and as such is an interesting «tudy showing 
considerable labour and thoughts of lU author, though 
one mav differ from him on certain points 

Yaska often speaks of okhj/iina 'legend,' or 
ukhvano-samapo 'agreement of there who are aell 
versed in legendary lore and Ailthasxkas 'Hi«tonan«i' 
Mr Chamupati m his book deals with these two 
schools and the school of (he Nairuktas 'Etymologists’ 
Events of nature m the Veda are often described 
IQ a legendary form and laska says that Rishis were 
dehghled m doing so 

It appears that the Aitiha«ika school owes its 
exiflcDce to the alhyanas or legends Our author 
has gathered some pasages from kaska as well as 
some mantra* on which they are based containing 
legends and has discussed as to what they actually 
mean IIis interpretations hoaever appear la some 
cases to be verv fanciful and farfetched 

That the Vedic mantras arc eternal (nilyo) is 
a very old new This can be proved eicn by the 
Etatementa of a Bmhmana It has strongly been 
established by Mimam*ists mecling ail objections that 
can be pul against it One of the«e objections is that 
in the case of etcmalify of the naantras there can 
be DO mention of things in them which arc not eternal, 
hut in fact mention is made of such things in them 
Tor instance names of particular Rishis are to be 
found there Certainly those Ri«his are not eternal 
Mimamsists have, however, attempted to explain it 
away in their own wav (see l/imanwasutras I 1 31, 
If 10 39 with Sahara) Mr Ciiamupati does not 
refer to it, but accepts the view mamtainmg that 
Yaska too is of the same opinion It seems however, 
that the latter js not so definite on the pomt for 
while he Bctiially savs that mantras arc visioned 
(drsta) by Rishis it can equally bo shown from his 
own words that a Rislu is the author (literally ‘maker’ 
Aorta) of mantras Mr Chamupati would explain it 
away mynng that the word author (Larta) means here 
•revealcr' {avukarla) According to him there i* 
ongmally no proper noim as a name of a perrea, all 
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tejDg common -conns which afterwards became proper 

IS well known that in accordance with Yasla 
the fight between Indra and Vrtm is in fact the fight 
of wind and the cloud the former meamng wmd and 
•the latter the cloud Similar legends also represent 
the different events of nature The author pomta 
-that the commentary on the Nini^ by 
Skandasvamin (properly Bptakmg, by Mahesvara 
and Stands'^ amin) helps one much m thiSuTnaUer 

It IS true that Yaska interprets the mantras in 
-the h^t of nature, but be has not confined himself 
only to it, for his explanation is sometimes also 
iidhvatvuj or with reference to soul For instance, he 
•espounds (X 26) the meamng of Rigveda \ 82 2 
first with reference to the sun and then with reference 
to soul (atman) The author has shown that it is 
■not ft BohtftTj* case . 

Indra is not, according to Naimktas, hgbtnmg 
as Bays the author (pp 14 16), but Fayu ‘wind’ 
TTi.< interpretation of the mantra on p 29 (tntaA 
kupe 'vapalitah) seems to be fanciful Here the word 
otahiia does not mean ‘careful’ Uavadkana)^ but 
-•placed into’ or ‘fallen into,’ as Sayana n^tly 
explains (potits) The discuasion on the word 
Pfiyomeda is not sound It may be pomted out that 
the word m the ongmal is not in the plural number, 
ns the au^or says 

VIDBtrSBBSHiBl^ BHirrACHASTA 


GUJAIUn 

OATA ASOPALAV Bp ' Snehamhmx ' Publtthed 
bv (As ProilAan Karyalayc, Ahmedabad IS90), 

Clofk hound Pp XII ew Pme Re IS 

Sjt R De«ai better known by bis 

pemnams ‘ Sneha rashmi bas already won himself a 
same as an accomplished poet and patriot Here, in the 
book under notice, we meet bun, however in a new 
role, that of a story^wntcr, and we welcome Gala 
Asapalav, a coUeetJoa of his seventeen short stones 
^Sneha-rashmi' remains essentially a poet even when 
he takes to etory-wnting 

Mr Desai la labouring it appe&ta, under certain 
limitations Eight of ^e seventeen stones either end 
in, or centre round, somebody’s death The plots as 
also their development”, are such as would appeal to 
the more speculative type of readers to those who 
live, move and have their being in urban atmosphere 
In some places however, the author stakes an entirely 
ongmal note, characterise of the poet in him, which 
will make a universal appeal On the whole the book 
will certainly enhance the reputation of Mr Oesai as 
an mgenioua gtory-wnter 

PADADHVANI Bp Bhatcanuhanker Vyat 
Publuked by Vrmi Prakashan Mandxr Karacht (F 8 
1990), Cloth bound Pp 234 Price Rs S 

This is a collection of eleven stones ly Sjl 
Bhawanishanker Vyas, who seems to be conscious of 
the world that he describes and is wide awake to the 
^nm realities of every-day life A sensitive and 
sympathetic observer of the tragedies occurring in the 
lives of ordinary folk Mr Vyas gives us his bfe-bke 
refiections m Ihe^e stones and he writes rsosUy tn the 
sarcastic mood One would wish his technique would 
be more perfect and ttiat the book woidd contain 
dewer mistakes of spelli^ 

Mavual Patb. 


ISVARXO INKAR By NaTstngkabhm levarbhai 
Patel J^bluked by Praethan Karyyalay Ahmedabad 
Rupee One iTnfy 

’This IS ft treatise (No 5} mcluded in the Bcnea 
known as VnAnd prantAavnli, and dismisses an old but 
interesting question in an mterestmg way Is there 
a God? Did He create this world and does He still 
guide It, listemng to our prayers? If not, why have 
generations of men, and among them the best and the 
holiest offered their homage and worship to Him? But, 
then had the primitive man any reh^on or dogma? 
1» it not truer to say that man made God in his own 
image? These are some of the questions with which 
Sj Patel deals, and deals in no uncertain manner but 
as a who has been seasoned by years of study 
and thought and who writes from conviction, not for 
the love of display The work is pubhshed m the 
60th year of the author's life, and so can claim to be 
the expression of his mature opinion 

One 13 however tempted to remark that such an 
opinion maiotamed carefully through years of youth 
and age has grown for the author into a habit which 
it IS difficult if not impossible, to remove Secondly, 
the well known Imes of Omar Khayyam use to the 
readers bps though without any cymcal association. 
The beautifully expressed ideas are nevertheless enjoy- 
able, because evidently they are prompted by the desire 
to seek truth 

P R Snr 

FANSIGAR By Namaksar Published by Moralal 
/ Detox, BA, Bombay Pp ISO Thick cord board 
Full page coloured xlluslrations Price Rs 5/- US31), 
Port i 

Col Medows TayloPs " Confetstone of a Thug' baa 
been translated into Hmdi, Marathi and Gujarati The 
Gujarati translation was made more than a generation 
aad was a \T^a\atica 'The present wortt 

(translation) by Manila! has many novel and attrao* 
tire featum Not only is the translation free and 
therefore the rendering more natural but the Introduc 
lion and the several footnotes disclose a deep study 
of the subject from a histoncal and psychological point 
of view The Thugs come from both communities, 
Hindus and Mussalmans They both took a vow at 
the altar of the Goddess Phavani and were given to 
understand that they were confemng s boon on 
humanity by LdLng men without shedding blood Thus 
a rebgious background was given to this cruel practice 
o' etranglmg unsuTiecting travellers with a handkerchief 
and robbing them Col Sleeman's work in this con- 
nection IS well known, it has been •tudied by the 
writer Social conditions obtaining m India about a 
hundred years ago also are brou^t out prominently 
by him m his observations In short it is an mtelli- 
gent work accomplished from a scholarly point of 


RAS Rl/NJ By Mrs SAanfi Barfiiala Printed 
o' Mvr Khodayla Printing Pre’s Ahmedabad Paper 
cater, pp tOi Pnee Re I i iiSSi), Second edtlum 
RAS RAJANI Publised by Randalal Mohardal 
T^fckar, Pnneest Street, Bombay Cloth bound mth 
Uhatrated Jacket Pp S14 Price Re 1-8 U9SA) 
Second editiem 

RAS NANDINI By Janaidan NaruibAov 
Prabimkar Printed at the Anand Pnntinj Works, 
Bombay Thick card hoard cover Illutlrated Pp 100. 
Pnee At 8 (JSSi) 
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RAS By f S/wfc 

fit the Anand Printing Work) Bombay Thick Ci^ 
loard cover lllvtimlcd Pp S* Pnee At 8 {1984) 
The very fact that we have to notice at one and 
tlie same time four books on the subject shows how 
popular Ras composition and Ras singing has become 
ui‘Guiarat The fact that the first two which are weU 
made selections from 

ediUons The fir=t is a selection from hia other Has 
p?ems bj the author and the fourth is a «*UecUon 
if onginal writings Ras -ongs and poems now deal 
■with a wide range of subjects and are confined to 
bve of Radha and Kn«hna only Mm. 
betn fortunate enough to 

one from N V Divatia and the other from 


Mr Meghani who has now madd consideraWc 
progress in his study of this and allied subjects JVir' 
repeat what wc said in reviewing Mrs. Shanlis fir=t 
attempt wr Itas Rap» that the compilation is one 
fiT the best of its kmd Ras Rajant presents a 
selection of 2S5 songs all worthy of selection it has 
hardly left out any deserving compcwtion Pas 
\onaini shows how well the composer of these <2 
pretty songs has entered into the «pirit of the subject 
and produced attractive work Pas Rtkunj cOTtains a 
d ort intr^ucUon from the pen of Mr Eamanlal 
Dc«ai a rising nov cl wntcr of Gujarat and tbe- 
contents «ho» Mr Mi Ijibhai at his hert 


R %f J 


goveunment of india circijlar letter on 

EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
Bi K S VAKIL M ED lES (Retired) 


iontrol of the , *>,«mselve8 of their 

Stv‘for to dii^etr S the geser.! 
■esponsibihty ^ a . „nce India is one 

lolicy in p General advance depends 

■ederated vmit „f the 

largely on the provinces 

Education of P represented, treated. 

Federated in it maia y jutematsonal 

educational “fan “ m ^ league of 

contcrcnces, T„tellecluBl Co opera- 

Nations Commtte I ot Educatonal 

tion and the I™” f ,,jlren of the people of 
Associations me eh potential citixens ol 
the provinces are as m *:-n-cU>e province* 
SdiS as they a™ of ‘heir respecUs P 
The Indian e'tixe^h^p^^^ provincial crtiien 
indistinpin'hable pepartroents of Public 

ship The orgaJired on the general 

Instruction -^Voods Edueatira Despatch 

“d -tin much of them onpD.1 


character Further, as the Auxihary Com- 
mittee of the Indian Statutory Commission 
(p 277) ob«eTved, 

Educatioa is a «ubject in which fresh advance 
are being constantly made and India cannot aHord 
to remain behind other countnea in educational 
nroercas New and more efficient methMs ot 
are constantly being introduced all over 
the wOTld Moreover it is essential that each 
[Stomee .hoold be kept 
the capcnencc and progrep irf other 
The Annual Review published b' the Government 
of India and the Quinquennial Review are qiute 
insufficient for the purpose 
The first resolution of the list Um\ cr 
Mties' Conference at Delhi recommended, 
as a practical solution of the problem of 
unemployment of the educated and as a means 
of enabUng Universities to improve their 
standards of admission, “a radical readjust- 
ment of the present system of educabon m 
schools in such a way that a large number of 
pupil* *hall be dnerted at the completion of 
their secondary education either to occupatmns 
or to separate vocational m*titutions " Tins 
re«olution implied that m the opinion of the 
Conference, diversion of pupils unfit for 
literary education should take place on 
completion of the sccondaiy stage of their 
education The Conference appears to have 
left out of consideration the educated un- 
croplojcd standing below the level of 
matriculation c g passed boys and girls who 
are turned but bj our primary and middle- 
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-schools in larger mirabcrs exerj year than are 
matriculates bj our secondan «chool3 If the 
problem of uneraplojment of the educated is 
to be effectnely attacked it appears nece'sarj 
to take into account not onl\ the unemploijed 
graduates and matnculalea but the much 
lai^r number*! of the unemplojed pnroan 
and middle school pupils for it i« unemploj 
raent of the«e latter that dmes a not 
inconsiderable number of them to secondary 
«chool3 and sicells ultimately the number of 
those seeking admission to the Unnersities 
Further if a radical readju'troent of tl e 
present B>stem of education is to be attempted 
the readjustment should proceed from the 
bottom upwards te from the primarj stage 
to the secondary and from the secondary to 
the University not from the top downwards 
as appears from the wording of the <econd 
• resolution to haie been done bj the Con 
ference The Conference fir«t laid down the 
minimum penod of studj at the Unnersit} for 
the Pass degree and then the normal length of 
the total period of in«truction at «chool and 
college This contrarvTnse treatment of the 
question of educational readju«troent by the 
Conference is e\actly what was done by the 
buildera of the present svstem of education in 
India They built from the top and began 
wi^ the e^tabljohment of colleges an 1 
universities and thought of organization of tie 
primary stage of education at a much late 
date They worked on the downward 
filtration theory that the higher education of 
til? few would m course of time filter down to 
-the bottom and be the means of education of 
the masses of the population It is however 
satisfactory after all that the Conference 
included the Pnraarj stage in its consideratior 
and restored it to its proper place in the 
di\mon which it indicated of the total penol 
of instruction 

T astlj one cannot help remarking that 
the consideration given to the question of 
redical readjustment of the present system of 
education is «o scrappj and so inadequate 
(Dr Paranjpje who moved the first Resolution 
m the Conference did not himself consider the 
Resolution satisfactory or of great 
m mediate practical u'e ) that the resolution® 
as they stand can be used only a® ba®is for 
further and fuller discu®sion of thi® very 
important subject a® thev have been used bv 
tl e Government of India To do full ju tiei 
tc the subject it appears de«irable and 
necessary for the Government to treat 
Education as an organic whole xncludmq 
in it all its stages from the lowest to the highe®t 


and to make it the subject of detailed con 
oideration bj a body of educationists concerned 
^ot only pnmanlv m University education 
but in ^ucation as a whole from ®tart to finish 
a a means ot progress and uplift of the entire 
population of the countrv For such com 
frehcnsive consideration nothing les® than a 
Royal Commission on Indian Education 
appears to be needed at the present juncture 
The Indian Education Corami«®ion of 1882 
considered the pnmarj and secondarj stages 
of education the Indian Lniversities Com 
iiu®«ion of 1901 considered only the Umversitv 
«tage and the Calcutta University Commission 
ron®idered largely the problem® concerning the 
Calcutta University The question of Educa 
tion in all its stages has not yet been 
considered in a public and comprehensive 
manner 

Conference recommended that the 
total penod of education should in no 
ta«e extend bevond 15 year® and that it should 
be divided into four stage® called Pnmarv 
Middle Higher and University Proceeding 
more or le«s on the basis of these recominenda 
tion® Provincial Departments of Public 
Instruction would be well advised to readjust 
their present systems of education os indicated 
below — 

(c) Pmnary stage consisting of standards 
I I\ and cov enng a penod of 4 years 
with the vernacular as the medium 
of instruction and with literacy and 
simple manual traimng as its mam 
objective® It is pertinent to note 
m this connection that the Bengal 
Government have proposed in their 
recent scheme a four years course 
for the Pnmary School ®tage 
(6) Mrddle stage consisting of standards 
\ VII and covering a period of 3 
years with the vernacular as the 
medium of instruction Its objec 
tives should be to give a fair 
knowledge of the mother tongue 
elementary arithmetic provincial 
history and geography elementary* 
physiology and hygiene drawing 
light wood work needle work for 
girls and where there is an effective 
demand for it English and pre 
vocational training m agriculture 
industry or commerce 
(c) High stage coD’=isting of standards 
VIII X and cov enng a penod of 3 
years with the vernacular as the 
medium of instruction m all subjects 
except English It® objective should 
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be to gl^c general flchool education 
corresponding to what is given at 
present m our high schools and, 
where there is an effective demand 
for it, \ocatioDal training m agri- 
culture, industry or commerce, and, 
for girls, in home economics 

Education in this stage should 
close with a School-Leaving Rxatm- 
nation to be held by Divisional 
Examimng Committees under the 
direction of the Department of 
Public Instruction and to be re- 
cognised by Government and other 
public bodies as qualifying for 
admission to lower branches of the 
public service, to pnmary training 
colleges, and to industrial and 
technical institutions Recognilioa 
and inspection of schools up to the 
end of this stage should rest entirely 
with the Government Department 
of Public Instruction The Umver- 
Bity should have nothing to do with 
it Thus would High Schools be 
enabled to free themselves from the 
domination of the University Matn- 
eulatton lamination 
Higher etage consisting of a course 
of 2 years for High School pupils 
who have passed the School-Leavmg 
lamination and who desire to 
prepare for the University Matneu- 
fation Examination The medium 
of instruction m this stage should 
be English in all subjects and its 
objective should be preparation for 
the University Matnculation Exa- 
mination It should gl^e instruction 
of a higher grade, than is at pr^ent 
given ro out High SchoooLs ana by 
our pre®ent school teachers, in 
subjects leading to tlw Arts courses 
or Mathematics and Science wurscs 
of the University The Higher 
School course should close^tb the 
University Matnculation Exanuna- 
tion which would be held 
Arts subjects or in Mathematics and 
Science subjects The proposed 
Higher School would bo a higher 

Luld rest entirely with the 


University The Government: 
Department of Public Instnictiom 
should have nothing to do with it 
(o) University stage covenng a penod 
of 3 years, offenng bifurcated 
courses in Arts and Mathematics and 
and Science from the first year 
The scheme of education'll readjust- 
ment outlined abov e provudes for practical 
training as veil as for intellectual training 
and IB calculated to meet the present insistent 
demand for a practical turn being given to 
education If education is to be divested of 
Its present literary character, a beginnmg la 
this direction should be made m the school 
by inclusion of practical work in its curricula 
for the different stages Under the scheme 
cuthned above, the Primary school pupils- 
would do drawing and handwork The Middle 
school pupils would do drawing, pracbcal 
geometry, light wood-work^ and needle-work,- 
and would also be given agricultural, industrial 
or commercial training of a pre-vocational 
character, if there was an effective demand for 
it The High School pupils would m addition 
to their ordinary instruction, receive agncul- 
tural, industrial commercial, or domestic 
traiiung of a vocational character if there was 
an effective demand for it 

In the Philippines, after the first four 
jears of the Primary course, three alternative 
Intermediate courses, each of 3 years, tnr, a 
General Course, a Farming Course, and a 
Trade Course are provided to suit different 
needs and aptitudes of pupils Again, at the 
end of the Intermediate Course are provided 7 
alternative Secondary Courses, each of 4 years, 
tm , (t) a General Course (it) a Home 
Economics Course, (in) a Fanning Course, 
(iv) a Trade Course (v) a Commercial Course, 
(w) a Normal Course for tho®e who would be 
elementary teachers and (wi) a Nautical 
Course for sons of sea-fanng people hvung on 
the sea coast 

The ‘ Mittelschule ’ which is a post-war 
development in education m Germany and is 
based on tlic four years’ course of the 
‘ Grundschulc ' is both cultural and vocational 
m aim and offers vocational (mdustnal, com- 
mercial, domestic economy, and otlier) as well 
as general courses of instruction 

Even m England, the Education Com- 
mittee of the London County Coimcil has 
recently suggested “ the estabh'shment of a- 
system of post-pnmary education which 
will function as an integral whole rather than 
in Separate departments or types of school like 
the present system of senior, central, eecoadsty. 
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and technical schools which are now 
adminiatcrod under difTercnt sets of rcgulaiicms” 
end the orpaniiation of ‘ a new tjTc of school 
which would be large enough to pro\idc within 
its four walls rno't of or all, the acU\itics now 
earned in ca'ting t^'pcs of post-pnronrj 
School ” It is considered that ‘ more fluidity 
between all tj'pcs of post-pnmarj schools is 
desirable in order to secure that cverj pupil 
gets the t>T3C of education mo*t suitable to ni«« 
ability and particular bent" This new tjpe 
of «chool would, \l IS wcpcctcd, “ help to break 
down an> prejudices which ma> cxi«t regarding 
the rclatnc menta of one t>pe of post-pnmar\ 
education as compared with another" 

The suggestion that \ ocational training 
should be ordinanlj pro\adcd in separate 
\ocational institutions after pupils hove 
completed the proposed shortened secondary 
course does not appear likely to produce the 
de«ircd result Pupils who ha\c been nurtured 
on literary instruction for 9 years are hardlv 
likely to turn back from the literary course 


thej ba'c pur ucd for such a long- tune and 
take willingly to an altogether different kind 
course in a «cparate institution designed for 
pupils con idcrcd unfit to proceed to the higher 
eecondarj course and, b^ so doing get thein- 
eehes damned ns ‘inferior’ in public estima 
tion The historv of industrial and technical 
schools in tlic country bears witness to the fact 
that because of their general treatment as 
infcnor, thej are not able to attract the same 
quality of pupils as ordmarj eecondarj 
schools 

According to the scheme abo\e out- 
lined there would be only two public 
examinations 

(») The Scliool Leaving Examination to 
be conducted by the Department of 
Public Instruction at the end of the 
10 jears’ course and 
(ii) the University Matriculation Exa- 
mination at the end of two j ears’ 
mstruction m a Higher school 
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“Vhat the Vest can Icam from the 
East in Hygiene” 

After etpUising the oeceMUT ^1 washing the part 
after sueodicg * call of nalare and other maiiera 
Dr S L. Dhaadan has in the Julf number of tb» 
journal, concluded bj earing that ** in epite of Kipling 
Eait and Wert combined can bnng out the aalration of 
the world much quicker " Mar 1 auggest that 
these remarka applr rerr wcD in ease of personal 
cleaclmeas after attending a call of nature That la, if 
paper is used first and then the part is washed (prefer 
ablr with Carbolic soap and water) it will aroid the 
unpleasant feeling of touching fool matter with one s 
own fingers and at the same tune secure thorough 

Another matter that the doctor could have mentiODed 


It the clean and hrganie habit of all the upper elasi 
Indiaa ladies and manr (unfortuaateir not all} Indian 
eeatlemen of washing the pert after nnnauoa. 

Wertero doctors and thinkers have laielr realised the 
necessitf of washing on these occasions, ude Ideal 
Mamage bj Dr Van de \elde and Practical Birth 
Control hr ^frs Homibrook. 

Id big cities, where a tooth stick (datuna) is not 
ea^r available ereridar, I think we can rednee the 
divadvanteges of a tooth hru'h to a minimum by parcha>uig 
a good atenhsed one holding it under a tap at vanous- 
posiiioDs after use and drying it in the sun besides 
washing it with CarboLc soap or a solution of 
permanganate of potash after cleaning the crevices with 
a fine atick daily or occa'ionally 

Nibuai. Chandra Day 


ERRATUM 


June, 1935, page 635, column II, hue 6 
for Sftilendra read Sailendra Chandra 
Bannerjee 
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Culture and Religion 
Do Culture and Religion go hand jn hand? 
Mr S Walter Yeomans is of opinion tliat a 
If amcr’s years in a Univcreity are xrasted In 
Blackfnar% September, 1935, he puts the situa- 
tion thus. 

Lo\e ol learmne. or learning ilaell? Cullnre, « 
the aequiMlion of apeeialized knowledge’ Tfe* U the 
cTcal proWem which faces e\cry umwsiiy in the modem 
agt borne. Indeed. cUlm to liate wired it to their own 
satisfaction Others ere still grappling with It 

The problem has been created with the passage of 
time end the opening up of fresh fields of ‘W*** 
knowledge Applying erpially to both the old 
new worlds it is of untrerul importance inasmuch that 
on the -oluiion of it depends the 
OUT educational systems but o our 
Culture does not necessanly ntesn 
of large quaniiUes of uncorrelsted knowledge Any 

-in^ct. Uie stu^nt^ of 

mental leisure, w ^ j jj,jj knowledge No 

irJSfon”'!;' (« '• ” 

"’‘’zVr. ;br='r.'s. h^»P .i;v sr,. 

uTiXu fb’ 

■' L. o„ -pr\;‘%arM”-"b.;sl.'Ti3 

U,o. Iba I” 5^;; ,b<nf K.bB0«. tboMbt « 

that religion used to P ^,1 jhaos It jacks 

the modem unWersity attempt is made to Imk up 

coordination and unity ^ tK ^ ,, 

education and the umretsitiw Is 

the old religious , « on a greater degree 

Impossible they could at leasO |„„da„enials and 

of rebgious mstniction, based 
avoiding controverted dog ma 
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f in our time have made • 

Few men Russell riE”), '"I” ^*1' 

4lir ihM Mr paid to his memotr. hr “* 

July The msny tnWiKs y 


of different lands, races, creeds callings tastes, interests, 
tributes which had the ring of grief, prove the range of 
hia influence He had liecome a legend even while he 
lived, like Dr Samuel Johnson, with whom he may be 
likened— not as to nature, indeed, but in this that he 
wrote little that will live of its own merit, yet was the 
centre of a circle of writers, and a leader of many 

lie eipressed his nsture best In his paintings of 
sunsets and dawn on the saad'danes of Donegal, great 
sweeps of cosst, light spilt through trees, flashing water, 
dim. glimmering twilight scenes. lie resembled Turner 
in his intoxication with light and many hues. He was 
made to he a sensuous painter of landscape It was a 
pity that he lacked the discipline to turn his gift to 
perfect use Tlie Lest impression of him can be got 
from the bnsi in the Municipal Gallery, Dobhn a great 
leonine, medilalive head among the images of many other 
men of dMlineUon whom no land but Ireland could breed 
liiis was the man, denied the art that he loved, and 
working with words that he never had mastered, who yet 
was a mover of his lime, admired sod even loved by 
maoy How did that mind affect so many others’ By 
the gift of talk JE was the greatest talker of the 
limes. 

Where JE was at his beat with the pen was to those 
remarkable esuys week by week, in the Iruh //omeateod, 
in wlucb he dealt with the cooperative system, and with 
rural life m general He developed a plan for a 
eooperattre commonwealib which amounted to a draft 
constitution. Many ibooght his scheme Utopian, but :t 
was more practicai end sound than many Khemes which 
have come into ectuabty in Europe since the World 
War His book on CooperaUon, and that line volume 
The Ao/iono/ Being, set forth Jus ideas on these matters, 
and deserve study Perhsps some part of his proposals 
will be embodied in an Irish consutuuon yeU . 

It IS needless to discuss his doctrine, his pantheism, 
which made gods of us all and denied the transcendent 
God of Heaven He declared that Prometheus was just 
as hi«toncal as Chnat— that Chn«t Himself was simply 
another symbol, raised by man's mythmaking mind In 
facile, highly-coloured verse, he sang of our supposed 
youmey home to a heaven from which long ago we 
descended into the earthen world He believed in 
icincamaiion and once in youth told hir Yeats that be 
was resigned to wait until his next hfe on earth for the 
realisation of his desires in art or poetry 

His influence bves, perhaps, in many disciples of his 
co-operative docrtines, but yet more in the many whom 
be helped and encouraged who were stimulald by bis 
oientd eagerness, differ^ from him, yet went farther in 
more orthodox paths than they would have gone if he 
had not set them thinking hard 


Lancashire and India 

Under the caption 'Lancashire Looks at 
Mi^sionB,’ Mr Cecil Northcott presents the 
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following pen-picture in The Intcmatioml 
Review of Missions, October, 1935 

The great weaviag •action of the cullon in lustiy in 
sorth-eaat Lancashire was almost wholi; dependent on 
Its enormous trade with India The simple white dhotis 
poured out ceaselessly through the laverpool docks 
Repeat orders came almo«t automatically every sit months, 
warehouses emptied, weaving sheds rattled money was 
saved and the magic pi ra<e t boom went round 
Then ^ame Mr Gandhis hojeott difficuhtes in the 
silver market and increased Japanese competition in the 
Far East The bottom fell out of the industry manu 
facturers went penniless in a mght and thousands of 
workers were thrown on the unemployment dole 

In 1931, Mr Gandht stood in the centre of Darwen — 
a typical east Lancashire cotton town— and watched the 
people as they passed him in the street He had been 
brought from London by a well known Congregational 
farmly, deeply interested in the work of the London 
Missionary Society, in order that he might sec for himself 
the state of a Lancashire town He watched ihe people 
pouring from a matinee at a cinema and noticed that 
mo°t of ^em were well dressed and well fed fie could 
hardly heheve that they were unemployed and asked how 
much relief they got He gasped at a figure like twenty 
eight shillings a week for a man and his wile fifteen 
shillings for a single man and thirteen for a woman 
Some of his Indian brethren were only getting that a 
year 

That visit of Mr Gandhi was a revelation to many 
Lancashire people of the real state of the people of India 
For the fir«t time many realued to their own terms that 
bad though the slamp and unemployment were the per 
masent state of vtllagers in India was indewmbably 
worse and that their great industry had grown up and 
boomed on trade with people infinitely worse off than 
themselves. For the Lancashire mind at its best is inter 
nauond in its dunking and its great doctrines of 
tndividuahsm, intemationsl peace and free trade have 
been practical ideals as well as practical politics and 
good bu«mess The httle figure of Mr Gandhi to his 
robe by the tram track was a sign to the town that their 
religion aud their industrial pro*penly were inieniaiional 
There has been httle resentment against India as 
far as I have noticed in Lancashire although here and 
there one has heard of decreased support of misssioos 
because of the Indian siluaiioo There is resentment and 
hitieme<s against Japan as the arch villain m (he piece 
and many monstrous stones about slavery in Japanese 
mills low standards of Imng and unfair compelilion are 
readily believed But the ordinary man is reasonable 
enongh to see that Japan is pa<«ing ihrongh a period 
of indnstnal expansion similar to the BnU«h expansion 
of a hundred and more years ago and that she is able 
to take over en bloc the gifts to industry of science and 
discovery which have made her growing pains levs ardnoos 
and her achievements more spectacnlar 


So, Mars has Staged a Comehack 

The following obeervationa on the doom of 
di'arraament appear in The People’s Tribune, 
October, 1935 

Several years ago the fact was joyfully proclaimed 
around the world that war had been outlawed by all 
civilized nations, but it is now very evident that Man 
has “staged a comeback,** as the spoits-wniers ray, 
the outlaw has returned to his former haunts as bold as 


ever, if not bolder \tilh the League of Nations prostrated 
on a sick bed from which it is doubtful whether it will 
ever get op again recent events at Geneva have very 
clearly shown there is no pro pect of anything practical 
bnng done in the direction of disarmament for a long 
tune to come It did not need the Italo-Ahyssinian crisis 
to make this fact clear Four years ago a certain 
incident" at Mukden indicated the coming of a storm 
which would wreck all hopes of any international agree 
ment in the way of reducing armies and navies and 
airforces What has happened m vanous parts of the 
wOTid between mid Septebmer 1931 and the ninth month 
of 1935 has made it only too painfully clear that until 
there IS a very considerable change of heart all round, 
disannament la doomed Aa Britain s Prime ^ fin i ter 
recently said — The only defence is m offence which 
means that yon have to kill women and children more 
quickly than the enemy if you want to save yourselves" 
• *un>nsme to read of a handbook being 

published by the Bnii<h Government for the guidance 
of Us mtiaras as to the most effective precautions to be 
taken in the event of airraids upon England It is 
seriously stated, m this official pubhcation that every 
house and every business establi«hment should have at 
least one room to which all inmates could retire 
in the event of a gas-altsck from the air To provide 
effective home precautions against gas attacks would 
mean setting np gas-proof shelters for the entires 
popolalion of Great Bnum at an estimated cost of 
^wren 1 000 and 1400 nullioa pounds, which even the 
British GovemmeDi cannot afford to lay out in these hard 
limes But according to the Home Office handbook every 
houM in England •hould have one room selected before 
hand and suitably equipped to meet the emergency 

Natural y nervous people have not been made leas so 
by result of a recai “raid" on Porumouth Goipoit, 
and Southampton, conducted at the request of the naval 
and military auihonues who wished to test the plans 
lliey bad made to defend Britain’s great naval base For 
nine hours the three towns were completely “ blacked 
Mt —Ml a Lght was allowed to be seen save the rayi 
trem fifty searchlights trying to * spot " several squadrons 
of heavy bombing planes, which succeeded in dropping 
boi^eds of bombs ' upon vital spots in the naval base 
of Forlsmoutb and the shipping port of Southampton. If 
the attack had been a real one, the enemy would have 
destroyed his objectives with much the same success as 
atlended an earher “raid" on London, when the 
^my reached the places he desired to bomb with 
a facility which showed that progress in planning effecuve 
delence against air attack has not kept pace with the 
increasing powers of attack. And in the event 
of a real enemy hovenng overhead the only thing 
for non combatant men women, and duldren to do 
IS to make tracks for the nearest bomb-proof 
gasproof shelter where they may meditate at leisure 
upon the fact that mustard gas and Lewisite he on 
the ground in hquid form and may continue to 
kill for several weeks after a raid, and that boihng may 
be necessary to free clothes from contamination and 
that anyone who walks in a street which has been 
contaminated with poison gas may have to take his leather 
bools to be treated at a special depot, and if a concrete 
surface has been soaked with hquid mnslard gas it may 
be necessary to break it op and relay it Of all forms 
of death known to man there are few more painful than 
that winch results from the effects of mustard gas, tboogh 
some of the new gases, which are being kept in reserve 
in vanous countnes as the “ surpnse weapon " with 
which every army hopes to win the next war, are said 
to prodoee even mote intense agony 
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All ol which thows that Mars today it more 
malcTolent, as well as more powerful, than eter Not 
only are soldiers and sailors to be blown to bits, bbaded. 
-maimed (or life, and shellshocked, but avilians of all 
ages and both sexes are to be exposed to the most 
fiendish torments wluch can be derised by the denlish 
ingenuity o! chemists. 


ExcluBivcncps of European CIuLs in India 
In an open letter to His Excellency the 
Viceroy, Sir Chimanlal Siatalvad of Bombay 
has raised the question whether official patron- 
age should be extended to the clubs which ex- 
cludes Indians The Australian cnckcters who 
■arc now in India have refused invitation from 
such a club at Karachi Philip Morrell dis- 
cusses this ‘ very delicate question ’ m The 
Asiatic Revieio, October, 1935, and says 

1 know the argument for not admitting Indians, 
«yen when higHy cultiyated and laleUigent 
sort of men whom we meet as fneads m England— to 
English clubs in India A club, it i* “‘di •» “.PH”*' 
pnwlc affair, and if Englishmen m India 
Uieir clubs to themselves, so as to preserve the hoM 
Smosphere. what nghl has anyone to 
answer is, I think, that a club composed 
of neonle in oEBctal positions can never be a puwV 

la™ .nd th« oi th~ 

followed difficulty that Indiaas 

I now jnj therefore unreason 

n. p- 'h™ - w™ ^ 

advantages id Inm^ « ,/ called the colour bar In 

race and creed and what is caiiw lo 

m Jupnf ““d d“dore ^ 

wluch English and Indi 'feed, easy teims, and 

tennis and polo f lemcmber m India was 

one o! the “PI”"' 'n “|i„,e in wbieb >“ niemhOT 
. dinne; POT “‘«“”,i,e „n ma, nnd the 
wets aancUy dicidad “mean > 

OToreteatinn Stas ns fma a .ntejeai.ae 

Enshsh Milo •"L, „ E aaiS iho"th «c« I™ * 
The Uouble in lo”' " ,j,e ascendsocy apu** 

diffetenl point of „ later n must and will 

'iE-JsSintaS; o"^" "" 

A Colton Wor ? 

The Ltving "Vg'.^ven'sSt WI>or- 

lollotttng cogent on 

•ttimty of havins empim of ». 

Japan’. •'"“PA.t bfd. “r to hecoma ™o 
own in the Far ta« n~«e»eh’B 1936 csmpal^ •*« 
^^.tanding “ 

United States grows aiw 


a year and exports about 7 million, of which Jtnan buys 
nearly 2 milbon, Germany and England taking less than 
IV. m Kion bales each Now Japan will plant 2 milhon 
acres of cotton next year ta five Chineac provinces — 
llo|(i, ^lijiiiung, Kiangsn, Honan, and Shansi Already 
Oi na produces 2 million bales of cotton a year and next 
year is expected to produce 3 milhon bales, not including 
those areas enumerated above, where the Japane'e are 
distributing cottonseed free of charge What has made 
this scheme possible is Japan's military conquest of North 
China and hlanchnna, where the best land for cultivating 
cotton hes Needless to say, British propagandists, eager 
to involve the United Slates in war with Japan, have a 
Heaven sent opportunity here Roosevelt depends on the 
home of King Cotton for re-election and is not Lkely to 
let American control of half the cotton markets «f^« 
world pass into Japanese hands without a challenge The 
fact that Japanese capital must subdue China by force 
of arms before undertaking the economic conquest of «ir 
Southern States supplies the necessary moral impetus for 
the next crusades to make the world safe for democracy 


Relations Cordial But ... 

' Relations between the Bntish Empire and 
Saudi Arabia are cordial But there has been 
no settlement of a very troublesome dispute 
— 80 laments W N Ewer m the Daily Herald, 
the Labour Daily of London, and proceeds on 
to say 

king Iban Saud and the British Covemment are, and 
have for some ume been al loggerheads over the owner 
ship of some hundreds of square miles of sandy desert— 
completely barren, umnhsbited except for the occa^nal 
nails of nomadic tribes. Nevertheless, the Arabian King 
IS very stubborn in his claim that this desert patch is 
10 his dominions. And the Bntish Government is equally 
atobborn in its claim that the patch nghtly belongs to 
the Bntid) protected pnnees, who^ uny states lie 
dotted along the Trncial Coast of the Persian GulL 
Why should there be any qusrrel over such an un 
desirable freehold property, acress which no om »!« 
ever troubled to mark out a bonnd^’ Why has it 
become as coveted as Naboths viaeyBnl» The answer is 
to be found in a single syllable-oil 

We ere not quarreling over the sands oi the desert. 
We are quarreling over the oilfield that may-^r may 
not-lie benealb There is oil acro-s the Gulf in SouAem 
Persia There is oil m Kuwait at the head of the Gulf 
There is oil in the Bahrein Islands, a little way up the 
coast Likely enough the geologists say there is oil 
under the desert lands of Hasa and under the de«crt lands 
behind the Truc.al Coa«U Anyway the chances «« 
enough for big oil companies to be very interested tor 
eovernmenls to be very interested. 


A Road to Ruin ? 


There arc people who think that Abjssi- 
nam War is nothing short than Ital>’8 race on 
the road to mm Giusftsto e Liberia, an anti- 
Facsi«t paper of Pans, says 


Even if one counts on a rapid victory (which is 
intling the best possible face on the matter), the African 
rar means for Italy the road to ruin The btllions that 
re are spending and shall spend on roads, cannon. 
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•priM^ions, -idldiers’ pty, etc., •we -shall •eertaiily nol gel 
Sxck whea the AbysADian wcr as otct— any more than 
we -EOt hadk fte far fewer billions spent in Entna and 
Libya 1£ Sot the -sdHiers the 'war mesas death for the 
Itibsn economy it means iilBatian and mm Exchange 
ralM, dibte, money, ^mcee 'will rise Tcrticilly while the 
people, upon "whom « the end the immense costa of the 
■war will fill, will he forced "to redace -still further their 
already mieerable standards of Lnng And the respon 
slblEty for this must be placed -squarely at the door of 
the icnnuTflls whose delusions of grandeur -and desire for 
pemnal power are lleading the nation to oota'-tiophe 


The ?Jext ATeeroy 

Lord Lmhtl^w tts been appointed 
A'lcenoy of India * He has been infiuenttal 
ibclnnil "the ecenes ff^ther ■than prominent on the 
•etage of pifblic hfe ’ and Ihe following obcerva- 
ition P Q R in the Sfcctator, the 
C*n'’er%’ati\e "WeeLIy of liondon trill be read by 
nhdian readers tvifh much mtcrert 

In ^pearaaee and manner be is a fine type of Bnush 
enstocrct Tall, cobast, ^d erect in figure, he kss a way 
of ineliiung his head tike Jove on Olympus. An itn 
preseion < 0 ! dignity and poise is coareyed as he walk*, 
■ad luU more when he lakes the cbsjr An observer 
IS first atraeL by hii deep eoiee and powerful -lower law 
but IS Kassured by a hucnorous msuto, kindly eye*, and 
the brow «{ a thinker Clearly a dominating personality 
with a foru «f character «ad subtlety of laieUect above 
the average 

Lord Linlithgow assumed the responsibitiiiee of adult 
life at an early ap* and has had a wide aad vaned 
expenessee. Succeeding to hia father's title aad estates 
In 1908 at the age of rwenty-me, he mamed at twenty 
four and serveil with distiaetivn in the Crest TTar After 
fULag the poais of Deputy Chairman of the Coaaervative 
Party and Cii>] Lord of the Admiralty, he left pobuco 
for industry and became a director of aeTeral compaoiee 
As chairman of the Committee on Disinbutioa asd Pnceo 
of Agriealtiira! Produce and of the noyal Commiwion on 
Indian Agncultnre, he acquired the reputaUou of bring 
an ideal eomrnittee eharimao— Netful, hardworking, 
subtle, and quick to seize a point and. when necessary, 
to steer clear of the rocks lie can ■dmiius'er a rebuke 
with devastating pungency or disarming mildness, as the 
occasion denunds. Bat much of his success it doe to 
a I\]cLith impromptu humour, which breaks oat now as 
'bahinage, now u ^tbast repartee, and fiequenfly 
as a Iigbi]iing<oDdaetor in an atmosphere charged with 
thondei^oud*. A man who can in a nomeat turn train 
grace to gay ia both master of himself and welt equipped 
to be leader of others. 

Of his qualities of mind the most outstanding are 
versatility, sound fndgment, and tolerance AgnmTtnre 
and India are his rpecia) subjects, but he can bold his 
own with experts hteritnrr. aiT, ectinomies and 
scientific rrsrarch lie knows more about business than 
the CTcrage econonuft and more about economics than 
most hotiness men. In the course of a eonrcTMlion he 
will surpriM' 7011 by giring the latest p ros p e s ts of a cure 
(nr the cerasen cold or an outhne of the eSret on China 
of Aroenea’s silver policy, as well as a riey tale of kis 
Scottish tenantry Iiis cast of raiad Is eunous, skeptieaf, 
fudicial. not posiliire and dogmatic tfe Is more pron' 
to Lften than to preach, and. if he lavs down the law 
in a challenging rpignm at ce moment, be will In the 

S7— 10 


next be weighing up and accepting a large measure of 
Imth la Its prease opposite As Air Btddwui said in 
reply to a parLamrntaiy question, the older he gets the 
more impressed he becomes with the many sidedness of 
truth hot, whereas Mr Baldwin’s tolerance and wide 
aympathies are associated with a certain indifference to, 
if not distnist of, science and economics, Lord LinLthgow 
IS keenly appreciative of the achievements and pos*iLiIitie*, 
as well as the IimiUUons, of scientific methods. 

Dke Mr Baldwiu, he judges men by their character 
and ideas by the character of the men who hold them 
Bat, like many of the samvors of his age who fought In 
the War, he is more conscious than the older generation 
of the ferment of new ideas with which the Conservative 
instinct for tradjcjoD and stability has to make its peace 
tn a rapidly changing world Lord Linlithgow has had 
the advantage of contact with all classes, particularly of 
his fellow Scotsmen, and has the gift of making varied 
friendships in all walks of life In this be resembles his 
great uncle General Andy Wauchope of Niddne, who«e 
popularity with the Scottish working cla‘«es was remark 
able 

Like his predecessor, the new Viceroy will be greatly 
assiMed by the peisonshty of his wife Tail, stately and 
serene, with a ready smile and easy manner, she is ideally 
suited to play her part m promoting the n^t atmo<phere 
for introduang the new era in India She accompanied 
him during his nsit to India m 1926-28 as Chiarman of 
the Royxd Comaus^ion on Indian Agnci Iture ud shar^ 
bis iotimate <iDdies of village life It must have faUes lo 
few EoglKhmen to have obtained so dcuded s knowledge 
oi ladiao Lie and poLtics without haviBg served m the 
Indian Civil Service, and. indeetL there must be few 
Indians who have acquired so deal a picture of agri 
cultural coodiUoDs and problems in every province 
Lord Linlithgow worked with temCc energy during his 
two years in India \1J who have ecned with him in 
that or any other field testify to his kiudneu and 
generosity to coUeagues and subordinates and to the 
thoroughness and qoickness of grasp with which be tackles 
the business in band. 

The Viceroy Designate is still young and has yet to 
prove that be possesses the highest gifts of stitesmaatliip 
and aduunisirsiion But his fnends feel every confidence 
that there is no man living, of his generation, baiter 
qualified by character, intellect, and experience to assume 
the burden of guiding India s des iny m these cnticai 


Twcltc Years of ihe Turkish RepuIiUc 
T •nwAei T-oT^eN 

ID 1934 and has made a «pccial study of Turki«li 
nationaUeco, writes id Forcien Policy Peporfs, 
October 0, 1033 

Smee 2923 the Turkuh Republic has carrying on 
a fundamental revolution based on five pnndples 
republicanism, seeuiansm, nationalism tnodemization of 
lodustry and agncuflure, and fontroUed economy The 
flight of Mohammed VI on the English battleship l/o/ova 
In 1922 ended the des^iic mle of the sultans. VTiib 
the ahohtton of the Caliphat* and the scmlanaatioa of 
education in March, 1921 the abrofttion of the rtiijaoai 
provisioBv of the constitution in 192^ and ih' more recent 
acts restncliog the garb and speech of ibe clergy. Turkey 
has become a secular stale Fear that unvjnpathetic 
miaeriiie* e-ighi prove to be a sourer of reaction and 
BBirtt ta'earrted the nationjliit (ever which revjied after 
the war <0 the final erarfica’ion of the Vrmenianv. wbil» 
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■only are soldim and sailors to be blown to bits, blmded, 1« m ll.«rj bales wch Now Japaa“wll oUnt 
-mBimed for life, and shell shocked, bat rinlans of jlJ aerea of <vjMo 0 next year m five Chine« provinces— 
ages and both sexes are *^e Hopil. ‘Sliaiitung. Kiangea, Honan, and Shanu Already 

^ ^ ‘**’^**‘ Jiroduces 2 m.lLon bales of cotton a year and neJ 

jngcnuity of chemists year la expected to produce 3 million bales, not mclnding 

~ tno«e areas enumerated above, where the Japanese are 

Exclusivcnc of European Clul„ in India 

In an open letter to HtS Excellency the China and Xfanchuna, where the best land for cultivating 


Viceroy, Sir Chimanlal Siatalvad of Bombay .Nec'flcsj to say, Bnu.h propgandists, eager 

l.«B *t,„ 1 ® involve the United Stales in war witb Japan, have a 


l.ns rmsod th= question ^bother officnl patron- 

age should be extended to the clubs which ex- borne of King Cotton for re-election and ts not likely to 
eludes Indians The Australian cncketera who Amencan control of half the cotton markets of the 
■arc now in India have refused invitation from “«U P*» “i" Jipracje h«aJ> viitjnt • iillrafr Tit 
such a Club ^ at Karaeh. Philip Morrell dis- 

cusses this very delicate Question in The Soatbem States supplies the necessary moral iinpetus for 
AsmtiC Review, October, 1935, and says the next crusades to m^e the world safe for democracy 

1 know the argument for not admitting Indians. 


when highly cultivated end inteUigent men— the 
sort of men whom we meet as friends in England — to 
English clubs in India A club, it is said, ts a purely 


Relations Cordial But . . . 


‘ Relations between the Bntish Empire and 


Saudi Arabia are rordial But there has been 


Simosphm “hu“nchrB.”orm“io’’e5ia’'“Bo""tilS no settlement of a veij troublesome dispute’ 
-answer is, I think, that a club composed almost entirely — 60 laments W N Ewer m the Daily Rcrola, 


of people in ofScial posiuons can never be a purely the Labour Daily of London, and proceeds on 
private a0ajr, and the existence of these exclasin dobs a. 
tends no doubt to make social intercourse between ^ 


oth^*iM”be"°'lt^s'a"*p«*y tbsrthe^admirable example Uve for some time^eu at roggetheads over the owner 


difficult t^Q 11 would King Iban Saud and the Bntish Gevemment are, and 


■<et bv the present Viceroy to the fouading of the ship of »»e huadred* of stpiaiw miles of awdy desert— 
Vlhagdon Club at Bombay has not been more generally completely bawn. oninhahted «cept for the national 


^llllBgdOD Club 

foUowei^ come to the second difficulty that ladisns 
themselves are often over sensitive wd therefore unreason 
able, but here again there is a bad tradition to be ow 
•come If Indians are sensiure it is because 
m the past they have had thwf feelings hurt and becauw 
they are not yet convinced that in social mattei^ as well 
as in poLtIcIl the English who have so many social 
I^Miaces in India, are ready to di«regard differences of 

o„, oi tta S'- "'«•«> 

“w‘ j;; 

conver*alion was as ““ , interesting 


The troaWO in laci »» •“= . ^n^jancy spirrt d/s 

different point IS « 


visits of nomadic tnbes. Nevertheless, the Arabian King 
IS very stubborn in his claim that this desert patch is 
in his dominions And the Ontuh Government le equally 
stubborn in its claim tbst the patch rightly belongs to 
the Bniisb protected pnoeea, whose liny ‘states' he 
dolled along the Tnicial Coast of the Persian Gulf 
Why should there be any quarrel over such an nn 
desirable freehold property, across which no one has 
ever troubled to mark out a boundary’ Why has it 
bwme «s coveted as Naboth's nseyard’ The answer is 
to be found in a single syllable— ^d 

We are not quarreling over the sands of the desert. 
We are cpiarrehug over the oilfield that may — or may 
not — lie beneath There is oil across the Gulf in Southern 
Persia There is oil In Kuwait at the head of the Gulf 
There is oil in the Bahrein Islands, a little way up the 
coast Likely enough, the geologists say there is oil 
onder the desert lands of Hasa and under the desert lands 
behind the Trucial Coa<U Anyway, the chances are good 
enough for big oil companies to be very interested for 
govemtnents to ^ very jnlrresled 


, ibeirs will disappear also 


A Cotton War ? 


A Road to Ruin ? 

There are people who think that Abj«si 


r „„ nrtober 1935, makes the nam War is notluoR short than Italy’s 

The Living Ag, ^ « jr’ sent oppor- the road to rum Givehsta e Liberia, i 


following comment 


•tunity I j»»etot> a cotton empim “s Even if one counts on a rapid victory (which Is 

Japan’s attempt to become one of the putting the be«f possible face on the matter), the Afneao 

own in the Far East j, campsipi The war means for Italy the road to nun. The billions that 

outstanding , ,bont 13 million bales of cotton wB are spending and shall spend on roads, cannon. 

United States grows aoom 
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•pretisions, *idl(liers’ p«>, etc^ ’•'e 4liall «sertaiiU 7 Bot get 
baik when the Abyeeraian war is oye* — any more than 
we -got back ie far fever bSlions spent in Entrea and 
Ubya If Sot the sOldjers the ■war meena death, for the 
Itijian ceoooiay it means itifialion and rnin Exchange 
rates, dibta, money, ■prices ■will use tertieilly while the 
people, npon -whom in the end the immense costs of the 
War -wil] fiU, will he forced to lednee -still further their 
dhesdy mis^able standard of 111105 And the teepon 
-slbllity for "tlus must be placed squarely at the door of 
the tcrimicols -whose delusions of grandeur -and desire for 
perscnal power are leading (he nation to catastrophe 


The Tfevt '\’4ceroj' 

Lord Linhtl^w lias been appointed 
"Vicenoy oJ India ‘ He bas been infiuential 
ibehmd the scenes ratber -than prominent on the 
•stage of public life ’ and the following observa- 
tion by P Q R in the Specfafor, the 
Concert ative Weekly of London tt31 be read by 
Sindian leadere mtk nmch interest 

In appearance and manner be is a fine type of Bnti<h 
otistocret Tall, robust, and erect in figure, he has a way 
of tnelnung hia head bice Jove on OlytEpos An m 
preeeion «f dignity and poise 1 * eoaveyed as he walks 
and siiU more when he takes the chair An observer 
IS fvet atiud. by his deep voice and piwerhil lower jaw 
hot IS reassured by a humorous mouth, kindly eyes and 
(he brew sf a thinker Clearly a dominating persooahty 
With a force of character and tubUety of inteuect above 
the average 

Lord LinLthgow atsumed the recponsibilities of adult 
L(e at an ^rly ap* and has had a wide and varied 
eapenenee. Succeeding to his father’s atle tod estates 
m 1903 at the age sf tweety-oos be married at twenty 
four and serv^ with distinction u the Great ^ar After 
filhng the posta of Deputy Chairman of the Coosovauve 
Party and Cinl Lord of ibe Admiralty, he left politics 
for industry and became a director of several compantes 
As chairman of the Committee on Distnbutian and Pnees 
of Agrieultucsl Produce and of the Royal Coamiission «a 
Indian Agricultore, he acquired the reputation of being 
an ideal committee eharimsn — tactful, hard-working, 
subtle, end quick to seize a point and, when necessary, 
to steer clear of the rocks lie can administer a rebuke 
with devestating pungency or disarming mildness, ss the 
occasion demands But much of his success is doe to 
a Puckish imptoniptu humour, which breaks out now as 
light badinage, now as bnilianl irparlee, and fiequeotly 
as a lightning-conductor in an atmosphere charged with 
thundei^ouds. A man who can in a momeni Inin from 
grave to gay is both master of himself and well eqojpp^ 
to be leader of others. 

Of his qualities of mind the most outstanding are 
versatility, sound lodgment, and tolerance Agncnltore 
and India are his special subjects, bnt he can bold his 
own with experts on Lterature, art, economics, and 
scientific reseaixh He knows more about basine«s than 
the average economist and more about economics than 
most bnsiness men. In the course of a conversation he 
will surprise you by pving the latest prospects of a core 
for common cold or an outline of the effect on China 
of America’s silver policy, as well as a racy tale of his 
Scottish tenantry Hu cast of mind is cunons, skrptKal, 
judicial, not positive and dogmatic. He is more prone 
to bsten than to preach; and. If he lays down the law 
in 1 challenging epigram at one moment, be vriH in the 
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next be weighing up and accepting a large measure of 
troth in Its precise opposite As Mr Baldwin said in 
reply to a parliamentary question, the older he gets the 
more impresved he becomes with the many sidedness of 
ti^, tot, whereas Mr Baldwin’s tolerance and wide 
sympathies are associated with a certain indifference to, 
if not distrust of. science and economic°. Lord Linlithgow 
IS keenly appreciative of the achievements and possibilities, 
as well as the hmitations, of scientific methods. 

Like Mr Baldwin he judges men by their character 
and ideas by the character of the men who hold them 
Bnt. like many of the snmvois of his age who fought in 
the War he is more conscious than the older generation 
of the ferment of new ideas with which the Conservative 
instinct for tradition and stability has to make its peace 
in a rapidly changing world Lord Linlithgow has had 
the advantage of contact with aU classes, particnlaily of 
his fellow Scotsmen, and has the gift of making varied 
fnendships in all walks of bfe In this he re>:emb!es lus 
great uncle. General Andy Waochope of Niddne, whose 
popularity with the Scottish working clashes was remark 
able 

Like his predecessor, the new Viceroy will be greatly 
assisted by the personahty of his wife Tall, stalely and 
aecene, with a ready smile and easy manner, she is ideally 
suited to play her part id promoting the right atmosphere 
for iBiroduang the new era in India She accompanied 
him dunog fiis visit to India u 1926 28 as Cbiarman of 
the Royal Cosurussion on Indian Agriculture and shared 
his intimate studies of nUage life It must have faBeo to 
few Englishmen to have obtained so detailed a knowledge 
of Indian hie and politics without having served in toe 
Indian Gni Snvice and, indeed, there mutt be few 
Indians who have acquired so clear a picture of agri 
cultural cocdiiioss and problems in every province 
Lord Linhibgow worked with temfic energy during his 
two years in India All who have sen^ with him in 
that or any other field testify to his kindness and 
generovity to colleagues and subordinates and to the 
thoroughness and quickness of gravp with which he tackles 
the buviness m band 

The \iceroy Designate is still young and his yet to 
prove that be possesses the highest gifts of ttate<man«hip 
and adounistration. But his fnends feel every confidence 
that there is no man living, of his generation, better 
quabfied by character, intellect, and expenence to assume 
the burden of guiding India’s destiny in these critical 


Twelse Icars of the Turkish Republic 
Frederick T JJerrjiJ tvbo visited Turkev 
in 1934 nnd has made a special study of Turkish 
nalionab«m, wntes in Foreign Policy Revorts 
October 9, 1935 ^ ’ 


01 ^ IVLJ me iuriu*h KepubLc has been carryme on 
. ^Hamental terolul.oa bawid on five pnnciples 
v^ublicanlsm, secularism, nauonaliim, modermzation of 
uidustry and «gn™lture. and controUed economy Th- 
ro* lU y* ?"5lish batUeship 

in ITp ended the dwpotic rule of the tnltans. W?? 
tto abohtion of the (^iphate and the serala^con r 
education ui March. 1921. the »brogation^tKljmo« 
provisions of the conMiiuuon la 1928 and tli- 
acu ^nctmg the garb and -fwoci ’of “he c tS 
has become a secular state Fear that ^ 

mmoniies might prove to be a urmr— 
uore«t intendfi-d the nationahst fever which 
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Townnl UndcrBlamlIng Indin 
Professor George P Conger, the Amcncan 
author of The World oj EjntomuaUons A 
Study of the Philosophy of the Sciences, viho 
la*t year spent a few months in India, stuaying 
the philosophies and religions of the couatiy, 
sets dov-Ti, in an interesting article m The Aryan 
Path on Totcord Understanding India, a few 
points which seem to him to mark the way of 
understanding 

The fim point ii Biographical In ihta tetpctt, 
India ia. In rather atnklcg faihion, comparable to 
Lurope If we take Asia and Europe together aa the 
continent of Eurasia. Europe la a peninanla at «• 
end and India U a peninsula at its aoulhem end ^ch 
reninsiila Is a aubcontment with a mmnre of racea 
fancuasea goTemmeola, and religions. Each pemnsnla 
has words and remains of ancient cn tores among them 

...d, ■» ■'Y“%a,Tcrto li ik. 

Indian hluahroa In „ ,{ actually further 

fi'^d r7.d?f.crsw“.. - .... . — 

S”’.o remind .u^ta. ... 

dtplore lb. ".I. ”‘,uT d.^mcSmi 

gangland m Chicago, th „ ,he long story of 

,h. Us. elm™. «• „d^hcVo»."* b....n.~ ”1 

injustice to the A joat comparison of or*l» 

Amencan economic conaids. A Jo ^ eharactenstic 

of India and America is ^Dd«e The Indian 

almost ingrained ngVurally Knsitire to the 

sroth?? bid”ihrA™™.E. s«.d 

Each man ‘t* iould understand 

accompany the ndwn apintual preaiig 


accompany cultural 

^^^mpamd with any other man. 


If vr» of Amenea wonidl understand India, wr mast 
get away from missionary sitnationa and miseionary 

f rohleraa. This is not denying thot if wo wish to help- 
ndia. the mlssjonary point of new may be valutble, 
still les* It it denying lliat there are in India many 
missionanes who unlerstand Indian life wiili real insight 
and appreciation With all this grantee^ I think it la 
of pnmary importance that if ve wish to uaJerttand 
India, we thodid learn about it from the Induaa 
themsehes. 

I doubt if “the man in the street** in India is arty 
more teLgious. or any better example of hia rebgion. 
than IS the mam in the street in Araencs 

Finally, if we would understand India, we must think 
of India as lecreasingly helping herself out of her own 
diflicullies Notable aeLtevements are beginning to show 
—witness like bnlliant administration of affairs in some 
of the nstire states the derelopmg solidarity and sense 
of brotherhood within if not as yet altogether between, 
various eommunal groups, and the work of the beloved 
CandKijt in the villages Everyone sees that there are 
suU formidable obsucles We of America cannot yet 
see how India can help herself efleclivety so long as the 
caste system is allowed to stifle ability or cramp a Mrson a 
choice of occupation, nor how agnculinre can wpe to 

E rospet without slenier measnres against animal peats 
at the heartening fact m the whole aituauon Is the 
number of Indians who in their own ways if not In oors, 
are devoting themselves with utter conseetauon to the 
problema of theif people 


TTic Pioneer of Indian Folk-Lore 
Freda M Bedi writes in Contemporary 
India 

Love f'r one’s country is not only expressed in 
pohlical aciivily, or In more obvioni foms of social 
service Anylhiag that demands ones whole Lfe in the 
service of some form of national renaissance is of great 

of inestimable value — in the rebirth of a country 

Prof Devendra Satyaithi has, since 1925. devoted his 
whole bfe and small pertonal resources to the single- 
minded ideal of collectmg for India in some organised 
and permanent form the nch treasures of her folk lore 
from their biding places in the viUages He has Lstened 
10 the people of India saying their immemorial songs, and 
has wntten them down and translated them from their 
origin^ dialects into both English and Hindi, so that 
uD India will be able to share their unspoiled beauty 
He bas gone into the villages of Bengal, into the mountains 
of the Frontier to Gujrat, to the mines of culture in 
the United Provinces, to the lonely shepherds of Keshmir 
—no comer of India has failed to contribute to his 
unique collection, and it grows more vaned and represen 
laiivc every month 

Hie very soul of a people babbles forth in its 
indigenous songs and dances— those marks of joy in life 
and Tillage festivity that are as old as the festiv^ 
themselves. Its heart pulses in the beat of the mtiso 
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and speaks m. the simpLcity of the words. The elemental 
sorrows and happinesses of the people’s lives, theu love 
for home, for natore, the infinite compassion of those 
who Lve near the earth for wild animals, their belief m 
the understanding and pity of the gods— all are mmoied 
in their spontaneons expressions of song and dance 
Uday Shankar has made the old and golden world of 
ancient Hindastan Lve again in his dances, tiQ the crost 
of the seven worlds echoes with the beat of his dancing 
feet. He has reproduced the peasant dances of Mattra 
on every stage of the world, and made the pO'tnres of 
the fignres in the Ajanta Caves hve again on the soil 
of Modem India. Dnendra Satyaithi is doing the same 
work in the sphere of music, lest the turmoil of change 
and the tnrauon of the machine, we lose sight of the 
oonrces of our being and oar inspiration— the black and 
fertile soil of the plams and the mountain heights of 
India His message is one for every lover of India, and 
It may be that like another messanger of national rebirth 
he wiU follow in the footsteps of Uday Shankar as a 
great ambassador of Indian revival and cultate to the 
Western world 

The result of Devendra Satyarthi s collection will be 
published in the near futare fmm Calcaita. The exact 
time depends on the cooperation of patrons There imtst 
be many lovers of music and India who will be glad to 
contribute however little for the pubLcation of a work 
of such outstanding value, and in some way associate 
themselves with it, Prof Satyatthi needs their help in 
money, in eueouragement, and in new followers of the 
path he is taking with so much enterprise and courage 
A special presentation copy inscribed with the names of 
patrons will be given to ell who show that they have 
the cause of the people of India and their hentsge et 
beatt The eddre's is The AH India Folk lore Mission 
ilhadoui, Patiala State 


Tlie Hindu Tradition In Maratlia PoUlica 
In showing that Sbnaii’s emergence into 
power during the epoch of the Hmou Renais- 
sance in Southern India is not an accident of 
history, but is in keeping with the Hindu 
tradition and idea of □ 0 Q-submi‘'siaa to foreign 
domination, Prof Benoj Kumar Sarkar oWr\e3 
m T/ie Htnduitan Heinew 

The Alaratha posiUniin such as u politics that look 
shape in the Dhannarana of Shivaji is not an isoltled 
iphenomenou id the Hindu euUure of Southern lodiia 
or of the Deccan Among the formative forces of 
Shivaji's Hindm Sxwatra ore (o be delected from his 
mother's side the memones of the war of self-defence 
Bgaia«t the Moslems conducted by the Yodrvas of 
Devagin (c 1200.1318) And on oceouDl, again, of his 
fathers expenences in the tijsysaagtn Empire 
(13t6-iai6) which oaecessfaDy upheld Hindu Lheny for 
several centuries, although with viassitudes of fottnoe. 
the ideas of Hindu statehood were imbibed by $iuvs/i 
ss a matter of oeurse. Shivaji coa thus be regard^ 
■ but a eontinuator, under Moghul conditions, of the 
traditional Hindu iptnt, the dAurno. which Is obsunate 
enough not to submit to foreign forces. In Shivaji a 
ambitions, exploits aad achiereoents ore further to be 
Seen the emb^ments of the same puroAisma (prowess) 
-and dignjiguu (conquest of the quarters) which enaUed 
-Chandragnpti Msarya to emancipate the north-wefteni 
Imtiers of India front the Hellenistie Selenkos (c 303 
-0 C.)j In lub s equeat tiaws the same asaertloB 


of the Hindu spirit against foreign domination found 
expression m Skasdagupta’s expulsion of the Huns 
(c ttS A.C ) — fumishmg thereby another precedent to 
Shiraji’a tnumphant service to Hindu culture Histon 
coUy, however it is the South Indian exploits of the 
kadavas and of the Vijayanagara Raja that in point of 
tune as well as region serv^ to inspire Shivaji with 
direct examples 

Shivaji was a nationalist in culture “Back to 
Hindu tradition ** may be said to have been his war-cry 
It IS (he iauguage of the Slmu Samhita and the Atti 
Sastras (hat was on his lips on the most important 
problems of life 

It IS as an apo<tIe and embodiment of Hindm 
Stcaraija (Hindu independence) aad Dharmcratja 
(kingdom of Dhetma'), Law, Duty and Justice as 
conceived in the NtU Sastras that he wanted to hold forth 

There are other items in the kfaratha mdieu which 
point likewise to the strength of the Hindu tradition It 
IS out of tailors carpenters potters gardeners shopkeepers, 
barbers and even untouchable rtutfiars that the Maratha 
saints and prophets of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries arose 

The nse of the lower tribes into the higher orders 
of the Hindu society has been an eternal fact of Indian 
cullorr-hiqory since the earliest epochs 

Shivaji the Bhonsle himself is alleged to have 
belonged to a low caste (cultivator) And pnor to 
coronation be had to be dubbed a Kshatnys Not only 
Sluvaji but all his successors down to the last Feshwa 
bad to recruit the army from the lower tnbes or castes 
Hasbtsdmen carpeniers shopkeepers men of mean birth 
always consutuied the backbone of toe Maratha army, u 
says the Tenkh i Ihrafttm towards the end of the 
eighteenth century 

In the Bitter of organixing bis army from among toe 
lower orders Shiviji was but following in the wake of 
the Hindu generals and statesmen of yore He foriowed 
the Hindu tradition in other ways too 


Message of RaLindranalli 
Tbe Vwvo-RAarafi News of No^ ember 
appears with this message of Rabindranath 
cn ita front page 

There are sufferings about which the question comes 
10 our mind whether we deserve them. We must frankly 
acknowledge that explanations are not offered to ns 
As it does not help as in the least to complain let us 
rather be worthy of tbe chalfenge thrown to ns by them, 
lliat we have bwn wounded it a fact which canaet 
be ignored, bnt that sre have been brave is a truth of 
the highest importance For the former betongs to the 
outer world of cause and effect, while the latter belongs 
to the world of rpint 

A Scliool of Mankind 
The same paper eonfams on arttele from 
the pen of the former director of the 
Odenwaldscbule of Gerraanv, Paul Gehecb, who 
Ascusses tbe ccntury-o!d idea of A School of 
.VanJfinrf In dcabng with the question of the 
relation of the individual and the nation to 
mankind he says 

One ideal teraaini fixed before our eyes • that of 
die ecoaonk and enltaral cooperation o( aankind bemd 
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basis o( hia doctrme and his teaching was '*God is one. 
He is the God, not of the Hindu, not of the Muasahoao, 
not of the Christian, hut of manlund Under whatcrer 
name He is worshipped — Jehovah, Allah or Ram — He is 
the One, Invisible, Eternal, Uncreated" According to 
liim knowledge of God is the most important of all 
knovsicdgc, wluch all have a right to seek for themselres 
and worship of God is a gemce, m which e«ry man bw 
a right to participate It is a duty which cannot be 
performed by one man on behalf of another but a personal 
one, which roust be done in truth and devotion, needing 
neilJier mcense, nor burnt offerings, nor sacnfice He 
gave a very high place to roorabty jji his teachings and 
the exalted moral code that is to be found in the Cranth 
Saheb is rarely found el«ewberc Purity of life is said 
to be the highest object of human endeavour and that 
nothing which man can attain is more acceptable to 

enjoined on all a righteous bfe, characterised hy 
brotherly love and hospitality, abjuring all superstition* 
and fear 


TIic EnglUbntan at Home 
In The Youn^ Bwider Shnman Uarayan 
Agantal gives the following description of the 
Englishman at home 

Except the high class papers bke the r*””. 
Manchester Guardian all the r«t 

but murder trials, divorce-cases a^ thriUing events 

minencc at all, anrt me g p 

"ThfSv. “1 '<lu* n"- 

wKL.«ia“r,°a is - 

mind of »n »d duU 

'isrS 

duntiS summer wb ch ew K ^ „i,c spirit of Itw 

S';Um"»«pi« ISS 

'T“'s VX.'fd»”p IS ‘""i* es 

'these democratic people 


The Jubhee eclebrauons were most remarkable for the 
fore of the people for the Kmg, the Queen, and the 
Royal Pamily This strange paradox is solved when it 
IS realised that the King is regarded not as *the first 
official of the Nation,’ but as the head of the big. 
National family 

England is legitimately proud of its countryside 
Thanks to the enclooure movement in the past, the rural 
landscapes are very pretty indeed The countryside looks 
like a well laid out garden, and the undulating ground 
adds to its charm The whole country is equipped with 
nice roads, and there is hardly any ullage which does 
not have a regular bo«-rtmte near it In the villages, 
the houses arc built apart from each other and are not 
crowded together like those in India 

A Diploma in Journalism 
The Educational Review of Madras has the 
following note on a diploma in joumah«m 
The reconimendalions of the Comnuiiee appointed by 
the Syndicate of the Madras Univer«ur to lay down 
courses in journalism seem to be generally quite sound. 
The entrance qualifications have been fixed at the Cjk 
degree with groups of subjects suitable for joumah^tio 
work, though we ore not sure if science men alss should 
not have a chance, particularly m tbe<e days of locrea*^ 
scientific activities and the need for well informed wnters 
on scientific subjects even in ordinary newspapers and 
magazines The Committee recommends that the cour*e 
in joiimalxm sliould exiend over only one year, though 
we are not sure if two years would not be more (uitshle. 

It IS also rccorntDcndM that candidates should leam 
shorthand and lype-wnling, as it is difficult for any 
journalist to make headway at least in the earlier stages 
without these quahncationt The following subjects are 
intended to be taught in a compul«oiy way (i) Indian 
constitutional law, {2) legal studies and (i) composition, 
precis-WTiting, news editing, including reporting, editorial 
and column writing, reporting of speeches proceedings of 
meetings, conferences sud the legislature, iniemewing, 
reporting of eporimg events radio and film news onalys* 
iDg It IS also recommended that not Ie«s than two of the 
followiDg subjects should be studied as optional subjects 
(() the coBMiiutional law of England and the Bntish 
Donunious (ul modem political constitutions (lu) public 
administration (lo) public finance, (s) international 
trade and tariffs, fw) banking and exchange, (n) rural 
economics and co-operation, (lu) civics and «elf govern 
menL It seems to us that Foreign Affairs might very 
well form B separate subject though it is included partlj 
in the study of foreign constitutions. It is surprising 
that the Committee should not have thought of insisting 
on a knowledge of one of the Indian veruacclars n 
connection with the course There is increasing scope in 
India for development in vernacular joumalism and it is 
•obviously an advantage for a joumah<t to know at least 
the modem Indian language with which his neighbourhood 
IS couetTued It IS also desirable that the English 
journalist sliould be familiar with what is bemg written 
in the vernacular •press. Otherwise, he cannot have fais 
pulse on the real public opinion in the country The 
students will be expected to work in a newspaper office 
and ai^ire practical experience If these lecommenda 
lions, with the modificstions we have suggested are 
accepted at an early date and the Umversitv is able lo 
make arrangements for carrying on the work efficiently, 
the Madras University will have accomplished a valuable 
educational reform, in advance of all other Universities 
in India 
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Psycholog) and Medicine 
In an article on P'jcl!obg\ and Medicine 
in the Journal of the Indian Medical Assocta 
tion, Major T H Thoma- makes thi- interest- 
ing obsenation: 

Throughout the history of medicine there have been 
some doctors who hare “liown the right kind of appeal 
to the minds of their patient* and who have been des 
CTibed as having a good bed «ide manner On the other 
hand, there have alway* been others who have entirely 
failed to gain the confidence of their patients One might 
almost say that to the one type medicine a vocation 
to the other a mere mean* of livelihood 

To a certain extent the true physician is born not 
made, some doctor* *eem naiiirallv to gam the correct 
niche in the minds of their patients and from the very 
outset of iheir careers are able to “how that sympathy 
which makes the true appeal 

It may he sam that on the whole the doctor with 
the greater knowledge and «kill and the greater capacity 
for applying it is naturally more capable of inspiring 
confidence in the minds of In* patients than hi profe* 
sional brother of le*s*r aiiainmetiis This may certainlv 
be true to some extent hut there is no doubt that «ome 
men who are endowed with excellent medical and surgical 
knowledge and practical skill are completfJy Jacking in 
that tact which make« «o much diffcrerce to the welfare 
of their patients 

h IS within comparatively recent veats that medical 
men aa a whole are beginning to realise that their 
patients' progress depend not merely upon the treatment 
they receive but al'O upon what they are told and what 
they are led to believe about themselves 


Man anti the Universe 
Dr Dhirendra N Ro\ of the Cniversitv 
of the Philippines conclude" an article on man 
and the umver«e in The Orient Gong with the 
following remarks 

At any rate U is now wry clear that oor planet doe* 
not hold an rsahed position in the grand scheme of the 
uniYer«e Compared with the va«t out«idc il stands like 
a simple gram of nialtet 

And bow does man <laod in this wonderful scheme’ 
Is he not ju*t a ‘subatomic creature ” on this grain of 

But tlial need not be a depresemg fact (or man The 
comparalne in»ignihcance in hi> outward cosmic caiMcnce 
doe* not minimise hu essential greatnc«« He lo«es the 
real yoy of hi* greatness in hi* self-conscious egotism, 
or as soon as he builds up hi« own world Centering 
around him His greatness lies in hi* ability to lran<cci>d 
his narrow self and catch a glimpse of the infinirc in all 
his surroundings. He is apparently surrounded by finite 
objects and if be cannot see anything more in them it 
IS because his own egolism obstructs his vision and sets 
limitation to all perceived objects. That egotism vanishes 
in his uncon-cious medilation upon the finiles and he 
begins to see th* infinite unfolding il«<.lf in and through 
them Take, (or instance, just a little seed Does it nH 


tell the *tory of the infinite in its own finite form’ It 
can prodnee a number of «eeds each of which again can 
prodnre an equal cumber aod «o oo and on until you 
can that iheir numbers together may mount to any 
po* ib'e figure almost pointing to the infinite That one 
little *ced holds «iich possibility in it Take agim a 
cosmic duM even an atom Are we not told thit each 
minute atom is a vronderfu! world in itself’ Do we not 
know that every bit of microcosm has all the realities 
of the great macrocosm ' The man who can realire this 
profounu truth has his own greatness which bears no 
compan on Is the spark smaller than the flame in any 
essential aspect’ If not man has no reason to be 
depressed on account of his place in this cosmic oid r 


Civic Life 

Piolea*oi Ditvan CJnnd Sharma in an 
aiiicle m The \eu. Call on constructive eitizen- 
"liip t"timatc» the value of civic life 

•it till, very outset Jt is needed that a young roan 
'lioiild think himself to be an Indian first and everything 
el e afterwards This is, however, something very 
diBlcuIi to do India u at present a pandemonium of 
communal crie* Vt e are all Hindus or M^omedans, 
Sikhs or Par<is Brahmins or non Barbmins but not 
Indians li wa« a very biller reBeetion which a gcnile' 
man who was a member of a royal commission, made, 
when he said, "We have examined many witnesses and 
they are alt either Hindu or Mahomedan, Christian or 
BhuddI 1*1, Sikh or Parsi It is a pity that we have not 
come acros- any Indian so far” What he meant to say 
was that though Indians were communally conscious, they 
were not naiionalfy conscious They were saenficing ihetr 
national heritage for a mess of communal pottage Thus 
every Indian young man who has a desire to serve his 
motherland has to affirm his faith everyday of his life 
in his being an Indian hru and Ia$t If this is once 
grasped everything else becomes easy Co operation then 
breomts a watchword and much waste of national efiotl 
IS eliminated for then we come to (eel as the Romans 
felt in days gone by 

“ Tien none uas for a parly 

Then all teere for the State, 

Then the great man helped the poor. 

And ike poor man loteii the great. 

Then lands uere fatrl} portioned 

Then spoils u,ere fairly sold, 

Romvsws viTit Ivke biothtii, 

/n the braie days of old ’ 

But It IS not only the “pint of pulling together that 
IS necessary, we al-o need self effort This will mean a 
lailb in ucrselves and not placing too rouch trust in 
olben. It IS reailv painful to see how much lira- young 
men waste m Idaming others and especially the Govern 
■iteni (or the «ad plight in which they find themselves 
This does not mean lliat ihe Government is not at all to 
blame but what is needed i* the girding up of our own 
Ions. Only by doing eo can we achieve real national 
greatu'-ss tg^ which all of us clamour so much 


8S— 11 



THE ALL-INDIA MUSIC CONFEHENCE 
AND THE ALLAHABAD UNIVERSITY 
MUSIC CONFERENCE AND COJIPETITIONS 


The scicnlh All India Mu»ie Conference which 4 kuiaari Shova Kundu Sitar 

terminaled on October 30 was unanimoiisl)' decfareii to 5 Mi«8 Siidha Mathur Tabla 

be a grand success Over a hundred and twenty five 6 Mi*s Bivas Kumari Deb Burman \oca1 

niiisicians ant ab >iit tvio I undred and thirty cnnipelitor» 7 Mi<s Bindu Ba‘ini Roy Harmonium 

to<k part m the Conference \monB the corapetilor* 8 Mr Debi Pra<anno Cho<b Tabla 

the following were declared to have obtained honours in 9 Mr Santo h Krishna Biswas Tabla 

the fiibjecis n< led again'! their name® — 10 Mr N R Bhatlacharya Harmonium 


1 Miss Shjnlana Bhatlachar)a Dancint The demon'lrations by Musicians in 75 per cent 

2 Ml'S Remika Saha ^'itar «a es wire f ihe 1 igheM order Ml provinces in India 

3 Ml'S '^hova Bliattacharya Dancing w rt. re| re*iented and the musical treat provided for a 
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There here 51 Ktild medals and 187 stiver medals 
avearded 1 » ihc p ibUc 

1 The Champion hp cup has been awarlel t' 
Obaltacharva (anulv for oblamin? the hiphe*! total of 
marks te 68 HI atiacliarsa familv slan I l>e for three 
*uere«ive sear* and win* the cup nuiriphi 

2 The R aner tip Ci p goes to ^on"it Kala Dhavian 
Calfuiia hhuh obtain* 6o mark* 

i The Third nip is awarded t Cyan Nadan Kata 
Bbawan J ibl ilpurt an I R shs* Fainilv lUraeketird 
Third* 

First prist i awat led to Prof Gjrija Shankar 
Chaktavart* his pupils having obtained the hjg!ie*t total 

Second prize is awarded in Prof S R Jo hi and 
Prof Dertr Pra>ad whv tarn) braeketteJ second 



M •Tao* 
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Volunt^^r* «n(t Worker* 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 


Mrs CoMOiATA Dm, has been appointed 
head of the Board of Studies in Music in the 



Nagpur University As ft musician she has 6 
style of her own in which she uses Indian 
ragas in their purity with the European method 
oi counter-point, which mean* playing one or 
more melodies against each other and yet 
keeping to the notes of the raga Some of her 
Kuropean songs have been and are frequently 
hrondca'ted in Europe, and she ha* been a«ked 
If' send her compositions to the B B C so that 
a whole hour ran be devoted to her work* 


Mr*- Mriwioiee Rov ha- returned to 
India, after undcrKoing a course of Nurserj' 
rrhool training m England and paining fir«:t- 
I and knowledge of the working of difTerent 
lv|H.“* of school* for the cliildrcn in Scotland, 
Ireland. Pars-. Berlin. Vienna and other place* 
."Ijo intend to of>en an infant ami mir^erv school 
to meinoty of her dead -on, Jatindra Narayan 
>!ie hold- her Kindergarten Teacher Certificate 
fnmi the Mann Grey Training College of 
I,ondon 


Mi«* ScJKTi Uay, sccurol a fir-t cla«s first 
ir nnsli«h in the l3«l M A Ex.amination of 
the Calcutta University. 
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Mrs Mrmmojee R05 


Miss Manjari Das Gupta daughter of 
Mr D N Das Gupta Professor of Chemi«tr\ 
Maharaja's College Vizianagrain stood first 
amongst the successful girl students in the last 
Matnculation Examination of tlie Calcutta 
University She was bracketted with Mis« 
lArati Sen in the list of successful candidates 
In the August issue of our Heinew another 
name was inadvertently substituted for Mi^s 
Das Gupta The mistake is all the more 



Mi«s Sujata Ra^ 

ttabic as Mi*« Manjan passed awaj on 
August last 


NOTE ON LABOUR IN JAMSHEDPUR 


By J L KEFNAN 

General Manager Tata Iron S. Steel IForAs JaniMpvr 


B rrORE I ‘“pe'ik about labour in 
^Shodpur I think inc should consider 
labour, m general and m India, m 
nnrtiruhr. m this >ear 1935 

Me ha^e ali^ajs been too prone to sit 
hork and feel contented V,c ba^c «cen 
KS«tics 'houmg that the labour in 

Hosroti” and oilier amcnil.es tar surpass timt 
“To Ml other part ot India As a pencral 
‘’1 Te heai e a sigh ot relict and eon-idcr out- 
1 oiiniT earned out, not onlj the 
echos as ,,ersonalh nould like 

,Vcltare "»A that " 

L°ur'uhtri‘ ^cai Fomider, I N T^xa 


iiitcndc<l U' to do It i' im )>er«onal belief 
that uc arc falling acr\ fir ■short and I think 
in thi« note I iiill be able to proac tliat '^e arc 
not doing t\hnt lie aimed at doing 

In this connection I nould like to gi\e a 
few facts compiled ba the American Iron A 
Steel institute on Jamiara 30tli of tins a ear — 
“AMERICAN STEEI \1 ORkER'? REST PUD IN 
WORLD 

The fteel ind iMry * pay roll in llii» emintry la«t 
year totalled $4o7 8’}2Jii7 areord n;; In a compila 
nan by ihe American Iron an I Sipfl Inalituie -which 
ehawed ll at an aierape ol 400^19 per»on« were 
employed ly the industry ihroifilout tic year 

At He Mme time tie InM lute male piihl c a 
*ur%ey ba«e 1 on records of the department of labor 
ao ! the Iseapiie of Nation* wl ich *1 owed that m H 
Moployce* of the steel companjes In this cou-niry 
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,.n.,d .n ol 120 to 6a0 per c.;t «re m the old order that had gone oo for some 

hoatly wages than workers m foreign nulls thousands of >ears He BEXIE\ED ^ THE 

“American workers who are paid on an hourly jjjq\ixt OF lABOUB He knew that in 

piece work or tonnage ba is India before his time the mere name of a 

labooror mu.t be evpre«s.ve of contempt 


November 1934 ihe late«t 

lIi«ii\ute''^«aTd*'''^^ T^s^ aTera^^ hou^ that the labourers proper standing uould be 

with the unweighted average 'of 20£ cents m Belgium nnmediateb known and if you ha\e anj doubt 
Czechoslovakia France Germany Great Britain Ind a tjn, jOU have only to Consult Manu, 

Italy Japan and Sweden accord ng to latest available Section 120 in Jones’ ^ ol 3, page 

^^“The Jananese wage rate was 97 cents per hour 401 and again this law was pointed OUt bj 
and m indfa 86 cents per hour in 1933 Employees Mill m hi- Hwfory o/ India Vol 1 page 195 
of Belgian mills averaged 17 cents per hi nr in 1933 from reading the hlStones of 

while m Germany in 1934 the f'"*se hourly ra^e ^ labourer was actuallj forbidden 

The "a"eMge Tn to accumulate wealth and though he was a 
of 20 cents pet^our^i^ii9M^ m 1932 employees slave even if his ma«ter gave him freedom, he 

of Swedih mills averaged 29 cents per was «tlll a slave THVT GREAT LAW GIVTIB, 

Czechoslovakia the hourly wage rates for lim Stated FOR A STATE WHICH IS NATUR-VL 

averaged 22 7 cents Italian steel workMS eameu WHOM CAN HE BE DIVESTED’ — 

average of 27 6 cents per ho.r in iv3i lustUutc oj Manu Ciiapter 8, Section 414, 

The c figures speak for them-elves n orl s of Sir TTdJiaw Jones ^ol 3 page 333 

«ome of vour reader* will remember the xhero is no m-tance on record of any 
cre^r CvRBiNE who carried ten stone seven tiopicnl countrj in which wealth having been 
pounds and won the Melbourne Cup *ome ivelj accumulated the labourer has 

fortv five vears ago Another hor«e whose <.«caped his fate no instance in which the heat 
name I have forgotton hut who I think was ol the cbmatc has not cau«ed an abundance 
wa« named Iigiit Artillerv ran second to of food and the abundance of food caused 
him carrvmg «even «tonc «cven pounds and mequahtj which made the rich mvs bicheb 
thi>h(ir"e cimctoM.aaiid«onthe\lccroj » „„d Ibc labourer poorer 

Cun two vears in eucce* ion and had no India has its Ganges vallcj, the rams 

trouble I am speaking on Racing o^> to bnng an abundance of water with resulting 

Miew \ou that the difference between Tatas crops India has its phjsical aspects of nature 
and the general run of hbour m India i« ii« carlliquakes and various other features 
nothin" to bng about Kt the pre ent time winch in-pirc superstition and fear m tho 
Tatvs^ can con idcr them elves as Light niinds of the populace J N Tata decided 
Artillerv foremo t in India but vou will that the installation of industrial umts in this 
notice tliev arc three «tone behind Cvrbine countrj would relieve the minds of Indians and 
and Mr J iv Tata never contemplated that gi^e them an opportumt> to advance The 
Indiana would require a handicap of three Tala Iron A Steel Companj Limited, 

«tone- against outsider' However we arc Jamshedpur the Einpre's Mills at Isagpur, and 

«itttin" down here we think wc are doing good the Tala Iljdro Electric Companj on the 
work "we brag about our lio'pitaL, wc boa=t Bombaj «idc are the re-ulto of his dreams and 
about our wlgc^ panl but do we «top to tlimk energv We have done a lot, but let us not 
and make a coinpan on between India and compare the wage* we paj our workmen with 
Lurope or America’ I certainlv can «tatc that the wages that arc paid to others ncarbj or 
wc do not afar off We niu«t compare the emoluments 

Wlicn comparing the wage- we pav now ne paj our workmen wnth the wages that arc 

with the wage- paid b> otlier finn m India paid in Europe So much for that 

wc arc not living up to the principle- set down 

Iv our loiNDEK Wc know that he Mudicd II 

tlip lu tor, o( Iniln MC krnra tlmt ho really] , , u , , i . , 

tlic inncrt, o! Imlia a c know that he decided In thmkmi; about laljour todai, m this 
tint be eould -pend 111 bte to rai c India Irom jear 1935, nc mud bear m mind two concrete 
tlic dicnl •tntll- tint lie tmmd it in when he fact- we Inte two kind- of labour, one, 
wa. born and tried to bnng that up to the labour that works through ‘ sEcrasitv" 
status ol the -net and nghtlj to He rcaliwtd and Uie other labour that worU tor " PM- 
tliat India from the lime of Manu was con- rBHa .The raner the counlnea of the 

demneil to lie a eountn ol eapitnli.l- and ''oHd not onlj India but m, own county, 

slaacs He decided that he would tra to ebangc Amenen, and Europe, realnc the-c fact., the 
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sooner tlie earth shall slumber lapt m not too good The norld forgot about Virgil 
Universal Law Again men ceased to labour for progress 

Saj uhat ue maj, the ^^Qrld has sbppcd and ne have, as a result, the Dark Age® and 
back, and in most of the countries, men are no diudcnds arc being paid 
labourers of ‘ NECtssm \\c lia%e to nait until the Thirteen rn, 

In looking 01 er labour of nec£?5sit\, the greatest of centuries and the Four 
i\c can go back a fen thousand jears and teesth until we find Europe oicrnin vith 
find the Jeni'h race in their Bible m Gevesis nandenng Fnnr® Thej came to England 
stating that Goo commanded Adam to go out and one of fheir greatest songs i\a«, ivithout 
and n ork and earn his bread bj the sweat of doubt, the cau e of the French and the 
h)s bron that wa® the ®tart of labour of pre«ect Buvsjan BcioJubon They “darted to 
NECE®®m The world rolls on m the lathe sing When Adam dehed and Eie span, who 
of time and we find Homer describing tllljsi® then was the Gentleman” The workmen of 
on the Island of Ogygia labouring and labour England began to reah«e that when this song 
mg for the same reaeon the labour of was heard an> thing that Adam gained from 
VECESSiTa later on in the same book we delving or Eve won bv spinning belonged to 
find Ulljsis arming in Ithaca onl> to find In'- Adam and Eve and it was not ncce®®an to pa> 
wife Penelope pursued bj three hundred anv fiftj per cent ta\ to the lord or the 

suiters walking into the garden he finds Maharajah A® a result of this ®ong wc all 

his fatlier, Laertes tilling the ®oil kiow that Uat Tvler can ed a rebellion in tlio 

LVBOUB OF NECESsm In olden times m month of Mav in the jear 1381 and wo can 

Europe we had onlj one form of Labour take tin® montlj and date n® the real start of 
L.VBOUR OF NECESsm in oldcn times m t aboi r or procbp®® 

India and up until the time of J N Tata It wa® po«®ible for men to go from seventy 

we had onlj one kind of labour m India IJC until It at TvJcr® rebellion m 1381 

LVBOUn OF NECF^®ITl I ABOUR OF NECESSHT and forgCt LABOUR OF rnOTRE®® ” At the 

seldom paid dividends Men had to work pro ent time in inv opinion due to economic 

bv the sweat of their brow it wa® necos«ar> hetor® tiie entire labour of tlie steel world 

for them to work for tlie email wages given with the exception of the labour of the 
and thev m return on(j gave (he physical Tata Iron f. *5(001 Companv Limited have 
exertion required to earn thc«c wage® In forgotten that i) c> are lvbour of pro 

oldcn time® thev wore sati'flcd Even though <nr®® and thej arc iadolr or nrcrssiTV " 

thev wcie a®ked to Iniild pyramids m Tin t nitcd ‘^t^ito® of America i® hunting 

Effvnt on Starvation wages thc> pretended on«l searching around for a method to end 
*i,«f iimx wore ®ati«ficd The dav of laUnir tic dipm«®ion Thev have not found it jet 
“ h"d noV as jrt armed .nd ,1 took thi, litllo old World ,bout 

Sotne sorcnll joars DO there rrns bom MOO ee-ir. In do c-ilinot be eured in n few 
-llmtmi the coUen voiced \ mon. To iiomciit" The labour inii^t ncain be taught 
m mind be noted lor too things one be to Mnoen or tiiornrsv There i, 

redicted in his tmirlli Eeologiie the coming ol noliod} in the Lniled “ilales ot Ainencn toda, , 
prcu»ti«.u ^ rei/y} of SaluFO m m> njunion at lca®t m the rank® of labour 

nrJirtion canic true half a renturv later who arc attempting to get out of tlie categorj 
^ Acain lie dcvotc*l hi® time to of iawolr or nfcf®®itv and wc have at 

in Bethlehem g _ i._ tcmni *li« llm lionf) nf tin mnntrx n PrfKiilpnf nseielod 


^‘'nhiVt: hi® Bucolic® m which he tauglit the the head of Ihi countrj a rrc®i(lent a®«i®tcd 
wriiiug in jncrea®c hi® produdion bv i gwup of a«injne Profr®®ors In«tr»ctors 


l i .bandman how to increa®c lu® prcKtuction m . gwup oi a®mmr irmr>=®ors imrructors 
uu®uinuiiii mans labour would not i« I cononucs who never 1 new wliat it was to 

a LAtioLB o> vrern^m hut ^ Uvc^ calUi® on the Innd® attempting to tell 


onlv he a (luclunc® it vvoiill make Mr Roo cvclt how to get out of hi® difficultic® 

taTnUiir one ot rn^nrss He noiiM not _ t.u«>e_n or _Nrcr«m ^rou »ro l«rn 


mK l r"nhlc to rai®c ®ufTicicnt fowl to cM®t n® vou exist and jou die \tith i vnoun 

s tHiUit hut ho would have a ®un»lu« of niornFs® vou ore horn jou buj luxuric® 

. 1 1 eoll and nurd a®c hiMinr® For nn 1 pa®® on some of jour earnings to jour 

which he CO ccrtnmh off'pnng B hen labour works m tin® manner 


rno^eserl tC 'ki'ed Wd\o'p^^ >n "hlrli thl« hhotir nork« 

‘ n rotum Tie dav undergoc® what i® lomnionlv called a 


" I e.'Mnln8.» lie cMicctcd a return Tl c dav undergoc® what i® lomnionlv called 
surji'’^^ f „„r»rnr®> wa® then «dvcrti«cd boom' \Mien lalxiur works the other waj, 

of flbour ot PR'" orator® writer® an! speaker® talk of 

^^'vgain^^c world rolled on and times xrcrc a dcprc®sion There is no doubt that each and 
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e\er> one of u« reali'e that v.e ha\e had a 
depre««ion from 1928 until 1933 in India The 
'ame deprc^ion e\i«ts in other countnc« The 
Tata Iron 1 Steel Conipan> , in nl^ e'timation 
13 the oah Corapan% in the eteel trade nhich 
has ad^ anted and as far as making steel in 
India IS concerned that Compam has ended 
the depre««ion in that trade and I think that 
Companj should be proud of thi« fart 

If two men ivork for a rupee a da> and 
both men do the -anie amount of work and 
onlj produce what thej are paid for a Com 
pany doc^ not earn dmdend If however 
one of tho«e men so works that he produce^ 
Rs 2 a da\ while the other man onh produce*. 
Re one he will demand paj for that extra 
exertion and nglitlj =o 1\ hen we emploa 
workmen who onl> work lor NECF..-'m 
wc can take it that we will neacr |>a\ 
dmdends on the other hand if wc employ 
workmen who arc L-vaoi-nERs of progress 
you can take it that the Tata Iron A. '^teel 
Uompanj will pa% dnidcnd* 

In 1929 and m 1930 our entire staff were 
labourers of vFCEP«tT\ From 1931 our 
entire monthly staff with the exception of a 
few whom you could count on the finger* of 
two hand* were lahovrer'* of progres» 
Tlie Steel Companj camwl <Uaadcnd last 

year and tin* Steel Companj nghih paid 
their ' LABOURER* or pbooress a reward 
for that extra effort w Inch the* had put 
forth Tlie labourer** had gnen tlicir alt 
during the lean jean* between 1931 and 1934 
and tlic Companj nghtlj repaid thorn Again 
tins jear, watli added inccntnc partlj due to 
that paament our men haac so worked and 
haae so earned on that thi* Companj should 
be proud to realise that the return which the 
men haae given place* the Tata Iron A Steel 
Compana a* the Compam which can shew 
the grcatc'l percentage of return* in the Iron 
and ttccl Indu«tn in the world todaa Tin* 

I think 1 * something to be proud of Thi* i« 
something I think the Fovsder would be 
prou 1 of ^ou ran take it tl at thi* hundred 
per rent l)oda of workmen wlo are 
LvnotRiTis or PBOTRrs-s ” mu«t rccciae due 
eon idcration and aou can take it that these 
men de*erae the same eon«idtration which 
tJca rceeiacd ia<t a ear TJica all fee! that 
Uiea are now shanng m tie profit* ant tit* 
feeling mu<l lie eneouragwl 

m 

1 1 aai alreada wnlten a note on an etten 
Sion to OUT Hospital to take care of our 


injured men \fter talking thi* matter over 
nth Air Bhide our Town Engineer, I find that 
the expenditure wall be four and a half lakh* 
I know that till expenditure wall be sjmpathcti 
callj rceeiacd and I suggest tliat the two 
t\ard m the proposal which I am putting up 
should be called the Sir Donanii Tata ^\AnI> 
and the R D Tata T\arp 

rv 

K hort time ago I went on a tnp to thfc 
Mini ^^e haae saved a lot of monea bj 
Ktting out contract* on the tender *astcm In 
fiet the cost of mining ore at one of our Mine* 
I ad Iropped from anna* fourteen to annas 
laen but I might tell you that I haae found 
out *n tnquira that the average wage* of 
Lboiir at one of our Mlne^ ha* dropped to 
three quarter of an anna per day The price 
of nee ha** dropped a good deal I know 
But at the «ame timi I cannot saa that 

THE WACFH THVT OIR COSTR-tCTOR.* ARE PAMSf 
AT THE \II\D* In AM CBEDrP TO THE TaTA 

Iron A Stefl Compam and it In iiioh 

TIME THAT WE TOOK «OME DRASTIC ACTION 
TO FN^EFF TO TIIF WORKVIFN A W AfE Bl FFICIFNT 
TO KETP Tlinn BODIES AND «OlLS TOFFTnER 

For the pa«i three week* Mr* laocnan 
ha* been imprc««ing (his fact on inj 
mind morning noon and night While wi 
were at one of the Muicn r prl who wii* al>ont 
eighteen arars of age earning a baby in her 
arm** who eoiild not be over two month* 
«to|pcl ma wifes trolley The girls breast* 
wore not onla u«ek'« but thca arcrc sagging 
Although m\ wifi rould not understand the 
Kohl lanpiage even an amateur could gather 
tint the woman ra* trying to show that her 
child wn* starving and pointing to her bella 
that «1 c al o w as lacking in food and illu<{ra(e<l 
tl « chil 1 s eondition ba lifting one of her 
breast- Instead of tin child licing apfiea e<l 
although It appearctl to be receiving milk, it 
kipt on craing which only cmplia'i oil the fart 
tl at there wa* no oidf. in lint brenst 

We ran cut down our rosta in tie Work* 
lA-t u* ba nil mean* not imitate Air Woolwortl 
and have all our good- m ni riAV in 
Jamnueipir hut let u* al-o think of tie 
aljonginal* vcl o live liark on the hill* niana of 
wlom live on top of tic ore propcrtie* which 
wc now own and wlio«<' ancestor* have lived 
(I tre for centune* Let u* rcah»c thi* fort an 1 
«*«un that tli-«<: workmen gi* a living wage 
r aen if tie ro-t of mining on <loe* go up, l>v a 
‘iiiatl ajiHji nt I tlunk a u c"n take it tl at our 
N*low JAindiw will ret'ure lur co*«t# hr otlcr 
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methods — but I ccrtamlj bollc^c that we have 
no right to so curtail our co«t of ore at the 
expense of thc«c poor people 

The labour cmplojcd by the Tata Iron A. 
Steel Company arc now “ laboubers of 
pnoonEss” As such, thc^ expect a return 
for their endeavours let us do nothing to 


attempt to dnvc tlie®c 19,750 labourers in our 
works back into the categorj of “ laboutiftis 
oi WFCFSsm ” We only have to read our 
Balance Sheets of tlie jear 1934-35 when our 
labourer^ were “iaboukers or pnoonESs” and 
compare that Balance Sheet with one of 
1930 31 and we have the answer 


UNn^RSITY rOR ASSAM 

Bv ANILCHANDRA BWERJEE v£ v 


T he inauguration of Provincial Autonomy 
seems hkcly to usher m a fresli period of 
disintegration in the history of this 
countrv' Whether there is an> causal relation 
between the former and the httcr, it ‘s \ciy 
difficult to ascertain, but the movement for the 
creation of new provinces and of new 
sitics and the cry for the re-crvation of cverj 
nrovmcc for its ‘natural-bom’ citizens leave 
no room for doubt that the unit} which cen 
trolizcd British ndmmistralion 
national consciousness gav c to India is steadily 
national Lu unstart creed of provincial 

giTOE place “If"" '„|j to pronoance 

5“„on”tl e merits oydcmmts'of \h.s sVificant 
S"tom«“on m our outlook but ue cnoot 

“““C “S.^n'”of%.rc%.sl.m»t o._^a 

separate University for^A«^^^^ ° go” Mauliri 

mto notice of tlic uitrodiietion iii 

Munaw ar An ^ of ^ Bill prepared 

5m°c?sity Sir 

XEl "lie Governor of Assam. 

“.ook the 

introduction o' “ P charee on the rewnue* of » 

>”P”'' "l Sc pnK"' 

But ni» opinion 

-,1 to llie ,„t„e.l lo ia» 

ll,.t doilr loio It' ’"“iB 

", '”i,'‘'*'t,Bo.Iit .nd cmiroven.ol .obin-l"2 
„l ih,. iliKma therefore, appointed 

His I.„s been scrvme for 

I Sir Micheal Keane ^mrila 

laiive Council on Mr j^35 

Town Edition May ^ 


'•ome } cars as the Director of Public Instmction 
in Assam is a special officer, 

to make a survey of tJic possible alterslives with 
a brief note of the fads, historical and practical 
underlying such alternative* and of the co«t of 
dilTerenl scheme* 3 

In the incanw hile attention bos been 
focu'««ed on the subject ^Ve arc told tint, 

our Asj8me»e brethren have earned on a vigorou* 
agitation to imprc** upon il e authoniie* the need 
of a separale University for Assam Public meeting* 
I ave also been held by them to press for the demand 
aniele* have been contributed to newspapers with 
that end in view, and what t* more AtsameM 
students ID Calcutta aod other placet have gone the 
length of ob«erving the Assam University Day A I 
ilus gives an ides of the warmth and teal with which 
the Assamese have been trying to have a University 
of their own I 

On June 1 last the A«sam Legi®htne 
Council passed a resolution recommending to 
the Government that a scheme for a Unuersit} 
m Assam be immediate!} prepared and placed 
before tlic Council, the members of the Trea- 
sury Bench remaining neutrals 

If however, wie enquire into “ the very con 
ejdernblc volume of public opinion that dail} 
voices it® deep interest in this question,” we 
find that the proposal is ‘ supported by the 
As«amc®c and opposed b} the Bengali residents 
of the province, while the Hill tribes maintain 
an attitude of indifference ’C MauKi Abdul 
Hamid, Education Minister of Assam, admitted 
in a speech m the A««am Icgishtivc Council 
that ‘ a substantial bodv of opinion in tlie 

Amrita Ba.ar Painke 


6 Op cHy June 25 1935 Article by Mr S K P»1 
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<\ssain cannot affoni to treat lur Bengali- 
speaking «ons with stcp-inotlicrlj affection 
The gradual cncioachincnt of tin Bengali 
I inguagc upon A«'aim‘-i should not make the 
As>-nmc«o euspicious and jealous We are told 
that, 


evrn m matlrr o( language iheir script is the same 
(mJeed vritli smaU exceptions) anJ many are the 
similarities of words s)ntax and >crlj>eRdm(!a which 
have led to the con'ideration of the Vs^amese 
Language as having a common origin and concur 
rent development with Bengali If they (le 

the Assamese) cannot keep up ther separate ideniiiy 
It I* surely due to the credit and potency of the 
Bengali culture and civil xation to the loherenl ivrak 
ness of theirs 18 


If the weaker and poorer A^same^c 
language and cultuie cannot defend it‘:elf 
against the \unlc strength and accumulated 
wealth of Bengali language and ciiltiirc the 
latter is not to blame, for here wo find the 
operation of a well known historical law Mort 
over, the Assamese sliould welcome this opi>or 
tunitj of enriching thcm«chc' and of widening 
their intellectual horizon b> coming into close 
contact with a culture which is far more dc\e 
Iope{l than that of their own DncrMt\ of 
cultural tjpes is a recognised stimulus to the 
progress of cmhzation If the Punjab Bombay 
Madras Central Pro'ince^ and Bihar and 
Ori««a can tolerate and even fo<ter bihnguali«m 
vnthin their borders there i*- no rca<on wh\ 
Assam should be afraid of the language spoken 
In 42 per cent of her population 

Racial and linguistic jealouav i- prob^dj 
at the root of the Innersitj problem The 
A-samese I'aat lo give tha .mpre=» of A«an.e<a 
culture on the proMuce a* a uhote forgclliug 
tint it IS unjust to ask a proErcssne majontj 
to accent the culture of a backuai\| imiionty in 
pretercuee to that of their ouar The BeuEalees 
™nt to preserte their ouu cufture to moin 
tai " their close historical and -ocml re ations 
uth their kinsmen bejond the artifieial 
Administrative borders to refuse to saenfice 
11 ^ Amtller-toncue at the altar of a lanpinee 
' Tm), £ vel?A leu intcllcetual adtnntOEC« 

Tadf partf IS to prove its ca«c li'- 

iCs ‘?o? 

1935 Article b> Mr j CpddciI 

19 \ "'r.VVrLrnmcnt of “rtcpmoibcrly «ffcc 

pTor pJik^ Town Ed.non June 2 1935 


cxtrcmclj sorry to observe that ill feelings have 
iilready been imported into thi'i confc't, and 
that each partj is betraving an merea«ing 
anxiety to put forward extreme demands A 
member of the As^am Legislative Council stated 
that ‘cien if Surma Valley people do not want 
a University there is no reason why Assam 
Aallej should not have a TJmv er«ity ”20 He 
forgot that neither the principles of natural 
justice nor the ideals of democracy justify a 
Government in taxing the majoritv for the 
••atiafaction of the minority On the other hand 
‘"Omc of the Bengalees in Asanm are claiming 
that the name of the province should be 
changed to 'Eastern Province ”21 m order to 
correct the erroneous impression that the 
Assame«o-spcaking people are in a majonty m 
Assam I ct As«ain retain her old and histone 
name but let Iter Bengalee son® have a place 
under the sun 

We have already said that the Hill tnbe« 
of As'am have adopted an attitude of indiffer 
once to the University problem This indiffer 
tnee is partlv due to their ignorance for thev 
are as a whole not yet civilized enough to take 
an intelligent m(ere*t in cultural que'tions The 
Hill tribes speak diver«e languages, they are 
in no wav connected with either of the two 
principal language^ It is difiicult to decide 
which of them would be«t suit them and 
probably the Question will admit of more than 
one answer But if one language and cultural 
type i« to be imposed on them preference should 
be given to the ncher and more progressive one 
Let us assume for the 'ake of argument 
that the Bengalees in As«am should be made to 
Day for the establishment of a University which 
IS calculated to destroy or at anv rate weaken 
their culture What sort of a Unn^rV-ih can 
Assam afford to lm\e? Sir Michael Keane 
refusM sanction to Maulvi Munawnr All’s Bill 
on the ground that it “would impose so great 
a charge on the revenues of a province at the 
present moment bankrupt ' Tlmt this bank 
ruptcy 13 not a tciupnrarv phenomenon is clear 
from the fact that 

“As.am» indebfedne » to ibc Central GoTi“rnmfnt 
•t the clo*» of ihe c rwnt financial >far will be no 
Pan 211 lakhs of rupees which means that her 
delas will le almost a< high as a whole yean 
reven e receipt* ”22 

For A'--<am in this deplorable financial plight 
a "cparate Univer«it\ is more than a lux^’ 

20 Op rti J me 2. 1935 

21 ‘'ee a letter p iblished in op cit, July 17, 1935 

22 Ed tonal remarks m tmntn Biaar Pitrnfes Town 
F 1 1 on May 29 1935 
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The UnuerMtj of Calcutta depends more 
on fee income than on Go% emment sub'udy 
can the proposed Unnersit> for Asmara do the 
«atne’ The following figuresSS speak for them 
«elve'- 

Number of institutions and pupils in 
A'fsam 


Recognixed 

Cla<, of 

Number of 

Number < 

InsIitution< 

rnstitutions 

Papils 

Arts Colleges^-* 

3 

1181 

Lati College 

I 

68 

Secondary Schools 

496 

67912 

Primary 

5,864 

266346 

Training 

U 

387 

Other special 

138 

4 460 

Unrecognised Details 

not av'ailable 


ft niff 6e seen, therefore that the norafter 
of institutions to be controlled by the Universitj 
18 50025 (Arts Colleges, Law College and 
Secondary Schools) and that the number of 
students coming within the range of the TJm 
ver«ity is 6916126 It is a poor prospect, 
indeed, for a self-sufficient Unuersity 

lie may be practically certain, therefore, 
(hat the new University m Assam if we have 
one will be crushed down by po\erty even 
from the day of its birth, there is absolutely 
no chance of its being bom with the silver 
spoon m Its month A poor University is a 
poor instrument of pro^e<« In these daj' 
education, specially higher education, is vcrj 
expensive A University that cannot afford to 
impart instruction in the higher branches of 
Arts, Science Law Engineering and Medicine 
does not de«erve its name Tlill the Assam 
Lniversity be able to do it? Will it be able to 

23 Asiam Ctmua Rtport 1931 Pan f p 166 
21 The Censui Report include* ihe Sylhel San-kni 
College (with 30 ftudenls) within th a cairgoiy bul this 
College will not come under (he Juri«dir(ion of ihe 
University So there were 2 Arts Colleges in 1931 Now 
there ire 5 Arts College- (Cauhali Sylhet Silchar 
Hahigsny and Jorbat) We do not know whether (be 
number of Mudents has increased 
2o Now 502 

26 This Quisber includes 39,563 pupils who read 
■n the "-econdary Schools but belong to the primary 
stage or the total number probably not more than 
oOOO are Matnculatjon randJdate^ and probably not 
more than 500 are 15c,, BSc,, BX, and 

M,A„ candidates These numbers give us a rough ides 
about the prospect ve fee-income of the Universily 


appoint teachers of recognised merit and 
eminence to equip u«eful laboratories to en- 
courage re earch work b> scholarahip*^? Will 
It be able to offer to the children of Assam the 
opportunities non enjojed bj tJiem under the 
Calcutta Lnivcr«it>2 ^111 it be able to provide 
for the eetablishment of a school of Ae^ame*© 
culture and fulfil the de«ire of our Assamese 
brethren’ Or shall we have a p«eudo-teach 
mg Lniver«ity acting mainly as an examining 
bodv** 

\ Lniversity which i* unable, through 
poverty to dischage its proper functions is not 
only u^ele-'S but also dangerous from one 
point of view It creates ill-trained ill- 
cquipped matriculates and graduates who 
«.teadify swell the number of the unemployed 
and thus endanger the economic stability of the 
countrv That As-ara is not free from this 
potential nsk will be readily admitted by any- 
one familiar with her present condition The 
^ ermt* Report for 193127 gaj-s that the problem 
oi utiemplo> ment " is now getting to a stage 
where if a solution is not forthcoming, an 
infinity of mi'ery and disillusionment v.i!l be in 
store for the > outh of the coming generation ” 
The Ttme$ of Assam^S observed in a leading 
article 


“ T%e probfem of uoemployment omong the eduested 
young men of tbi* province i« now gelling inereis 
mgly ecuie UnuJ a few year* ago ihe employment 
market in this province wai wide enough to absorb 
ihe increasing number* of young men that were 
tamed out annually by the educational msutnuons. 
Time* have however greatly changed and (he supply 
has DOW far exceeded the demand in the employ 
ment market *• 

As things stand non, ‘ the 8uppl> *’ will 
go on exceeding ‘ the demand ” in the natural 
course of event® If an artificial stimulus is 
given to the production of graduates by the 
creation of a University cnppled by poverty 
and unable to «atHf> tlie demand for true 
education the problem of unemploj ment wnll 
be more senous stilJ The exr«tence of un- 
cinplo>'mcnt is generallj «peaking no argu- 
ment agam«t the creation of a University, but 
with regard to the peculiar condition of Assam 
the problem should be considered from this 
point of vic« as well 



POEMS or The winter solstice 

Bi MAUD MacCARTHY 


( tip tiiip of tie Wmter Sol ticc Here h a 
lirlli m (vco fou! This h tic rcil fMtixal upon 
winch Clnstmas is based) 

Eve «f ihc Winlcr Soletice 

INVOCATION 


CO^<FLSSIO^ 

I lia\e tl ought of Him 

But thought ended 

Sleep took my imnd 

When it s-ink into that Infinitude 


Be Thou bom in me — 

Thou Ineffable ivithout name or form! 
Thou Beauty beyond the sun 
I look to Thee! 

Thou Sweetness treasured by the bee 
Luc in mel 

Verdure of the pleasant earth 
Cfotfic mef 
'^aj) of plcntj 
Adornment of the poor 
rnnch me’ 

Star beyond darkness — 

Rhine into me! 

Mybtcry of the deep "ea 
Fnneh me! 

Loae of all loMng things 
Enfold me! 

Tragrance creeping on still nights 
Intoxicate met 
White wings of the Do%c 
Carrj me! 

Carry me 0 Do\c — 

With a 8i\aying motion 
In the bright air 
And through scintillating ethers 
\way and ai\ay 
To the feet of my Dearest 
Carry me White Wings — 
towards that 

For which I have panted 

In the arms of a thousand lo\cs — 

The Beloved without name or form — 
The Still — 

The Ineffable 

Let not the beating falter 
Waver not 

Be it a certain tJiglit — 

Direct 


Tarry not upon the pastures — 

The gay fields 

Laid out ^ , 

With odorous flowers of spring 


Press — press on — 
Bird of Life — 

Bird of single flightl 


I panted for Him but found Him not 
I laboured but His beauty came not to me — 
I lay in wait for m> Beloved 
But the night acre on unresting 

Came death 

And I awoke to life 

I am made one — 

I am taken into That 
Winch is without name or form 

Night of iJic Winter Solsltce 
THE ME'>SE'SGER ( Fatheb Christmas ) 

Holy messengers go forth to bnng the Birth 
Gifts to the uorM 1 messenger m recctied 
in the household of n deiotee in a Jar off city 
of tl e B est 

Thou comest nitli gifts — 

In Tliy hands ro«cs 
In Thy breath peace 

Thou conic«t with gifts — 

In Thy \oico mu'>ic 
In Thj feet rc^t 

Gifts arc with Thee 

Gifts wnthin Tl ce 

And about Thee rich gold clouds I 

Tlioii comest in clouds of gold with gifts 
For golden riches arc Thy portion — 

O Poor Man from a far off raountaml 
Thou comest wath gifts 
To men less poor than Thee 

‘Stealing oaer sleeping multitudes 

At the birth hour 

Tl ou comest 

With gifts of gold 

Frankincense and m\ rrh 

From that lonlv caac wherein Thou dwcllpst 

0 Poor Man from the far off mountain 

Thou stealcst forth! 

Only children have remembered 
That Thou comest with gifts 
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Father of thi« birth time' 

Onlj babes an ait Thee stilJ 
In childish Ignorance 
The m'e ignore Thee 
Who art here 
With gifts the richest 

Thou hast come into our hou«e 

W ith Thj gifts of golden beauty 

And laid them upon eacli sleeping soul llierein 

0 I was asleep when Tliou earnest 
Father of this birth-time* 

iline eyes were open 

But I saw Thee not 

let — 1 felt the weight of Thy gifts 

Pressing upon my couch 

1 heard the music of Thine attendants 
And Thj garment 

Brushed my face 

Thou earnest with gifts 
But 0 mj soul slept — 

I saw Thcc not’ 

THE KINGLY 'STSITOR 
The Devotee sees a Kingly One approaching 
the duelling and joyfully receives him 

0 King' 

Graciously pass through mj hou«e — 

Gathering jour cloak m tight folds 
About 5 our shoulders! 

The pointed ends haae touched 
The threshold of this dwellmg 
"Vou pass through, 

Out with a sweeping curae — ■ 

But your kind ea es look back 
Lpon the eyes that look after you! 

In that look 

Is the promise of remembrance 

0 King’ 

Gazing after jou, 

1 mme not from the point of jour departure 
Present!} I wall turn back 

To the dwelling wliicli ha« been honoured 

And there 
Mark tlie imprints 
Of a our footsteps 

THE ANGEL 

A holy Angel comes to the home of the deiotce 
Aou wanted to show me your face — 

But I onlr ^clt the perfume of a our presence 


Your great heart’s love 
AVould ba\e «hown me 

lour face as you stajed there bj m> window 
But m> bbndness conquered your loae' 

I onh smelt the perfume 
Of jour sweet hidden presence 

Tijing again, jou smiled at me 

From my doorwaj 

Then my heart saw vour face — 

So far JOU pre% ailed 
But e» en your loi e 

Could not open mj blind stubborn ejes 

You wanted to show me jour face, 

But instead 

I onlj felt 

Your heart of flame 


i HE BIRTH IK THE HEART 

At the solemn midnight hour, the devotee 
enters into contemplation and the Holy Birth 
of the n inter Solstice tal es place vnthin the 
Cave of the Heart in the presence of the Guru 

La\ed m the water® of my birth 
[ am bom in a ca\e 
Rising as a flame 

Through a stream which extinguishes not 

Thou bnngcst the waters of mj cleaning 

From an eternal fount 

And this IS my birth and mj biptising — 

M> reception into Thy world 
And the end of long waiting 

Thy world take® birth m me 
As a dnppmg of dew — 

The sweet, cool stream 
As a pillar of ciystal 
Descends upon me 

Lo! Thou hast stolen into my heart 

With a lamp 

Which 13 Thjselfl 

And there, the little child — 

AIj Spirit — 

Gazes into Thine ejes without hindrance 

With a swift moieracnt 
Tliou s ij eat 
Be bom! ' 

And the little child comes forth alone, 
tilth Tliee 



THE DEORIS 

A V THAKKAR 


O K the rooming of the 22nd October, 1935, 
I i\as tnken to the village of Nam- 
Deongnon, Sib«agar nhicli is about 
61 X miles from the Ghat or the steamer landing 
place on the bank of the Brahmaputra 

The Dcoris arc one of the 16 aboriginal 
tribes, mentioned by Mr C S Mullan, in the 
Assam Crnsu** Report of 1931 It is said that 
thej number about 8 000 and Ine in Sibsagar 
and Laklnmpur Districts of Upper Assam 
They are a section of the Chutiyas some of 
nhom ha\e preserved their own dialect and 
have not become Hindui«ed like the Hindu- 
Chutiyas and the Ahom Chutiya* {A««sam 
Census Report, Part 1, page 222) 

The three prominent features of the vnllages 
inhabited by the Dcons that will strike any 
new visitor are (1) the special construction of 
their houses, ivhlcli arc called Ghangs, (2) the 
presence of pigs in large numbers m their 
rtraieht nide streets and underneath their 
houses, (3) their open « eating sheds, in 
nhich you "ill find the nomen at nork on 
their abote-ground looms worlung on either 
mill- jam or cndi or muga The house or 
ebang consists of n big long platform, or 
four feet above ground 
bamboo or nooden piles On the top of the 
piles 18 laid a frame-work of 
fiooring of spill bamboos, 
nlatfonn is about 20 feet mdc and 40 to 80 
feet long as per individual reguircments One 
end of the platform i. used as either covered 
oruncovered verandah and the remaining part 
Ssed by walls of split bamboo woven 
IS rnnfed over by thatching grass 

Though the split bamboo walls allow 

^tcral Jornpartmcnts bv the same kind of 
'‘’'■‘TheTX crtloXir ehangs being mounted 

’T^o^nciidra much lc«s an ex teagarden coolie, 
Sher proJinecs ^ 

ordinary cultivators j 

Tbey^Se Ce Sj o^t o, tin, anima, and 


though they con«ider it below their digmty to 
go to a hat or weekly market for selling them 
the}’ pa«s them on to Mins who sell them in 
bazars The streets of a Deon village, and 
npcciall} the open spaces below the chang, are 
vet} much fouled by the pigs The kitchen 
water from the chang platform drops down on 
the ground below and not being drained away, 
prepares an idea’ place for the pigs to welter 
in Each house is isolated from the other and 
all built in straight lines The streets and 
cro«s streets are also at right angles to each 
other and are fairl} wnde, being 10 feet to 30 
feet wide 

The art of hand weaving is as fresh 
m Assam as ever Every girl before she can 
get married must learn how to spin and weave 
At Nam-Deoijgaon the Deon village vi«ited, 
almost every house had a small wcavnng 
shed detached from it and in which 2 or 3 
looms fixed on bamboo frames could be seen 
at work It is the women’s exclusive pre- 
rogative in A««aia to weave Not onl} cotton, 
but a)«o endi and muga fabrics are woven 
Though the roill-yam has mostly supplanted 
hand-spun the hand spinning is yet practised 
by women and the} also gm the cotton and 
make shvers aher carding But the endi and 
muga yam is still spun oy them and woven 
into very durable fabrics In the matter of 
clothing the Deons seem to be self-sufficient 
and do not buy mill-made, much less any 
foreign cloth Their small spinning wheels and 
their other appurtenances form part of thf* 
household of every family 

The Dcoris are, both men and women, 
very industrious Besides rearing pigs, thev 
keep buffaloes and sell their milk m the 
nearest market town of Jorhat They al«o 
keep poultry and al«o cows and bullocks Thev 
are go^ agriculturists, and on their plots of 
land the} grow chiefly mustard and padd} and 
nl<o sugar-cane They also grow potatoes, 
more for their own food than for sale Young 
Imys and girls po fishing in streams clo«e by aa 
a morning pastime 

Besides being industrious and devoted to 
manual labour, the} are not averse to hternr} 
pursuits There is a Deon practising lawyer 
m the town of Dibrugarh The v illage of Nam- 
Dcorigaon has been supporting a pnmarv 
village school for over the last two }ear9, 
unaided b} any organization There are 40 
Ik^s rending in it, but no girls 





NOTES 




lio! Ire, Fn(!»l hire. tin<l to operatiie 
Imperialism 

La*l inonlh Lord Zetland delivered the Cu'l 
Leilurc at lnl'e^sll^ Collepe, Noilinpham on 
India — Rctro>>j>ett and Pro«pecl \ 'en brief 
'•ijmmaf\ nt a pari of ilie lecture t>a> at fir«t 
« aided l)> Rtuler Later a Culler «ummar\ ha» 
liecii recei>cd in India He liegan !>' racing 


Tlie impact *if Lreai Dniam upon India bad 
aflecletl nrofoimdl) not only die ixiliiical ol>« 
thp wicial and eiilinrol fortiinf' of iii- peep'e* but 
It wa* to lit con«eqiienoc* in die p* litical field that 
atfention had been direiied diitiii(t recent 

year* The fir*l *tep> in the proce«> of e*tabli*hina 
I’arliamentary povernmeni in India in poroianee of 
llie policy eininciaied in the Declaration of J9u were 
talen with die pa««ase of ihc Govemmeni of India 
\ct of 1919 Thai proce«t uould now be earned a 
long tiride farther 'imder the proioons of the Aei 
of 193S, in accordance with which not only would 
11 Trounces be furni‘hed wiih democratic 
electorates, Parliatnente gnd MiniMnes to carry on 
die poYerument and administration of nmelenibs of 

Bciti h India, but India as a whole would he 
organized on a Federal basis with a Federal 
Parliament and eaeciiiixc exercising supetrision and 
a large measure of control over die internal affairs 
of the sub-continent 


It Is not necessary to comment in full detail 
on this portion of Lord Zetland's speech Suffice 
It to sa\ that, while in the Government of India 
\cl of 1935 and its predecessor pailiamenlary 
forms and terms have been made use of to cIoaL 
a really autocratic "jsleni of foreign rule, ihe 
free spirit of the free and powerful parliaments 
of free peoples i« entirely ab«ent from them All 
real and final power has been reserved in the 
hands of the Brm«h Parliament and the British 
Governor General and Governors sent out from 
Britain When Lord Zetland «aid that “ that 
process would now be earned a long «lride farther 
under the provisions of the Act of 1935” he is 


right only far as the externals of Parliamentary 
OovernmenI are conterned But so far as the 
inner spirit informing the parliaments of free 
pci.ple* i« comerned it ha* not only not been 
given freer Hope in the new Act, but tl has been 
Inni'hed from the new constitution impo«ed on 
India— autocracy taking its place to a far greater 
extent than is to be found even in its predecessor 
When his Lorddiip 'aid further that ‘ a Federal 
Parliament and executive” would exerci«e 
‘supervision and large measure of control over 
the internal affair* of the «ub-continent,” it should 
be understood that the real and final supervision 
and control would rest with the executive, that the 
«o called parliament would have no control not 
only over external affairs but nl«o over defence, 
railnaiv. currenev, exchange and SO per cent of 
the revenues a* a certaintv and uncertain control 
over the remaining 20 per cent 

It has been said that the Provinces would be 
furni'-hed with democratic electorates That is a 
misleading statement The Communal Decision, 
miscalled an ‘ Award,” has played havoc with 
democracy, and further short work i- being made 
with democracy by the process of delimitation of 
constituencies and the discriminatory franchise 
qualifications favouring Muslims and placing 
Hindus at great disadvantage 

His Lordship proceeded to ob-erve 
The conception was a stupendous one, and the las), 
of giving effect lo it was unparalleled in the annals 
of human history To many, indeed, even now il 
appearerl (o be little less than fanlaMic, and in view 
of ihc circumstances of India il was not, perhaps 
surpn mg tliat lhi> should be so 
Of all liie obstacles in the vray the authors of the 
Act of 1933 had been fully conscious yet they had 
not hesitale<l to go forward with their task, building 
up brick by brick an edifice of popular self 
govemmeni modelled as closely as the circumstances 
woula permit upon our own Tliey had not done so 
wiiIuHit exhaustive investigation and di»cit«»inn 
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7. Jhr ia‘i<- >>)flrm »» thf ^iry •n(ilhp*i> 

! V »rfis>firaiiia 1 lie « finrr [kiI I/c « {untfln aho(i>h» 


li tl • In-tirr 


« In \ sriiavlirama tlir-rr wa> onil r-lixulil I<f n» 
{ ■• liil)iti>m of iiiK rmarriotc "r intrrJmink I’rulnii 
ii m llif-n i< <( iliaiip< of onf’* h< mlitary ocnijiation 
for iMiri'oo* of {^ain flu- cxitlins practirr i* 
ifi'-rrl ri itoiilily wr<nR tn tliaj »l lia« mI »[ i-ni*-! 
Torlrif-li m> inlrnlininr *»<1 intrrinarita^r an«l 

|(l'-rair> onirr!i> alionl iliiui of rrciifiaion 

ni>nii.li tfirrr i« in \ arita^lirama no prnitiliilinn 
iMirrmarriaRr and intrrdmini;, tlirr^ ran lir 
II > compitl'iun II miiM lir left (o tin unfriirmi 
■ In ire i{ tin* in<liti<liial a« In wlierr hr or ahr will 
mart) i>r dm If llii* law if Varnadirania wa* 
<•ll-(^^rd llirrr wnill nalitrall]' l>e a trndmry, m (jr 
H** marrijpe i» mnc-nird fir proplc to rrMrifl tin 
imriinl rrlalioin lo ilirir own Varna 

10 A< 1 liavi roiiralcHly Mid tlnri i9 no »iirli 
lliinp B« iinlouflia! iliiy ly fnrlfi in tfir ^lia»lra» I 
lioM ilie |irr-rnt prjrticr in l>c a nn and the prraiiM 

I], I nil Hind I frri morr than r>rr that if 

tinl'Mirlialiilil) Inrs llindin*m (lir» 

11 Thr «>'>•» effrctiir, ^ulck^^^ and llir ni 
unohlrii-i'** way In df'iroy ca*lr u for rrlimiM^ i« 
Inpin iho prarliee wilh lliem«rlvrs an<l where nrreaoo 
luki the con«eqiicnce» of •octal lioycotl “Die reform 
will nol come liy nvilinc the ortlimlox The ehanst 
will 1>. vradiial and impircepiilfe Tfie an-called 
hmlier ela**e» will have lo descend from their p^e^ial 
l)*fiirp iIkv ran male any impre*<ion upon the tn> 
rall.d lowir tla--** Da> lo-da> eaperience «l 
Mlfjffe wnrl »li«w« how diflietill the ia»k i* ‘f 
In.lcinc til' ftll 'It*' 

.Iwfllrrit anil Ilia aillapef. tlie Inshar eta“a' anJ tlia 
iotspr elaatna Tlie Ivin ara not aynonymoiia taim> 
hir till ala** ili*tinclioii a*i*l» liatli m tlia cilies anil 

'Etupr'ior 111. (milt lit Vttrii»*lirattta t.ltii.li 
„ iioittvfttiit, Mahatma Canijlii hara l.reaihcs 
»liot Iha nrnliiito Santa) haa preachail ami 
pratli'ail fur more than half a ccnltit) 

Malialma Gandh on ihe Evils of Child 

Marriage , , 

Gamlhtji nntc* in //nat,«ii t.tih aelcrama tn 
-oino fiaurc. quoted from the Cenau. Baport or 
India of 1931, relating to cliild wncs and thild 

" wt''’aat:ry A'?.p_'na 

'■'’I'i' '‘‘•'‘iV’thrc.ue-’* ll lrpre^Une™irw« ‘ 

w .rk^^Nfen ha^e no doohl «o do lh«-'r 

^ I W HO ca , that the All India 

venliire lo , j ,, name lia» to 

p'-s 

ihe Vlllape woiat: p J 

e.l,bl|.tia.l lla '■* T“ ' "’da m that J.rael. m 

, Oil,,, Ilia l.a5l™."C l™"'',,™'i H.l) ,ta 

I pfore any rf'ufl can 


A I NX f mail c< mmoii raiiw wiili iIk 
AIN f A *’ iNii vi/fapi worker, ni matter how 
aide Jr or ilie i* iippd tappet to ajijiroaih \illa?er> 
purely f<r the nakr of eocial reform The) will have 
to loncii all »iihirph if m11i,.p lifr Villagi work, I 
mnn rrppjJ mean* real <dHr.itios not in ihc thrrv 
it « loit in opening tlie niinda of the vilIaR'ra lo the 
n»« U of true life l« filling lliinkin? Iwinj* wiiirh 
hiiinin* or »>ippo>el lo Im 
ih re iigiiii (ettfulJijjiV posiltoii i** iht* >amr 
a* that of till Ilriihmo Snmaj 

Cannot India Supply Hoots 

Flip footwear mnrkit for nritj«h Iniot and slioc 
maiiufactitrefs in ihe lri«h Free Slate ha« dropped 
in ii >ear« from £M)00,000 in 1921 (the jear 
liefare (he ei-lahlishftient of the Ifi<h Free Stated 
lo 125tMK)0 in 1931, and nl tlie present rale of 
deiluie Rriti'h exports of «uch goods lo Ireland 
will icafc allogether wilhin ten )t.ar« This 
infoiin'ilioii i« contained in the oUiLial journal 
of the Dcjiarlinent for Industry and Commerce 
Flu* tear iiyiSi the import tlut) on leather ha» 
hceii imrea«e(l lo proletl the Irj<h home market 
Tlie new rate of duly is 37J per cent (imperial 
prefercmial rale 25 per cent) with a minimum 
of 9(1 (preferential 6d I per Ih on all kinds of 
(lalhcr Mr Sean Lcm««<, the Free Stale 
Mmisier for Indu«lr) ami Commerce, recenth 
opened the ln«h Tanners, Lid, at Porllaw Co 
Wexford and drew allention to tlie establishment 
of setcral otlier tanneries within a few months 
Apparentl) the Brilish leather trade with ihc Irish 
Free Stale i« faring Ncrj hadl} 

Tlie following tdterlisenienl apjieared m the 
leather Trades RcMew of London under dale 
Oilober 10 1935 

Hie Director of Coniracls Army Headquariprs 
w^roJa, jo'ilrp trn Jers for 
eOCOO • le'* boil half plain &c 
rnriDb fit temirr obtainable from the Direcitr 
( enrral India Store Department IlelitJere Road 
Lsmlieih London '•FI at a fee if 5i which will 
mt be retjirncd 

Tender* mii*i provioi for deliiery of the siori* in 
India and f>r payment in India in rupees. An) 
lendir which dots not comply with the-ac condition* 
will IK t be considered 

Tinders miiM lx. sent direct tu the Director of 
Lontraels, \ II Q., Simla to reach him nol later 
than November 11, 1935’ 

Tlie above advertisement rai«cs several que« 
tions fl) I« rt an alttinpf to help the British 
leilher trade, c«pcciaU) aa it is faring very badly 
with the Irish Free State ’ (2) Is not the heavy 

co«t of the Army in India partly due to suclt 
extravagances on the part of the army authorities^ 
t3) Are wc lo tinder«tind that wiili the importa 
lion of the British personnel of the rank and 
file, the importation of Briti«h hoot* is a necessary 
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''f-iiaif Ilf till \railrm) in |i* laM anmial in»Ttiii,r 
'III'* «l ihf Noadfm) in hi» Mtff t* 

I’m f '“iiha jx mini mil ihai ilif IlmtHlK* AV*'l^mi^ 
will r»|irt«« 1.) l!ii« flccllun iti Rrai«-fuli)f»'» and 
ailiiilraiioti f> r i’rnf ''alia'* f’ri'ai •nenlifu' sclitm 
ii'‘iit-> mIiiiIi air of iRipiiitaitrr n''l onl) In India Init 
alwi to (.riinan) 

Tin |iM>ni-rr fir (ii<l x(.«rinaii (iilmrsl rimprration. 
Dr rurakiulli Das trlrliralnl in Jiiiir tii« SOtli bmli 
itay India Iii'liliitr n( itir Drulrilir Al.atlemi*’ 

•I'lidtil c ti (liK <^ra*i'<n In namr in fiiiiirr onr of 
<i< ■annual « )inlar«}iif>' “Mary K Da* anil Taraknaib 
Da* '“rfin{ar*Iiip " in Imnniif of Hr Taraknalti 0a*'» 
mml* for tl>' pr-inidiinn nl ridinral rrlalinn* Ixlwrrn 
(.irnuny nm! India Tlir' lonJition* f<r tlir award 
Ilf (III* Hrlinlardiip will Ir ti<>ldi*lir<l iR tli'* Indian 
III nrar fntnrr aloti" villi lli< annoiinci mml 
Ilf tin Mlndariliipt nl India lii*lilutr nf IW nriil*rti< 
Ualiw.r /»r ViViZl 


Tlir IViilwItr AVadrmn rimitl) arraii/ol Iniufr* 
|i) Dr ‘•iidbir Vn (11 \ ral- ll.V Vmn Un.l > 
«ii Indian itommir-. in rr/iain Ccnnan nuf* Si 
»l>nV< Dr. Sudhir ‘'rn in tin rhamlnr of tamimcnr 
‘’lutitsari, on “Indian Ic«ii<imic I’roblim*" an«l in 
Jlnwlrn under 0"* aiisnn* of llio ‘ Mitirlmropa 
iii*liliit” nnd tlir (liamUr if Gimmrrro on “Tlir 
fijil fir till Indian Market ’—Dr Sidlnr Sn «n« 
of ilio formir »fliiiIar‘liipliol<ler* «f ilio l>eni*^li«- 
\kaJrmic, lia* alti.ad\ pnliti'ficd niiini'rou* ariicle* 
in wimo of llio I-'* Dorman paper* on Indian 
Uimomic*, *iiiiiiltane»'i*l) lie lia* l>c«n |irep8tin8 » 
mmj>rtlteii*iie "» (’frwaii w nxxltni India »i> 
till r4i|iie«t ol \erta?; Korn llre'laii 
Tito *c!iiil8r‘hij* of tlte fulIoHin/ Indian *rii.lmi- 
were cnnimneif (or atiinlKr fenn 


\, (, Menon Toeliiiieal I'niver'it) of M«ni.l> 

\ K Milra. tlnKir«ity of Mtmirli 
tl K Kar I'nner.ny of Leipzifr 
K 1* Miikfiopailliya), I nuersty of Heidelberg 
N I Khan, Dnncrmy of Ronn 
r \arnanamiiTtUu Technical Un»rr*iiv of Danng 
V K, Oho*e Teehnical liniiier*ity of Drewlm 


Dacca Muslin m Allalmbail Echibilioa 

\LLAirAtI*D. Nov Id 

i ,1 ,ulc. «! Tlrfy. ™ 'r 

<iain.olders amounted to neatly R» 2 Jakh* 

The cahibil which aliracted the "Tl V* 

“ T’ a?;" 

":! ,TA> ci.n, n ..»k r. mon.^. ;yX" 

SV" ni’j'Sr. I, I 

yarn -f/ni(c.f Press 

First Imhuii Dcpiit} Malar. Ftasbury 

I Nov la 

( I Kalial ha* I een cleeted Oepulv Mayor 
/5r*l Indian to hold eueh an office m the 
Meirnpolitan borough —Reuter 


"Cultural Inicicitangc iK'tut'm India and 
China " 

The Iiulian 5ncra/ Kijormvr of N'otriiiWr l(> 

Ufilr**' 

Two rminenl wholar* from llii-hi land* ITIiina and 
Japan), now or recently m India, hate derlarsi that 
In lia I* lirlil in high e*irem in ilieir countrie* for 
llie <piri1iial and cultural iwnefii* derneil in gnrienf 
linie* India Uiina and Japan ci n*tiii]ted a ».ingl< 
iiihura} linn and ua* known a* '■an Gril,it Jn our 
own lime. Dr Ifii ^Inh. father if Chincbe .Nati«nali*ni 
ha* f •undid and i« ihreeting the Crete' nl \foon 
•*<«M(|) and the ( re*ecnt Moon Magaaine dfiljcated 
tl the rneniury of Dr IfaJjindransfh Tagore ’? ii-it f< 

< Inna I’ri>fe**i r Tan ^IIII ^lian, in In* cloqiicni and 
learned heiure ililiierrd at ‘‘hanimiK.etan and pule 
li*lieii in ihe nirrinl Vuilern Rtneu, ►aid “As for 
till I’uel * ideal and hope to unite Asiatic ciilmre* 
dHit lit fevtse the Iniliau and Chiite<e ruUura\ 
lion'liip all c( our C1iine*e M-Inlare ha*e the sniiere*! 
'smpathy wilJi him anil our leading scliolary and 
l>a<l<r* hate al*» rlirri<hid for long ihc eame idea 
and are wiHms t" rie«iri*e for llu* commm goal with 
piiMi «niiia*»iir* Now i* tin time fir India and Chins 
K, reMimi and •‘iren,.ihcn (heir cnltiiral relati ’rimlnp “ 
1‘rofe'wr ^<ne Nigiitlii the famed J8p8m*«e Poet, 
who armed in IjiIcuVJ m Sindav, spoke of Japan’s 
IruniKhip for India through DuJJhi*in India i« thus 
l■l•t< neatly ia*i for the pari of mediator Iictween 
ihi*< two great rounlne* hut «hc cannot fill that 
f it except u* an V>iatie nation ocling on her own 
iinpiii«e« and inMiuci* Iiulian &wara] will be a poor 
ilunp if >1 IIS'* not leaie her full freed m to vrye 
(fit world u* {leare maker wfiich her gtniu* and 
hi*ion mark her out to lie 


‘ \aUonahsm and Islam ” 

Tlie same Boniba> weekl) notice* anoilier 
article III our fast number parti) tints. 

In an article piitdidied m the rurrent number of 
rhe IMem Renen Pandit Jawaharlal \eJiru a-,ks 
with reference to Sir Mahomed Iqbal’s theory of the 
solnlarily of hlam how ii affected by the growth 
of nafionafi'm in riirte*, £g}(rt. /Vr*va. ilfghiftMfan 
Iraq and probaldy al-o, \rabit The qvieMion be 
<vb*wc« Ii relevant even for a ninMudim For on 
the an'-wer to it depend* the political, social and 
tconomic orientation of Indian ^fudim* and their 
reaction* In midem iilca* and thought ciirreni* He 
adda “I*Iam lieing a world comnninin, it* policy 
inu*t al*o lie a v*orItl policy, if n is to prc*erve that 
►envr of sdidanly ’’ The report of the proceeding* 
of the fir*t Conhrence of European Muslim* held in 
(.eneva of which we reproduce a part from Is/an) of 
Lahore, f* even more eiiggc'-live of the weakening of 
panl<laini«m which bulked so largely in Indian and 
Laropean politics licfore the ar It u not generalh 
known that iliere is a oon«ideraWe Mudim populaljoii 
in ihe Balkan ''lates who do not enjoy any tpexial 
rights as a cominunily Tlie Cenna Conference pa«-eii 
a special ReH'Iutinn thanking the Crecho-Slovakian 
Coventniem for the ‘ixnally favourable treatment 
acconlcd to its Mu-lim subject* The French ilelegati 
complaineil of the treatment of it* Mu-lim «uljccia 
bv France 
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illL iM()])J'RN RLVirW mi DrCCMIiri?, lOS’i 


{>«»»<«■ Jk ihzkIc H-.r of ihe nrnlfti he 

ncqiiired Dnnnp Ins lifolune knew of lii<» 
man) (}iar/ti<*« Re f(H.nt Jorge Mim** for anti 
tnnlartil ^^nrk in hi<« nati\c Milage incl founded 
{lure a tlnrital le dt<5pen«irj mined after his 
inollicr and a Middle Ciiglidi Stliool mmod after 
liio fiitJier lie aI«o c\ca\ntcd a hig lank ihcre 
limit a temple ronslriKlcd a road and sunk a 

r-, 




\ ft C Hi< I*! a rennrkaliJe iRiicieinent 
He ha^ recenlh returned to India 


I I dll Ct an In G1 o 1 

liilieivell At Knaiili hf ) “'I' » l)U»so)ow in 
memor) ol hi, iilfe for palieiiK recoiling lo lliol 
place for Pa tear treatment At Jailahpiir con 
iumiilite, hn.pinl he cnifoiied a hed in nieinot, 
of hi, <!-n.?hter In hi mil he ha, Icit inatnic 
non, lor ilevoling i great pan ol hi. , eallh lo 
leneiojenl Prole«or Pr-ilulh 

fliante Ghch tlonateJ R, 30 000 to the Calta.tli. 
Unrr„t, a, ilenretl b. him for tran.I.ting 
ericiilal il,„n, R™?’" 

A Den! mule Arm! 

Mr Uiniii llihari Chaiidhliti a ilealmnle 

s' he"'h"“re'eS!'T»J“''5' 


Prabhas Chandra Basit 

Dr Prabha* CInndra Ba«ii MD M •'t PR'> 
a )oung anlbropologicl barel) tliirtj one aear* 
of age IS MO more in the land of tlie Imng 
Dr na«u I as T d «lingui»lied «choHr He not 
Old) Mood Fmt Cla®® Fir«t in the B Sc and 
MSc exanumlion* of the Unnersit) of Calcutta 
but «a« also a di«lingiii'‘Iitd scholar of the 
Medical College Bengal and was awarded the 
medical college «cholar=liH) He «to)d fir't mth 
honour! m Dental Surger) He nas awarded 
numerous scholarships gold medals and prucs 
He was the first ^ledlcal Cnduale lo obtain the 
Prernchand no)chand Scholarship His research 
werk and Ins man) papers on Anthropologj and 
Ethnolog) published I) the Asiatic Sooclj of 
Bengal Zoological Siirve) of India and Bo«c 
Res nnli In lUule had won for him the ndmira 
tion of di«lingm«bcd scientists of India and 
abroad Dr Basil was nllacbcd to the Dost 
Research Institute Calcutta in the Biolog) 





ihe age ot <6 Before becoming a sinn)a5in he 
wns known by l?ie name of Taraki<‘bor Cfnudhuri 
He w'l-' a Hiph Court \akil in Calcutta and 
enjojed an exletisne practice He ua^ a friend 
and contemporary of the nationali t leader Bipm 
Chandra Pil Mr Pal s autobiogr iph) contims 
references to him He was a profound scholar 
and a tiul> spiritual minded man He became 
mahant of the Nimbarka sect of Vaishnavas after 
the demise of his guru kathia Bawa H'’ i® the 
author of nnny religious books m Bengali 


( All India Bengali Cultural Reunion 

j The thirteenth session of Prabast Bangasahitya 

^ Sammelan will be held at Pvew Delhi during the 

Prabhas Chandra Ba«ii of this month Though this Reunion 

Department and was the principal collaborator hears a name which means that it is a hIerar^ 
of Dr B S Guha Anthropologist Zoological ^ ........ i i.. . 1-... 

Suriey of India Calcutta in writing many papers ' | 

on abonamal Indian tribes He was an amiable 1 

and public spirited young man with entliusiasin ^ ' j 

for philanthropic work and was noted for his . , i 

a*eetic simplicity ^ ' ) 

The Vaishnava Saint Sanladas ^ ^ 

The Vaishnava Saint Brajavidehi Santadas w** i 

Bawaji of Brindaban passed away last month at \ ■*/ V ^ 


gathering of Bengalis li\ing outside Bei il il 
has in reality a wider outlook as mii* c ^nd the 
fine arts are included in its scope and Bengal b 
living in Bengal also lake part in it It is there 
fore an All India cultural gathering of the 
Bengali speaking people La«t year it was held in 
Calcutta and the Poet Rabindrana h Tagor^ 
delivered the inaugural address and Sir Lai Gopal 
Mokherji was the general president This vear 


Brajavidehi Santadas 
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llic Bengali*! rc’^iding m Delhi hn\e \ery appro 
pnnlely thoscn Sir K N Sircar the chairman ol 
the reception committee with a strong committee 
to help him Major A C Challerji IMS, hem*, 
the general «ccrclar) The names ol the general 
jirc^ulent and the «cclional pre«idents ml! lie 
nrinouijccd m due course 

Ladies I ihe part m the general and sectional 
sittings and ha\e besides a sciiarnte section of 
thcit own of which Srunali Sailahala D^\i wife 
of Dr J K Sen has been cho'cn chainsoman of 
tiic rccej lion committee No I etter choice could 
lia\e 1 ecn male list jear she (resided over 
the ladies’ «cct(on in Calcutta She is s poetess 
whose poems are noted for their simple desotional 
npjjeal 


Professor Syhom Levi 

In Professor S>Usm Levi of llie Univcrsit> 
of Pans the world Ins lost perhaps the greatest 
Indologist and oriental 't liMng He had a 
«j erni knowledge of Indolog) and of the Chine<e 



Prof Syl'ain T-C'! 


and Tibel-m languages literatures 
ri.Lres He was for some time profes-or of 
Indolon and Sinology m Visiabhsrsi, and he 
Iml Madame Levi 1 ccame very pop ilar with the 

the the alettne.. ntJ “f >”"* 

Madane L Morin writes 


!le del at work as a 8<ldcr cl es on the lame 
fell Al a meeling wli le le was talking to one 
ll e men iters pro^nt he was aoddenly sfrofk as 
ly Igltning and deaih was immeliate 



Photo 6y lloTtjtada Poy 

Mons and Mme ®jl\an lovi 
at ‘'intiniketan 


For long >eaT« Mon cur Sjlvan Lcti lad been a 
Profe«»or al tie College le France He was the 

IVe«denr of the Deparimenl of Itel gio « ‘'c ences 

in Cf>e Fcofe tea ffa les Flulcs the Pre« dent of ihr 
As at c ^oc ely n France and of tl e As«ociat on 
Franca sc des Atn s le 1 Or ent lie was al o the 
nrgan «cr and an mator of the Pans In«t I te o* 
Ind an C I rat on wh eh has l>een s cl a li ely 
n clc IS of In 1 an lore ever since ts rtcal on 

one word Professor Lev was the I cad and 1 eart ^f 

Onental Slud es m France 
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III nil tinl he did he wtis ahoic (.a<>le and creed 
and inrtj Nq brief biographical sketch can do 
to his pcr'omhi) and career. 



Goial Knshai Dtiadhar 


The following paragraphs contain the salient 
fiefs relating to his life 

Mr Gnpal Kri*liiia Devailhar was bom in 1871 
nnj receded i'ls early educalion in clie I\etr En^fsh 
Scf o.)l at I’oona and later on in the \V»Json College 
nomhay He look his MA degree m 1901 Bud 
a/irrwarJo served as J’rincipal of the Ai^an Educa 
t.onal Society High School, of which he was 
Chaenmn of ihc Managing Board nil his death 
1 arlv in life he came vinder the influeuce of 
lokamanya Tdak ^ ’'I'’ 
loinel Mr Gokliale in Ins public work in 

one of llie first to join ihe Senanis of Ind» 
which was founded by ^^r Cokhale m 190, 
lie or imsed the Bombay Social ‘Service Leagwe 

Iwi, 1,., loda, . toJr "! 

wn. award d ihc Ka.«er i Hmd medal rn 191* m 
recogm'ion ti l»s scniial Krvice work and the 
CIL m 1927 
In 1918 he loured i 


1 England and ihe Coniment 


Ue was the founder honorary organs and 

eeirral Terc ary of ihe Poona Seva Sadan a sowety 
Kd in 3:919 soon after his reiuro from foreign 


travel, an 1 which has now more than 20 hranehe- 
all over India TIiis Society offers women a com 
prdtensive adult and vocational cducaiion Aj llie 
time of his death, Mr Devadhar was engaged in 
compJeling a buildiag /or the Sera Sadsa wonh a 
lakh of rupee*, for nurses’ training class Before he 
fell id a month ago he was also busy in arrangements 
for celebrating the Silver Jubilee of the Seva Sadan, 
in a filling manner 

for a number of years he was the Cesen] 
Secretary of the Indian National Social Conference 
and pmi fed over the last conference held in 
Madras 1933 Wlien the Mopla Rebellion broke 
out in Malabar in 1921, Mr Devadhar and his 
colleagues went to Malabar and organised relief work 
for the refugees a fact well known to all After the 
rebel work was over. Mr Devadhar organised the 
Malabar Reconstruction Work, which has now 
openev} a number of rural uplift centres in the 
interior of ^[a1aba^ 

lie was one of the pioneers of the Co-operative 
Movement in the Bombay Presidency and took a 
leading part m organising the Bombay Central 
Cooperative I»«Iiliite, of which he was the Vice- 
President for a long time He was connected ei«o 
With (he Bombay Provincial Bank as a director nil 
his death He was a member of several cooperative 
comtniiires of inquiry started by the Madras, Mysore, 
Travancore and Cochin Governments 
He was the Vice President of the Servants of India 
Sorieiy since the death of Mr Cokhale sod was its 
pre<ideni for over 6 year* from Ihe time the Rl Hon 
3 S Srinivasa Sasin vacated that office tor reasoa* 
of health and dunes abroad During his Mnod of 
preMdeotsbip he gave a new orientation to the poliey 
of the Society by emphasising the need for rural 
uplift and for raiding the average capacity and 
character of the Indian ma^es 
From his early days he was inlcreMed in Labour 
iiplifi and Marled the Debt Redemption Society in 
Bombay He had b!v> been conMantly fighting 
again<( the social disahilitiea of the untoucliab'es. 
lie look a leading part in the Ilarijan activities at 
ihe instance of 3iahatma Gandhi end was the 
President of the Maharashtra Harijan Sangh 
As president of the Deccan Agriciilliiral A*w< i 
lion he gave very valuable evidence before the Ro il 
Agricultural Commission and the Covernmenl of 
India efeeted him three times as a member ot ‘he 
Apncollural Re'earch Council He also interest i 
iiiiRself latterly in the agricultural problems of 
Travancore and Cochin In 192* he organised the 
‘‘outh Indian Flood Rebel Fuad in Bombay and 
collected a large amount for the relief of the sufferers 
in ^iih India During (he cyclone havoc in ^ouih 
Vreot and Tanjote in 1933 he was of great a««islance 
to workers ifi giving relief to the people Years ago 
he had done val lahle famine relief work in the U P 
He was a great believer in in*tilutional work an; 
in bwil ling up in Ihe rountry the highest lyp* of 
character and capacity for public work His mi*'i U 
in life had been to uplilt women the ilep’Wsiel 
cla««es, the labourers and the peasant* The work 
of the foreign mi**ionane8 appealed (o him most 
and he always u*ed to say that, while other leaders 
were engaged in the ta«k of achieving nali naf 
freedom it was equally an important dily to 
nationalise wicial service work His heart was full 
of love for ell and he was ever willing to help any 
Indian who sought his B**i<iance He leaves belimd 
him two eons and lour daughters. 



^fOTES 


Professor Yonejiro Noguchi in Calcutta 
Profe<^or Yonejiro Noguchi the distinguished 
Japanese poet, who has come to deliver a course ©f 
lectures in the Calcutta and other Unneraili^ 
arrived in Calcutta on the 11th November last aiid 
has already finished his lectures here He has 
become popular here, as his many engagements 
testify Inleniewed by press representatives he 
made a statement, in the course of which he said 
1 am here more to team from yoa (han to ie^(.)| 
you There is nothing more audacious, 1 know Ihai, 
to think that a child can teach his inolber \Phrn j 
accepted the kindly invitation your Universities 
honoured me with, I was brought at once to rcfro*Pee 
tion and then to self analysis I wondered and saiJ 
“^hat am I’" But my mind grew gradually 
composed and even relieved when I thought that 
each person la not without his idiosyncrasy develop^ 
wisely or unwisely under the background with wh*i;h 
he «hant* Jhis fate If I Jio to India I thought 1 
will take nothing but my own »oul simple and naksd 
and lay n open before her people to be eaamtoed 
freely If I can ever teach them and receive thsu 
returned coortery that wjJl be the iioeapected t^y 
that makes thi* life worth living 



As regards lfuddhi«m, which is ihe coruii 
rng hnk bettveen Japan and India, fhe P 
oWrved 

I came to you let me confers with only imag 
ton which hardly touches knowledge because e 
what I know of Buddhism jour ancient religion I 
i« dying out I understand in your country today 
limited and shabby When I «ay that Japari tru 
India through Buddlu«ra that means that we ki 
nothing about your present condition But it is 
Hirbout delight that we Japaue'e are «til! loyal w 
unflagging faith to Buddhism which the Empe 
Kimmei of the middle «ixth century legally sanetifii 
the many hundred thousand Buddhist temples i 
flouri h even today with pagodas and bell lowers c 
be taken for a symbol of the reverence we gladly | 
to jou Once in an e*say on Nikko I <3 d “It 
not too much to «ay that Ind a begins right I ere 
\ikko in Ihe same sense that modernized Tol 
of the present day is ‘piritually s part of London 
IVen York " 

ffe aecC pevccev^ed ta gae scjaie idea at } 

Indian programme 

As one of my Indian programmes 1 look forwa 
with a great pleasure when ray work is done 
Calcutta to a pilgrimage to Buddha Gaya a 
Santath where beckoned by the veenea of great e>ei 
in Buddha s life my mind would promptly hum I 
holy name to which I have been accustomed am 
my childhood Not being a rel gioua *tttdeat 1 
not know how far apart Buddhi<m is from Hinduisr 
but when the faithful believer of the falter ha«(e 
to the Ganges for self moriificalion I would be i 
minded 1 ihir^ of the austerities which BuddI 
practi«ed before he aro«e with “ Enl ghtenment 
Again 1 do not know what the pi ilo*ophy of Yoga 
although ao Indian friend ined to teach me in Japai 
if at means as one of als hel efv the withdrawal 
the seexes from external changes I perfectly agr 
with at for once 1 wrote “Let me go to the fore 
not to write ep gram* but to walk between tl e la 
wrlien by life m a trance" I feel happy ta tl 
aot cipation of finding many beliefs in common wn 
you 

His lectures in Calcutta have alt been ope 
to the public 

We do not know whether any of his poem 
which arc written in English, have bee 
translated into any Indian vernacular etcep 
Hengaii In Bengali there are metrical translj 
tions of some of his poems which were made mor 
than twenty years ago by the fate poe 
Satyendranaih Datia They were included in hi 
A/oni mon/iuha, puhlivhed in 1322 BE One o 
his translations appeared m our Praboii ii 
1319 BE., that is, some twenty three years ago 

Presentation of Buddhist Relics to 
Sarnalh Vihara 

The fourth anniversary of the great Buddhx 
temple of Mulagandha Kuli \ ihara at Samad 
was celebrated last month It was a big fan 
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aUciulcd b) bolh Buddlii'h and Hindu* About 
400 Uuddhi«t pilgrims tame to Benares from 
Japan, China, Girman), Cc)lon, Czechoslovakia, 
Burma, Siam, and Chittagong m Bengal The 
gjithmng of Hindus from Benares and other 
places was large Tlie most important function 
was the presentation of relics to the temple b> 
Mr Blakistoii, director general of arrhaeology, 
on behalf of the Government of India The<e 
relics were found at Mirpiir Khas in Sind in 1910 
b> tile late Mr Henry Cousens of the archaeo 
logical survey department In the course of an 
interesting and informative speech Mr Blakiston 
stated “lint the relic in all probability was a 
bod) relic of the Buddha him«eH and the funeral 
ashes perhaps those of Upagupta, the famous 
religious preceptor, who was especially instru 
mental in spreading the doctrine among the 
people of Sind ” 

Sir Phillip Chetwode on Dr. d/oon/c’i 
Public School 


families Napoleon Bonaparte was not a bom 
aristocrat, nor Wellington, nor CJivc Sjvap, 
the founders of the Scindn and Gaikwad families, 
n)der Alt and Tipu Sultan had no rojal ancestry 
In France, from among her 2000 foundlings per 
annum, many attain the rank of admiral, general, 
captain, and other officers 

Muslim Fishermen in Assam 

It has been repeatedly pointed out in ihis 
Revieit that there arc so called " untouchables ” 
among Muslims also In the course of a state 
ment submitted to the Hammond Committee b) 
the Muslim fishermen of Sjihet in A«sam, vvho 
form 25 per cent of the total Muhammadan 
population of that district, the) say 

Tti spue of iheoretical equality’ other Mu«alQians 
do not eoier into mairimonial alliances wilh us The 
fishermen and other Mu««almans form different 
punches eien neighbours lielonging to the two 
diflermi communities are not permitted to belong to 
ihc same social punch’ so that members of our 
communit}' are not inmed lo any tcvial dinner# ” 


Those who have douLls as to whether 
Government would allow any public schools to 
be started of vihich military training is a pan of 
the courses may be rcinured on reading the 
following letter which Sir Phillip Chetwode the 
late Commander in Chief, has written to Dr » S 
Moonjc, who intends to eslablisli such a school 
• I am qinie certain that from the amy i»i«l of 
yievi ye *hatl never get that con‘lant supply ot young 
men which is e«enual for 

Dr Moonie has already got a donation of 
Rs one lakh for fits school from the 
popularly known as Pralap Seth, and expects to 
be able to collect more 

Aristocracy and Military Leadership 

In his last speech to the Council of Stale 
Commander mCh.ef, S.r “‘T 
aa.d lhat India had the men aOio alt« proper 
IraininK coni'! ieconic jnililary leaders and 
Snail arnnes hut that they I"” f ' 

mdilarj schools The men he rdeired^ to 
lonRcd’ to the claw designated ihe nalural 

-r' 

Jy Ser, have been born .n hnmblc 


The Syllici Chronicle observes 
In fhoTi ibis community repre«eDl the Muslim 
hartinns h is very importsm to realise lhat )u*t at 

t resent all the mfrobers of tins community do not lue 
y catching and srlling Silnt of them have 
gone in for fiigher education and hate taken to olher 
profe<«ion$ Bui it «ccms acquisition r of knowledge 
and properly ha* not benefited thia communiiy any 
way They are siill being treated as a <epanie C4<ie 
on account of iheir birth' The xon<irferafion$ that 
led l« the re*enstion of *eaU for ihe Hindu Aori/ons 
apply equally here The interests of this communuy 
do not appear lo be 'afo in the hands of the ea<te 
Muslim* ^ c only Itopc that after this rcvcUljon 
this eomniunily will not go unrepresented 

Primary Education in Traiancore 

Perhaps the Travancore Stale spends a 
j’arger parf of tts reteerae fv?i\riri.',\5w aVav a.'jp 
other State or Drili'h ^rov^ncc in India The 
Travancore Government makes primary educatum 
the first charge on educational funds and spends 
SHSjier cent of the total educational expenditure 
on It Over 99 per cent of the expenditure m 
primary education is borne . b) the Stale m 
TravancUre as against 50 per cent in Madras, 
61 per cent in Bombay, 33 per cent in Bengal 

Husband and Wife Awarded Nobel Prize 
for Chemistry 

Tlie Nobel Prize for Chemi«try ha* been 
awarded lo rrofc««or Joliot of Pans and lii« wife 
Madame Curie Joliol, datighler of Madame Cun? 
The daughter ha« taken after the mother — Madame 
Curie got one Nobel Prize jointly with hor 
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husband, and another for her own individual 
researches 

Nobel Prize for Physics 

The NoLel Prize for Physics has been awarded 
to Profes«or James Chadiurk of Cambridge in 
recognition of his discoien of the neutron 

Restricting Calcutta Vnnersity Franchise 
The Bengal Edncahoii League has subnutled 
the following ju«l and reasonable memorandum to 
Goiernment on the proposed restriction of the 
Calcutta Unnersil) Franchise 

It i9 a mailer lor extreme regret that while an 
aitempt has been made to widen ihe fianchise 
generally in so far as the Provincial field is con 
cerned in the new scheme ol con«tiluiioaal reform* 
in the ca'e of the Iraneliise of the Calcuila Lniver 
Miy a difieien'i pobey is ptopo'ed lo Vm ioMowei 
lit, iB'incung the franchise of the Calcutta Univer 
sity con'iituency for the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
under the new Constitution to members ol the Senate 
and registered graduates alone in place of graduates 
of seven years standing as at present There can 
he no justification in the opinion of the Bengal 
Education League, for the propexed rf«incnoti of the 
{ranchi<e, inasmuch as this will have the *Rect 
of “narrowing down the electorate for the lli)iver*iiy 
«eat from about eleven thou*an<l volets to less than 
four hundr^ ’ 

The esKiing franchiae veas fixed on the lecom 
mendation of the Joint Parliamentary Comnwilee on 
the Mostagii Chelmslord Reforms It may naturally 
be expected that the long period that has elapsed 
•ince then and the experience that has been gained 
during this lime /oily entitle the public to expect 
that instead of reducing the franclii«e within the 
narrowest poMihle limits, the authorities would widen 
It *0 that graduates of five years standing may be 
allowed to vote in<tead of ceren years only as at 

present 

TJie Bengal Education League cirges that the 
reactionary proposal to restrict the franchi e of the 
Calcutta University to Fellows and iho«e regiMered 
grad latrs only who have paid their fees for the 
tvio preceding years be rejected and the ezi ling 
•yviem wnlened on the line sugge*ied in this Memo- 
randum 

Andrew Cornfgie Centenary 

TIic first birth centenary of Andrew Carnegie, 
the promoter of world peace movements was 
happily celebrated at the University of Calcutta 
fAsulo«h Hain under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Relations Club The speeches and 
Irihule-* naturally developed into a veritable 
svmpo«itim on the prohJeni* of world peace and 
the urpcnl neetl of organi«ing peace education 
Bivlingui«hed ladie® and gentlemen, Indians, 
Furopean* and Americans partinpaied in the 
function vvhich, true to the «pirit of Andrew 
Carnegie, breathed an atmosphere of peace and 


hannony' The following foucliing rne<sage front 
Mrs Lom«e W Carnegie was read out by 
Dr kalidas ISag, the Hony Secretary of the 
Centenary Committee “It gives me great plea 
wure lo know that Mr Carnegie’s Centenary will 
be celebrated in India on Nov 25th this year 
Bly husband was such a believer in world brother- 
hood that every indication of the growth of that 
ideal IS most gratifying, and I pray that every 
effort to promote mutual understanding and good 
will may draw the world closer together, until 
there is no East or West and we are all one in 
our desire to understand one another’s point of 
view, while living at our highest and best My 
earnest good wwhes go to the International Rela 
tions Club of the Calcutta Uniiersitj ’’ Dr. Nag 
announced that a series of meetings will be held 
in diSerent parts of India and he thanked the 
different branches of the Carnegie benefactions 
for iheir interest tn the development of Inter 
national Relations Clubs m India and for the 
valuable reports, books and monographs presented 
to the Club by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, the Carnegie Corooralion of 
New York the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust as well as of 
the ScoUi«h Universities, including the Dumfern 
line TruM of Carnegie’s native village 

Mr Carnegie paid a visit to India and, after 
hi» return, gave his impressions in several articles 
conlnbuted to penodicaN In one of them, which 
appeared in The ^^neteenlk Century and After, 
August, 1908, he wrote “I do not believe God 
ever made any man or any nation good enough 
lo rule another man or another nation ” 

Dr W S Urquhari, Principal of the Scottish 
Church College and Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, in his thoughtful address gave a 
bnlliant character sketch of Carnegie who inlro 
duced a new era by making Iu*Hce the basis of 
the production and di'^triLution of wealth 

The Hon’ble Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherjeo, 
the Acting Chief JuMice of Bengal, in his I’resi 
dential Address, emphasised jhe importance of 
Carnegie’s work m connection with the develop 
ment of “Arbitration” as the onlv civiliz^ 
method of “ellling disputes between man and man, 
and nation and nation 

Dr C E Turner, Chairman, ffcilth Section 
of the World Federation of Education A*«ocia 
tions, observed that associations like the Inter 
national Relations Club of the CoJeutfa L^niversity 
could do much lo bring about better understanding 
between peoples of different race* 

Mr C. TUordsvvorth, Eiblor of the 

Statesman, in a thought provoking speech exposed 
the hollowness of the arguments of the milila 
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risfs who pretend to mak« armaments the basw 
for pence 

Mrs Kiron Bose, Secretary of the Naiionil 
Counc/1 of Women of India, brought her feeling 
tribute to Carnegie and bis loyal wife on behalf 
of the growing womanhood of India She was 
followed by Mrs LcelofI of the International 
Pence League who Mgorously allocked the Iclhergy 
of menfolk to organize peace education for 
children, for, she rightly observed* “it was for 
the children of the future and not the hardened 
middle-aged utilitarians to develop peace as an 
instrument of human collaboration” 

Womanhood of America was also ably re 
represented by Mrs Martha Fincke, professor of 
Music, Mt Holyoke College, who struck a 


On l!ic 4ih June, 1935 Capt Cazalet asked ihe 
Mimiler ol Trjn«pnrt fn the House of Parliament if 
he coiitd stale the rates charged for electricity in 
Manche’teT, I^ds and Edinburgh, as also in any 
Ollier four rural districts. 

The following is the answer by Mr Ifore flebsha, 
Minisier of Transport 

Di*m« — l/nif rale of two part tariff for dome«(ic 
supply, 

Manchester — 'Ad (half penny) 

Leeds — Vid (half penny) 

Edinburgh-— Vjd (hatt penny) 

Rural areas 

Norfolk — Yid (ibrec quarter penny) 

N Ruling of Yorks— Irf (one penny) 

Duel#— Yiif Ohree quarter penny) 

\tilis i Berks — IVld (one and quarter penny) 
—Electrieal Rmettr *35 


optimism by pomlm,; om that seietal .nnuent,.l *0“” 

groups u! mdividual, are patiently and loyally ”™'’" »'*«"“ »”■' 

terrma tlie cause of Deace aa.insl tremendous Cuto-™ dealing wit . Publm Supply of Eleetnc.ty, 

in which it has been shown that the electric 
supply companies m our country are profiteers 

Bengal Administration Report for 1933 34 

^ .j. — A copy of “Report on the Adminisfratroit of 

generation to follow the examples of Carnegie Bengal, 1933 34 (with o summary of political and 
and very appropriately cited instances to show general events for the calendar year 1931)” was 
that Carneeie’s spirit is manifest today in India “forwarded” to us “by order of the Government 

of Bengal ” on the lllh of November last On 


serving the cause of peace against tremendous 
odds Mrs Marion Brown Shelton, a talented 
poetess, equally emphasised the need of co opera 
tivc work in peace education, utilizing specially 
the best forms of cinemas for that purpose 
Prof Benoy Kumar Sarkar and Dr Ankel 
Sana, in their moving speeches urged the rising 


that Carnegie’s spirit • , » . 

through the generous benefactions of Indian 
donors like Premchand Roychand, Sir T N 
Palit, Sir Rash Behan Gho«e and others 

Profiteering in Electric Supply 


account of the rather late publication ol these 
odicial reports, they lose their news value to a 
considerable extent Hence, as there is no deartii 
of fre«h news of great importance, these reports 
are not di«cu««ed as they ought to be ^^Tiat must 
Last month a good deal of evidence was given some extent contnbuie to the disinclimtion 

before the Cnicutta Electric Supply Corporation publicists to discu«s them is the fact that no 

Charges Advisory Committee in relation to the appears to be responsible for the opinions 

hrire^of eleclricitv One of the witnesses, Mr 1 t ^-xpressed therein For, m the introduction to the 

Report under comment it is slated 

The Report »* piiLlisbed under Ifie siilbnrity and 
with ihe approval of the Governmeni of Bengal hut 
ihis approval doea rot necessarily extend to every 
particular expression of opinion" 

Nevertheless, wc shall refer to a few items 
in this Report 


price of electricity One , 

Gilbert, argued that it was now admitted in the 
Corporation’s reply that “Coal was che^Ks fc 
a ton It was also on record that Labour was 
cheap But on the management side up went Ihe 
craph of expenditure He maintained that much 
could be done to improve this part of the costs 
“Mr Gilbert contended that there was obviously 
something very high shown or spent on minage 
ment in the Calcutta outfit 

The folowing extracts, taken from his 
evidence, show how dear electricity is m Caleatti 

“"‘I ot Cre.l Bi.um-. pral.l.on 

J,ve in areas where cleetriciiy can he obtained 
• Thirty millions of ih.s m.mber can obtain eJecin 

“ Twenir^J'h^''" "L pernm"' « 


t Irf per unit o 


—Eleetricat Tunes 


Cotfcrnment's Communal mindedness 

In the Bengal Administration Report for 
1933 34, page 220, v\c read 

“ Nstionahly of editors — 5(33 Informalion aboni 
caMe or nationality of Ihe editors is not available 
in many ca*es But the (road division into (tin hi. 
Moslem and Christian may be taken as cleor and on 
this division there were 622 Hindu tincluling 
Brahmo), 6B Moslem and 72 Christian publications 
Are Hindus, Moslems and Clin«lians different 
** nationalities ” or “ castes ” ’ 
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Ojjaiccs Against Women 

The latest Bengal Atliniiu*itralion Report 
obser\ es 


PrulrjJ — Dr I* L. V&idya, Dombdy 
lliMory— Hev Ifenry Hera* Bombay 
IfrJiaro/tf,}— K V Dilihit, Delhi 
Eihnolopy — Uai Bahadur Ramapra^ad 
Itaj^hahi 

tint Arl»— Dr VLanindra Nalh Tagore, 

Philology — Dr \ S SiiUantar, Poooa 
Dravtdian Languages — Bao Bahadur R fiafasinha 
tharya Mjssre 

Indo-Atyan Lon„uages— Dr Suniti Komar 

Cfiaiterjec CaloiiUa ~t/nitfil Prtss 


Chanda. 

Calcutta 


"It IS dcplorahk that t ITencca again<t 'Momen 
coming under sections 36G and uf ilie Indian 
Penal Code again show an inena»c There wire 52 
cases more compared willi the figure of ihe previous 
ytar, or an incrtan of 12 pet cent” 

The official mind trrts to derne «onic con 
solHion — wc do not — from tht fact that 

* The increase reporteil in 1932 as compared wilh Indian Populntion Conference 
1931 was 91 or 15 7 per cent, so that though the r. u i j j i . i u .t c . 

position IS far from saii^facioty the rate ol increase , decided to hold the nr«l 

has decJineii” fntlnn Popufalioii Conference on Januar) 27 and 

The increase in 1933 took place in 10 dia 20 in Lucknow with Sir U N Brabmachari as 
trictB, that IS, in the greater pait of Bengal General Preftidenl under the au«pice« of the ln®ti 

We are told Bopuhtioii Research, India, which was 

, ’ i. 1 . . .L orpanired in Februarx last Dr Radha Kamal 

‘ The raatier « one which conlinues lo engage ihc rijr.i.'^r* .fr> _ 

attention of Government, and the question whether 'iMKerjcc Head of the Department of Economics 
the Mhippiag Act of 1909 should not he amended «> and Sociology Lucknow Uniicr<ifj, i« the con 
ns lo make persons convicted of oileDces against \cner of the Conference 

women liable to the pu(»«hment of whipping i* ww Conference will dexote it«elf to a dis 


under exannnation” 


I, 1 *n**‘ion of problems of social htology, hygiene, 
“ Tlie attention of Government xvill gixc the \,ia| statistic*, nutrition, production and popula- 
public satjs/acnon when it produces aderjuaie trend' in the different province®, on ximcli the 
results In the words ‘ noxv under exarainalton institute his been inxtiing paper* and re«earch 
hoxv many days, weeks, month*, or years is the ^^^rk 
word “now" equivalent to’ 


coming under *ections 360 and 354 
Penal Code, te, kidnapping or abduction of 
xxomen, and use of criminal force to xvomen xvith 
intent to outrage their modesty It does not gixe 
the figures for offences coming under action 376 
(rape by a per*on other than the husband) for 
winch 211 persons were tried 

Puni«hment for ging rape diould include 
forfeiture of property TIxo^ , P"*T,n,.hr 
ought to he tried and punched, if found guilty 
xvho harbour offender* 


and conceal their 


Sometimes the girls and women victimised are 
never traced In such cares, «/ [J* 


A book in English eniitW Can the Hmdui Rule 
India’ hy James Johnston m*, printed by F J 
A*helford Ilelier Jersey and published by P S 
King and ^on Limited Orchard floiise ttestminster 
London has l>een forfeited by the Bengal Goxem 
ment on the ground that the said bcM>k contains 
matter which promotes or is iniended to promote 
feetings of enmity or hatred lictwecn different classes 
of Ills Majesty s sul jecti and wl ich is deliberately 
and maliciously intended to outrage the religious 
feelings of the clasi. of Hia Majesty s subjects who 
are Hindus hy insulting the rel gion or the religion* 
lehefs of that cla«s the pubhcaiion of which is 
punishatte under sectims 1534 and 29j\ ol the 
In ban Penal Coilc 

never tracca n* o-v,. ' r u Rooks which gixe offence to Hindus — for 

offenders, if proxed guilty under any of the “Mother India ” 1» an American 

aeclions referred to abo'c, “hould be coiinrealcd — ire not usually proscribed Hence, one 

IS led lo suspect that “ Cm the Hindus Rule 
India perhaps tends to brins; the British 
AUdndia Oriental Conference Government into haired or conlempt, besides 

XfrsoRt Nov 28 being offeiistxe to (lie Hindu* We *ay ‘perhap*,” 
Jn connecimn with the seventh wssmn of Ihe AM 

S'*- D’eSwr", ^ 

sectional meriing* Margaret Sanger, the American cham 

'*'v *lm sreuon— Dr I^ikshman Samp, Lahore pjon of arlificial method* of birth-control, 

Truman— Mr Anklesaria , ■ ha* come out to India at the inxntation 

Islamic— Dr X Darra, of jJ e Indnn Women’* Conference We do 

Clapeal aTlificnl method* of birth-control, 
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meet in full iiH3>iirr tlic Bipiratioiis ami 'vti«>hpfi of 
ii)an>, liii iJicy iindooliifilly r<>n«Mtntr a frral ad 
\antp and lliruv nppn a wile avenue liy winch ihc 
people of India can »how ilie meaNire of their 
rapacit) on f prcptcfs “ 

W<* flail} ilciJ)’ ll»al l))c coming «io-col)ed 
‘ refoniis ” lia\e met in full measure the aspira- 
tions and wishes of anj Wc a««crt that thej 
constitute a prcit «tcp hackward But that is not 
what we want to lay stress upon in this note 
Lord Willinpdon and other British Imperial- 
ists do not perhaps understand liow palling and 
insullJiJg the attitude of supcnoritj of the political 
schoolmaster-examiner assumed h) Britishers 
loH7rds Indians is to ihe latter The fonner 
should know llial Indians are not political babies 
'lliej are entitled to rule themeelies and quile 
« npable of doing so, if left alone Besides if 
their capacilj is to he measured, Englishmen are 
not in a position to measure it impartiall} , lie- 
causc they arc interested in prolonging if not 
perpetuating the dominance of themseKe« and 
the subjection of Indians It is not we Indians 
alone who think that we are cap^le Man> 
competent foreigners including Englishmen 
ha^e said -o II makes ii* ashamed %vhene\er 
we liave to quote their leslimon} But we shall 
do so again m some future i«sue in some detail 

Health of Mrs Karnala Nehru 

We are te-assureci to learn from a Berlin 
telegram of the 29th Noietnber last that after 
a setback, Mrs Kamala Nel.r«> health has bee,, 
improving again 

hair and Elhwpta 

I, seem m -pile o[ It.Imn Jen.aK 

measures aj,aiii , eiclion would mean 

war breaking out 

fapan and China Curonean 

perhaps taking war 

situation arising out establish oacrlorJship 

and e,.en3mp Lee empire .W 


Rohbtng Peter to Pay Paul 

Just as m the tarious Provinces in succes- 
sion iherc has been legislalron to arm the exccu 
tire Willi so-called emergenc) power* «o bills 
ar< Itcing introduced and passed in different 
provincial hgisbine councils osten«ibl} to wipe 
out or reduce the debts of the cultivating classes 
It would be good if tlie raijals could lie freed 
from debts without confiscating what legally 
belongs to the lenders and without Mrtuall) hit- 
ting particular communilies and rewarding other* 

Banning of Hindi and Gurniukhi 

It IS the natural right of ever) child to be 
taught ihrougb the medium of liis or her mother 
longiic And it is recognized in the Minority 
ruaranlee Treaties concluded under the auspices 
of the I eague of Nation* It is hoped, therefore 
that the N B F P Government will withdraw 
the unjust and imslate«manlikc order banning 
( urmiikhi and Hindi in primary schools in all 
bill the tvvo lowest classes Of cour«e even if 
the order is not rescinded Hindi and Gurmukhi 
will not be crushed Even the former despotic 
governments of Ru««ja Austria and German) 
could not crush Polish in Poland when under 
their svvav 

/T ome/i’i Conferenct at Allahabad 

LaWj Uaiir JIa «an Citairwnman of the ttainena 
C nterence wflcomed ilie delegate*. 

Mrs Pandji \ne-Prr«dial in wrlromiAg LaJ» 
Maharai Singh bresident said that vtodicd all over 
the world were iraking lhem*eNes Icard but Indian 
women «tiU lagged lar behind their sisten in other 
com ims tl oitch the urge of progrese had come to 
(tieni aho If thi* Onnference helped cien a httfe 
in lie joint effort lo fits not only mir sex and oiif 
CHintrv iut humanity from the shackles that bound 
i1»em this Conference had justified it« existence " 

Lady yfaharo) ‘'inglu d iring tie cnir«e of her 
ire«itential address said l( at the coming refirros 
opened out great npportiinuie* for vnruen and they 
*>tou(d begin to eihieale themselves for the work that 
lay before them Tlie Prcsilcnt advocated the forma 
lion of girl guides and tie edticaiivn of Harijans. 
Among the resolutions adopted wa« one requesting 
the Bnii»h Parliament t< safeguard the interests of 
women by tnakinc provision in the Instruments of 
fnstnictions that women should be given chances of 
awKxatioR in he a Imini‘iration of ever) province 
and also the Central Government 
When Lad) Miharaj Singh said that the 
coming reforms opened out great opportunities 
for women shp spoke hke the wife of a Govern- 
ment servant For the «o called reforms will not 
open out great opportiinitics cidior to men or 
lo women It i* n'lom«hing how the merest 
mimbs can sitisf) women fs it {>ccnii«e thev 
have linn hitherto starved? 
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Prevention of Further Injur) to 
JmhnrC^ Collury Ilusinesi 

Wr \V C Bitntnre, wlio j-» i nolcil Collier) 
owner, lias conlntnKetl lo some dailies a piper on 
the ‘ Uum ol Indian (ollicries,’ which Ii»* ron 
chides bj suggesting hoinc remedies 
The) are 

Not only should t! o raisings from the Knilwsy 
coJlierica Ic not incifasiJ, but, m the intmsi of the 
public, a\tri:ea found to curtail then;. Tlie 15 p r cent 
Riircliarfcc on freight slioiiltl be abo)i«heiI at once 
and a reduction in railway freight ejected In view 
of the Mcrifices siifTcred fy the Bengal collieries 
in the pa«t the difletcnce in lja*ic irciglit Irom the 
Bengal and Bihar cnllicriea and from those in the 
C I* fields sh add be removed If preference is 
lo fw givn surely tlir Bengal and Bihar collieries 
deserve it Ntct*eary protective duty flionld Le 
imposed not only on f< reign coal but ai«o on foreign 
crude ml iih^I a« fuel 

TuiTtu Ivt>isTii\« Duty 

The Tariff Board rightly suggested that the textile 
industry should purchase ns requirements from within 
the country si far as practicable If this is not 
insisted upon th Bombay and AUmedsbad mill 
owner* getting SO per cent protection against 
Japanese and 20 per cent aga BcitltU piece>g«ods 
would thrive at the co<t of Bengal and perpetuate 
the injustice they have been perpetrating in the name 
of bwade«hi Tiie<e non Bengalee nulls sell cloths 
worth Ha 12 crores a year tn Bengal every year 
The time has come for a clear understanding and 
n decision nbuiit our future course of action 


I arty 1 as pirfuriiicil its task jn inlerpreUog J 
poliei <i th< Party to it* be*t ability, a iugge>ti4 
winch was received wi h den«ivt dims The rceoli 
II in wa« camel unanimniisl) 

If and win It the* I^aluiur Party come*! inM 
poHPr, will It ad up jo tlu^ rcsnlulion’ j 


The Mohmaiuls and Ethiopian:, 

In ifte course of a letter addressed bj the 
SerfpJarj of tlu* League /\gainsl Irnperiali«tn lo 
Mr naldivin, ibe Ilriti'h premier, on the «ubject 
of ihe iiulilif) ijpcratious in the N W Frontier 
thi former «a>s 

The position of the Mohmand inbes ts that tbc) 
"?*« arc unable lo appeal to the League 

of Nations But, nevertbele** the British Covemmeci 
are Signatories of the Covenant of the League of 
^JlIons at the same lime os being sigoatones of the 
Killing Pact Under the terms of the Kellogg Pact 
the Britidi Government pledged itself to renounce 
war a* an insiroment of na lenal policy in favour of 
SI imitlmg all disputes to intemsuonal arbitration 

The liiropean wrtler wanU that hostililies 
again*! ihe Mohmanda should be suspended and 
the dispute between the British Government an-* 
the (nli^s referred to irbitration 

\^c are pleaded to find that crying in (he 
wtideritess i* not a «pccial failing of Indnn 

pill)ilCI«t8 


British Labour Votes for Constituent 
Assembly for India 

hOHDOf Oct ■> 
eOf Air hfaiU 

India rame into prominence for di«cn»»ioa at the 
Labour Party Conference at Brighton on hriday 
attemoi n The conference had before « a J{c*oIution 
from Mrs Fra«cr, deJegste from the London University 
Labmir Party , . , r. , 

Mrs Fraser'* Hcsolution asked the Conlercnce lo 
reaffirm its support hr Indians right lo Belfdrlcnni 
nation and self government It also condemncil the 
India policy of the National Goveinmenv and the 
continued repression in India Mrs Fraw in nojong 
her resohition declared that the only way in whi^ 
seU determination for India coiild be implcmem^ 
was by t!‘c convening of a Constiincnt Assembly, 
consisting of the representatives of the ^ople of 
India and elected 1 y adult snflrage She « 

vigorous attack on the Attlee Minority Report of the 
Toml Select Committee She felt it wa* incon-islent 
wTlIi the pol c> laid down by tl e Ubo.ir Parly at its 
Conference held at Hastings . , 

‘■^On behalf of the ExcciiIiyC Major Atllcf ttic 

ore.idenl acc/pted the resolution of Sfrs Fraser But 
L ma<V a halfheorlcd and very lame defence of 
v^ Minority Report He al*o ullempied to 
*“ ,-^f ^pi,.patcs that the Parliamcmary La) our 



IT/ty Potential Indian Army Leaders 
Are Aof rort/icoming 

Sir PJtilip Chetwode Commander tn Ciiief, 
concluded his Ja*t speech m the Council of Slate 
on llie 2Itli of Seplembtr li*t m the followiiig 
words 

1 know you have got these young men in India 
llicy are there They are fit to lead your armv but 
they are not coming forward and 1 can onlj hop 
that what I have said today may l<e taken note of 
throughout India and that you will gel them. 

WTiat have the Government done to gel 
tUem^ Everv pfve.s\ble inducement is offered to 
young Briton* to come forward to «ene lu India 
tn llie ttvtl and military service?, and they come 
•vs British patriot* hlertensne* cannot, as a 
rule make leader* lJnle«s there i* «elf rule in 
India and unle*s lIio*c Indian* who adopt a 
military larcer lecl that they tire *er\ing not 
Britain, but tlieir own country, how can one 
expect to gtt the be«t out of lliciii, and how can 
one gd the l»r«t type of milvtiry students’ 


iNTLD AM> runrtsurw by Manik Ciiaadba Da*, Praba*! PitE.«* Calcutta 


